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INTRODUCTORY  CHAPTER. 


They  who  chance  to  have  read  the  “Coming  Race”  may 
perhaps  remember  that  I,  the  adventurous  discoverer  of  the  land 
without  a  sun,  concluded  the  sketch  of  my  adventures  by  a  brief 
reference  to  the  malady  which,  though  giving  no  perceptible 
notice  of  its  encroachments,  might,  in  the  opinion  of  my  medical 
attendant,  prove  suddenly  fatal. 

I  had  brought  my  little  book  to  this  somewhat  melanchol) 
close  a  few  years  before  the  date  of  its  publication,  and,  in  the 
mean  while,  I  was  induced  to  transfer  my  residence  to  Paris,  in 
order  to  place  myself  under  the  care  of  an  English  physician, 
renowned  for  his  successful  treatment  of  complaints  analogous 
to  my  own. 

I  was  the  more  readily  persuaded  to  undertake  this  journey, 
partly  because  I  enjoyed  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  eminent 
physician  referred  to,  who  had  commenced  his  career  and  founded 
his  reputation  in  the  United  States,  partly  because  I  had  become 
a  solitary  man,  the  ties  of  home  broken,  and  dear  friends  of  mine 
were  domiciled  in  Paris,  with  whom  I  should  be  sure  of  tender 
sympathy  and  cheerful  companionship.  I  had  reason  to  be 

thankful  for  this  change  of  residence  :  the  skill  of  Dr.  C - 

soon  restored  me  to  health.  Brought  much  into  contact  with 
various  circles  of  Parisian  society,  I  became  acquainted  with  the 
persons,  and  a  witness  of  the  events,  that  form  the  substance  of 
the  tale  I  am  about  to  submit  to  the  public,  which  has  treated 
my  former  book  with  so  generous  an  indulgence.  Sensitively 
tenacious  of  that  character  for  strict  and  unalloyed  veracity, 
which,  I  flatter  myself,  my  account  of  the  abodes  and  manners 
pf  the  Vril-ya  has  established,  I  could  have  wished  to  preserve 
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the  following  narrative  no  less  jealously  guarded  than  its  prede¬ 
cessor  from  the  vagaries  of  fancy.  But  Truth  undisguised,  never 
welcome  in  any  civilised  community  above  ground,  is  exposed  at 
this  time  to  especial  dangers  in  Paris  ;  and  my  life  would  not  be 
worth  an  hour’s  purchase  if  I  exhibited  her  in  puris  naturalibus 
to  the  eyes  of  a  people  wholly  unfamiliarised  to  a  spectacle  so 
indecorous.  That  care  for  one’s  personal  safety,  which  is  the  first 
duty  of  thoughtful  man,  compels  me  therefore  to  reconcile  the 
appearance  of  la  Vtritd  to  the  bienstances  of  the  polished  society 
in  which  la  Libert /  admits  no  opinion  not  dressed  after  the  last 
fashion. 

Attired  as  fiction,  Truth  may  be  peacefully  received  ;  and, 
despite  the  necessity  thus  imposed  by  prudence,  I  indulge  the 
modest  hope  that  I  do  not  in  these  pages  unfaithfully  represent 
certain  prominent  types  of  the  brilliant  population  which  has 
invented  so  many  varieties  of  Koom-Posh;1  and  even  when  it 
appears  hopelessly  lost  in  the  slough  of  a  Glek-Nas,  re-emerges 
fresh  and  lively  as  if  from  an  invigorating  plunge  into  the 
Fountain  of  Youth.  O  Paris,  foyer  des  ide'es,  et  oeil  du  monde  ! — 
animated  contrast  to  the  serene  tranquillity  of  the  Vril-ya,  which, 
nevertheless,  thy  noisiest  philosophers  ever  pretend  to  make  the 
goal  of  their  desires — of  all  communities  on  which  shines  the 
sun  and  descend  the  rains  of  heaven,  fertilising  alike  wisdom  and 
folly,  virtue  and  vice,  in  every  city  men  have  yet  built  on  this 
earth,  mayest  thou,  O  Paris,  be  the  last  to  brave  the  wands  of 
the  Coming  Race  and  be  reduced  into  cinders  for  the  sake  of  the 
common  good  ! 

Tish. 

Paris,  August  28,  1872. 


1  Koom-Posh,  Glek-Nas.  For  the  derivation  of  these  terms  and  their  metaphorical 
signification,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  “Coming  Race,”  chapter  xii. ,  on  the 
language  of  the  Vril-ya.  To  those  who  have  not  read  or  have  forgotten  that  historical 
composition,  it  may  be  convenient  to  state  briefly  that  Koom-Posh  with  the  Vril-ya 
is  the  name  for  the  government  of  the  many,  or  the  ascendancy  of  the  most  ignorant 
or  hollow,  and  may  be  loosely  rendered  Hollow-Bosh.  When  Koom-Posh  degener¬ 
ates  from  popular  ignorance  into  the  popular  ferocity  which  precedes  its  decease,  the 
name  for  that  state  of  th.ngs  is  Glek-Nas — viz.,  the  universal  strife-rot. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

IT  was  a  bright  day  in  the  early  spring  of  1869.  All  Paris 
seemed  to  have  turned  out  to  enjoy  itself.  The  Tuileries,  the 
Champs  Elysees,  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  swarmed  with  idlers.  A 
stranger  might  have  wondered  where  Toil  was  at  work,  and  in 
what  nook  Poverty  lurked  concealed.  A  millionnaire  from  the 
London  Exchange,  as  he  looked  round  on  the  magasins,  the 
equipages,  the  dresses  of  the  women  ;  as  he  inquired  the  prices 
in  the  shops  and  the  rent  of  apartments, — might  have  asked 
himself,  in  envious  wonder,  How  on  earth  do  those  gay  Parisians 
live  ?  What  is  their  fortune  ?  Where  does  it  come  from  ? 

As  the  day  declined,  many  of  the  scattered  loungers  crowded 
into  the  Boulevards  ;  the  cafes  and  restaurants  began  to  light  up. 

About  this  time  a  young  man,  who  might  be  some  five  or  six 
and  twenty,  was  walking  along  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  heed¬ 
ing  little  the  throng  through  which  he  glided  his  solitary  way : 
there  was  that  in  his  aspect  and  bearing  which  caught  attention. 
He  looked  a  somebody ;  but  though  unmistakably  a  French¬ 
man,  not  a  Parisian.  His  dress  was  not  in  the  prevailing  mode, 
— to  a  practised  eye  it  betrayed  the  taste  and  the  cut  of  a 
provincial  tailor.  His  gait  was  not  that  of  the  Parisian — less 
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lounging,  more  stately ;  and,  unlike  the  Parisian,  he  seemed 
indifferent  to  the  gaze  of  others. 

Nevertheless  there  was  about  him  that  air  of  dignity  or  dis¬ 
tinction  which  those  who  are  reared  from  their  cradle  in  the 
pride  of  birth  acquire  so  unconsciously  that  it  seems  hereditary 
and  inborn.  It  must  also  be  confessed  that  the  young  man 
himself  was  endowed  with  a  considerable  share  of  that  nobility 
which  Nature  capriciously  distributes  among  her  favourites 
with  little  respect  for  their  pedigree  and  blazon — the  nobility  of 
form  and  face.  He  was  tall  and  well  shaped,  with  graceful  length 
of  limb  and  fall  of  shoulders  ;  his  face  was  handsome,  of  the 
purest  type  of  French  masculine  beauty — the  nose  inclined  to  be 
aquiline,  and  delicately  thin,  with  finely-cut  open  nostrils  ;  the 
complexion  clear,  the  eyes  large,  of  a  light  hazel,  with  dark 
lashes,  the  hair  of  a  chestnut  brown,  with  no  tint  of  auburn,  the 
beard  and  moustache  a  shade  darker,  clipped  short,  not  disguising 
the  outline  of  lips,  which  were  now  compressed,  as  if  smiles  had 
of  late  been  unfamiliar  to  them  ;  yet  such  compression  did  not 
seem  in  harmony  with  the  physiognomical  character  of  their 
formation,  which  was  that  assigned  by  Lavater  to  temperaments 
easily  moved  to  gaiety  and  pleasure. 

Another  man,  about  his  own  age,  coming  quickly  out  of  one 
of  the  streets  of  the  Chausee  d’Antin,  brushed  close  by  the  stately 
pedestrian  above  described,  caught  sight  of  his  countenance, 
stopped  short,  and  exclaimed,  “  Alain !  ”  The  person  thus 
abruptly  accosted  turned  his  eye  tranquilly  on  the  eager  face,  of 
which  all  the  lower  part  was  enveloped  in  black  beard  ;  and 
slightly  lifting  his  hat,  with  a  gesture  of  the  head  that  implied, 
“  Sir,  you  are  mistaken  ;  I  have  not  the  honour  to  know  you,” 
continued  his  slow  indifferent  way.  The  would-be  acquaintance 
was  not  so  easily  rebuffed.  “  Peste ,”  he  said,  between  his  teeth, 
“  I  am  certainly  right.  He  is  not  much  altered-  -of  course  I  am  ; 
ten  years  of  Paris  would  improve  an  orang-outang.”  Quickening 
his  step,  and  regaining  the  side  of  the  man  he  had  called  “  Alain,” 
he  said,  with  a  well-bred  mixture  of  boldness  and  courtesy  in  his 
tone  and  countenance — 

“Ten  thousand  pardons  if  I  am  wrong.  But  surely  I  accost 
Alain  de  Kerouec,  son  of  the  Marquis  de  Rochebriant.” 
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“  True,  sir  ;  but - ” 

“  But  you  do  not  remember  me,  your  old  college  friend, 
Frederic  Lemercier?” 

“  Is  it  possible  ?  ”  cried  Alain,  cordially,  and  with  an  animation 
which  changed  the  whole  character  of  his  countenance.  “  My 
lear  Frederic,  my  dear  friend,  this  is  indeed  good  fortune !  So 
you,  too,  are  at  Paris  ?  ” 

“Of  course;  and  you?  Just  come,  I  perceive,”  he  added, 
somewhat  satirically,  as,  linking  his  arm  in  his  new-found  friend’s, 
he  glanced  at  the  cut  of  that  friend’s  coat-collar. 

“  I  have  been  here  a  fortnight,”  replied  Alain. 

“  Hem  i  I  suppose  you  lodge  in  the  old  Hotel  de  Rochebriant. 
I  passed  it  yesterday,  admiring  its  vast  faqade,  little  thinking  you 
were  its  inmate.” 

“  Neither  am  I  ;  the  hotel  does  not  belong  to  me — it  was  sold 
some  years  ago  by  my  father.” 

“  Indeed  !  I  hope  your  father  got  a  good  price  for  it ;  those 
grand  hotels  have  trebled  their  value  within  the  last  five  years, 
And  how  is  your  father  ?  Still  the  same  polished  grand  seigneur  t 
I  never  saw  him  but  once,  you  know  ;  and  I  shall  never  forget 
his  smile,  style  grand  monarqne,  when  he  patted  me  on  the  head 
and  tipped  me  ten  napoleons.” 

“My  father  is  no  more,”  said  Alain,  gravely ;  “he  has  been 
dead  nearly  three  years.” 

“  del !  forgive  me,  I  am  greatly  shocked.  Hem  !  so  you  are 
now  the  Marquis  de  Rochebriant,  a  great  historical  name,  worth 
a  large  sum  in  the  market.  Few  such  names  left.  Superb  place 
your  old  chateau,  is  it  not  ?  ” 

“  A  superb  place,  No — a  venerable  ruin,  Yes  !  ” 

“  Ah,  a  ruin  !  so  much  the  better.  All  the  bankers  are  mad 
after  ruins — so  charming  an  amusement  to  restore  them.  You 
will  restore  yours,  without  doubt.  I  will  introduce  you  to  such 
an  architect !  has  the  moyen  Age  at  his  fingers’  ends.  Dear — but 
a  genius.” 

The  young  Marquis  smiled — for  since  he  had  found  a  college 
friend,  his  face  showed  that  it  could  smile ;  smiled,  but  not 
cheerfully,  and  answered — 

“  I  have  no  intention  to  restore  Rochebriant.  The  walls  are 
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solid  ;  they  have  weathered  the  storms  of  six  centuries ;  they  will 
last  my  time,  and  with  me  the  race  perishes.” 

“  Bah  !  the  race  perish,  indeed  !  you  will  marry.  Parlez-moi 
de  ga — you  could  not  come  to  a  better  man.  I  have  a  list  cf  all 
the  heiresses  at  Paris,  bound  in  russia  leather.  You  may  take 
your  choice  out  of  twenty.  Ah,  if  I  were  but  a  Rochebriant !  It 
is  an  infernal  thing  to  come  into  the  world  a  Lemercier.  I  am  a 
democrat,  of  course.  A  Lemercier  would  be  in  a  false  position 
if  he  were  not.  But  if  any  one  would  leave  me  twenty  acres  of 
land,  with  some  antique  right  to  the  De  and  a  title,  faith,  would 
not  I  be  an  aristocrat,  and  stand  up  for  my  order  ?  But  now  we 
have  met,  pray  let  us  dine  together.  Ah!  no  doubt  you  are 
engaged  every  day  for  a  month.  A  Rochebriant  just  new  to 
Paris  must  be  fete  by  all  the  Faubourg.” 

“  No,”  answered  Alain,  simply — “  I  am  not  engaged  ;  my  range 
of  acquaintance  is  more  circumscribed  than  you  suppose.” 

“  So  much  the  better  for  me.  I  am  luckily  disengaged  to-day, 
which  is  not  often  the  case,  for  I  am  in  some  request  in  my  own 
set,  though  it  is  not  that  of  the  Faubourg.  Where  shall  we  dine  ? 
—  at  the  Trois  Freres  ?  ” 

“  Wherever  you  please.  I  know  no  restaurant  at  Paris,  except 
a  very  ignoble  one,  close  by  my  lodging.” 

“  A  propos ,  where  do  you  lodge  ?  ” 

“Rue  de  l’Universitd,  Numero  *  *  *  .” 

“A  fine  street,  but  triste.  If  you  have  no  longer  your  family 
hotel,  you  have  no  excuse  to  linger  in  that  museum  of  mummies, 
the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  ;  you  must  go  into  one  of  the  new 
quarters  by  the  Champs  Elysees.  .  Leave  it  to  me ;  I’ll  find 
you  a  charming  apartment.  I  know  one  to  be  had  a  bargain — 
a  bagatelle — 500  naps  a-year.  Cost  you  about  two  or  three 
thousand  more  to  furnish  tolerably,  not  showily.  Leave  all  to 
me.  In  three  days  you  shall  be  settled.  A  propos !  horses  ! 
You  must  have  English  ones.  How  many  ? — three  for  the  saddle, 
two  for  your  coup /f  I’ll  find  them  for  you.  I  will  write  to 
London  to-morrow.  Reese  (Rice)  is  your  man.” 

“  Spare  yourself  that  trouble,  my  dear  Frederic.  I  keep  no 
horses  and  no  coupP.  I  shall  not  change  my  apartment.”  As  he 
said  this,  Rochebriant  drew  himself  up  somewhat  haughtily. 
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“  Faith,”  thought  Lemercier,  “  is  it  possible  that  the  Marquis  is 
poor  ?  No.  I  have  always  heard  that  the  Rochebriants  were 
among  the  greatest  proprietors  in  Bretagne.  Most  likely,  with 
all  his  innocence  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  he  knows  enough 
of  it  to  be  aware  that  I,  Frederic  Lemercier,  am  not  the  man  to 
patronise  one  of  its  greatest  nobles.  Sacre  bleu  !  if  I  thought 
that ;  if  he  meant  to  give  himself  airs  to  me,  his  old  college  friend 
— I  would — I  would  call  him  out.” 

Just  as  M.  Lemercier  had  come  to  that  bellicose  resolution, 
the  Marquis  said,  with  a  smile  which,  though  frank,  was  not 
without  a  certain  grave  melancholy  in  its  expression,  “  My  dear 
Frederic,  pardon  me  if  I  seem  to  receive  your  friendly  offers 
ungraciously.  But  I  believe  that  I  have  reasons  you  will  approve 
for  leading  at  Paris  a  life  which  you  certainly  will  not  envy;” 
then,  evidently  desirous  to  change  the  subject,  he  said  in  a  livelier 
tone,  “  But  what  a  marvellous  city  this  Paris  of  ours  is  !  Remem¬ 
ber  I  had  never  seen  it  before  :  it  burst  on  me  like  a  city  in  the 
Arabian  Nights  two  weeks  ago.  And  that  which  strikes  me 
most — I  say  it  with  regret  and  a  pang  of  conscience — is  certainly 
not  the  Paris  of  former  times,  but  that  Paris  which  M.  Buona¬ 
parte — I  beg  pardon,  which  the  Emperor— has  called  up  around 
him,  and  identified  for  ever  with  his  reign.  It  is  what  is  new 
in  Paris  that  strikes  and  enthrals  me.  Here  I  see  the  life  of 
France,  and  I  belong  to  her  tombs !  ” 

“  I  don’t  quite  understand  you,”  said  Lemercier.  “  If  you 
think  that  because  your  father  and  grandfather  were  Legitimists, 
you  have  not  the  fair  field  of  living  ambition  open  to  you  under 
the  Empire,  you  never  were  more  mistaken.  Moyen  Age ,  and 
even  rococo ,  are  all  the  rage.  You  have  no  idea  how  valuable 
your  name  would  be  either  at  the  Imperial  Court  or  in  a  Com¬ 
mercial  Company.  But  with  your  fortune  you  are  independent 
of  all  but  fashion  and  the  Jockey  Club.  And  a  propos  of  that, 
pardon  me — what  villain  made  your  coat  ? — let  me  know  ;  I  will 
denounce  him  to  the  police.” 

Half  amused,  half  amazed,  Alain  Marquis  de  Rochebriant 
looked  at  Frederic  Lemercier  much  as  a  good-tempered  lion 
may  look  upon  a  lively  poodle  who  takes  a  liberty  with  his  mane, 
and,  after  a  pause  he  replied  curtly,  “Tie  clothes  I  wear  at 
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Paris  were  made  in  Bretagne ;  and  if  the  name  of  Rochebriant 
be  of  any  value  at  all  in  Paris,  which  I  doubt,  let  me  trust  that  it 
will  make  me  acknowledged  as  gentilhomme ,  whatever  my  taste 
in  a  coat  or  whatever  the  doctrines  of  a  club  composed — of 
jockeys.” 

“Ha,  ha!”  cried  Lemercier,  freeing  himself  from  the  arm  of 
his  friend,  and  laughing  the  more  irresistibly  as  he  encountered 
the  grave  look  of  the  Marquis.  “  Pardon  me — I  can’t  help  it — 
the  Jockey  Club — composed  of  jockeys  !— it  is  too  much  1 — the 
best  joke.  My  dear  Alain,  there  is  some  of  the  best  blood  of 
Europe  in  the  Jockey  Club  ;  they  would  exclude  a  plain  bour¬ 
geois  like  me.  But  it  is  all  the  same — in  one  respect  you  are 
quite  right.  Walk  in  a  blouse  if  you  please — you  are  still 
Rochebriant — you  would  only  be  called  eccentric.  Alas !  I  am 
obliged  to  send  to  London  for  my  pantaloons ;  that  comes  of 
being  a  Lemercier.  But  here  we  are  in  the  Palais  Royal.” 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  salons  of  the  Trois  Freres  were  crowded — our  friends 
found  a  table  with  some  little  difficulty.  Lemercier  proposed  a 
private  cabinet,  which,  for  some  reason  known  to  himself,  the 
Marquis  declined. 

Lemercier  spontaneously  and  unrequested  ordered  the  dinner 
and  the  wines. 

While  waiting  for  their  oysters,  with  which,  when  in  season, 
French  bon-vivants  usually  commence  their  dinner,  Lemercier 
looked  round  the  salon  with  that  air  of  inimitable,  scrutinising, 
superb  impertinence  which  distinguishes  the  Parisian  dandy. 
Some  of  the  ladies  returned  his  glance  coquettishly,  for  Lemercier 
was  beau  gar$on  ;  others  turned  aside  indignantly,  and  muttered 
something  to  the  gentlemen  dining  with  them.  The  said  gentle¬ 
men,  when  old,  shook  their  heads,  and  continued  to  eat  unmoved; 
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'vhen  young,  turned  briskly  round,  and  looked  at  first  fiercely  at 
M.  Lemercier,  but,  encountering  his  eye  through  the  glass  which 
he  had  screwed  into  his  socket — noticing  the  hardihood  of  his 
countenance  and  the  squareness  of  his  shoulders — even  they 
turned  back  to  the  tables,  shook  their  heads,  and  continued  to 
eat  unmoved,  just  like  the  old  ones. 

“Ah!"  cried  Lemercier,  suddenly,  “here  comes  a  man  you 
should  know,  mon  cher.  He  will  tell  you  how  to  place  your 
money — a  rising  man — a  coming  man — a  future  minister.  Ah  ! 
bon  jour ,  Duplessis,  bon  jour,”  kissing  his  hand  to  a  gentleman 
who  had  just  entered,  and  was  looking  about  him  for  a  seat.  He 
was  evidently  well  and  favourably  known  at  the  Trois  Fr£res. 
The  waiters  had  flocked  round  him,  and  were  pointing  to  a  table 
by  the  window,  which  a  saturnine  Englishman,  who  had  dined 
off  a  beefsteak  and  potatoes,  was  about  to  vacate. 

Mons.  Duplessis,  having  first  assured  himself,  like  a  prudent 
man,  that  his  table  was  secure,  having  ordered  his  oysters,  his 
chablis,  and  his  potage  a  la  bisque,  now  paced  calmly  and  slowly 
across  the  salon,  and  halted  before  Lemercier. 

Here  let  me  pause  for  a  moment,  and  give  the  reader  a  rapid 
sketch  of  the  two  Parisians. 

Frederic  Lemercier  is  dressed,  somewhat  too  showily,  in  the 
extreme  of  the  prevalent  fashion.  He  wears  a  superb  pin  in  his 
cravat — a  pin  worth  2,000  francs ;  he  wears  rings  on  his  fingers, 
breloques  to  his  watch-chain.  He  has  a  warm  though  dark  com-  * 
plexion,  thick  black  eyebrows,  full  lips,  a  nose  somewhat  turned 
up,  but  not  small,  very  fine  large  dark  eyes,  a  bold,  open,  some¬ 
what  impertinent  expression  of  countenance — withal  decidedly 
handsome,  thanks  to  colouring,  youth,  and  vivacity  of  “  regard 

Lucien  Duplessis,  bending  over  the  table,  glancing  first  with 
curiosity  at  the  Marquis  de  Rochebriant,  who  leans  his  cheek  on 
his  hand  and  seems  not  to  notice  him,  then  concentrating  his 
attention  on  Frederic  Lemercier,  who  sits  square  with  his  hands 
clasped — Lucien  Duplessis  is  somewhere  between  forty  and  fifty, 
rather  below  the  middle  height,  slender,  but  not  slight — what  in 
English  phrase  is  called  “wiry"  He  is  dressed  with  extreme 
simplicity :  black  frock-coat  buttoned  up ;  black  cravat  worn 
highe;  than  men  who  follow  the  fashions  wear  their  neckcloths 
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now-a-days ;  a  hawk’s  eye  and  a  hawk’s  beak;  hair  of  a  dull 
brown,  very  short,  and  wholly  without  curl  ;  his  cheeks  -thin  and 
smoothly  shaven,  but  he  wears  a  moustache  and  imperial, 
plagiarised  from  those  of  his  sovereign,  and,  like  all  plagiarisms, 
carrying  the  borrowed  beauty  to  extremes,  so  that  the  points  of 
moustache  and  imperial,  stiffened  and  sharpened  by  cosmetics 
which  must  have  been  composed  of  iron,  looked  like  three  long 
stings  guarding  lip  and  jaw  from  invasion  ;  a  pale  olive-brown 
complexion;  eyes  small,  deep-sunk,  calm,  piercing ;  his  expres¬ 
sion  of  face  at  first  glance  not  striking,  except  for  quiet  immov¬ 
ability.  Observed  more  heedfully,  the  expression  was  keenly 
intellectual — determined  about  the  lips,  calculating  about  the 
brows  :  altogether  the  face  of  no  ordinary  man,  and  one  not,  per¬ 
haps,  without  fine  and  high  qualities,  concealed  from  the  general 
gaze  by  habitual  reserve,  but  justifying  the  confidence  of  those 
whom  he  admitted  into  his  intimacy. 

“Ah,  mon  cher ,”  said  Lemercier,  “you  promised  to  call  on  mo 
yesterday  at  two  o’clock.  I  waited  in  for  you  half  an  hour  ;  you 
never  came.” 

“  No  ;  I  went  first  to  the  Bourse.  The  shares  in  that  Company 
we  spoke  of  have  fallen ;  they  will  fall  much  lower — foolish  to  buy 
in  yet ;  so  the  object  of  my  calling  on  you  was  over.  I  took  it 
for  granted  you  would  not  wait  if  I  failed  my  appointment.  Do 
you  go  to  the  opera  to-night  ?  ” 

“  I  think  not — nothing  worth  going  for  ;  besides,  I  have  found 
an  old  friend,  td  whom  I  consecrate  this  evening.  Let  me 
introduce  you  to  the  Marquis  de  Rochebrjant.  Alain,  M. 
Duplessis.” 

The  two  gentlemen  bowed. 

“  I  had  the  honour  to  be  known  to  Monsieur  your  father,”  said 
Duplessis. 

“  Indeed,”  returned  Rochebriant.  “He  had  not  visited  Paris 
for  many  years  before  he  died.” 

“  It  was  in  London  I  met  him,  at  the  house  of  the  Russian 
Princess  C - .” 

The  Marquis  coloured  high,  inclined  his  head  gravely,  and 
made  no  reply.  Here  the  waiter  brought  the  oysters  and  the 
chablis,  and  Duplessis  retired  to  his  own  table. 
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That  is  the  most  extraordinary  man,”  said  Frederic,  as 
he  squeezed  the  lemon  over  his  oysters,  “  and  very  much  to  be 
admired.” 

“  How  so  ?  I  see  nothing  at  least  to  admire  in  his  face,”  said 
the  Marquis,  with  the  bluntness  of  a  provincial. 

“  His  face.  Ah  !  you  are  a  Legitimist — party  prejudice.  He 
dresses  his  face  after  the  Emperor ;  in  itself  a  very  clever  face, 
surely.” 

“  Perhaps,  but  not  an  amiable  one.  He  looks  like  a  bird  of 
prey.” 

“  All  clever  men  are  birds  of  prey.  The  eagles  are  the  heroes, 
and  the  owls  the  sages.  Duplessis  is  not  an  eagle  nor  an  owl.  I 
should  rather  call  him  a  falcon,  except  that  I  would  not  attempt 
to  hoodwink  him.” 

“  Call  him  what  you  will,”  said  the  Marquis,  indifferently  ; 
“  M.  Duplessis  can  be  nothing  to  me.” 

“  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,”  answered  Frederic,  somewhat 
nettled  by  the  phlegm  with  which  the  Provincial  regarded  the 
pretensions  of  the  Parisian.  “  Duplessis,  I  repeat  it,  is  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  man.  Though  untitled,  he  descends  from  your  old  aris¬ 
tocracy  ;  in  fact,  I  believe,  as  his  name  shows,  from  the  same 
stem  as  the  Richelieus.  His  father  was  a  great  scholar,  and  I 
believe  he  has  read  much  himself.  Might  have  distinguished 
himself  in  literature  or  at  the  bar,  but  his  parents  died  fearfully 
poor ;  and  some  distant  relations  in  commerce  took  charge  of 
him,  and  devoted  his  talents  to  the  Bourse.  Seven  years  ago  he 
lived  in  a  single  chamber,  au  quatrihne ,  near  the  Luxembourg. 
He  has  now  a  hotel,  not  large  but  charming,  in  the  Champs 
Elysees,  worth  at  least  600,000  francs.  Nor  has  he  made  his  own 
fortune  alone,  but  that  of  many  others  ;  some  of  birth  as  high  as 
your  own.  He  has  the  genius  of  riches,  and  knocks  off  a  million 
as  a  poet  does  an  ode,  by  the  force  of  inspiration.  He  is  hand- 
in-glove  with  the  Ministers,  and  has  been  invited  to  Compiegne 
by  the  Emperor.  You  will  find  him  very  useful.” 

Alain  made  a  slight  movement  of  incredulous  dissent,  and 
changed  the  conversation  to  reminiscences  of  old  school-boy 
days. 

The  dinner  at  length  came  to  a  close.  Frederic  rang  for  the 
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bill — glanced  over  it.  “  Fifty-nine  francs,”  said  he,  carelessly 
flinging  down  his  napoleon  and  a  half.  The  Marquis  silently 
drew  forth  his  purse  and  extracted  the  same  sum. 

When  they'  were  out  of  the  restaurant ,  Frederic  proposed 
adjourning  to  his  own  rooms.  “  I  can  promise  you  an  excellent 
cigar,  one  of  a  box  given  to  me  by  an  invaluable  young  Spaniard 
attached  to  the  Embassy  here.  Such  cigars  are  not  to  be  had  at 
Paris  for  money,  nor  even  for  love,  seeing  that  women,  however 
devoted  and  generous,  never  offer  you  anything  better  than  a 
cigarette.  Such  cigars  are  only  to  be  had  for  friendship.  Friend¬ 
ship  is  a  jewel.” 

“  I  never  smoke,”  answered  the  Marquis,  “  but  I  shall  be 
charmed  to  come  to  your  rooms  ;  only  don’t  let  me  encroach  on 
your  good-nature.  Doubtless  you  have  engagements  for  the 
evening.” 

“  None  till  eleven  o’clock,  when  I  have  promised  to  go  to  a 
soiree  to  which  I  do  not  offer  to  take  you  ;  for  it  is  one  of  those 
Bohemian  entertainments  at  which  it  would  do  you  harm  in  the 
Faubourg  to  assist — at  least  until  you  have  made  good  your 
position.  Let  me  see,  is  not  the  Duchesse  de  Tarascon  a  relation 
of  yours  ?  ” 

“  Yes  ;  my  poor  mother’s  first  cousin.” 

“  I  congratulate  you.  Trks  grande  dame.  She  will  launch  you 
inpuro  ccelo,  as  Juno  might  have  launched  one  of  her  young 
peacocks.” 

“  There  has  been  no  acquaintance  between  our  houses,” 
returned  the  Marquis,  drily,  “  since  the  mesalliance  of  her  second 
nuptials.” 

“  Mesalhafice  !  second  nuptials!  Her  second  husband  was  the 
Due  de  Tarascon.” 

“  A  duke  of  the  First  Empire — the  grandson  of  a  butcher.” 

“  Diable!  you  are  a  severe  genealogist,  Monsieur  le  Marquis. 
How  can  you  consent  to  walk  arm-in-arm  with  me,  whose  great¬ 
grandfather  supplied  bread  to  the  same  army  to  which  the  Due 
de  Tarascon’s  grandfather  furnished  the  meat?” 

“My  dear  Frederic,  we  two  have  an  equal  jedigree,  for  our 
friendship  dates  from  the  same  hour.  I  do  not  blame  the 
Dachesse  de  Tarascon  for  marrying  the  grandson  of  a  butcher, 
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but  for  marrying  the  son  of  a  man  made  duke  by  an  usurper. 
She  abandoned  the  faith  of  her  house  and  the  cause  of  her 
sovereign.  Therefore  her  marriage  is  a  blot  on  our  scutcheon." 

Frederic  raised  his  eyebrows,  but  had  the  tact  to  pursue  the 
subject  no  further.  He  who  interferes  in  the  quarrels  of  relations 
must  pass  through  life  without  a  friend. 

The  young  men  now  arrived  at  Lemercier’s  apartment,  an 
entresol  looking  on  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  consisting  of  more 
rooms  than  a  bachelor  generally  requires  ;  low-pitched,  indeed, 
but  of  good  dimensions,  and  decorated  and  furnished  with  a 
luxury  which  really  astonished  the  provincial,  though,  with  the 
high-bred  pride  of  an  oriental,  he  suppressed  every  sign  of 
surprise. 

Florentine  cabinets,  freshly  retouched  by  the  exquisite  skill  of 
Mombro,  costly  specimens  of  old  Sevres  and  Limoges ;  pictures 
and  bronzes  and  marble  statuettes — all  well  chosen  and  of  great 
price,  reflected  from  mirrors  in  Venetian  frames — made  a  coup 
d’ceil  very  favourable  to  that  respect  which  the  human  mind 
pays  to  the  evidences  of  money.  Nor  was  comfort  less  studied 
than  splendour.  Thick  carpets  covered  the  floors,  doubled  and 
quilted  portieres  excluded  all  draughts  from  chinks  in  the  doors. 
Having  allowed  his  friend  a  few  minutes  to  contemplate  and 
admire  the  salle  a  manger  and  salon  which  constituted  his  more 
state  apartments,  Frederic  then  conducted  him  into  a  small 
cabinet,  fitted  up  with  scarlet  cloth  and  gold  fringes,  whereon 
were  artistically  arranged  trophies  of  Eastern  weapons  and 
Turkish  pipes  with  amber  mouthpieces. 

There,  placing  the  Marquis  at  ease  on  a  divan  and  flinging 
himself  on  another,  the  Parisian  exquisite  ordered  a  valet,  well 
dressed  as  himself,  to  bring  coffee  and  liqueurs ;  and  after  vainly 
pressing  one  of  his  matchless  cigars  on  his  friend,  indulged  in  his 
own  Regalia. 

“  They  are  ten  years  old,”  said  Frederic,  with  a  tone  of 
compassion  at  Alain’s  self-inflicted  loss — “  ten  years  old.  Born 
therefore  about  the  year  in  which  we  two  parted - ” 

“  When  you  were  so  hastily  summoned  from  college,”  said  the 
Marquis,  “  by  the  news  of  your  father’s  illness.  We  expected 
you  back  in  vain.  Have  you  been  at  Paris  ever  since  ?  ” 
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“  Ever  since  ;  my  poor  father  died  of  that  illness.  His  fortune 
proved  much  larger  than  was  suspected — my  share  amounted  to 
an  income  from  investments  in  stocks,  houses,  & c.,  to  upwards  of 
60,000  francs  a  year  ;  and  as  I  wanted  six  years  to  my  majority 
of  course  the  capital  on  attaining  my  majority  would  be  increased 
by  accumulation.  My  mother  desired  to  keep  me  near  her  ;  my 
uncle,  who  was  joint  guardian  with  her,  looked  with  disdain  on  our 
poor  little  provincial  cottage  ;  so  promising  an  heir  should  acquire 
his  finishing  education  under  masters  at  Paris.  Long  before  I 
was  of  age,  I  was  initiated  into  politer  mysteries  of  our  capital 
than  those  celebrated  by  Eugene  Sue.  When  I  took  possession 
of  my  fortune  five  years  ago,  I  was  considered  a  Croesus ;  and 
really  for  that  patriarchal  time  I  was  wealthy.  Now,  alas!  my 
accumulations  have  vanished  in  my  outfit  ;  and  60,000  francs 
a-year  is  the  least  a  Parisian  can  live  upon.  It  is  not  only  that 
all  prices  have  fabulously  increased,  but  that  the  dearer  things 
become,  the  better  people  live.  When  I  first  came  out,  the  world 
speculated  upon  me ;  now,  in  order  to  keep  my  standing,  I  am 
forced  to  speculate  on  the  world.  Hitherto  I  have  not  lost ; 
Duplessis  let  me  into  a  few  good  things  this  year,  worth  100,000 
francs  or  so.  Croesus  consulted  the  Delphic  Oracle.  Duplessis 
was  not  alive  in  the  time  of  Croesus,  or  Croesus  would  have 
consulted  Duplessis.” 

Here  there  was  a  ring  at  the  outer  door  of  the  apartment,  and 
in  another  minute  the  valet  ushered  in  a  gentleman  somewhere 
about  the  age  of  thirty,  of  prepossessing  countenance,  and 
with  the  indefinable  air  of  good-breeding  and  usage  du  mo?ide. 
Frederic  started  up  to  greet  cordially  the  new-comer,  and  intro¬ 
duced  him  to  the  Marquis  under  the  name  of  “  Sare  Grarm  Varn.” 

“  Decidedly,”  said  the  visitor,  as  he  took  off  his  paletot  and 
seated  himself  beside  the  Marquis — “decidedly,  my  dear  Lemer- 
cier,”  said  he,  in  very  correct  French,  and  with  the  true  Parisian 
accent  and  intonation.  “You  Frenchmen  merit  that  praise  for 
polished  ignorance  of  the  language  of  barbarians  which  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  historian  bestows  on  the  ancient  Romans.  Permit 
me,  Marquis,  to  submit  to  you  the  consideration  whether  Grarm 
Varn  is  a  fair  rendering  of  my  name  as  truthfully  printed  on  this 
card.” 
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The  inscription  on  the  card,  thus  drawn  from  its  case  and 
placed  in  Alain’s  hand,  was — 

Mr.  Graham  Vane, 

No.  —  Rue  d’Anjou. 

The  Marquis  gazed  at  it  as  he  might  on  a  hieroglyphic,  and 
passed  it  on  to  Lemercier  in  discreet  silence. 

That  gentleman  made  another  attempt  at  the  barbarian 
appellation. 

“  ‘  Grar— ham  Varne.’  C'est  ca  !  I  triumph  !  all  difficulties 
yield  to  French  energy.” 

Here  the  coffee  and  liqueurs  were  served  ;  and  after  a  short 
pause  the  Englishman,  who  had  very  quietly  been  observing  the 
silent  Marquis,  turned  to  him  and  said,  “  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  I 
presume  it  was  your  father  whom  I  remember  as  an  acquaintance 
of  my  own  father  at  Ems.  It  is  many  years  ago ;  I  was  but  a 
child.  The  Count  de  Chambord  was  then  at  that  enervating 
little  spa  for  the  benefit  of  the  Countess’s  health.  If  our  friend 
Lemercier  does  not  mangle  your  name  as  he  does  mine,  I  under¬ 
stand  him  to  say  that  you  are  the  Marquis  de  Rochebriant.” 

“  That  is  my  name  :  it  pleases  me  to  hear  that  my  father 
was  among  those  who  flocked  to  Ems  to  do  homage  to  the 
royal  personage  who  deigns  to  assume  the  title  of  Count  de 
Chambord.” 

“My  own  ancestors  clung  to  the  descendants  of  James  JI.  till 
their  claims  were  buried  in  the  grave  of  the  last  Stuart ;  and  I 
honour  the  gallant  men  who,  like  your  father,  revere  in  an  exile 
the  heir  to  their  ancient  kings.” 

The  Englishman  said  this  with  grace  and  feeling ;  the  Mar¬ 
quis’s  heart  warmed  to  him  at  once. 

“  The  first  loyal  gentilhomme  I  have  met  at  Paris,”  thought  the 
Legitimist ;  “  and,  oh,  shame  !  not  a  Frenchman  !  ” 

Graham  Vane,  now  stretching  himself  and  accepting  the  cigar 
which  Lemercier  offered  him,  said  to  that  gentleman  :  “You  who 
know  your  Paris  by  heart — everybody  and  everything  therein 
worth  the  knowing,  with  many  bodies  and  many  things  that  are  not 
worth  it — can  you  inform  me  who  and  what  is  a  certain  lady  who 
every  fine  day  may  be  seen  walking  in  a  quiet  spot  at  the  outskirts 
of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  not  far  from  the  Baron  de  Rothschild’s 
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villa  ?  The  3aid  lady  arrives  at  this  selected  spot  in  a  dark-blue 
coupe  without  armorial  bearings,  punctually  at  the  hour  of  three. 
She  wears  always  the  same  dress,  a  kind  of  grey  pearl-coloured 
silk,  with  a  cachemire  shawl.  In  age  she  may  be  somewhat  about 
twenty— a  year  or  so  more  or  less — and  has  a  face  as  haunting 
as  a  Medusa’s ;  not,  however,  a  face  to  turn  a  man  into  a  stone, 
but  rather  of  the  two  turn  a  stone  into  a  man.  A  clear  paleness, 
with  a  bloom  like  an  alabaster  lamp  with  the  light  flashing 
through.  I  borrow  that  illustration  from  Sare  Scott,  who  applied 
it  to  Milor  Bee-ron.” 

“  I  have  not  seen  the  lady  you  describe,”  answered  Lemercier, 
feeling  humiliated  by  the  avowal ;  “  in  fact,  I  have  not  been  in 
that  sequestered  part  of  the  Bois  for  months  ;  but  I  will  go  to¬ 
morrow  :  three  o’clock  you  say  —  leave  it  to  me  ;  to-morrow 
evening,  if  she  is  a  Parisienne,  you  shall  know  all  about  her. 
But,  mon  cher ,  you  are  not  of  a  jealous  temperament  to  confide 
your  discovery  to  another.” 

“Yes,  I  am  of  a  very  jealous  temperament,”  replied  the 
Englishman  ;  “but  jealousy  comes  after  love,  and  not  before  it. 
I  am  not  in  love ;  I  am  only  haunted.  To-morrow  evening, 
then,  shall  we  dine  at  Philippe’s, sseven  o’clock.” 

“With  all  my  heart,”  said  Lemercier;  “and  you  too,  Alain.” 

“Thank  you,  no,”  said  the  Marquis,  briefly ;  and  he  rose,  drew 
on  his  gloves,  and  took  up  his  hat. 

At  these  signals  of  departure,  the  Englishman,  who  did  not 
want  tact  nor  delicacy,  thought  that  he  had  made  himself  de  trop 
in  the  tete-a-tete  of  two  friends  of  the  same  age  and  nation  ;  and, 
catching  up  his  paletot,  said  hastily,  “  No,  Marquis,  do  not  go 
yet,  and  leave  our  host  in  solitude ;  for  I  have  an  engagement 
which  presses,  and  only  looked  in  at  Lemercier’s  for  a  moment, 
seeing  the  light  at  his  windows.  Permit  me  to  hope  that  our 
acquaintance  will  not  drop,  and  inform  me  where  I  may  have  the 
honour  to  call  on  you.” 

“Nay,”  said  the  Marquis;  “I  claim  the  right  of  a  native  to 
pay  my  respects  first  to  the  foreigner  who  visits  our  capital, 
and,”  he  added  in  a  lower  tone,  “  who  speaks  so  nobly  of  those 
who  revere  its  exiles.” 

The  Englishman  saluted,  and  walked  slowly  towards  the  door ; 
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but  on  reaching  the  threshold  turned  back  and  made  a  sign  to 
Lemercier,  unperceived  by  Alain. 

Frederic  understood  the  sign,  and  followed  Graham  Vane  into 
the  adjoining  room,  closing  the  door  as  he  passed. 

“  My  dear  Lemercier,  of  course  I  should  not  have  intruded  on 
you  at  this  hour  on  a  mere  visit  of  ceremony.  I  called  to  say 
that  the  Mademoiselle  Duval  whose  address  you  sent  me  is  not 
the  right  one — not  the  lady  whom,  knowing  your  wide  range  of 
acquaintance,  I  asked  you  to  aid  me  in  finding  out.” 

“  Not  the  right  Duval  ?  Diable!  she  answered  your  description 
exactly.” 

“  Not  at  all.” 

“  You  said  she  was  very  pretty  and  young — under  twenty.” 

“You  forgot  that  I  said  she  deserved  that  description  twenty- 
one  years  ago.” 

“  Ah,  so  you  did  ;  but  some  ladies  are  always  young.  ‘  Age,’ 
says  a  wit  in  the  Figaro ,  ‘  is  a  river  which  the  women  compel  to 
reascend  to  its  source  when  it  has  flowed  onward  more  than 
twenty  years.’  Never  mind — soyez  tranquille — I  will  find  your 
Duval  yet  if  she  is  to  be  found.  But  why  could  not  the  friend 
who  commissioned  you  to  inquire  choose  a  name  less  common  ? 
Duval !  every  street  in  Paris  has  a  shop-door  over  which  is 
inscribed  the  name  of  Duval.” 

“  Quite  true,  there  is  the  difficulty  ;  however,  my  dear  Lemer¬ 
cier,  pray  continue  to  look  out  for  a  Louise  Duval  who  was  young 
and  pretty  twenty-one  years  ago — this  search  ought  to  interest 
me  more  than  that  which  I  entrusted  to  you  to-night,  respecting 
the  pearly-robed  lady :  for  in  the  last  I  but  gratify  my  own 
whim  ;  in  the  first  I  discharge  a  promise  to  a  friend.  You,  so 
perfect  a  Frenchman,  know  the  difference ;  honour  is  engaged  to 
the  first.  Be  sure  you  let  me  know  if  you  find  any  other 
Madame  or  Mademoiselle  Duval ;  and  of  course  you  remember 
your  promise  not  to  mention  to  any  one  the  commission  of 
inquiry  you  so  kindly  undertake.  I  congratulate  you  on  your 
friendship  for  M.  de  Rochebriant.  What  a  noble  countenance 
and  manner  !  ” 

Lemercier  returned  to  the  Marquis.  “  Such  a  pity  you  can’t 
dine  with  us  to-morrow.  I  fear  you  made  but  a  poor  dinner 
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to-day.  But  it  is  always  better  to  arrange  the  menu  beforehand. 
I  will  send  to  Philippe’s  to-morrow.  Do  not  be  afraid.” 

The  Marquis  paused  a  moment,  and  on  his  young  face  a 
proud  struggle  was  visible.  At  last  he  said,  bluntly  and  man¬ 
fully — 

“My  dear  Frederic,  your  world  and  mine  are  not  and  cannot 
be  the  same.  Why  should  I  be  ashamed  to  own  to  my  old 
schoolfellow  that  I  am  poor — very  poor ;  that  the  dinner  I  have 
shared  with  you  to-day  is  to  me  a  criminal  extravagance  ?  I 
lodge  in  a  single  chamber  on  the  fourth  storey;  I  dine  off  a 
single  plat  at  a  small  restaurateur  s ;  the  utmost  income  I  can 
allow  to  myself  does  not  exceed  5,000  francs  a-year  :  my  fortunes 
I  cannot  hope  much  to  improve.  In  his  own  country  Alain  de 
Rochebriant  has  no  career.” 

Lemercier  was  so  astonished  by  this  confession  that  he  remained 
for  some  moments  silent,  eyes  and  mouth  both  wide  open  ;  at 
length  he  sprang  up,  embraced  his  friend  well-nigh  sobbing,  and 
exclaimed,  “  Tant  mieux  pour  moi!  You  must  take  your  lodging 
with  me.  I  have  a  charming  bedroom  to  spare.  Don’t  say  no. 
It  will  raise  my  own  position  to  say  ‘  I  and  Rochebriant  keep 
house  together.’  It  must  be  so.  Come  here  to-morrow.  As  for 
not  having  a  career  —  bah  !  I  and  Duplessis  will  settle  that. 
You  shall  be  a  millionnaire  in  two  years.  Meanwhile  we 
will  join  capitals:  I  my  paltry  notes,  you  your  grand  name. 
Settled  !  ” 

“My  dear,  dear  Frederic,”  said  the  young  noble,  deeply 
affected,  “  on  reflection  you  will  see  what  you  propose  is  im¬ 
possible.  Poor  I  may  be  without  dishonour ;  live  at  another 
man’s  cost  I  cannot  do  without  baseness.  It  does  not  require  to 
be  gentilhomme  to  feel  that :  it  is  enough  to  be  a  Frenchman. 
Come  and  see  me  when  you  can  spare  the  time.  There  is  my 
address.  You  are  the  only  man  in  Paris  to  whom  I  shall  be  at 
home.  Au  revoir.”  And  breaking  away  from  Lemercier’s  clasp, 
the  Marquis  hurried  off. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ALAIN  reached  the  house  in  which  he  lodged.  Externally  a 
fine  house,  it  had  been  the  hotgl  of  a  great  family  in  the  old 
regime.  On  the  first  floor  were  still  superb  apartments,  with 
ceilings  painted  by  Le  Brun,  with  walls  on  which  the  thick  silks 
still  seemed  fresh.  These  rooms  were  occupied  by  a  rich  agent  de 
change;  but,  like  all  such  ancient  palaces,  the  upper  storeys  were 
wretchedly  defective  even  in  the  comforts  which  poor  men 
demand  now-a-days  :  a  back  staircase,  narrow,  dirty,  never 
lighted,  dark  as  Erebus,  led  to  the  room  occupied  by  the  Mar¬ 
quis,  which  might  be  naturally  occupied  by  a  needy  student  or  a 
virtuous  grisette.  But  there  was  to  him  a  charm  in  that  old 
hotel,  and  the  richest  locataire  therein  was  not  treated  with  a 
respect  so  ceremonious  as  that  which  attended  the  lodger  on  the 
fourth  storey.  The  porter  and  his  wife  were  Bretons  ;  they  came 
from  the  village  of  Rochebriant ;  they  had  known  Alain’s  parents 
in  their  young  days  ;  it  was  their  kinsman  who  had  recom¬ 
mended  him  to  the  hotel  which  they  served  :  so,  when  he  paused 
at  the  lodge  for  his  key,  which  he  had  left  there,  the  porter’s  wife 
was  in  waiting  for  his  return,  and  insisted  on  lighting  him  upstairs 
and  seeing  to  his  fire,  for  after  a  warm  day  the  night  had  turned 
to  that  sharp  biting  cold  which  is  more  trying  in  Paris  than  even 
in  London. 

The  old  woman,  running  up  the  stairs  before  him,  opened  the 
door  of  his  room,  and  busied  herself  at  the  fire.  “  Gently,  my 
good  Marthe,”  said  he,  “  that  log  suffices.  I  have  been  extrava¬ 
gant  to-day,  and  must  pinch  for  it.” 

“M.le  Marquis  jests,”  said  the  old  woman,  laughing. 

“  No,  Marthe  ;  I  am  serious.  I  have  sinned,  but  I  shall  reform. 
Entre  nous ,  my  dear  friend,  Paris  is  very  dear  when  one  sets  one’s 
foot  out  of  doors :  I  must  soon  go  back  to  Rochebriant.” 

“  When  M.  le  Marquis  goes  back  to  Rochebriant  he  must  take 
with  him  a  Madame  la  Marquise — some  pretty  angel  with  a 
suitable  dot:' 
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“  A  dot  suitable  to  the  ruins  of  Rochebriant  would  not 
suffice  to  repair  them,  Marthe  :  give  me  my  dressing-gown,  and 
good-night.” 

“  Bon  repos ,  M.  le  Marquis  !  beaux  reves ,  et  bel  avenir .” 

“  Bel  avenir  !  ”  murmured  the  young  man  bitterly,  leaning  his 
cheek  on  his  hand  ;  “what  fortune  fairer  than  the  present  can  be 
mine  ?  yet  inaction  in  youth  is  more  keenly  felt  than  in  age. 
How  lightly  I  should  endure  poverty  if  it  brought  poverty’s 
ennobling  companion,  Labour — denied  to  me!  Well,  well;  I 
must  go  back  to  the  old  rock :  on  this  ocean  there  is  no  sail,  not 
even  an  oar,  for  me.” 

Alain  de  Rochebriant  had  not  been  reared  to  the  expectation  of 
poverty.  The  only  son  of  a  father  whose  estates  were  large 
beyond  those  of  most  nobles  in  modern  France,  his  destined 
heritage  seemed  not  unsuitable  to  his  illustrious  birth.  Educated 
at  a  provincial  academy,  he  had  been  removed  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  to  Rochebriant,  and  lived  there  simply  and  lonelily 
enough,  but  still  in  a  sort  of  feudal  state,  with  an  aunt,  an  elder 
and  unmarried  sister  to  his  father 

His  father  he  never  saw  but  twice  after  leaving  college.  That 
brilliant  seigneur  visited  France  but  rarely,  for  very  brief  intervals, 
residing  wholly  abroad.  To  him  went  all  the  revenues  of  Roche¬ 
briant  save  what  sufficed  for  the  menage  of  his  son  and  his  sister. 
It  was  the  cherished  belief  of  these  two  loyal  natures  that  the 
Marquis  secretly  devoted  his  fortune  to  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons 
— how,  they  knew  not,  though  they  often  amused  themselves  by 
conjecturing;  and  the  young  man,  as  he  grew  up,  nursed  the 
hope  that  he  should  soon  hear  that  the  descendant  of  Henri 
Quatre  had  crossed  the  frontier  on  a  white  charger  and  hoisted 
the  old  gonfalon  with  its  fleur-de-lis.  Then,  indeed,  his  own 
career  would  be  opened,  and  the  sword  of  the  Kerouecs  drawn 
from  its  sheath.  Day  after  day  he  expected  to  hear  of  revolts,  of 
which  his  noble  father  was  doubtless  the  soul.  But  the  Marquis, 
though  a  sincere  Legitimist,  was  by  no  means  an  enthusiastic 
fanatic.  He  was  simply  a  very  proud,  a  very  polished,  a  very 
luxurious,  and,  though  not  without  the  kindliness  and  generosity 
which  were  common  attributes  of  the  old  French  noblesse,  a  very 
selfish  grand  seigneur. 
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Losing  his  wife  (who  died  the  first  year  of  marriage  in  giving 
birth  to  Alain)  while  he  was  yet  very  young,  he  had  lived  a  frank 
libertine  life  until  he  fell  submissive  under  the  despotic  yoke  of  a 
Russian  Princess,  who,  for  some  mysterious  reason,  never  visited 
her  own  country  and  obstinately  refused  to  reside  in  France.  She 
was  fond  of  travel,  and  moved  yearly  from  London  to  Naples, 
Naples  to  Vienna,  Berlin,  Madrid,  Seville,  Carlsbad,  Baden-Baden 
—anywhere  for  caprice  or  change,  except  Paris.  This  fair 
wanderer  succeeded  in  chaining  to  herself  the  heart  and  the  steps 
of  the  Marquis  de  Rochebriant. 

She  was  very  rich  ;  she  lived  semi-royally.  Hers  was  just 
the  house  in  which  it  suited  the  Marquis  to  be  the  enfant  gdtd. 
I  suspect  that,  cat-like,  his  attachment  was  rather  to  the  house 
than  to  the  person  of  his  mistress.  Not  that  he  was  domiciled 
with  the  Princess ;  that  would  have  been  somewhat  too  much 
against  the  proprieties,  greatly  too  much  against  the  Marquis’s 
notions  of  his  own  dignity.  He  had  his  own  carriage,  his  own 
apartments,  his  own  suite ,  as  became  so  grand  a  seigneur ,  and  the 
lover  of  so  grand  a  dame.  His  estates,  mortgaged  before  he  came 
to  them,  yielded  no  income  sufficient  for  his  wants  ;  he  mortgaged 
deeper  and  deeper,  year  after  year,  till  he  could  mortgage  them 
no  more.  He  sold  his  hotel  at  Paris — he  accepted  without 
scruple  his  sister’s  fortune — he  borrowed  with  equal  sang  froid 
the  two  hundred  thousand  francs  which  his  son  on  coming  of 
age  inherited  from  his  mother.  Alain  yielded  that  fortune  to 
him  without  a  murmur — nay,  with  pride ;  he  thought  it  destined 
to  go  towards  raising  a  regiment  for  the  fleur-de-lis. 

To  do  the  Marquis  justice,  he  was  fully  persuaded  that  he 
should  shortly  restore  to  his  sister  and  son  what  he  so  recklessly 
took  from  them.  He  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  his  Princess 
so  soon  as  her  own  husband  died.  She  had  been  separated  from 
the  Prince  for  many  years,  and  every  year  it  was  said  he  could 
not  last  a  year  longer.  But  he  completed  the  measure  of  his  con¬ 
jugal  iniquities  by  continuing  to  live;  and  one  day,  by  mistake, 
Death  robbed  the  lady  of  the  Marquis  instead  of  the  Prince. 

This  was  an  accident  which  the  Marquis  had  never  counted 
upon.  He  was  still  young  enough  to  consider  himself  young  ;  in 
fact,  one  principal  reason  for  keeping  Alain  secluded  in  Bretagne 
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was  his  reluctance  to  introduce  into  the  world  a  son  “  as  old  as 
myself”  he  would  say  pathetically.  The  news  of  his  death,  which 
happened  at  Baden  after  a  short  attack  of  bronchitis  caught  in  a 
supper  al fresco  at  the  old  castle,  was  duly  transmitted  to  Roche- 
briant  by  the  Princess ;  and  the  shock  to  Alain  and  his  aunt  was 
the  greater  because  they  had  seen  so  little  of  the  departed  that 
they  regarded  him  as  a  heroic  myth,  an  impersonation  of  ancient 
chivalry,  condemning  himself  to  voluntary  exile  rather  than  do 
homage  to  usurpers.  But  from  their  grief  they  were  soon  roused 
by  the  terrible  doubt  whether  Rochebriant  could  still  be  retained 
in  the  family.  Besides  the  mortgagees,  creditors  from  half  the 
capitals  in  Europe  sent  in  their  claims ;  and  all  the  movable 
effects  transmitted  to  Alain  by  his  father’s  confidential  Italian 
valet,  except  sundry  carriages  and  horses  which  were  sold  at 
Baden  for  what  they  would  fetch,  were  a  magnificent  dressing- 
case,  in  the  secret  drawer  of  which  were  some  bank-notes 
amounting  to  thirty  thousand  francs,  and  three  large  boxes 
containing  the  Marquis’s  correspondence,  a  few  miniature  female 
portraits,  and  a  great  many  locks  of  hair. 

Wholly  unprepared  for  the  ruin  that  stared  him  in  the  face,  the 
young  Marquis  evinced  the  natural  strength  of  his  character  by 
the  calmness  with  which  he  met  the  danger,  and  the  intelligence 
with  which  he  calculated  and  reduced  it. 

By  the  help  of  the  family  notary  in  the  neighbouring  town,  he 
made  himself  master  of  his  liabilities  and  his  means ;  and  he 
found  that,  after  paying  all  debts  and  providing  for  the  interest 
of  the  mortgages,  a  property  which  ought  to  have  realised  a 
rental  of  ,£10,000  a-year,  yielded  not  more  than  £400.  Nor  was 
even  this  margin  safe,  nor  the  property  out  of  peril ;  for  the 
principal  mortgagee,  who  was  a  capitalist  in  Paris  named  Louvier, 
having  had  during  the  life  of  the  late  Marquis  more  than  once  to 
wait  for  his  half-yearly  interest  longer  than  suited  his  patience — • 
and  his  patience  was  not  enduring — plainly  declared  that  if  the 
same  delay  recurred  he  should  put  his  right  of  seizure  in  force ; 
and  in  France  still  more  than  in  England,  bad  seasons  seriously 
affect  the  security  of  rents.  To  pay  away  £ 9,600  a-year  regularly 
out  of  £10,000,  with  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  the  whole  if  not 
paid,  whether  crops  may  fail,  farmers  procrastinate,  and  timber 
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fall  in  price,  is  to  live  with  the  sword  of  Damocles  over  one’s 
head. 

For  two  years  and  more,  however,  Alain  met  his  difficulties 
with  prudence  and  vigour ;  he  retrenched  the  establishment 
hitherto  kept  at  the  chateau,  resigned  such  rural  pleasures  as  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  indulge,  and  lived  like  one  of  his  petty 
farmers.  But  the  risks  of  the  future  remained  undiminished. 

“There  is  but  one  way,  Monsieur  le  Marquis,”  said  the  family 
notary,  M.  Hubert,  “  by  which  you  can  put  your  estate  in 
comparative  safety.  Your  father  raised  his  mortgages  from  time 
to  time,  as  he  wanted  money,  and  often  at  interest  above  the 
average  market  interest.  You  may  add  considerably  to  your 
income  by  consolidating  all  these  mortgages  into  one  at  a  lower 
percentage,  and  in  so  doing  pay  off  this  formidable  mortgagee, 
M.  Louvier,  who,  I  shrewdly  suspect,  is  bent  upon  becoming  the 
proprietor  of  Rochebriant.  Unfortunately  those  few  portions  of 
your  land  which  were  but  lightly  charged,  and,  lying  contiguous 
to  small  proprietors,  were  coveted  by  them,  and  could  be  advan¬ 
tageously  sold,  are  already  gone  to  pay  the  debts  of  Monsieur  the 
late  Marquis.  There  are,  however,  two  small  farms  which, 

bordering  close  on  the  town  of  S - ,  I  think  I  could  dispose  of 

for  building  purposes  at  high  rates  ;  but  these  lands  are  covered 
by  Monsieur  Louvier’s  general  mortgage,  and  he  has  refused  to 
release  them,  unless  the  whole  debt  be  paid.  Were  that  debt 
therefore  transferred  to  another  mortgagee,  we  might  stipulate 
for  their  exception,  and  in  so  doing  secure  a  sum  of  more  than 
100,000  francs,  which  you  could  keep  in  reserve  for  a  pressing  or 
unforeseen  occasion,  and  make  the  nucleus  of  a  capital  devoted 
to  the  gradual  liquidation  of  the  charges  on  the  estate.  For  with 
a  little  capital,  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  your  rent-roll  might  be 
very  greatly  increased,  the  forests  and  orchards  improved,  those 

meadows  round  S -  drained  and  irrigated.  Agriculture  is 

beginning  to  be  understood  in  Bretagne,  and  your  estate  would 
soon  double  its  value  in  the  hands  of  a  spirited  capitalist.  My 
advice  to  you,  therefore,  is  to  go  to  Paris,  employ  a  good  avoid, 
practised  in  such  branch  of  his  profession,  to  negotiate  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  your  mortgages  upon  terms  that  will  enable  you  to 
se/1  outlying  portions,  and  so  pay  off  the  charge  by  instalments 
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agreed  upon  ; — to  see  if  some  safe  company  or  rich  individual 
can  be  found  to  undertake  for  a  term  of  years  the  management 
of  your  forests,  the  draining  of  the  S - meadows,  the  superin¬ 

tendence  of  your  fisheries,  &c.  They,  it  is  true,  will  monopolise 
the  profits  for  many  years — perhaps  twenty  ;  but  you  are  a  young 
man  ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  you  will  re-enter  on  your  estate 
with  a  rental  so  improved  that  the  mortgages,  now  so  awful,  will 
seem  to  you  comparatively  trivial.” 

In  pursuance  of  this  advice,  the  young  Marquis  had  come  to 
Paris  fortified  with  a  letter  from  M.  Hebert  to  an  avouJ  of 
eminence,  and  with  many  letters  from  his  aunt  to  the  nobles  of 
the  Faubourg  connected  with  his  house.  Now  one  reason  why 
M.  Hubert  had  urged  his  client  to  undertake  this  important 
business  in  person,  rather  than  volunteer  his  own  services  in 
Paris,  was  somewhat  extra-professional.  He  had  a  sincere  and 
profound  affection  for  Alain  ;  he  felt  compassion  for  that  young 
life  so  barrenly  wasted  in  seclusion  and  severe  privations  ;  he 
respected,  but  was  too  practical  a  man  of  business  to  share,  those 
chivalrous  sentiments  of  loyalty  to  an  exiled  dynasty  which 
disqualified  the  man  for  the  age  he  lived  in,  and,  if  not  greatly 
modified,  would  cut  him  off  from  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  his 
eager  generation.  He  thought  plausibly  enough  that  the  air  of 
the  grand  metropolis  was  necessary  to  the  mental  health, 
enfeebled  and  withering  amidst  the  feudal  mists  of  Bretagne ; 
that  once  in  Paris,  Alain  would  imbibe  the  ideas  of  Paris,  adapt 
himself  to  some  career  leading  to  honour  and  to  fortune,  for 
which  he  took  facilities  from  his  high  birth,  an  historical  name 
too  national  for  any  dynasty  not  to  welcome  among  its  adherents, 
and  an  intellect  not  yet  sharpened  by  contact  and  competition 
with  others,  but  in  itself  vigorous,  habituated  to  thought,  and  vivi¬ 
fied  by  the  noble  aspirations  which  belong  to  imaginative  natures. 

At  the  least,  Alain  would  be  at  Paris  in  the  social  position 
which  would  afford  him  the  opportunities  of  a  marriage,  in  which 
his  birth  and  rank  would  be  readily  accepted  as  an  equivalent  to 
some  ample  fortune  that  would  serve  to  redeem  the  endangered 
seigneuries.  He  therefore  warned  Alain  that  the  affair  for  which 
fie  went  to  Paris  might  be  tedious,  that  lawyers  were  always 
slow,  and  advised  him  to  calculate  on  remaining  several  months, 
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perhaps  a  year ;  delicately  suggesting  that  his  rearing  hitherto 
had  been  too  secluded  for  his  age  and  rank,  and  that  a  year  at 
Paris,  even  if  he  failed  in  the  object  which  took  him  there, 
would  not  be  thrown  away  in  the  knowledge  of  men  and  things 
that  would  fit  him  better  to  grapple  with  his  difficulties  on  his 
return. 

Alain  divided  his  spare  income  between  his  aunt  and  himself, 
and  had  come  to  Paris  resolutely  determined  to  live  within  the 
£ 200  a-year  which  remained  to  his  share.  He  felt  the  revolution 
in  his  whole  being  that  commenced  when  out  of  sight  of  the 
petty  principality  in  which  he  was  the  object  of  that  feudal 
revere  ce,  still  surviving  in  the  more  unfrequented  parts  of 
Bretagne,  for  the  representatives  of  illustrious  names  connected 
with  the  immemorial  legends  of  the  province. 

The  very  bustle  of  a  railway,  with  its  crowd  and  quickness  and 
unceremonious  democracy  of  travel,  served  to  pain  and  confound 
and  humiliate  that  sense  of  individual  dignity  in  which  he  had 
been  nurtured.  He  felt  that,  once  away  from  Rochebriant,  he 
was  but  a  cipher  in  the  sum  of  human  beings.  Arrived  at  Paris, 
and  reaching  the  gloomy  hotel  to  which  he  had  been  recom¬ 
mended,  he  greeted  even  the  desolation  of  that  solitude  which  is 
usually  so  oppressive  to  a  stranger  in  the  metropolis  of  his  native 
land.  Loneliness  was  better  than  the  loss  of  self  in  the  reek  and 
pressure  of  an  unfamiliar  throng.  For  the  first  few  days  he  had 
wandered  over  Paris  without  calling  even  on  the  avow!  to  whom 
M.  Hebert  had  directed  him.  He  felt  with  the  instinctive 
acuteness  of  a  mind  which,  under  sounder  training,  would  have 
achieved  no  mean  distinction,  that  it  was  a  safe  precaution  to 
imbue  himself  with  the  atmosphere  of  the  place,  and  seize  on 
those  general  ideas  which  in  great  capitals  are  so  contagious 
that  they  are  often  more  accurately  caught  by  the  first  impres¬ 
sions  than  by  subsequent  habit,  before  he  brought  his  mind  into 
collision  with  those  of  the  individuals  he  had  practically  to 
deal  with. 

At  last  he  repaired  to  the  avout,  M.  Gandrin,  Rue  St.  Flor- 
entin.  He  had  mechanically  formed  his  idea  of  the  abode  and 
person  of  an  avoue  from  his  association  with  M.  Hebert.  He 
exp  icted  to  find  a  dull  house  in  a  dull  street  near  the  centre  of 
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business,  remote  from  the  haunts  of  idlers,  and  a  grave  man  of 
unpretending  exterior  and  matured  years. 

He  arrived  at  a  hotel  newly  fronted,  richly  decorated,  in  the 
fashionable  quartier  close  by  the  Tuileries.  He  entered  a  wide 
porte  cochfre ,  and  was  directed  by  the  concierge  to  mount  au premier. 
There,  first  detained  in  an  office  faultlessly  neat,  with  spruce 
young  men  at  smart  desks,  he  was  at  length  admitted  into  a 
noble  salon ,  and  into  the  presence  of  a  gentleman  lounging  in  an 
easy-chair  before  a  magnificent  bureau  of  marqueterie, genre  Louis 
Seize ,  engaged  in  patting  a  white  curly  lapdog,  with  a  pointed 
nose  and  a  shrill  bark. 

The  gentleman  rose  politely  on  his  entrance,  and  released  the 
dog,  who,  after  sniffing  the  Marquis,  condescended  not  to  bite. 

“Monsieur  le  Marquis,”  said  M.  Gandrin,  glancing  at  the  card 
and  the  introductory  note  from  M.  Hebert,  which  Alain  had  sent 
in,  and  which  lay  on  the  secretaire  beside  heaps  of  letters  nicely 
arranged  and  labelled,  “  charmed  to  make  the  honour  of  your 
acquaintance  ;  just  arrived  at  Paris  ?  So  M.  Hubert — a  very 
worthy  person  whom  I  have  never  seen,  but  with  whom  I  have 
had  correspondence — tells  me  you  wish  for  my  advice ;  in  fact, 
he  wrote  to  me  some  days  ago,  mentioning  the  business  in  ques¬ 
tion — consolidation  of  mortgages.  A  very  large  sum  wanted, 
Monsieur  le  Marquis,  and  not  to  be  had  easily.” 

“Nevertheless,”  said  Alain,  quietly,  “  I  should  imagine  that 
there  must  be  many  capitalists  in  Paris  willing  to  invest  in  good 
securities  at  fair  interest.” 

“  You  are  mistaken,  Marquis  ;  very  few  such  capitalists.  Men 
worth  money  nowadays  like  quick  returns  and  large  profits,  thanks 
to  the  magnificent  system  of  Credit  Mobilier ,  in  which,  as  you 
are  aware,  a  man  may  place  his  money  in  any  trade  or  specula¬ 
tion  without  liabilities  beyond  his  share.  Capitalists  are  nearly 
all  traders  or  speculators.” 

“Then,”  said  the  Marquis,  half  rising,  “I  am  to  presume,  sir, 
that  you  are  not  likely  to  assist  me.” 

“No,  I  don’t  say  that,  Marquis.  I  will  look  with  care  into 
the  matter.  Doubtless  you  have  with  you  an  abstract  of  the 
nec  essary  documents,  the  conditions  of  the  present  mortgages 
the  rental  of  the  estate,  its  probable  prospects,  and  so  forth.” 
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“  Sir,  I  have  such  an  abstract  with  me  at  Paris  ;  and  having 
gone  into  it  myself  with  M.  Hebert,  I  can  pledge  you  my  word 
that  it  is  strictly  faithful  to  the  facts.” 

The  Marquis  said  this  with  naive  simplicity,  as  if  his  word  were 
quite  sufficient  to  set  that  part  of  the  question  at  rest. 

M.  Gandrin  smiled  politely  and  said,  “  Eh  bien ,  M.  le  Marquis  : 
favour  me  with  the  abstract ;  in  a  week’s  time  you  shall  have 
my  opinion.  You  enjoy  Paris?  Greatly  improved  under  the 
Emperor.  A  propos,  Madame  Gandrin  receives  to-morrow 
evening ;  allow  me  that  opportunity  to  present  you  to  her.” 

Unprepared  for  the  proffered  hospitality,  the  Marquis  had  no 
option  but  to  murmur  his  gratification  and  assent. 

In  a  minute  more  he  was  in  the  streets.  The  next  evening 
he  went  to  Madame  Gandrin’s — a  brilliant  reception — a  whole 
moving  flower-bed  of  “  decorations  ”  there.  Having  gone  through 
the  ceremony  of  presentation  to  Madame  Gandrin — a  handsome 
woman  dressed  to  perfection,  and  conversing  with  the  secretary 
to  an  embassy — the  young  noble  ensconced  himself  in  an  obscure 
and  quiet  corner,  observing  all,  and  imagining  that  he  escaped 
observation.  And  as  the  young  men  of  his  own  years  glided  by 
him,  or  as  their  talk  reached  his  ears,  he  became  aware  that  from 
top  to  toe,  within  and  without,  he  was  old-fashioned,  obsolete, 
not  of  his  race,  not  of  his  day.  His  rank  itself  seemed  to  him 
a  waste-paper  title-deed  to  a  heritage  long  lapsed.  Not  thus  the 
princely  seigneurs  of  Rochebriant  made  their  debut  at  the  capital 
of  their  nation.  They  had  had  the  entree  to  the  cabinets  of  their 
kings  ;  they  had  glittered  in  the  halls  of  Versailles ;  they  had 
held  high  posts  of  distinction  in  court  and  camp  ;  the  great 
Order  of  St.  Louis  had  seemed  their  hereditary  appanage.  His 
father,  though  a  voluntary  exile  in  manhood,  had  been  in  child¬ 
hood  a  king’s  page,  and  throughout  life  remained  the  associate 
of  princes  ;  and  here,  in  an  avouPs  soiree,  unknown,  unregarded, 
an  expectant  on  an  avouPs  patronage,  stood  the  last  lord  of 
Rochebriant. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  Alain  did  not  stay  long.  But  he 
stayed  long  enough  to  convince  him  that  on  £200  a  year  the 
polite  society  of  Paris,  even  as  seen  at  M.  Gandrin  s,  was  not  for 
him.  Nevertheless,  a  day  or  two  after,  he  resolved  to  call  upon 
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the  nearest  of  his  kinsmen  to  whom  his  aunt  had  given  him 
letters.  With  the  Count  de  Vandemar,  one  of  his  fellow-nobles 
of  the  sacred  Faubourg,  he  should  be  no  less  Rochebriant, 
whether  in  a  garret  or  a  palace.  The  Vandemars,  in  fact,  though 
for  many  generations  before  the  First  Revolution  a  puissant  and 
brilliant  family,  had  always  recognised  the  Rochebriants  as  the 
head  of  their  house — the  trunk  from  which  they  had  been  slipped 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  when  a  younger  son  of  the  Rochebriant? 
married  a  wealthy  heiress  and  took  the  title,  with  the  lands,  of 
Vandemar. 

Since  then  the  two  families  had  often  intermarried.  The 
present  count  had  a  reputation  for  ability,  was  himself  a  large 
proprietor,  and  might  furnish  advice  to  guide  Alain  in  his  nego¬ 
tiations  with  M.  Gandrin.  The  Hotel  de  Vandemar  stood  facing 
the  old  Hotel  de  Rochebriant ;  it  was  less  spacious,  but  not  less 
venerable,  gloomy,  and  prison-like. 

As  he  turned  his  eyes  from  the  armorial  Scutcheon  which  still 
rested,  though  chipped  and  mouldering,  over  the  portals  of  his 
lost  ancestral  house,  and  was  about  to  cross  the  street,  two  young 
men,  who  seemed  two  or  three  years  older  than  himself,  emerged 
on  horseback  from  the  Hotel  de  Vandemar. 

Handsome  young  men,  with  the  lofty  look  of  the  old  race, 
dressed  with  the  punctilious  care  of  person  which  is  not  foppery 
in  men  of  birth,  but  seems  part  of  the  self-respect  that  apper¬ 
tains  to  the  old  chivalric  point  of  honour.  The  horse  of  one  of 
these  cavaliers  made  a  caracole  which  brought  it  nearly  upon 
Alain  as  he  was  about  to  cross.  The  rider,  checking  his  steed, 
lifted  his  hat  to  Alain  and  uttered  a  word  of  apology  in  the 
courtesy  of  ancient  high-breeding,  but  still  with  condescension  as 
to  an  inferior.  This  little  incident,  and  the  slighting  kind  of 
notice  received  from  coevals  of  his  own  birth,  and  doubtless  his 
own  blood — for  he  divined  truly  that  they  were  the  sons  of  the 
Count  de  Vandemar — disconcerted  Alain  to  a  degree  which  per¬ 
haps  a  Frenchman  alone  can  comprehend.  He  had  even  half  a 
mind  to  give  up  his  visit  and  turn  back.  However,  his  native 
manhood  prevailed  over  that  morbid  sensitiveness  which,  born 
out  of  the  union  of  pride  and  poverty,  has  all  the  effects  of 
vanity,  and  yet  is  not  vanity  itself. 
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The  Count  was  at  home,  a  thin  spare  man  with  a  narrow  but 
high  forehead,  and  an  expression  of  countenance  keen,  severe, 
and  tin  peu  moqueuse. 

He  received  the  Marquis,  however,  at  first  with  great  cordiality, 
kissed  him  on  both  sides  of  his  cheek,  called  him  “cousin,” 
expressed  immeasurable  regret  that  the  Countess  was  gone  out 
on  one  of  the  missions  of  charity  in  which  the  great  ladies  of 
the  Faubourg  religiously  interest  themselves,  and  that  his  sons 
had  just  ridden  forth  to  the  Bois. 

As  Alain,  however,  proceeded,  simply  and  without  false  shame, 
to  communicate  the  object  of  his  visit  at  Paris,  the  extent  of  his 
liabilities,  and  the  penury  of  his  means,  the  smile  vanished  from 
the  Count’s  face ;  he  somewhat  drew  back  his  fanteuil  in  the 
movement  common  to  men  who  wish  to  estrange  themselves 
from  some  other  man’s  difficulties ;  and  when  Alain  came  to  a 
close,  the  Count  remained  some  moments  seized  with  a  slight 
cough  ;  and,  gazing  intently  on  the  carpet,  at  length  he  said, 
“  My  dear  young  friend,  your  father  behaved  extremely  ill  to 
you — dishonourably,  fraudulently.” 

“  Hold  !  ”  said  the  Marquis,  colouring  high.  “  Those  are  words 
no  man  can  apply  to  my  father  in  my  presence.” 

The  Count  stared,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  replied  with 
sang  froid. — 

“  Marquis,  if  you  are  contented  with  your  father’s  conduct, 
of  course  it  is  no  business  of  mine  :  he  never  injured  me.  I 
presume,  however,  that,  considering  my  years  and  my  charactt  r, 
you  come  to  me  for  advice — is  it  so  ?  ” 

Alain  bowed  his  head  in  assent. 

“  There  are  four  courses  for  one  in  your  position  to  take,”  said 
the  Count,  placing  the  index  of  the  right  hand  successively  on 
the  thumb  and  three  fingers  of  the  left — “  four  courses,  and  no 
more. 

“  1st.  To  do  as  your  notary  recommended :  consolidate  your 
mortgages,  patch  up  your  income  as  you  best  can,  return  to 
Rochebriant,  and  devote  the  rest  of  your  existence  to  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  your  property.  By  that  course  your  life  will  be  one 
of  permanent  privation,  severe  struggle ;  and  the  probability  is 
that  you  will  not  succeed  :  there  will  come  one  or  two  bad 
VOL.  I.  C 
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seasons,  the  farmers  will  fail  to  pay,  the  mortgagee  will  foreclose, 
and  you  may  find  yourself,  after  twenty  years  of  anxiety  and 
torment,  prematurely  old  and  without  a  sou. 

“  Course  the  2nd.  Rochebriant,  though  so  heavily  encumbered 
as  to  yield  you  some  such  income  as  your  father  gave  to  his  chef 
de  cuisine ,  is  still  one  of  those  superb  terres  which  bankers  and 
Jews  and  stock-jobbers  court  and  hunt  after,  for  which  they  will 
give  enormous  sums.  If  you  place  it  in  good  hands,  I  do  not 
doubt  that  you  could  dispose  of  the  property  within  three  months, 
on  terms  that  would  leave  you  a  considerable  surplus,  which, 
invested  with  judgment,  would  afford  you  whereon  you  could 
live  at  Paris  in  a  way  suitable  to  your  rank  and  age. — Need  we 
go  further  ? — does  this  course  smile  to  you  ?  ” 

“  Pass  on,  Count ;  I  will  defend  to  the  last  what  I  take  from 
my  ancestors,  and  cannot  voluntarily  sell  their  roof-tree  and  their 
tombs.” 

“Your  name  would  still  remain,  and  you  would  be  just  as  well 
received  in  Paris,  and  your  noblesse  just  as  implicitly  conceded, 
if  all  Judaea  encamped  upon  Rochebriant.  Consider  how  few  of 
us  gentilshommes  of  the  old  regime  have  any  domains  left  to  us. 
Our  names  alone  survive ;  no  revolution  can  efface  them .” 

“  It  may  be  so,  but  pardon  me;  there  are  subjects  on  which 
we  cannot  reason — we  can  but  feel.  Rochebriant  may  be  torn 
from  me,  but  I  cannot  yield  it.” 

“  I  proceed  to  the  third  course.  Keep  the  chateau  and  give  up 
its  traditions  ;  remain  de  facto  Marquis  of  Rochebriant,  but  accept 
the  new  order  of  things.  Make  yourself  known  to  the  people  in 
power.  They  will  be  charmed  to  welcome  you  ; — a  convert  from 
the  old  noblesse  is  a  guarantee  of  stability  to  the  new  system. 
You  will  be  placed  in  diplomacy ;  effloresce  into  an  ambassador, 
a  minister — and  ministers  nowadays  have  opportunities  to  become 
enormously  rich.” 

“That  course  is  not  less  impossible  than  the  last.  Till  Henry 
V.  formally  resign  his  right  to  the  throne  of  St.  Louis,  I  can  be 
servant  to  no  other  man  seated  on  that  throne.” 

“  Such,  too,  is  my  creed,”  said  the  Count,  “  and  I  cling  to  it ; 
but  my  estate  is  not  mortgaged,  and  I  have  neither  the  tastes 
nor  the  age  for  public  employments.  The  last  course  is  perhaps 
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better  than  the  rest ;  at  all  events  it  is  the  easiest.  A  wealthy 
marriage  ;  even  if  it  must  be  a  mesalliance.  I  think  at  your  age, 
with  your  appearance,  that  your  name  is  worth  at  least  two 
million  francs  in  the  eyes  of  a  rich  roturier  with  an  ambitious 
daughter.”  . 

“  Alas  !  ”  said  the  young  man,  rising,  “  I  see  I  shall  have  to  go 
back  to  Rochebriant.  I  cannot  sell  my  castle,  I  cannot  sell  my 
creed,  and  I  cannot  sell  my  name  and  myself.” 

“  The  last  all  of  us  did  in  the  old  regime,  Marquis.  Though  I 
still  retain  the  title  of  Vandemar,  my  property  comes  from  the 
Farmer-General’s  daughter,  whom  my  great-grandfather,  happily 
for  us,  married  in  the  days  of  Louis  Quinze.  Marriages  with 
people  of  sense  and  rank  have  always  been  manages  de  conve- 
nance  in  France.  It  is  only  in  le  petit  monde  that  men  having 
nothing  marry  girls  having  nothing,  and  I  don’t  believe  they  are 
a  bit  the  happier  for  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  quarrels  de  manage 
leading  to  frightful  crimes  appear  by  the  ‘ Gazette  des  Tribunaux' 
to  be  chiefly  found  among  those  who  do  not  sell  themselves  at 
the  altar.” 

The  old  Count  said  this  with  a  grim  persiflage.  He  was  a 
Voltairian. 

Voltairianism  deserted  by  the  modern  Liberals  of  France  has 
its  chief  cultivation  nowadays  among  the  wits  of  the  old  regime. 
They  pick  up  its  light  weapons  on  the  battle-field  on  which  their 
fathers  perished,  and  re-feather  against  the  canaille  the  shafts 
which  had  been  pointed  against  the  noblesse. 

“  Adieu,  Count,”  said  Alain,  rising  ;  “  I  do  not  thank  you  less 
for  your  advice  because  I  have  not  the  wit  to  profit  by  it.” 

“  Au  revoir,  my  cousin  ;  you  will  think  better  of  it  when  you 
have  been  a  month  or  two  at  Paris.  By  the  way,  my  wife  receives 
every  Wednesday  ;  consider  our  house  yours.” 

“  Count,  can  I  enter  into  the  world  which  Madame  la  Comtesse 
receives,  in  the  way  that  becomes  my  birth,  on  the  income  I  take 
from  my  fortune  ?  ” 

The  Count  hesitated.  “No,”  said  he  at  last,  frankly;  “not 
because  you  will  be  less  welcome  or  less  respected,  but  because 
I  see  that  you  have  all  the  pride  and  sensitiveness  of  a  seigneur 
de  province.  Society  would  therefore  give  you  pain,  not  pleasure 
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More  than  this,  I  know  by  the  remembrance  of  my  own  youth, 
and  the  sad  experience  of  my  own  sons,  that  you  would  be 
irresistibly  led  into  debt,  and  debt  in  your  circumstances  would 
be  the  loss  of  Rochebriant.  No  ;  I  invite  you  to  visit  us.  I 
offer  you  the  most  select  but  not  the  most  brilliant  circles  of 
Paris,  because  my  wife  is  religious,  and  frightens  away  the  birds 
of  gay  plumage  with  the  scarecrows  of  priests  and  bishops.  But 
if  you  accept  my  invitation  and  my  offer,  I  am  bound,  as  an  old 
man  of  the  world  to  a  young  kinsman,  to  say  that  the  chances 
are  that  you  will  be  ruined.” 

“  I  thank  you,  Count,  for  youf  candour ;  and  I  now  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  I  have  found  a  relation  and  a  guide,”  answered  the 
Marquis,  with  a  nobility  of  mien  that  was  not  without  a  pathos 
which  touched  the  hard  heart  of  the  old  man. 

“  Come  at  least  whenever  you  want  a  sincere  if  a  rude 
friend ;  ”  and  though  he  did  not  kiss  his  cousin’s  cheek  this 
time,  he  gave  him,  with  more  sincerity,  a  parting  shake  of  the 
hand. 

And  these  made  the  principal  events  in  Alain’s  Paris  life  till 
he  met  Frederic  Lemercier.  Hitherto  he  had  received  no  definite 
answer  from  M.  Gandrin,  who  had  postponed  an  interview,  not 
having  had  leisure  to  make  himself  master  of  all  the  details  in 
the  abstract  sent  to  him. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  next  day,  towards  the  afternoon,  Fredenc  Lemercier, 
somewhat  breathless  from  the  rapidity  at  which  he  had  ascended 
to  so  high  an  eminence,  burst  into  Alain’s  chamber. 

“  Pr-r  !  mon  cher ;  what  superb  exercise  for  the  health — how 
it  must  strengthen  the  muscles  and  expand  the  chest !  After  this, 
who  should  shrink  from  scaling  Mont  Blanc? — Well,  well.  I 
have  been  meditating  on  vour^  business  ever  since  we  parted 
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But  I  would  fain  know  more  of  its  details.  You  shall  confide 
them  to  me  as  we  drive  through  the  Bois.  My  coup£  is  below, 
and  the  day  is  beautiful — come.” 

To  the  young  Marquis,  the  gaiety,  the  heartiness  of  his 
college  friend  were  a  cordial.  How  different  from  the  dry 
counsels  of  the  Count  de  Vandemar!  Hope,  though  vaguely, 
entered  into  his  heart.  Willingly  he  accepted  Frederic’s  invita¬ 
tion,  and  the  young  men  were  soon  rapidly  borne  along  the 
Champs  Elysees.  As  briefly  as  he  could  Alain  described  the 
state  of  his  affairs,  the  nature  of  his  mortgages,  and  the  result  of 
his  interview  with  M.  Gandrin. 

Frederic  listened  attentively.  “  Then  Gandrin  has  given  you 
as  yet  no  answer  ?  ” 

“  None  ;  but  I  have  a  note  from  him  this  morning  asking  me 
to  call  to-morrow.” 

“  After  you  have  seen  him,  decide  on  nothing — if  he  makes 
you  any  offer.  Get  back  your  abstract,  or  a  copy  of  it,  and 
confide  it .  to  me.  Gandrin  ought  to  help  you ;  he  transacts 
affairs  in  a  large  way.  Belle  clientele  among  the  millionnaires. 
But  his  clients  expect  fabulous  profits,  and  so  does  he. 
As  for  your  principal  mortgagee,  Louvier,  you  know,  of  course, 
who  he  is.” 

“  No,  except  that  M.  Hubert  told  me  that  he  was  very  rich.” 

“  Rich  !  I  should  think  so  ;  one  of  the  Kings  of  Finance.  Ah  ! 
observe  those  young  men  on  horseback.” 

Alain  looked  forth  and  recognised  the  two  cavaliers  whom  he 
had  conjectured  to  be  the  sons  of  the  Count  de  Vandemar. 

“  Those  beaux  gargons  are  fair  specimens  of  your  Faubourg,” 
said  Frederic  ;  “  they  would  decline  my  acquaintance  because 
my  grandfather  kept  a  shop,  and  they  keep  a  shop  between 
them.” 

“  A  shop  !  I  am  mistaken,  then.  Who  are  they  ?  ” 

“  Raoul  and  Enguerrand,  sons  of  that  mocker  of  man,  the 
Count  de  Vandemar.” 

“And  they  keep  a  shop!  You  are  jesting.” 

“  A  shop  at  which  you  may  buy  gloves  and  perfumes,  Rue  de 
la  Chaussde  d’Antin.  Of  course  they  don’t  serve  at  the  counter ; 
they  only  invest  their  pocket-money  in  the  speculation,  and  in  so 
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doing — treble  at  least  their  pocket-money,  buy  their  horses,  and 
keep  their  grooms.” 

“  Is  it  possible !  nobles  of  such  birth !  How  shocked  the 
Count  would  be  if  he  knew  it !  ” 

“Yes,  very  much  shocked  if  he  was  supposed  to  knew  it. 
But  he  is  too  wise  a  father  not  to  give  his  sons  limited  allowances 
and  unlimited  liberty,  especially  the  liberty  to  add  to  the  allow¬ 
ances  as  they  please.  Look  again  at  them  ;  no  better  riders  and 
more  affectionate  brothers  since  the  date  of  Castor  and  Pollux. 
Their  tastes  indeed  differ :  Raoul  is  religious  and  moral,  melan¬ 
choly  and  dignified  ;  Enguerrand  is  a  lion  of  the  first  water, — 
elegant  to  the  tips  of  his  nails.  These  demigods  nevertheless  are 
very  mild  to  mortals.  Though  Enguerrand  is  the  best  pistol-shot 
in  Paris,  and  Raoul  the  best  fencer,  the  first  is  so  good-tempered 
that  you  would  be  a  brute  to  quarrel  with  him,  the  last  so  true  a 
Catholic,  that  if  you  quarrelled  with  him  you  need  not  fear  his 
sword.  He  would  not  die  in  the  committal  of  what  the  Church 
holds  a  mortal  sin.” 

“  Are  you  speaking  ironically  ?  Do  you  mean  to  imply  that 
men  of  the  name  of  Vandemar  are  not  brave  ?” 

“On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that,  though  masters  of  their 
weapons,  they  are  too  brave  to  abuse  their  skill ;  and  I  must  add, 
that  though  they  are  sleeping  partners  in  a  shop,  they  would  not 
cheat  you  of  a  farthing. — Benign  stars  on  earth,  as  Castor  and 
Pollux  were  in  heaven.” 

“  But  partners  in  a  shop  !  ” 

“Bah!  when  a  minister  himself,  like  the  late  M.  de  M - , 

kept  a  shop,  and  added  the  profits  of  bon  bons  to  his  revenue, 
you  may  form  some  idea  of  the  spirit  of  the  age.  If  young 
nobles  are  not  generally  sleeping  partners  in  shops,  still  they  are 
more  or  less  adventurers  in  commerce.  The  Bourse  is  the 
profession  of  those  who  have  no  other  profession.  You  have 
visited  the  Bourse  ?  ” 

“  No.” 

“No  1  this  is  just  the  hour.  We  have  time  yet  for  the  Bois.— - 
Coachman,  drive  to  the  Botirse" 

“  The  fact  is,”  resumed  Frederic,  “  that  gambling  is  one  of  the 
wants  of  civilised  men.  The  roug  ■/  noir  and  roulette  tables  are 
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forbidden — the  hells  closed  ;  but  the  passion  for  making  money 
without  working  for  it  must  have  its  vent,  and  that  vent  is  the 
Bourse.  As  instead  of  a  hundred  wax-lights  you  now  have  one 
jet  of  gas,  so  instead  of  a  hundred  hells  you  have  now  on e  Bourse, 
and — it  is  exceedingly  convenient ;  always  at  hand  ;  no  discredit 
being  seen  there  as  it  was  to  be  seen  at  Frascati’s, — on  the 
contrary,  at  once  respectable,  and  yet  the  mode'' 

The  coupt  stops  at  the  Bourse ,  our  friends  mount  the  steps, 
glide  through  the  pillars,  deposit  their  canes  at  a  place  destined 
to  guard  them,  and  the  Marquis  follows  Frederic  up  a  flight  of 
stairs  till  he  gains  the  open  gallery  round  a  vast  hall  below. 
Such  a  din  !  such  a  clamour  !  disputations,  wrangling,  wrathful. 

Here  Lemercier  distinguished  some  friends,  whom  he  joined 
for  a  few  minutes. 

Alain,  left  alone,  looked  down  into  the  hall.  He  thought 
himself  in  some  stormy  scene  of  the  First  Revolution.  An 
English  contested  election  in  the  market-place  of  a  borough  when 
the  candidates  are  running  close  on  each  other,  the  result  doubt¬ 
ful,  passions  excited,  the  whole  borough  in  civil  war,  is  peaceful 
compared  to  the  scene  at  the  Bourse. 

Bulls  and  bears  screaming,  bawling,  gesticulating,  as  if  one 
were  about  to  strangle  the  other  ;  the  whole,  to  an  uninitiated 
eye,  a  confusion,  a  Babel,  which  it  seems  absolutely  impossible 
to  reconcile  to  the  notion  of  quiet  mercantile  transactions,  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  shares  and  stocks.  As  Alain  gazed  bewil¬ 
dered,  he  felt  himself  gently  touched,  and,  looking  round,  saw  the 
Englishman. 

“  A  lively  scene !  ”  whispered  Mr.  Vane.  “  This  is  the  heart  of 
Paris  :  it  beats  very  loudly.” 

“  Is  your  Bourse  in  London  like  this  ?  ” 

“  I  cannot  tell  you  ;  at  our  Exchange  the  general  public  are  not 
admitted  ;  the  privileged  priests  of  that  temple  sacrifice  their 
victims  in  closed  penetralia,  beyond  which  the  sounds  made  in  the 
operation  do  not  travel  to  ears  profane.  But  had  we  an  Exchange 
*  like  this  open  to  all  the  world,  and  placed,  not  in  a  region  of  our 
metropolis  unknown  to  fashion,  but  in  some  elegant  square  in  St. 
James’s  or  at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  I  suspect  that  our  national 
character  would  soon  undergo  a  great  change,  and  that  allour  idlers 
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and  sporting-men  would  make  their  books  there  every  day,  instead 
of  waiting  long  months  in  ennui  for  the  Doncaster  and  the  Derby. 
At  present  we  have  but  few  men  on  the  turf ;  we  should  then  have 
few  men  not  on  Exchange,  especially  if  we  adopt  your  law,  and 
can  contrive  to  be  traders  without  risk  of  becoming  bankrupts. 
Napoleon  I.  called  us  a  shopkeeping  nation.  Napoleon  III.  has 
taught  France  to  excel  us  in  everything,  and  certainly  he  has 
made  Paris  a  shopkeeping  city. 

Alain  thought  of  Raoul  and  Enguerrand,  and  blushed  to  find 
that  what  he  considered  a  blot  on  his  countrymen  was  so 
familiarly  perceptible  to  a  foreigner’s  eye. 

“  And  the  Emperor  has  done  wisely,  at  least  for  the  time,” 
continued  the  Englishman,  with  a  more  thoughtful  accent.  “  He 
has  found  vent  thus  for  that  very  dangerous  class  in  Paris  society 
to  which  the  subdivision  of  property  gave  birth — viz.,  the  crowd 
of  well-born,  daring  young  men  without  fortune  and  without 
profession.  He  has  opened  the  Bourse  and  said,  ‘  There,  I  give 
you  employment,  resource,  an  avenir .’  He  has  cleared  the 
byways  into  commerce  and  trade,  and  opened  new  avenues  of 
wealth  to  the  noblesse,  whom  the  great  Revolution  so  unwisely 
beggared.  What  other  way  to  rebuild  a  noblesse  in  France,  and 
give  it  a  chance  of  power  because  an  access  to  fortune?  But  to 
how  many  sides  of  your  national  character  has  the  Bourse  of  Paris 
magnetic  attraction !  You  Frenchmen  are  so  brave  that  you 
could  not  be  happy  without  facing  danger,  so  covetous  of  distinc¬ 
tion  that  you  would  pine  yourselves  away  without  a  dash,  cohte 
que  coilte,  at  celebrity  and  a  red  ribbon.  Danger  !  look  below  at 
that  arena — there  it  is  ;  danger  daily,  hourly.  But  there  also  is 
celebrity ;  win  at  the  Bourse,  as  of  old  in  a  tournament,  and 
paladins  smile  on  you,  and  ladies  give  you  their  scarves,  or,  what 
is  much  the  same,  they  allow  you  to  buy  their  cachemires.  Win 
at  the  Bourse — what  follows  ?  the  Chamber,  the  Senate,  the  Cross, 
the  Minister’s  portefeuille.  I  might  rejoice  in  all  this  for  the  sake 
of  Europe — could  it  last,  and  did  it  not  bring  the  consequences 
that  follow  the  demoralisation  which  attends  it.  The  Bourse  and 
the  Credit  Mobilier  keep  Paris  quiet— at  least  as  quiet  as  it  can 
be.  These  are  the  secrets  of  this  reign  of  splendour ;  these  the 
two  lions  couckants  on  which  rests  the  throne  of  the  Imperial 
reconstructor.” 
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Alain  listened  surprised  and  struck.  He  had  not  given  the 
Englishman  credit  for  the  cast  of  mind  which  such  reflections 
evinced. 

Here  Lemercier  rejoined  them,  and  shook  hands  with  Graham 
Vane,  who,  taking  him  aside,  said,  “  But  you  promised  to  go  to 
the  Bois,  and  indulge  my  insane  curiosity  about  the  lady  in  the 
pearl-coloured  robe  ?  ” 

“  I  have  not  forgotten  ;  it  is  not  half-past  two  yet ;  you  said 
three.  Soyez  tranquille ;  I  drive  thither  from  the  Bourse  with 
Rochebriant.” 

“  Is  it  necessary  to  take  with  you  that  very  good-looking 
Marquis  ?  ” 

“  I  thought  you  said  you  were  not  jealous,  because  not  yet  in 
love.  However,  if  Rochebriant  occasions  you  the  pang  which 
your  humble  servant  failed  to  inflict,  I  will  take  care  that  he  do 
not  see  the  lady.” 

“  No,”  said  the  Englishman;  “on  consideration,  I  should  be  very 
much  obliged  to  any  one  with  whom  she  would  fall  in  love.  That 
would  disenchant  me.  Take  the  Marquis  by  all  means.” 

Meanwhile  Alain,  again  looking  down,  saw  just  under  him,  close 
by  one  of  the  pillars,  Lucien  Duplessis.  He  was  standing  apart 
from  the  throng — a  small  space  cleared  round  himself — and  two 
men  who  had  the  air  of  gentlemen  of  the  beau  Monde,  with  whom 
he  was  conferring.  Duplessis,  thus  seen,  was  not  like  the  Duplessis 
at  the  restaurant.  It  would  be  difficult  to  explain  what  the  change 
was,  but  it  forcibly  struck  Alain  :  the  air  was  more  dignified,  the 
expression  keener  ;  there  was  a  look  of  conscious  power  and 
command  about  the  man  even  at  that  distance ;  the  intense, 
concentrated  intelligence  of  his  eye,  his  firm  lip,  his  marked 
features,  his  projecting,  massive  brow, — would  have  impressed  a 
very  ordinary  observer.  In  fact,  the  man  was  here  in  his  native 
element — in  the  field  in  which  his  intellect  gloried,  commanded, 
and  had  signalised  itself  by  successive  triumphs.  Just  thus  may 
be  the  change  in  the  great  orator  whom  you  deemed  insignificant 
in  a  drawing-room,  when  you  see  his  crest  rise  above  a  reverential 
audience ;  or  the  great  soldier,  who  was  not  distinguishable  from 
the  subaltern  in  a  peaceful  club,  could  you  see  him  issuing  the 
order  to  his  aides-de-camp  amidst  the  smoke  and  roar  of  the  battle 
field. 
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“  Ah,  Marquis !  ”  said  Graham  Vane,  “  are  you  gazing  at 
Duplessis  ?  He  is  the  modern  genius  of  Paris.  He  is  at  once 
the  Cousin,  the  Guizot,  and  the  Victor  Hugo  of  speculation. 
Philosophy — Eloquence  —  audacious  Romance; — all  Literature 
now  is  swallowed  up  in  the  sublime  epic  of  Agiotage ,  and  Duplessis 
is  the  poet  of  the  Empire.” 

“Well  said,  M.  Grarm  Varn,”  cried  Frederic,  forgetting  his 
recent  lesson  in  English  names.  “Alain  underrates  that  great 
man.  How  could  an  Englishman  appreciate  him  so  well  ?  ” 

“  Ma  foil”  returned  Graham,  quietly  :  “  I  am  studying  to  think 
at  Paris,  in  order  some  day  or  other  to  know  how  to  act  in 
London.  Time  for  the  Bois.  Lemercier,  we  meet  at  seven — 
Philippe’s.” 


CHAPTER  V. 

“  What  do  you  think  of  the  Bourse  ?  ”  asked  Lemercier,  as  their 
carriage  took  the  way  to  the  Bois.  „ 

“  I  cannot  think  of  it  yet ;  I  am  stunned.  It  seems  to  me  as  if 
I  had  been  at  a  Sabbat,  of  which  the  wizards  were  agents  de  change. 
but  not  less  bent  upon  raising  Satan.” 

“  Pooh  !  the  best  way  to  exorcise  Satan  is  to  get  rich  enough 
not  to  be  tempted  by  him.  The  fiend  always  loved  to  haunt 
empty  places  ;  and  of  all  places  nowadays  he  prefers  empty  purses 
and  empty  stomachs.” 

“  But  do  all  people  get  rich  at  the  Bourse ?  or  is  not  one  man’s 
wealth  many  men’s  ruin  ?  ” 

“  That  is  a  question  not  very  easy  to  answer ;  but  under  our 
present  system  Paris  gets  rich,  though  at  the  expense  of  individual 
Parisians.  I  will  try  and  explain.  The  , average  luxury  is 
enormously  increased  even  in  my  experience  ;  what  were  once 
considered  refinements  and  fopperies  are  now  called  necessary 
comforts.  Prices  are  risen  enormously,  —  house-rent  doubled 
within  the  last  five  or  six  years ;  all  articles  of  luxury  are  very 
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much  dearer ;  the  very  gloves  I  wear  cost  twenty  per  cent,  more 
than  I  used  to  pay  for  gloves  of  the  same  quality.  How  the 
people  we  meet  live,  and  live  so  well,  is  an  enigma  that  would 
defy  CEdipus  if  CEdipus  were  not  a  Parisian.  But  the  main 
explanation  is  this  :  speculation  and  commerce,  with  the  facilities 
given  to  all  investments,  have  really  opened  more  numerous  and 
more  rapid  ways  to  fortune  than  were  known  a  few  years  ago. 

“  Crowds  are  thus  attracted  to  Paris,  resolved  to  venture  a 
small  capital  in  the  hope  of  a  large  one  ;  they  live  on  that 
capital,  not  on  their  income,  as  gamesters  do.  There  is  an  idea 
among  us  that  it  is  necessary  to  seem  rich  in  order  to  become 
rich.  Thus  there  is  a  general  extravagance  and  profusion. 
English  milords  marvel  at  our  splendour.  Those  who,  while 
spending  their  capital  as  their  income,  fail  in  their  schemes  of 
fortune,  after  one,  two,  three,  or  four  years — vanish.  What  be¬ 
comes  of  them,  I  know  no  more  than  I  do  what  becomes  of  the 
old  moons.  Their  place  is  immediately  supplied  by  new  candi¬ 
dates.  Paris  is  thus  kept  perennially  sumptuous  and  splendid 
by  the  gold  it  engulfs.  But  then  some  men  succeed — succeed 
prodigiously,  preternaturally  ;  they  make  colossal  fortunes,  which 
are  magnificently  expended.  They  set  an  example  of  show  and 
pomp,  which  is  of  course  the  more  contagious  because  so  many 
men  say,  ‘  The  other  day  those  millionnaires  were  as  poor  as  we 
are ;  they  never  economised  ;  why  should  we  ?  ’  Paris  is  thus 
doubly  enriched — by  the  fortunes  it  swallows  up,  and  by  the 
fortunes  it  casts  up  ;  the  last  being  always  reproductive,  and  the 
first  never  lost  except  to  the  individuals.” 

“  I  understand  :  but  what  struck  me  forcibly  at  the  scene  we 
have  left  was  the  number  of  young  men  there  ;  young  men  whom 
I  should  judge  by  their  appearance  to  be  gentlemen,  evidently 
not  mere  spectators — eager,  anxious,  with  tablets  in  their  hands. 
That  old  or  middle-aged  men  should  find  a  zest  in  the  pursuit  of 
gain  I  can  understand,  but  youth  and  avarice  seem  to  me  a  new 
combination,  which  Moliere  never  divined  in  his  ‘Avare.’" 

“Young  men,  especially  if  young  gentlemen,  love  pleasure; 
and  pleasure  in  this  city  is  very  dear.  This  explains  why  so 
many  young  men  frequent  the  Bourse.  In  the  old  gaming¬ 
tables  now  suppressed,  young  men  were  the  majority;  in  the 
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days  of  your  chivalrous  forefathers  it  was  the  young  nobless  not 
the  old,  who  would  stake  their  very  mantles  and  swords  on  a  cast 
of  the  die.  And,  naturally  enough,  mon  cher;  for  is  not  youth 
the  season  of  hope,  and  is  not  hope  the  goddess  of  gaming, 
whether  at  rouge  et  noir  or  the  Bourse  -?  ” 

Alain  felt  himself  more  and  more  behind  his  generation.  The 
acute  reasoning  of  Lemercier  humbled  his  amour  propre.  At 
college  Lemercier  was  never  considered  Alain’s  equal  in  ability  or 
book-learning.  What  a  stride  beyond  his  schoolfellow  had 
Lemercier  now  made !  How  dull  and  stupid  the  young  provin 
cial  felt  himself  to  be  as  compared  with  the  easy  cleverness  and 
half-sportive  philosophy  of  the  Parisian’s  fluent  talk  ! 

He  sighed  with  a  melancholy  and  yet  with  a  generous  envy. 
He  had  too  fine  a  natural  perception  not  to  acknowledge  that 
there  is  a  rank  of  mind  as  well  as  of  birth,  and  in  the  first  he  felt 
that  Lemercier  might  well  walk  before  a  Rochebriant ;  but  his 
very  humility  was  a  proof  that  he  underrated  himself. 

Lemercier  did  not  excel  him  in  mind,  but  in  experience.  And 
just  as  the  drilled  soldier  seems  a  much  finer  fellow  than  the  raw 
recruit,  because  he  knows  how  to  carry  himself,  but  after  a  year’s 
discipline  the  raw  recruit  may  excel  in  martial  air  the  upright 
hero  whom  he  now  despairingly  admires,  and  never  dreams  he 
can  rival ;  so  set  a  mind  from  a  village  into  the  drill  of  a  capital, 
and  see  it  a  year  after  ;  it  may  tower  a  head  higher  than  its 
recruiting-sergeant. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

“  I  BELIEVE,  said  Lemercier,  as  the  coup#  rolled  through  the 
lively  alleys  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  “  that  Paris  is  built  on  a 
loadstone,  and  that  every  Frenchman  with  some  iron  globules 
in  his  blood  is  irresistibly  attracted  towards  it.  The  English 
never  seem  to  feel  for  London  the ‘passionate  devotion  that  we 
feel  for  Paris.  On  the  contrary,  the  London  middle  class,  the 
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commercialists,  the  shopkeepers,  the  clerks,  even  the  superiot 
artisans  compelled  to  do  their  business  in  the  capital,  seem 
always  scheming  and  pining  to  have  their  home  out  of  it,  though 
but  in  a  suburb.” 

“  You  have  been  in  London,  Frederic  ?  ” 

“  Of  course ;  it  is  the  mode  to  visit  that'  dull  and  hideous 
metropolis.” 

“  If  it  be  dull  and  hideous,  no  wonder  the  people  who  are 
compelled  to  do  business  in  it  seek  the  pleasures  of  home  out 
of  it.” 

“  It  is  very  droll  that  though  the  middle  class  entirely  govern 
the  melancholy  Albion,  it  is  the  only  country  in  Europe  in  which 
the  middle  class  seem  to  have  no  amusements  ;  nay,  they  legis¬ 
late  against  amusement.  They  have  no  leisure-day  but  Sunday  ; 
and  on  that  day  they  close  all  their  theatres, — even  their 
museums  and  picture-galleries.  What  amusements  there  may 
be  in  England  are  for  the  higher  classes  and  the  lowest.” 

“  What  are  the  amusements  of  the  lowest  class  ?  ” 

“  Getting  drunk.” 

“  Nothing  else  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  I  was  taken  at  night  under  protection  of  a  policeman 
to  some  cabarets ,  where  I  found  crowds  of  that  class  which  is  the 
stratum  below  the  working  class  ;  lads  who  sweep  crossings  and 
hold  horses,  mendicants,  and,  I  was  told,  thieves,  girls  whom  a 
servant-maid  would  not  speak  to — very  merry — dancing  qua¬ 
drilles  and  waltzes,  and  regaling  themselves  on  sausages — the 
happiest-looking  folks  I  found  in  all  London — and,  I  must  say, 
conducting  themselves  very  decently.” 

“Ah  !  ”  Here  Lemercier  pulled  the  check-string,  “  Will  you 
object  to  a  walk  in  this  quiet  alley  ?  I  see  some  one  whom  I 

have  promised  the  Englishman  to - But  heed  me,  Alain ; 

don’t  fall  in  love  with  her.” 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

The  lady  in  the  pearl-coloured  dress  !  Certainly  it  was  a  face 
that  might  well  arrest  the  eye  and  linger  long  on  the  remem¬ 
brance. 

There  are  certain  “  beauty-women  ”  as  there  are  certain 
“  beauty-men,”  in  whose  features  one  detects  no  fault — who  are 
the  show  figures  of  any  assembly  in  which  they  appear — but 
who,  somehow  or  other,  inspire  no  sentiment  and  excite  no 
interest  ;  they  lack  some  expression,  whether  of  mind,  or  of 
soul,  or  of  heart,  without  which  the  most  beautiful  face  is  but 
a  beautiful  picture.  This  lady  was  not  one  of  those  “  beauty- 
women.”  Her  features  taken  singly  were  by  no  means  perfect, 
nor  were  they  set  off  by  any  brilliancy  of  colouring.  But  the 
countenance  aroused  and  impressed  the  imagination  with  a 
belief  that  there  was  some  history  attached  to  it  which  you 
longed  to  learn.  The  hair,  simply  parted  over  a  forehead  un¬ 
usually  spacious  and  high  for  a  woman,  was  of  lustrous  dark¬ 
ness  ;  the  eyes,  of  a  deep  violet  blue,  were  shaded  with  long 
lashes. 

Their  expression  was  soft  and  mournful,  but  unobservant.  She 
did  not  notice  Alain  and  Lemercier  as  the  two  men  slowly  passed 
her.  She  seemed  abstracted,  gazing  into  space  as  one  absorbed 
in  thought  or  reverie.  Her  complexion  was  clear  and  pale,  and 
apparently  betokened  delicate  health. 

Lemercier  seated  himself  on  a  bench  beside  the  path,  and 
invited  Alain  to  do  the  same.  “  She  will  return  this  way  soon,” 
said  the  Parisian,  “  and  we  can  observe  her  more  attentively  and 
more  respectfully  thus  seated  than  if  we  were  on  foot  ;  mean¬ 
while,  what  do  you  think  of  her  ?  Is  she  French — is  she  Italian  ? 
— can  she  be  English  ?  ” 

“  I  should  have  guessed  Italian,  judging  by  the  darkness  of 
the  hair  and  the  outline  of  the  features  ;  but  do  Italians  have  so 
delicate  a  fairness  of  complexion  ?  ” 
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“  Very  rarely  ;  and  I  should  guess  her  to  be  French,  judging  by 
the  intelligence  of  her  expression,  the  simple  neatness  of  her  dress, 
and  by  that  nameless  refinement  of  air  in  which  a  Parisienne 
excels  all  the  descendants  of  Eve — if  it  were  not  for  her  eyes. 
I  never  saw  a  Frenchwoman  with  eyes  of  that  peculiar  shade  of 
blue  ;  and  if  a  Frenchwoman  had  such  eyes,  I  flatter  myself  she 
would  have  scarcely  allowed  us  to  pass  without  making  some 
use  of  them.” 

“  Do  you  think  she  is  married  ?  ”  asked  Alain. 

“  I  hope  so — for  a  girl  of  her  age,  if  comme  il  faut,  can  scarcely 
walk  alone  in  the  Bois,  and  would  not  have  acquired  that  look 
so  intelligent — more  than  intelligent — so  poetic.” 

“  But  regard  that  air  of  unmistakable  distinction,  regard  that 
expression  of  face — so  pure,  so  virginal  :  comme  il  fatit  she  must 
be.” 

As  Alain  said  these  last  words,  the  lady,  who  had  turned 
back,  was  approaching  them,  and  in  full  view  of  their  gaze.  She 
seemed  unconscious  of  their  existence  as  before,  and  Lemercier 
noticed  that  her  lips  moved  as  if  she  were  murmuring  inaudibly 
to  herself. 

She  did  not  return  again,  but  continued  her  walk  straight  on 
till  at  the  end  of  the  alley  she  entered  a  carriage  in  waiting  for 
her,  and  was  driven  off. 

“  Quick,  quick !  ”  cried  Lemercier,  running  towards  his  own 
coup# ;  “  we  must  give  chase.” 

Alain  followed  somewhat  less  hurriedly,  and,  agreeably  to 
instructions  Lemercier  had  already  given  to  his  coachman,  the 
Parisian’s  coup/  set  off  at  full  speed  in  the  track  of  the  strange 
lady’s,  which  was  still  in  sight. 

In  less  than  twenty  minutes  the  carriage  in  chase  stopped  at 
the  grille  of  one  of  those  charming  little  villas  to  be  found  in 

the  pleasant  suburb  of  A - ;  a  porter  emerged  from  the  lodge, 

opened  the  gate  ;  the  carriage  drove  in,  again  stopped  at  the 
door  of  the  house,  and  the  two  gentlemen  could  not  catch  even 
a  glimpse  of  the  lady’s  robe  as  she  descended  from  the  carriage 
and  disappeared  within  the  house. 

“  I  see  a  cap/  yonder,”  said  Lemercier ;  “  let  us  learn  all  we 
can  as  to  the  fair  unknown,  over  a  sorbet  or  a  petit  verre." 
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Alain  silently,  but  not  reluctantly,  consented.  He  felt  in  the 
fair  stranger  an  interest  new  to  his  existence. 

They  entered  the  little  cafe,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Lemercier 
with  the  easy  savoir  vivre  of  a  Parisian,  had  extracted  from  the 
gargon  as  much  as  probably  any  one  in  the  neighbourhood  knew 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  villa. 

It  had  been  hired  and  furnished  about  two  months  previously 
in  the  name  of  Signora  Venosta;  but  according  to  the  report  of 
the  servants,  that  lady  appeared  to  be  the  gouvernante  or  guardian 
of  a  lady  much  younger,  out  of  whose  income  the  villa  was  rented 
and  the  household  maintained. 

It  was  for  her  the  coupd  was  hired  from  Paris.  The  elder  lady 
very  rarely  stirred  out  during  the  day,  but  always  accompanied 
the  younger  in  any  evening  visits  to  the  theatre  or  the  houses  of 
friends. 

It  was  only  within  the  last  few  weeks  that  such  visits  had  been 
made. 

The  younger  lady  was  in  delicate  health,  and  under  the  care 
of  an  English  physician  famous  for  skill  in  the  treatment  of 
pulmonary  complaints.  It  was  by  his  advice  that  she  took  daily 
walking  exercise  in  the  Bois.  The  establishment  consisted  of 
three  servants,  all  Italians,  and  speaking  but  imperfect  French. 
The  gargon  did  not  know  whether  either  of  the  ladies  was 
married,  but  their  mode  of  life  was  free  from  all  scandal  or  sus¬ 
picion  ;  they  probably  belonged  to  the  literary  or  musical  world, 
as  the  gargon  had  observed  as  their  visitors  the  eminent  author 
M.  Savarin  and  his  wife  ;  and,  still  more  frequently,  an  old  man 
not  less  eminent  as  a  musical  composer. 

“  It  is  clear  to  me  now,”  said  Lemercier,  as  the  two  friends 
reseated  themselves  in  the  carriage,  “that  our  pearly  ange is  some 
Italian  singer  of  repute  enough  in  her  own  country  to  have 
gained  already  a  competence  ;  and  that,  perhaps  on  account  of 
her  own  health  or  her  friend’s,  she  is  living  quietly  here  in  the 
expectation  of  some  professional  engagement,  or  the  absence  of 
some  foreign  lover.” 

“  Lover !  do  you  think  that  ?  ”  exclaimed  Alain,  in  a  tone  of 
voice  that  betrayed  pain. 

“  It  is  possible  enough ;  and  in  that  case  the  Englishman 
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may  profit  little  by  the  information  I  have  promised  to  give 
him.” 

“You  have  promised  the  Englishman  ?” 

“  Do  you  not  remember  last  night  that  he  described  the  lady, 
and  said  that  her  face  haunted  him  :  and  I - ” 

“  Ah  !  I  remember  now.  What  do  you  know  of  this  English¬ 
man  ?  He  is  rich,  I  suppose.” 

“  Yes,  I  hear  he  is  very  rich  now  ;  that  an  uncle  lately  left  him 
an  enormous  sum  of  money.  He  was  attached  to  the  English 
Embassy  many  years  ago,  which  accounts  for  his  good  French 
and  his  knowledge  of  Parisian  life.  He  comes  to  Paris  very 
often,  and  I  have  known  him  some  time.  Indeed  he  has  intrusted 
to  me  a  difficult  and  delicate  commission.  The  English  tell  me 
that  his  father  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  their 
Parliament,  of  ancient  birth,  very  highly  connected,  but  ran  out 
his  fortune  and  died  poor  ;  that  our  friend  had  for  some  years  to 
maintain  himself,  I  fancy,  by  his  pen  ;  that  he  is  considered  very 
able  ;  and,  now  that  his  uncle  has  enriched  him,  likely  to  enter 
public  life  and  run  a  career  as  distinguished  as  his  father’s.” 

“  Happy  man  !  happy  are  the  English,”  said  the  Marquis,  with 
a  sigh  ;  and  as  the  carriage  now  entered  Paris,  he  pleaded  the 
excuse  of  an  engagement,  bade  his  friend  good-bye,  and  went 
his  way  musing  through  the  crowded  streets. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

LITTER  FROM  ISAURA  CICOGNA  TO  MADAME  DE  GRANTMESNIL. 

Villa  D' - ,  A  .  .  . 

I  CAN  never  express  to  you,  my  beloved  Eulalie,  the  strange 
charm  which  a  letter  from  you  throws  over  my  poor  little  lonely 
world  for  days  after  it  is  received.  There  is  always  in  it  some¬ 
thing  that  comforts,  something  that  sustains,  but  also  a  something 
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that  troubles  and  disquiets  me.  I  suppose  Goethe  is  right,  “that 
it  is  the  property  of  true  genius  to  disturb  all  settled  ideas,”  in 
order,  no  doubt,  to  lift  them  into  a  higher  level  when  they  settle 
down  again. 

Your  sketch  of  the  new  work  you  are  meditating  amid  the 
orange  groves  of  Provence  interests  me  intensely ;  yet,  do  you 
forgive  me  when  I  add  that  the  interest  is  not  without  terror.  I  do 
not  find  myself  able  to  comprehend  how,  amid  those  lovely  scenes 
of  nature,  your  mind  voluntarily  surrounds  itself  with  images  of 
pain  and  discord.  I  stand  in  awe  of  the  calm  with  which  you 
subject  to  your  analysis  the  infirmities  of  reason  and  the  tumults 
of  passion.  And  all  those  laws  of  the  social  state  which  seem  to 
me  so  fixed  and  immovable  you  treat  with  so  quiet  a  scorn,  as  if 
they  were  but  the  gossamer  threads  which  a  touch  of  your  slight 
woman’s  hand  could  brush  away.  But  I  cannot  venture  to 
discuss  such  subjects  with  you.  It  is  only  the  skilled  enchanter 
who  can  stand  safely  in  the  magic  circle,  and  compel  the  spirits 
that  he  summons,  even  if  they  are  evil,  to  minister  to  ends  in 
which  he  foresees  a  good. 

We  continue  to  live  here  very  quietly,  and  I  do  not  as  yet  feel 
the  worse  for  the  colder  climate.  Indeed,  my  wonderful  doctor, 
who  was  recommended  to  me  as  American,  but  is  in  reality 
English,  assures  me  that  a  single  winter  spent  here  under  his  care 
will  suffice  for  my  complete  re-establishment.  Yet  that  career, 
to  the  training  for  which  so  many  years  have  been  devoted,  does 
not  seem  to  me  so  alluring  as  it  once  did. 

I  have  much  to  say  on  this  subject,  which  I  defer  till  I  Jan 
better  collect  my  own  thoughts  on  it  —  at  present  they  are 
confused  and  struggling.  The  great  Maestro  has  been  most 
gracious. 

In  what  a  radiant  atmosphere .  his  genius  lives  and  breathes ! 
Even  in  his  cynical  moods,  his  very  cynicism  has  in  it  the  ring 
of  a  jocund  music — the  laugh  of  Figaro,  not  of  Mephistopheles. 

We  went  to  dine  with  him  last  week ;  he  invited  to  meet  us 

Madame  S - -,  who  has  this  year  conquered  all  opposition,  and 

reigns  alone,  the  great  S - .  Mr.  T - ,  a  pianist  of  admirable 

promise — your  friend  M.  Savarin,  wit,  critic,  and  poet,  with  his 
pleasant  sensible  wife,  and  a  few  others  whom  the  Maestro 
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confided  to  me  in  a  whisper,  were  authorities  in  the  press.  After 

dinner  S: - sang  to  us,  magnificently,  of  course.  Then  she 

herself  graciously  turned  to  me,  said  how  much  she  had  heard 
from  the  Maestro  in  my  praise,  and  so-and-so.  I  was  persuaded 
to  sing  after  her.  I  need  not  say  to  what  disadvantage.  But  I 
forgot  my  nervousness  ;  I  forgot  my  audience  ;  I  forgot  myself, 
as  I  always  do  when  once  my  soul,  as  it  were,  finds  wing  in 
music,  and  buoys  itself  in  the  air,  relieved  from  the  sense  of 
earth.  I  knew  not  that  I  had  succeeded  till  I  came  to  a  close, 
and  then  my  eyes  resting  on  the  face  of  the  grand  prima  donna , 
I  was  seized  with  an  indescribable  sadness — with  a  keen  pang  of 
remorse.  Perfect  artiste  though  she  be,  and  with  powers  in  her 
own  realm  of  art  which  admit  of  no  living  equal,  I  saw  at  once 
that  I  had  pained  her  ;  she  had  grown  almost  livid  ;  her  lips  were 
quivering,  and  it  was  only  with  a  great  effort  that  she  muttered 
out  some  faint  words  intended  for  applause.  I  comprehended  by 
an  instinct  how  gradually  there  can  grow  upon  the  mind  of  an 
artist  the  most  generous  that  jealousy  which  makes  the  fear  of  a 
rival  annihilate  the  delight  in  art.  If  ever  I  should  achieve 

S - ’s  fame  as  a  singer,  should  I  feel  the  same  jealousy  ? — I 

think  not  now,  but  I  have  not  been  tested.  She  went  away 
abruptly.  I  spare  you  the  recital  of  the  compliments  paid  to  me 
by  my  other  auditors,  compliments  that  gave  me  no  pleasure ; 
for  on  all  lips,  except  those  of  the  Maestro ,  they  implied,  as  the 

height  of  eulogy,  that  I  had  inflicted  torture  upon  S - .  “If 

so,”  said  he,  “she  would  be  as  foolish  as  a  rose  that  was  jealous 
of  the  whiteness  of  a  lily.  You  would  do  yourself  great  wrong, 
my  child,  if  you  tried  to  vie  with  the  rose  in  its  own  colour.” 

He  patted  my  bended  head  as  he  spoke,  with  that  kind  of 
fatherly  king-like  fondness  with  which  he  honours  me  ;  and  I  took 
his  hand  in  mine,  and  kissed  it  gratefully.  “  Nevertheless,”  said 
Savarin,  “  when  the  lily  comes  out  there  will  be  a  furious  attack 
on  it,  made  by  the  clique  that  devotes  itself  to  the  rose :  a  lily 
clique  will  be  formed  en  revanche ,  and  I  foresee  a  fierce  paper 
war.  Do  not  be  frightened  at  its  first  outburst ;  every  fame 
worth  having  must  be  fought  for.” 

Is  it  so  ?  have  you  had  to  fight  for  your  fame,  Eulalie  ?  and  do 
you  hate  all  contests  as  much  as  I  do? 
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Our  only  other  gaiety  since  I  last  wrote  was  a  soiree  at  M. 
Louvier’s.  That  republican  millionnaire  was  not  slow  in  at¬ 
tending  to  the  kind  letter  you  addressed  to  him  recornmending 
us  to  his  civilities.  He  called  at  once,  placed  his  good  offices  at 
our  disposal,  took  charge  of  my  modest  fortune,  which  he  has 
invested,  no  doubt,  as  safely  as  it  is  advantageously  in  point  of 
interest,  hired  our  carriage  for  us,  and  in  short  has  been  most 
amiably  useful. 

At  his  house  we  met  many  to  me  most  pleasant,  for  they  spoke 
with  such  genuine  appreciation  of  your  works  and  yourself.  But 
there  were  others  whom  I  should  never  have  expected  to  meet 
under  the  roof  of  a  Croesus  who  has  so  great  a  stake  in  the  order 
of  things  established.  One  young  man — a  noble  whom  he  specially 
presented  to  me,  as  a  politician  who  would  be  at  the  head  of 
affairs  when  the  Red  Republic  was  established  —  asked  me 
whether  I  did  not  agree  with  him  that  all  private  property  was 
public  spoliation,  and  that  the  great  enemy  to  civilisation  was 
religion,  no  matter  in  what  form. 

He  addressed  to  me  these  tremendous  questions  with  an 
effeminate  lisp,  and  harangued  on  them  with  small  feeble  gesticu¬ 
lations  of  pale  dirty  fingers  covered  with  rings. 

I  asked  him  if  there  were  many  who  in  France  shared  his 
ideas. 

“  Quite  enough  to  carry  them  some  day,”  he  answered,  with  a 
lofty  smile.  “  And  the  day  may  be  nearer  than  the  world 
thinks,  when  my  confreres  will  be  so  numerous  that  they  will 
have  to  shoot  down  each  other  for  the  sake  of  cheese  to  their 
bread.” 

That  day  nearer  than  the  world  thinks  !  Certainly,  so  far  as 
one  may  judge  the  outward  signs  of  the  world  at  Paris,  it  does 
not  think  of  such  things  at  all.  With  what  an  air  of  self-content 
the  beautiful  city  parades  her  riches !  Who  can  gaze  on  her 
splendid  palaces,  her  gorgeous  shops,  and  believe  that  she  will 
give  ear  to  doctrines  that  would  annihilate  private  rights  of 
property  ;  or  who  can  enter  her  crowded  churches,  and  dream 
that  she  can  ever  again  instal  a  republic  too  civilised  for 
religion  ? 

Adieu.  Excuse  me  for  this  dull  letter.  If  I  have  written  on 
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much  that  has  little  interest  even  for  me,  it  is  that  I  wish  to 
distract  my  mind  from  brooding  over  the  question  that  interests 
me  most,  and  on  which  I  most  need  your  counsel.  I  will  try  to 
approach  it  in  my  next. 

ISAURA. 

FROM  THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 

Eulalie,  Eulalie  ! — What  mocking  spirit  has  been  permitted  in 
this  modern  age  of  ours  to  place  in  the  heart  of  woman  the 
ambition  which  is  the  prerogative  of  men?  —  You  indeed,  so 
richly  endowed  with  a  man’s  genius,  have  a  right  to  man’s  aspira¬ 
tions.  But  what  can  justify  such  ambition  in  me  ?  Nothing  but 
this  one  unintellectual  perishable  gift  of  a  voice  that  does  but 
please  in  uttering  the  thoughts  of  others.  Doubtless  I  could 
make  a  name  familiar  for  its  brief  time  to  the  talk  of  Europe— a 
name,  what  name  ?  a  singer’s  name.  Once  I  thought  that  name 
a  glory.  Shall  I  ever  forget  the  day  when  you  first  shone  upon 
me  ;  when,  emerging  from  childhood  as  from  a  dim  and  solitary 
bypath,  I  stood  forlorn  on  the  great  thoroughfare  of  life,  and  all 
the  prospects  before  me  stretched  sad  in  mists  and  in  rain  ? 
You  beamed  on  me  then  as  the  sun  coming  out  from  the  cloud 
and  changing  the  face  of  earth ;  you  opened  to  my  sight  the 
fairy-land  of  poetry  and  art ;  you  took  me  by  the  hand  and  said, 
“  Courage  !  there  is  at  each  step  some  green  gap  in  the  hedgerows, 
some  soft  escape  from  the  stony  thoroughfare.  Beside  the  real 
life  expands  the  ideal  life  to  those  who  seek  it.  Droop  not,  seek 
it  the  ideal  life  has  its  sorrows,  but  it  never  admits  despair ;  as 
o  the  ear  of  him  who  follows  the  winding  course  of  a  stream, 
the  stream  ever  varies  the  note  of  its  music,  now  loud  with  the 
rush  of  the  falls ;  now  low  and  calm  as  it  glides  by  the  level 
marge  of  smooth  banks  ;  now  sighing  through  the  stir  of  the 
reeds ;  now  babbling  with  a  fretful  joy  as  some  sudden  curve  on 
the  shore  stays  its  flight  among  gleaming  pebbles  ; — so  to  the. 
soul  of  the  artist  is  the  voice  of  the  art  ever  fleeting  beside  and 
before  him.  Nature  gave  thee  the  bird’s  gift  of  song — raise  the 
gift  into  art,  and  make  the  art  thy  companion. 

“Art  and  Hope  were  twin-born,  and  they  die  together.” 

See  how  faithfully  I  remember,  methinks,  your  very  words. 
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But  the  magic  of  the  words,  which  I  then  but  dimly  understood, 
was  in  your  smile  and  in  your  eye,  and  the  queen-like  wave  of 
your  hand  as  if  beckoning  to  a  world  which  lay  before  you, 
visible  and  familiar  as  your  native  land.  And  how  devotedly, 
with  what  earnestness  of  passion,  I  gave  myself  up  to  the  task  of 
raising  my  gift  into  an  art !  I  thought  of  nothing  else,  dreamed 
of  nothing  else ;  and  oh,  how  sweet  to  me  then  were  words  of 
praise !  “  Another  year  yet,”  at  length  said  the  masters,  “  and 

you  ascend  your  throne  among  the  queens  of  song.”  Then — then 
— I  would  have  changed  for  no  other  throne  on  earth  my  hope  of 
that  to  be  achieved  in  the  realms  of  my  art.  And  then  came 
that  long  fever :  my  strength  broke  down,  and  the  Maestro  said, 
“  Rest,  or  your  voice  is  gone,  and  your  throne  is  lost  for  ever.” 
How  hateful  that  rest  seemed  to  me!  You  again  came  to  my 
aid.  You  said,  “  The  time  you  think  lost  should  be  but  time 
improved.  Penetrate  your  mind  with  other  songs  than  the  trash 
of  Libretti.  The  more  you  habituate  yourself  to  the  forms,  the 
more  you  imbue  yourself  with  the  spirit,  in  which  passions  have 
been  expressed  and  character  delineated  by  great  writers,  the 
more  completely  you  will  accomplish  yourself  in  your  own 
special  art  of  singer  and  actress.”  So,  then,  you  allured  me  to  a 
new  study.  Ah !  in  so  doing  did  you  dream  that  you  diverted 
me  from  the  old  ambition  ?  My.  knowledge  of  French  and 
Italian,  and  my  rearing  in  childhood,  which  had  made  English 
familiar  to  me,  gave  me  the  keys  to  the  treasure-houses  of  three 
languages.  Naturally  I  began  with  that  in  which  your  masterpieces 
are  composed.  Till  then  I  had  not  even  read  your  works.  They 
were  the  first  I  chose.  How  they  impressed,  how  they  startled 
me  !  what  depths  in  the  mind  of  man,  in  the  heart  of  woman, 
they  revealed  to  me !  But  I  owned  to  you  then,  and  I  repeat  it 
now,  neither  they  nor  any  of  the  works  in  romance  and  poetry 
which  form  the  boast  of  recent  French  literature,  satisfied  yearn¬ 
ings  for  that  calm  sense  of  beauty,  that  divine  joy  in  a  world 
beyond  this  world,  which  you  had  led  me  to  believe  it  was  the 
prerogative  of  ideal  art  to  bestow.  And  when  I  told  you  this 
with  the  rude  frankness  you  had  bid  me  exercise  in  talk  with 
you,  a  thoughtful  melancholy  shade  fell  over  your  face,  and  you 
said  quietly,  “  You  are  right,  child  ;  we,  the  French  of  our  time 
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are  the  offspring  of  revolutions  that  settled  nothing,  unsettled 
all :  we  resemble  those  troubled  States  which  rush  into  war 
abroad  in  order  to  re-establish  peace  at  home.  Our  books 
suggest  problems  to  men  for  reconstructing  some  social  system 
in  which  the  calm  that  belongs  to  art  may  be  found  at  last :  but 
such  books  should  not  be  in  your  hands  ;  they  are  not  for  the 
innocence  and  youth  of  women,  as  yet  unchanged  by  the 
systems  which  exist.”  And  the  next  day  you'  brought  me 
Tasso’s  great  poem,  the  Gerusalemme  Liber ata,  and  said,  smiling, 
“  Art  in  its  calm  is  here.” 

You  remember  that  I  was  then  at  Sorrento  by  the  order  of  my 
physician.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  soft  autumn  day  when  I  sat 
amongst  the  lonely  rocklets  to  the  left  of  the  town — the  sea 
before  me,  with  scarce  a  ripple ;  my  very  heart  steeped  in  the 
melodies  of  that  poem,  so  marvellous  for  a -strength  disguised  in 
sweetness,  and  for  a  symmetry  in  which  each  proportion  blends  into 
the  other  with  the  perfectness  of  a  Grecian  statue.  The  whole 
place  seemed  to  me  filled  with  the  presence  of  the  poet  to  whom 
it  had  given  birth.  Certainly  the  reading  of  that  poem  formed 
an  era  in  my  existence ;  to  this  day  I  cannot  acknowledge  the 
faults  or  weaknesses  which  your  criticisms  pointed  out — I  believe 
because  they  are  in  unison  with  my  own  nature,  which  yearns 
for  harmony,  and,  finding  that,  rests  contented.  I  shrink  from 
violent  contrasts,  and  can  discover  nothing  tame  and  insipid  in  a 
continuance  of  sweetness  and  serenity.  But  it  was  not  till  after 
I  had  read  La  Gerusalemme  again  and  again,  and  then  sat  and 
brooded  over  it,  that  I  recognised  the  main  charm  of  the  poem  in 
the  religion  which  clings  to  it  as  the  perfume  clings  to  a  flower — 
a  religion  sometimes  melancholy,  but  never  to  me  sad.  Hope 
always  pervades  it.  Surely  if,  as  you  said,  “  Hope  is  twin-born 
with  art,”  it  is  because  art  at  its  highest  blends  itself  unconsciously 
with  religion,  and  proclaims  its  affinity  with  hope  by  its  faith  in 
some  future  good  more  perfect  than  it  has  realised  in  the  past. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  was  in  this  poem  so  pre-eminently  Chris¬ 
tian  that  I  found  the  something  which  I  missed  and  craved 
for  in  modern  French  masterpieces,  even  yours  —  a  something 
spiritual,  speaking  to  my  own  soul,  calling  it  forth  ;  distinguishing 
it  as  an  essence  apart  from  mere  human  reason ;  soothing,  even 
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when  it  excited  ;  making  earth  nearer  to  heaven.  And  when  I 
ran  on  in  this  strain  to  you  after  my  own  wild  fashion,  you  took 
my  head  between  your  hands  and  kissed  me,  and  said,  “  Happy 
are  those  who  believe  !  long  may  that  happiness  be  thine  !  ”  Why 
did  I  not  feel  in  Dante  the  Christian  charm  that  I  felt  in  Tasso  ? 
Dante  in  your  eyes,  as  in  those  of  most  judges,  is  infinitely  the 
greater  genius,  but  reflected  on  the  dark  stream  of  that  genius 
the  stars  are  so  troubled,  the  heaven  so  threatening. 

Just  as  my  year  of  holiday  was  expiring,  I  turned  to  English 
literature  ;  and  Shakespeare,  of  course,  was  the  first  English  poet 
put  into  my  hands.  It  proves  how  childlike  my  mind  still  was, 
that  my  earliest  sensation  in  reading  him  was  that  of  disappoint¬ 
ment.  It  was  not  only  that,  despite  my  familiarity  with  English 
(thanks  chiefly  to  the  care  of  him  whom  I  call  my  second  father), 
there  is  much  in  the  metaphorical  diction  of  Shakespeare  which 
I  failed  to  comprehend ;  but  he  seemed  to  me  so  far  like  the 
modern  French  writers  who  affect  to  have  found  inspiration  in 
his  muse,  that  he  obtrudes  images  of  pain  and  suffering  without 
cause  or  motive  sufficiently  clear  to  ordinary  understandings,  as 
I  had  taught  myself  to  think  it  ought  to  be  in  the  drama. 

He  makes  Fate  so  cruel  that  we  lose  sight  of  the  mild  deity 
behind  her.  Compare,  in  this,  Corneille’s  a  Polyeucte,"  with  the 
“  Hamlet.”  In  the  first  an  equal  calamity  befalls  the  good,  but 
in  their  calamity  they  are  blessed.  The  death  of  the  martyr  is 
the  triumph  of  his  creed.  But  when  we  have  put  down  the 
English  tragedy — when  Hamlet  and  Ophelia  are  confounded  in 
death  with  Polonius  and  the  fratricidal  king,  we  see  not  what  good 
end  for  humanity  is  achieved.  The  passages  that  fasten  on  our 
memory  do  not  make  us  happier  and  holier ;  they  suggest  but 
terrible  problems,  to  which  they  give  us  no  solution. 

In  the  “  Horaces ”  of  Corneille  there  are  fierce  contests,  rude 
passions,  tears  drawn  from  some  of  the  bitterest  sources  of  human 
pity  ;  but  then  through  all  stands  out,  large  and  visible  to  the 
eyes  of  all  spectators,  the  great  ideal  of  devoted  patriotism.  How 
much  of  all  that  has  been  grandest  in  the  life  of  France,  redeem¬ 
ing  even  its  worst  crimes  of  revolution  in  the  love  of  country,  has 
had  its  origin  in  the  “  Horaces  ”  of  Corneille.  But  I  doubt  if  the 
fates  of  Coriolanus,  and  Caesar,  and  Brutus,  and  Antony,  in  the 
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giant  tragedies  of  Shakespeare,  have  made  Englishmen  more 
willing  to  die  for  England.  In  fine,  it  was  long  before — I  will 
not  say  I  understood  or  rightly  appreciated  Shakespeare,  for  no 
Englishman  would  admit  that  I  or  even  you  could  ever  do  so, — 
but  before  I  could  recognise  the  justice  of  the  place  his  country 
claims  for  him  as  the  genius  without  an  equal  in  the  literature  of 
Europe.  Meanwhile  the  ardour  I  had  put  into  study,  and  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  emotions  which  the  study  called  forth,  made 
themselves  felt  in  a  return  of  my  former  illness,  with  symptoms 
still  more  alarming ;  and  when  the  year  was  out  I  was  ordained 
to  rest  for  perhaps  another  year  before  I  could  sing  in  public,  still 
less  appear  on  the  stage.  How  I  rejoiced  When  I  heard  that  fiat ! 
for  I  emerged  from  that  year  of  study  with  a  heart  utterly 
estranged  from  the  profession  in  which  I  had  centred«my  hopes 

before - .  Yes,  Eulalie,  you  had  bid  me  accomplish  myself  for 

the  arts  of  utterance  by  the  study  of  arts  in  which  thoughts 
originate  the  words  they  employ  ;  and  in  doing  so — I  had 
changed  myself  into  another  being.  I  was  forbidden  all  fatigue 
of  mind  ;  my  books  were  banished,  but  not  the  new  self  which 
the  books  had  formed.  Recovering  slowly  through  the  summer, 
I  came  hither  two  months  since,  ostensibly  for  the  advice  of  Dr. 

C - ,  but  really  in  the  desire  to  commune  with  my  own  heart. 

and  be  still. 

And  now  I  have  poured  forth  that  heart  to  you — would  you 
persuade  me  still  to  be  a  singer  ?  If  you  do,  remember  at  least 
how  jealous  and  absorbing  the  art  of  the  singer  and  the  actress  is. 
How  completely  I  must  surrender  myself  to  it,  and  live  among 
books,  or  among  dreams,  no  more.  Can  I  be  anything  else  but 
singer  ?  and  if  not,  should  I  be  contented  merely  to  read  and  to 
dream  ? 

I  must  confide  to  you  one  ambition  which  during  the  lazy 
Italian  summer  took  possession  of  me — I  must  tell  you  the 
ambition,  and  add  that  I  have  renounced  it  as  a  vain  one.  I  had 
hoped  that  I  could  compose,  I  mean  in  music.  I  was  pleased 
with  some  things  I  did — they  expressed  in  music  what  I  could 
not  express  in  words  ;  and  one  secret  object  in  coming  here  was 
to  submit  them  to  the  great  Maestro.  He  listened  to  them  pa¬ 
tiently  ;  he  complimented  me  on  my  accuracy  in  the  mechanical 
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laws  of  composition  ;  he  even  said  that  my  favourite  airs  were 

“  touchants  et  gracieux." 

And  so  he  would  have  left  me,  but  I  stopped  him  timidly,  and 
said,  “  Tell  me  frankly,  do  you  think  that  with  time  and  study  I 
could  compose  music  such  as  singers  equal  to  myself  would  sing 
to?” 

!  You  mean  as  a  professional  composer?” 

“  Well,  yes.” 

“  And  to  the  abandonment  of  your  vocation  as  a  singer  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  My  dear  child,  I  should  be  your  worst  enemy  if  I  encouraged 
such  a  notion  ;  cling  to  the  career  in  which  you  can  be  greatest ; 
gain  but  health,  and  I  wager  my  reputation  on  your  glorious 
success  on  the  stage.  What  can  you  be  as  a  composer?  You 
will  set  pretty  music  to  pretty  words,  and  will  be  sung  in  draw¬ 
ing-rooms  with  the  fame  a  little  more  or  less  that  generally 
attends  the  compositions  of  female  amateurs.  Aim  at  something 
higher,  as  I  know  you  would  do,  and  you  will  not  succeed.  Is 
there  any  instance  in  modern  times,  perhaps  in  any  times,  of  a 
female  composer  who  attains  even  to  the  eminence  of  a  third-rate 
opera-writer  ?  Composition  in  letters  may  be  of  no  sex.  In 
that  Madame  Dudevant  and  your  friend  Madame  de  Grant- 
mesnil  can  beat  most  men  ;  but  the  genius  of  musical  composition 
is  homrne ,  and  accept  it  as  a  compliment  when  I  say  that  you 
are  essentially  femme!' 

He  left  me,  of  course,  mortified  and  humbled;  but  I  feel  he  is 
right  as  regards  myself,  though  whether  in  his  depreciation  of 
our  whole  sex  I  cannot  say.  But  as  this  hope  has  left  me,  I 
have  become  more  disquieted,  still  more  restless.  Counsel  me, 
Eulalie  ;  counsel,  and,  if  possible,  comfort  me. 

ISAURA. 

FROM  THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 

No  letter  from  you  yet,  and  I  have  left  you  in  peace  for  ten 
days.  How  do  you  think  I  have  spent  them  ?  The  Maestro 
called  on  us  with  M.  Savarin,  to  insist  on  our  accompanying 
them  on  a  round  of  the  theatres.  I  had  not  been  to  one  since 
my  arrival.  I  divined  that  the  kind-hearted  composer  had  a 
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motive  in  this  invitation.  He  thought  that  in  witnessing  the 
applauses  bestowed  on  actors,  and  sharing  in  the  fascination  in 
which  theatrical  illusion  holds  an  audience,  my  old  passion  for 
the  stage,  and  with  it  the  longing  for  an  artiste' s  fame,  would 
revive. 

In  my  heart  I  wished  that  his  expectations  might  be  realised. 
Well  for  me  if  I  could  once  more  concentrate  all  my  aspirations 
on  a  prize  within  my  reach ! 

We  went  first  to  see  a  comedy  greatly  in  vogue,  and  the  author 
thoroughly  understands  the  French  stage  of  our  day.  The  acting 
was  excellent  in  its  way.  ,  The  next  night  we  went  to  the  Od^on, 
a  romantic  melodrama  in  six  acts,  and  I  know  not  how  many 
tableaux.  I  found  no  fault  with  the  acting  there.  I  do  not  give 
you  the  rest  of  our  programme.  We  visited  all  the  principal 

theatres,  reserving  the  opera  and  Madame  S - for  the  last. 

Before  I  speak  of  the  opera,  let  me  say  a  word  or  two  on  the 
plays. 

There  is  no  country  in  which  the  theatre  has  so  great  a  hold 
on  the  public  as  in  France  ;  no  country  in  which  the  successful 
dramatist  has  so  high  a  fame  ;  no  country  perhaps  in  which  the 
state  of  the  stage  so  faithfully  represents  the  moral  and  intellectual 
condition  of  the  people.  I  say  this  not,  of  course,  from  my 
experience  of  countries  which  I  have  not  visited,  but  from  all  I 
hear  of  the  stage  in  Germany  and  in  England. 

The  impression  left  on  my  mind  by  the  performances  I  witnessed 
is,  that  the  French  people  are  becoming  dwarfed.  The  comedies 
that  please  them  are  but  pleasant  caricatures  of  petty  sections  in 
a  corrupt  society.  They  contain  no  large  types  of  human  nature  ; 
their  witticisms  convey  no  luminous  flashes  of  truth  ;  their  senti¬ 
ment  is  not  pure  and  noble — it  is  a  sickly  and  false  perversion  of 
the  impure  and  ignoble  into  travesties  of  the  pure  and  noble. 

Their  melodramas  cannot  be  classed  as  literature — all  that 
really  remains  of  the  old  French  genius  is  its  vaudeville. 

Great  dramatists  create  great  parts.  One  great  part,  such  as 
a  Rachel  would  gladly  have  accepted,  I  have  not  seen  in  the 
dramas  of  the  young  generation. 

High  art  has  taken  refuge  in  the  opera ;  but  that  is  not  French 
opera.  I  do  not  complain  so  much  that  French  taste  is  less 
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refined.  I  complain  that  French  intellect  is  lowered.  The 
descent  from  Polyeucte  to  Ruy  Bias  is  great,  not  so  much  in  the 
poetry  of  form  as  in  the  elevation  of  thought  ;  but  the  descent 
from  Ruy  Bias  to  the  best  drama  now  produced  is  out  of  poetry 
altogether,  and  into  those  flats  of  prose  which  give  not  even  the 
glimpse  of  a  mountain-top. 

But  now  to  the  opera.  S -  in  Norma !  The  house  was 

crowded,  and  its  enthusiasm  as  loud  as  it  was  genuine.  You  tell 

me  that  S - never  rivalled  Pasta,  but  certainly  her  Norma  is  a 

great  performance.  Her  voice  has  lost  less  of  its  freshness  than 
I  had  been  told,  and  what  is  lost  of  it  her  practised  management 
conceals  or  carries  off. 

The  Maestro  was  quite  right  - 1  could  never  vie  with  her  in  her 
own  line ;  but  conceited  and  vain  as  I  may  seem  even  to  you  in 
saying  so,  I  feel  in  my  own  line  that  I  could  command  as  large 
an  applause — of  course  taking  into  account  my  brief-lived 
advantage  of  youth.  Her  acting,  apart  from  her  voice,  does  not 
please  me.  It  seems  to  me  to  want  intelligence  of  the  subtler 
feelings,  the  under-current  of  emotion  which  constitutes  the  chief 
beauty  of  the  situation  and  the  character.  Am  I  jealous  when  I 
say  this  ?  Read  on  and  judge. 

On  our  return  that  night,  when  I  had  seen  the  Venosta  to  bed, 
I  went  into  my  own  room,  opened  the  window,  and  looked  out. 
A  lovely  night,  mild  as  in  spring  at  Florence — the  moon  at  her 
full,  and  the  stars  looking  so  calm  and  so  high  beyond  our  reach 
of  their  tranquillity.  The  evergreens  in  the  gardens  of  the  villas 
around  me  silvered  over,  and  the  summer  boughs,  not  yet  clothed 
with  leaves,  were  scarcely  visible  amid  the  changeless  smile  of 
the  laurels.  At  the  distance  lay  Paris,  only  to  be  known  by  its 
innumerable  lights.  And  then  I  said  to  myself — 

“  No,  I  cannot  be  an  actress ;  I  cannot  resign  my  real  self  for 
that  vamped-up  hypocrite  before  the  lamps.  Out  on  those  stage- 
robes  and  painted  cheeks  !  Out  on  that  simulated  utterance  of 
sentiments  learned  by  rote  and  practised  before  the  looking-glass 
till  every  gesture  has  its  drill  !  ” 

Then  I  gazed  on  those  stars  which  provoke  our  questionings, 
and  return  no  answer,  till  my  heart  grew  full,  so  full,  and  I  bowed 
my  head  and  wept  like  a  child. 
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FROM  THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 

And  still  no  letter  from  you !  I  see  in  the  journals  that  you 
nave  left  Nice.  Is  it  that  you  are  too  absorbed  in  your  work  to 
have  leisure  to  write  to  me  ?  I  know  you  are  not  ill,  for  if  you 
were,  all  Paris  would  know  of  it.  All  Europe  has  an  interest  in 
you:  health.  Positively  I  will  write  to  you  no  more  till  a  word 
from  yourself  bids  me  do  so. 

I  fear  I  must  give  up  my  solitary  walks  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne :  they  were  very  dear  to  me,  partly  because  the  quiet 
path  to  which  I  confined  myself  was  that  to  which  you  directed 
me  as  the  one  you  habitually  selected  when  at  Paris,  and  in 
which  you  had  brooded  over  and  revolved  the  loveliest  of  your 
romances ;  and  partly  because  it  was  there  that,  catching,  alas  ! 
not  inspiration  but  enthusiasm  from  the  genius  that  had  hallowed 
the  place,  and  dreaming  I  might  originate  music,  I  nursed  my 
own  aspirations  and  murmured  my  own  airs.  And  though  so 
close  to  that  world  of  Paris  to  which  all  artists  must  appeal  for 
judgment  or  audience,  the  spot  was  so  undisturbed,  so  sequestered. 
But  of  late  that  path  has  lost  its  solitude,  and  therefore  its 
charm. 

Six  days  ago  the  first  person  I  encountered  in  my  walk  was  a 
man  whom  I  did  not  then  heed.  He  seemed  in  thought,  or 
rather  in  reverie,  like  myself ;  we  passed  each  other  twice  or 
thrice,  and  I  did  not  notice  whether  he  was  young  or  old,  tall  or 
short ;  but  he  came  the  next  day,  and  a  third  day,  and  then  I 
saw  that  he  was  young,  and,  in  so  regarding  him,  his  eyes  became 
fixed  on  mine.  The  fourth  day  he  did  not  come,  but  two  other 
men  came,  and  the  look  of  one  was  inquisitive  and  offensive. 
They  sat  themselves  down  on  a  bench  in  the  walk,  and  though  I 
did  not  seem  to  notice  them,  I  hastened  home  ;  and  the  next 
day,  in  talking  with  our  kind  Madame  Savarin,  and  alluding  to 
these  quiet  walks  of  mine,  she  hinted,  with  the  delicacy  which 
is  her  characteristic,  that  the  customs  of  Paris  did  not  allow 
Demoiselles  comme  il  faut  to  walk  alone  even  in  the  most  seques¬ 
tered  paths  of  the  Bois. 

I  begin  now  to  comprehend  your  disdain  of  customs  which 
impose  chains  so  idly  galling  on  the  liberty  of  our  sex. 
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We  dined  with  the  Savarins  last  evening:  what  a  joyous 
nature  he  has!  Not  reading  Latin,  I  only  know  Horace  by 
translations,  which  I  am  told  are  bad  ;  but  Savarin  seems  to  me 
a  sort  of  half  Horace.  Horace  on  his  town-bred  side,  so  play¬ 
fully  well-bred,  so  good-humoured  in  his  philosophy,  so  affec¬ 
tionate  to  friends,  and  so  biting  to  foes.  But  certainly  Savarin 
could  not  have  lived  in  a  country  farm  upon  endives  and  mallows. 
He  is  town-bred  and  Parisian,  jusqu’au  bout  des  ongles.  How  he 
admires  you,  and  how  I  love  him  for  it!  Only  in  one  thing  he 
disappoints  me  there.  It  is  your  style  that  he  chiefly  praises : 
certainly  that  style  is  matchless  ;  but  style  is  only  the  clothing  of 
thought,  and  to  praise  your  style  seems  to  me  almost  as  invidious 
as  the  compliment  to  some  perfect  beauty,  not  on  her  form 
and  face,  but  on  her  taste  and  dress. 

We  met  at  dinner  an  American  and  his  wife — a  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  Morley :  she  is  delicately  handsome,  as  the  American 
women  I  have  seen  generally  are,  and  with  that  frank  vivacity 
of  manner  which  distinguishes  them  from  English  women.  She 
seemed  to  take  a  fancy  to  me,  and  we  soon  grew  very  good 
=  friends. 

She  is  the  first  advocate  I  have  met,  except  yourself,  of  that 
doctrine  upon  the  rights  of  Women — of  which  one  reads  mere  in 
the  journals  than  one  hears  discussed  in  salons. 

Naturally  enough  I  felt  great  interest  in  that  subject,  more 
especially  since  my  rambles  in  the  Bois  were  forbidden  ;  and  as 
long  as  she  declaimed  on  the  hard  fate  of  the  women  who,  feeling 
within  them  powers  that  struggle  for  air  and  light  beyond  the 
close  precinct  of  household  duties,  find  themselves  restricted  from 
fair  rivalry  with  men  in  such  fields  of  knowledge  and  toil  and 
glory,  as  men  since  the  world  began  have  appropriated  to  them¬ 
selves,  I  need  not  say  that  I  went  with  her  cordially :  you  can 
guess  that  by  my  former  letters.  But  when  she  entered  into* 
the  detailed  catalogue  of  our  exact  wrongs  and  our  exact 
rights,  I  felt  all  the  pusillanimity  of  my  sex,  and  shrank  back 
in  terror. 

Her  husband,  joining  us  when  she  was  in  full  tide  of  eloquence, 
smiled  at  me  with  a  kind  of  saturnine  mirth.  “  Mademoiselle, 
don’t  believe  a  word  she  says ;  it  is  only  tall  talk  !  In  America 
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the  women  are  absolute  tyrants,  and  it  is  I  who,  in  concert  with 
my  oppressed  countrymen,  am  going  in  for  a  platform  agitation 
to  restore  the  Rights  of  Men.” 

Upon  this  there  was  a  lively  battle  of  words  between  the 
spouses,  in  which,  I  must  own,  I  thought  the  lady  was  decidedly 
worsted. 

No,  Eulalie,  I  see  nothing  in  these  schemes  for  altering  our 
relations  towards  the  other  sex  which  would  improve  our  condition. 
The  inequalities  we  suffer  are  not  imposed  by  law — not  even  by 
convention  ;  they  are  imposed  by  nature. 

Eulalie,  you  have  had  an  experience  unknown  to  me ;  you 
have  loved.  In  that  day  did  you — you,  round  whom  poets  and 
sages  and  statesmen  gather,  listening  to  your  words  as  to  an 
oracle — did  you  feel  that  your  pride  of  genius  had  gone  out  from 
you — that  your  ambition  lived  in  whom  you  loved — that  his 
smile  was  more  to  you  than  the  applause  of  a  world  ? 

I  feel  as  if  love  in  a  woman  must  destroy  her  rights  of  equality 
— that  it  gives  to  her  a  sovereign  even  in  one  who  would  be 
inferior  to  herself  if  her  love  did  not  glorify  and  crown  him. 
Ah !  if  I  could  but  merge  this  terrible  egotism  which  oppresses 
me,  into  the  being  of  some  one  who  is  what  I  would  wish  to  be 
were  I  man  !  I  would  not  ask  him  to  achieve  fame.  Enough  if 
I  felt  that  he  was  worthy  of  it,  and  happier  methinks  to  console 
him  when  he  failed  than  to  triumph  with  him  when  he  won. 
Tell  me,  have  you  felt  this?  When  you  loved  did  you  stoop  as 
to  a  slave,  or  did  you  bow  down  as  to  a  master  ? 

FROM  MADAME  DE  GRANTMESNIL  TO  ISAURA  CICOGNA. 

Chfre  enfant , — All  your  four  letters  have  reached  me  the  same 
day.  In  one  of  my  sudden  whims  I  set  off  with  a  few  friends  on 
a  rapid  tour  along  the  Riviera  to  Genoa,  thence  to  Turin  on  to 
Milan.  Not  knowing  where  we  should  rest  even  for  a  day,  my 
letters  were  not  forwarded. 

I  came  back  to  Nice  yesterday,  consoled  for  all  fatigues  in 
having  insured  that  accuracy  in  description  of  localities  which  my 
work  necessitates. 

You  are,  my  poor  child,  in  that  revolutionary  crisis  through 
which  genius  passes  in  youth  before  it  knows  its  own  self,  and 
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longs  vaguely  to  do  or  to  be  a  something  other  than  it  has  done 
or  has  been  before.  For,  not  to  be  unjust  to  your  own  powers, 
genius  you  have  —  that  inborn  undefinable  essence,  including 
talent,  and  yet  distinct  from  it.  Genius  you  have,  but  genius 
unconcentrated,  undisciplined.  I  see,  though  you  are  too  diffi¬ 
dent  to  say  so  openly,  that  you  shrink  from  the  fame  of  singer, 
because,  fevered  by  your  reading,  you  would  fain  aspire  to  the 
thorny  crown  of  author.  I  echo  the  hard  saying  of  the  Maestro, 
I  should  be  your  worst  enemy  did  I  encourage  you  to  forsake  a 
career  in  which  a  dazzling  success  is  so  assured,  for  one  in  which, 
if  it  were  your  true  vocation,  you  would  not  ask  whether  you 
were  fit  for  it ;  you  would  be  impelled  to  it  by  the  terrible  star 
which  presides  over  the  birth  of  poets. 

Have  you,  who  are  so  naturally  observant,  and  of  late  have 
become  so  reflective,  never  remarked  that  authors,  however 
absorbed  in  their  own  craft,  do  not  wish  their  children  to  adopt 
it  ?  The  most  successful  author  is  perhaps  the  last  person  to 
whom  neophytes  should  come  for  encouragement.  This  I  think 
is  not  the  case  with  the  cultivators  of  the  sister  arts.  The 
painter,  the  sculptor,  the  musician,  seem  disposed  to  invite 
disciples  and  welcome  acolytes.  As  for  those  engaged  in  the 
practical  affairs  of  life,  fathers  mostly  wish  their  sons  to  be  as 
they  have  been. 

The  politician,  the  lawyer,  the  merchant,  each  says  to  his 
children,  “  Follow  my  steps.”  All  parents  in  practical  life  would 
at  least  agree  in  this — they  would  not  wish  their  sons  to  be 
poets.  There  must  be  some  sound  cause  in  the  world’s  philo¬ 
sophy  for  this  general  concurrence  of  digression  from  a  road  of 
which  the  travellers  themselves  say  to  those  whom  they  love  best, 
*■  Beware  !  ” 

Romance  in  youth  is,  if  rightly  understood,  the  happiest  nutri¬ 
ment  of  wisdom  in  after-years  ;  but  I  would  never  invite  any  one 
to  look  upon  the  romance  of  youth  as  a  thing — 

“To  case  in  periods  and  embalm  in  ink.” 

Enfant,  have  you  need  of  a  publisher  to  create  romance  ?  Is 
it  not  in  yourself?  Do  not  imagine  that  genius  requires  for  its 
enjoyment  the  scratch  of  the  pen  and  the  types  of  the  printer. 
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Do  not  suppose  that  the  poet,  the  romancier ,  is  most  poetic,  most 
romantic,  when  he  is  striving,  struggling,  labouring,  to  check  the 
rush  of  his  ideas,  and  materialise  the  images  which  visit  him  as 
souls  into  such  tangible  likenesses  of  flesh  and  blood  that  the 
highest  compliment  a  reader  can  bestow  on  them  is  to  say  that 
they  are  lifelike  ?  No :  the  poet’s  real  delight  is  not  in  the 
mechanism  of  composing ;  the  best  part  of  that  delight  is  in  the 
sympathies  he  has  established  with  innumerable  modifications  of 
life  and  form,  and  art  and  nature— sympathies  which  are  often 
found  equally  keen  in  those  who  have  not  the  same  gift  of 
language.  The  poet  is  but  the  interpreter.  What  of? — Truths 
in  the  hearts  of  others.  He  utters  what  they  feel.  Is  the  joy  in 
the  utterance?  Nay,  it  is  in  the  feeling  itself.  So,  my  dear, 
dark-bright  child  of  song,  when  I  bade  thee  open,  out  of  the 
beaten  thoroughfare,  paths  into  the  meads  and  river-banks  at 
either  side  of  the  formal  hedgerows,  rightly  dost  thou  add  that  I 
enjoined  thee  to  make  thine  art  thy  companion.  In  the  culture 
of  that  art  for  which  you  are  so  eminently  gifted,  you  will  find 
the  ideal  life  ever  beside  the  real.  Are  you  not  ashamed  to  tell 
me  that  in  that,  art  you  do  but  utter  the  thoughts  of  others? 
You  utter  them  in  music;  through  the  music  you  not  only  give 
to  the  thoughts  a  new  character,  but  you  make  them  reproductive 
of  fresh  thoughts  in  your  audience. 

You  said  very  truly  that  you  found  in  composing  you  could 
put  into  music  thoughts  which  you  could  not  put  into  words. 
That  is  the  peculiar  distinction  of  music.  No  genuine  musician 
can  explain  in  words  exactly  what  he  means  to  convey  in  his 
music. 

How  little  a  libretto  interprets  an  opera — how  little  we  care 
even  to  read  it !  It  is  the  music  that  speaks  to  us  ;  and  how  ? — 
Through  the  human  voice.  We  do  not  notice  how  poor  are  the 
words  which  the  voice  warbles.  It  is  the  voice  itself  interpreting 
the  soul  of  the  musician  which  enchants  and  enthralls  us.  And 
you  who  have  that  voice  pretend  to  despise  the  gift.  What ! 
despise  the  power  of  communicating  delight ! — the  power  that  we 
authors  envy  ;  and  rarely,  if  ever,  can  we  give  delight  with  so  little 
alloy  as  the  singer. 

And  when  an  audience  disperses,  can  you  guess  what  griefs 
VOL.  i.  E 
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the  singer  may  have  comforted  ?  what  hard  hearts  he  may  have 
softened  ?  what  high  thoughts  he  may  have  awakened  ? 

You  say,  “Out  on  the  vamped-up  hypocrite!  Out  on  the 
stage-robes  and  painted  cheeks  !  ” 

I  say,  “  Out  on  the  morbid  spirit  which  so  cynically  regards 
the  mere  details  by  which  a  whole  effect  on  the  minds  and  hearts 
and  souls  of  races  and  nations  can  be  produced  !  ” 

There,  have  I  scolded  you  sufficiently  ?  I  should  scold  3Tou 
more,  if  I  did  not  see  in  the  affluence  of  your  youth  and  your 
intellect  the  cause  of  your  restlessness.  Riches  are  always  rest¬ 
less.  It  is  only  to  poverty  that  the  gods  give  content. 

You  question  me  about  love :  you  ask  if  I  have  ever  bowed  to 
a  master,  ever  merged  my  life  in  another’s :  expect  no  answer  on 
this  from  me.  Circe  herself  could  give  no  answer  to  the  simplest 
maid,  who,  never  having  loved,  asks,  “  What  is  love  ?  ” 

In  the  history  of  the  passions  each  human  heart  is  a  world  in 
itself ;  its  experience  profits  no  others.  In  no  two  lives  does 
love  play  the  same  part  or  bequeath  the  same  record. 

I  know  not  whether  I  am  glad  or  sorry  that  the  word  “  love  ” 
now  falls  on  my  ear  with  a  sound  as  slight  and  as  faint  as  the 
dropping  of  a  leaf  in  autumn  may  fall  on  thine. 

I  volunteer  but  this  lesson,  the  wisest  I  can  give,  if  thou  canst 
understand  it :  as  I  bade  thee  take  art  into  thy  life,  so  learn  to 
look  on  life  itself  as  an  art.  Thou  couldst  discover  the  charm  in 
Tasso ;  thou  couldst  perceive  that  the  requisite  of  all  art,  that 
which  pleases,  is  in  the  harmony  of  proportion.  We  lose  sight 
of  beauty  if  we  exaggerate  the  feature  most  beautiful. 

Love  proportioned,  adorns  the  homeliest  existence ;  love 
disproportioned,  deforms  the  fairest. 

Alas !  wilt  thou  remember  this  warning  when  the  time  cornea 
in  which  it  may  be  needed  ? 

E - G - . 
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CHAPTER  I. 

* 

It  is  several  weeks  after  the  date  of  the  last  chapter;  the 
lime-trees  in  the  Tuileries  are  clothed  in  green. 

In  a  somewhat  spacious  apartment  on  the  ground-floor  in 
the  quiet  locality  of  the  Rue  d’Anjou,  a  man  was  seated,  very 
still,  and  evidently  absorbed  in  deep  thought,  before  a  writing- 
table  placed  close  to  the  window. 

Seen  thus,  there  was  an  expression  of  great  power  both  of 
intellect  and  of  character  in  a  face  which,  in  ordinary  social 
commune,  might  rather  be  noticeable  for  an  aspect  of  hardy 
frankness,  suiting  well  with  the  clear-cut,  handsome  profile,  and 
the  rich  dark  auburn  hair,  waving  carelessly  over  one  of  those 
broad  open  foreheads,  which,  according  to  an  old  writer,  seem  the 
“  frontispiece  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  Honour.” 

The  forehead,  indeed,  was  the  man’s  most  remarkable  feature. 
It  could  not  but  prepossess  the  beholder.  When,  in  private 
theatricals,  he  had  need  to  alter  the  character  of  his  countenance, 
he  did  it  effectually,  merely  by  forcing  down  his  hair  till  it 
reached  his  eyebrows.  He  no  longer  then  looked  like  the 
same  man. 

The  person  I  describe  has  been  already  introduced  to  the 
reader  as  Graham  Vane.  But  perhaps  this  is  the  fit  occasion  to 
enter  into  some  such  details  as  to  his  parentage  and  position  as 
may  make  the  introduction  more  satisfactory  and  complete. 

His  father,  the  representative  of  a  very  ancient  family,  came 
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into  possession,  after  a  long  minority,  of  what  may  be  called  a 
fair  squire’s  estate,  and  about  half  a  million  in  moneyed  invest¬ 
ments,  inherited  on  the  female  side.  Both  land  and  money  were 
absolutely  at  his  disposal,  unencumbered  by  entail  or  settlement. 
He  was  a  man  of  a  brilliant,  irregular  genius,  of  princely  gener¬ 
osity,  of  splendid  taste,  of  a  gorgeous  kind  of  pride  closely  allied 
to  a  masculine  kind  of  vanity.  As  soon  as  he  was  of  age  he 
began  to  build,  converting  his  squire’s  hall  into  a  ducal  palace. 
He  then  stood  for  the  county;  and  in  days  before  the  first  Re¬ 
form  Bill,  when  a  county  election  was  to  the  estate  of  a  candidate 
what  a  long  war  is  to  the  debt  of  a  nation.  He  won  the  election; 
he  obtained  early  successes  in  Parliament.  It  was  said  by  good 
authorities  in  political  circles  that,  if  he  chose,  he  might  aspire  to 
lead  his  party,  and  ultimately  to  hold  the  first  rank  in  the 
government  of  his  country. 

That  may  or  may  not  be  true  ;  but  certainly  he  did  not  choose 
to  take  the  trouble  necessary  for  such  an  ambition.  He  was  too 
fond  of  pleasure,  of  luxury,  of  pomp.  He  kept  a  famous  stud  of 
racers  and  hunters.  He  was  a  munificent  patron  of  art.  His 
establishments,  his  entertainments,  were  on  a  par  with  those 
of  the  great  noble  who  represented  the  loftiest  (Mr.  Vane  would 
not  own  it  to  be  the  eldest)  branch  of  his  genealogical  tree. 

He  became  indifferent  to  political  contests,  indolent  in  his 
attendance  at  the  House,  speaking  seldom,  not  at  great  length 
nor  with  much  preparation,  but  with  power  and  fire,  originality 
and  genius  ;  so  that  he  was  not  only  effective  as  an  orator,  but 
combining  with  eloquence  advantages  of  birth,  person,  station, 
the  reputation  of  patriotic  independence,  and  genial  attributes  of 
character,  he  was  an  authority  of  weight  in  the  scales  of  party. 

This  gentleman,  at  the  age  of  forty,  married  the  dowerless 
daughter  of  a  poor  but  distinguished  naval  officer,  of  noble  family, 
first  cousin  to  the  Duke  of  Alton. 

He  settled  on  her  a  suitable  jointure,  but  declined  to  tie  up  any 
portion  of  his  property  for  the  benefit  of  children  by  the  marriage. 
He  declared  that  so  much  of  his  fortune  was  invested  either  in 
mines,  the  produce  of  which  was  extremely  fluctuating,  or  in 
variou'  funds,  over  rapid  transfers  in  which  it  was  his  amuse¬ 
ment  and  his  interest  to  have  control,  unchecked  by  reference  to 
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trustees,  that  entails  an<i  settlements  on  children  were  an  incon¬ 
venience  he  declined  to  incur. 

Besides,  he  held  notions  of  his  own  as  to  the  wisdom  of  keeping 
children  dependent  on  their  father.  “  What  numbers  of  young 
men,”  said  he,  “are  ruined  in  character  and  in  fortune  by  knowing 
that  when  their  father  dies  they  are  certain  of  the  same  provision, 
no  matter  how  they  displease  him  ;  and  in  the  mean  while  fore¬ 
stalling  that  provision  by  recourse  to  usurers.”  These  arguments 
might  not  have  prevailed  over  the  bride’s  father  a  year  or  two 
later,  when,  by  the  death  of  intervening  kinsmen,  he  became 
Duke  of  Alton  ;  but  in  his  then  circumstances  the  marriage  itself 
was  so  much  beyond  the  expectations  which  the  portionless 
daughter  of  a  sea-captain  has  the  right  to  form,  that  Mr.  Vane 
had  it  all  his  own  way,  and  he  remained  absolute  master  of  his 
whole  fortune,  save  of  that  part  of  his  landed  estate  on  which  his 
wife’s  jointure  was  settled  ;  and  even  from  this  encumbrance  he 
was  very  soon  freed.  His  wife  died  in  the  second  year  of  mar¬ 
riage,  leaving  an  only  son — Graham.  He  grieved  for  her  loss 
with  all  the  passion  of  an  impressionable,  ardent,  and  powerful 
nature.  Then  for  a  while  he  sought  distraction  to  his  sorrow  by 
throwing  himself  into  public  life  with  a  devoted  energy  he  had 
not  previously  displayed. 

His  speeches  served  to  bring  his  party  into  power,  and  he 
yielded,  though  reluctantly,  to  the  unanimous  demand  of  that 
party  that  he  should  accept  one  of  the  highest  offices  in  the  new 
Cabinet.  He  acquitted  himself  well  as  an  administrator,  but 
declared,  no  doubt  honestly,  that  he  felt  like  Sinbad  released  from 
the  old  man  on  his  back,  when,  a  year  or  two  afterwards,  he  went 
out  of  office  with  his  party.  No  persuasions  could  induce  him  to 
come  in  again  ;  nor  did  he  ever  again  take  a  very  active  part  in 
debate.  “  No,”  said  he,  “  I  was  born  to  the  freedom  of  a  private 
gentleman — intolerable  to  me  is  the  thraldom  of  a  public  servant. 
But  I  will  bring  up  my  son  so  that  he  may  acquit  the  debt  which 
I  decline  to  pay  to  my  country.”  There  he  kept  his  word. 
Graham  had  been  carefully  educated  for  public  life,  the  ambition 
for  it  dinned  into  his  ear  from  childhood.  In  his  school  vacations 
his  father  made  him  learn  and  declaim  chosen  specimens  of  mas- 
culine  oratory ;  engaged  an  eminent  actor  to  give  him  lessons  in 
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elocution.;  bade  him  frequent  theatres,  and  study  there  the  effect 
which  words  derive  from  looks  and  gesture ;  encouraged  him  to 
take  part  himself  in  private  theatricals.  To  all  this  the  boy  lent 
his  mind  with  delight.  He  had  the  orator’s  inborn  temperament ; 
quick,  yet  imaginative,  and  loving  the  sport  of  rivalry  and  contest. 
Being  also,  in  his  boyish  years,  good-humoured  and  joyous,  he 
was  not  more  a  favourite  with  the  masters  in  the  schoolroom  than 
with  the  boys  in  the  playground.  Leaving  Eton  at  seventeen, 
he  then  entered  at  Cambridge,  and  became,  in  his  first  term,  the 
most  popular  speaker  at  the  Union. 

But  his  father  cut  short  his  academical  career,  and  decided,  for 
reasons  of  his  own,  to  place  him  at  once  in  Diplomacy.  He  was 
attached  to  the  Embassy  at  Paris,  and  partook  of  the  pleasures 
and  dissipations  of  that  metropolis  too  keenly  to  retain  much  of 
the  sterner  ambition  to  which  he  had  before  devoted  himself. 
Becoming  one  of  the  spoiled  darlings  of  fashion,  there  was  great 
danger  that  his  character  would  relax  into  the  easy  grace  of  the 
Epicurean,  when  all  such  loiterings  in  the  Rose  Garden  were 
brought  to  abrupt  close  by  a  rude  and  terrible  change  in  his 
fortunes. 

His  father  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  in  hunting ;  and 
when  his  affairs  were  investigated,  they  were  found  to  be  hope¬ 
lessly  involved — apparently  the  assets  would  not  suffice  for  the 
debts.  The  elder  Vane  himself  was  probably  not  aware  of  the 
extent  of  his  liabilities.  He  had  never  wanted  ready  money  to 
the  last.  He  could  always  obtain  that  from  a  money-lender,  or 
from  the  sale  of  his  funded  investments.  But  it  became  obvious, 
on  examining  his  papers,  that  he  knew  at  least  how  impaired 
would  be  the  heritage  he  should  bequeath  to  a  son  whom  he 
idolised.  For  that  reason  he  had  given  Graham  a  profession  in 
diplomacy,  and  for  that  reason  he  had  privately  applied  to  the 
Ministry  for  the  Viceroyalty  of  India,  in  the  event  of  its  speedy 
vacancy.  He  was  eminent  enough  not  to  anticipate  refusal,  and 
with  economy  in  that  lucrative  post  much  of  his  pecuniary  diffi¬ 
culties  might  have  been  redeemed,  and  at  least  an  independent 
provision  secured  for  his  son. 

Graham,  like  Alain  de  Rochebriant,  allowed  no  reproach  on 
his  father’s  memory — indeed,  with  more  reason  than  Alain,  for 
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the  elder  Vane’s  fortune  had  at  least  gone  on  no  mean  and 
frivolous  dissipation. 

It  had  lavished  itself  on  encouragement  to  art  —  on  great 
objects  of  public  beneficence — on  public-spirited  aid  of  political 
objects  ;  and  even  in  mere  selfish  enjoyments  there  was  a  certain 
grandeur  in  his  princely  hospitalities,  in  his  munificent  generosity, 
in  a  warm-hearted  carelessness  for  money.  No  indulgence  in 
petty  follies  or  degrading  vices  aggravated  the  offence  of  the 
magnificent  squanderer. 

“  Let  me  look  on  my  loss  of  fortune  as  a  gain  to  myself,”  said 
Graham,  manfully.  “  Had  I  been  a  rich  man,  my  experience  of 
Paris  tells  me  that  I  should  most  likely  have  been  a  very  idle 
one.  Now  that  I  have  no  gold,  I  must  dig  in  myself  for  iron.” ' 

The  man  to  whom  he  said  this  was  an  uncle-in-law — if  I  may 
use  that  phrase — the  Right  Hon.  Richard  King,  popularly  styled 
“  the  blameless  King.” 

This  gentleman  had  married  the  sister  of  Graham’s  mother, 
whose  loss  in  his  infancy  and  boyhood  she  had  tenderly  and 
anxiously  sought  to  supply.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  woman 
more  fitted  to  invite  love  and  reverence  than  was  Lady  Janet 
King,  her  manners  were  so  sweet  and  gentle,  her  whole  nature  so 
elevated  and  pure. 

Her  father  had  succeeded  to  the  dukedom  when  she  married 
Mr.  King,  and  the  alliance  was  not  deemed  quite  suitable.  Still 
it  was  not  one  to  which  the  Duke  would  have  been  fairly  justified 
in  refusing  his  assent. 

Mr.  King  could  not,  indeed,  boast  of  noble  ancestry,  nor  was 
even  a  landed  proprietor ;  but  he  was  a  not  undistinguished 
member  of  Parliament,  of  irreproachable  character,  and  ample 
fortune  inherited  from  a  distant  kinsman,  who  had  enriched 
himself  as  a  merchant.  It  was  on  both  sides  a  marriage  of  love. 

It  is  popularly  said  that  a  man  uplifts  a  wife  to  his  own  rank  ; 
it  as  often  happens  that  a  woman  uplifts  her  husband  to  the 
dignity  of  her  own  character.  Richard  King  rose  greatly  in  public 
estimation  after  his  marriage  with  Lady  Janet. 

She  united  to  a  sincere  piety  a  very  active  and  a  very  enlight¬ 
ened  benevolence.  She  guided  his  ambition  aside  from  mere 
party  politics  into  subjects  of  social  and  religious  interest,  and  in 
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devoting  himself  to  these  he  achieved  a  position  more  popular 
and  more  respected  than  he  could  ever  have  won  in  the  strife  of 
party. 

When  the  Government  of  which  the  elder  Vane  became  a 
leading  Minister  was  formed,  it  was  considered  a  great  object  to 
secure  a  name  as  high  in  the  religious  world,  so  beloved  by  the 
working  classes,  as  that  of  Richard  King  ;  and  he  accepted  one 
of  those  places  which,  though  not  in  the  Cabinet,  confers  the  rank 
of  Privy  Councillor. 

When  that  brief- lived  Administration  ceased,  he  felt  the  same 
sensation  of  relief  that  Vane  had  felt,  and  came  to  the  same  reso¬ 
lution  never  again  to  accept  office,  but  from  different  reasons,  all 
of  which  need  not  now  be  detailed.  Amongst  them,  however, 
certainly  this : — He  was  exceedingly  sensitive  to  opinion,  thin- 
skinned  as  to  abuse,  and  very  tenacious  of  the  respect  due  to  his 
peculiar’  character  of  sanctity  and  philanthropy.  He  writhed 
under  every  newspaper  article  that  had  made  “  the  blameless 
King”  responsible  for  the  iniquities  of  the  Government  to 
which  he  belonged.  In  the  loss  of  office  he  seemed  to  recover 
his  former  throne. 

Mr.  King  heard  Graham’s  resolution  with  a  grave  approving 
smile,  and  his  interest  in  the  young  man  became  greatly  in¬ 
creased.  He  devoted  himself  strenuously  to  the  object  of  saving 
to  Graham  some  wrecks  of  his  paternal  fortunes,  and  having  a 
clear  head  and  great  experience  in  the  transaction  of  business,  he 
succeeded  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations  formed  by  the 
family  solicitor.  A  rich  manufacturer  was  found  to  purchase  at 
a  fancy  price  the  bulk  of  the  estate  with  the  palatial  mansion, 
which  the  estate  alone  could  never  have  sufficed  to  maintain  with 
suitable  establishments. 

So  that  when  all  debts  were  paid,  Graham  found  himself  in 
possession  of  a  clear  income  of  about  £500  a-year,  invested  in  a 
mortgage  secured  on  a  part  of  the  hereditary  lands,  on  which  was 
seated  an  old  hunting-lodge  bought  by  a  brewer. 

With  this  portion  of  the  property  Graham  parted  very  reluc¬ 
tantly.  It  was  situated  amid  the  most  picturesque  scenery  on 
the  estate,  and  the  l'odge  itself  was  a  remnant  of  the  original 
residence  of  his  ancestors  before  it  had  been  abandoned  for  that 
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which,  built  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  had  been  expanded  into  a 
Trentham-like  palace  by  the  last  owner. 

But  Mr.  King’s  argument  reconciled  him  to  the  sacrifice.  “  I 
can  manage,”  said  the  prudent  adviser,  “  if  you  insist  on  it,  to 
retain  that  remnant  of  the  hereditary  estate  which  you  are  so 
loath  to  part  with.  But  how  ?  by  mortgaging  it  to  an  extent 
that  will  scarcely  leave  you  ,£50  a-year  net  from  the  rents.  This 
is  not  all.  Your  mind  will  then  be  distracted  from  the  large 
object  of  a  career  to  the  small  object  of  retaining  a  few  family 
acres ;  you  will  be  constantly  hampered  by  private  anxieties  and 
fears ;  you  could  do  nothing  for  the  benefit  of  those  around  you 
— could  not  repair  a  farm-house  for  a  better  class  of  tenant—  could 
not  rebuild  a  labourer’s  dilapidated  cottage.  Give  up  an  idea 
that  might  be  very  well  for  a  man  whose  sole  ambition  was  to 
remain  a  squire,  however  beggarly.  Launch  yourself  into  the 
larger  world  of  metropolitan  life  with  energies  wholly  unshackled, 
a  mind  wholly  undisturbed,  and  secure  of  an  income  which,  how¬ 
ever  modest,  is  equal  to  that  of  most  young  men  who  enter  that 
world  as  your  equals.” 

Graham  was  convinced,  and  yielded,  though  with  a  bitter  pang. 
It  is  hard  for  a  man  whose  fathers  have  lived  on  the  soil  to  give 
up  all  trace  of  their  whereabouts.  But  none  saw  in  him  any 
morbid  consciousness  of  change  of  fortune,  when,  a  year  after 
his  father’s  death,  he  reassumed  his  place  in  society.  If  before 
courted  for  his  expectations,  he  was  still  courted  for  himself ;  by 
many  of  the  great  who  had  loved  his  father,  perhaps  even  courted 
more. 

He  resigned  the  diplomatic  career,  not  merely  because  the  rise 
in  that  profession  is  slow,  and  in  the  intermediate  steps  the 
chances  of  distinction  are  slight  and  few,  but  more  because  he 
desired  to  cast  his  lot  in  the  home  country,  and  regarded  the 
courts  of  other  lands  as  exile. 

It  was  not  true,  however,  as  Lemercier  had  stated  on  report, 
that  he  lived  on  his  pen.  Curbing  all  his  old  extravagant  tastes, 
Y500  a-year  amply  supplied  his  w'ants.  But  he  had  by  his  pen 
gained  distinction,  and  created  great  belief  in  his  abilities  for  a 
public  career.  He  had  written  critical  articles,  read  with  much 
praise,  in  periodicals  of  authority,  and  had  published  one  or  two 
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essays  on  political  questions,  which  had  created  yet  more  sensa¬ 
tion.  It  was  only  the  graver  literature,  connected  more  or  less 
with  his  ultimate  object  of  a  public  career,  in  which  he  had  thus 
evinced  his  talents  of  composition.  Such  writings  were  not  of  a 
nature  to  bring  him  much  money,  but  they  gave  him  a  definite 
and  solid  station.  In  the  old  time,  before  the  first  Reform  Bill, 
his  reputation  would  have  secured  him  at  once  a  seat  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  ;  but  the  ancient  nurseries  of  statesmen  are  gone,  and  their 
place  is  not  supplied. 

He  had  been  invited,  however,  to  stand  for  more  than  one 
large  and  populous  borough,  with  very  fair  prospects  of  success ; 
and  whatever  the  expense,  Mr.  King  had  offered  to  defray  it. 
But  Graham  would  not  have  incurred  the  latter  obligation  ;  and 
when  he  learned  the  pledges  which  his  supporters  would  have 
exacted,  he  would  not  have  stood  if  success  had  been  certain 
and  the  cost  nothing.  “  I  cannot,”  he  said  to  his  friends,  “  go 
into  the  consideration  of  what  is  best  for  the  country  with  my 
thoughts  manacled  ;  and  I  cannot  be  both  representative  and 
slave  of  the  greatest  ignorance  of  the  greatest  number.  I  bide 
my  time,  and  meanwhile  I  prefer  to  write  as  I  please,  rather  than 
vote  as  I  don’t  please.” 

Three  years  went  by,  passed,  chiefly  in  England,  partly  in 
travel;  and  at  the  age  of  thirty,  Graham  Vane  was  still  one  of 
those  of  whom  admirers  say,  “  He  will  be  a  great  man  some 
day  ;  ”  and  detractors  reply,  “  Some  day  seems  a  long  way  off.” 

The  same  fastidiousness  which  had  operated  against  that 
entrance  into  Parliament  to  which  his  ambition  not  the  less 
steadily  adapted  itself,  had  kept  him  free  from  the  perils  of  wed¬ 
lock.  In  his  heart  he  yearned  for  love  and  domestic  life,  but  he 
had  hitherto  met  with  no  one  who  realised  the  ideal  he  had 
formed.  With  his  person,  his  accomplishments,  his  connections, 
and  his  repute,  he  might  have  made  many  an  advantageous 
marriage.  But  somehow  or  other  the  charm  vanished  from  a 
fair  face,  if  the  shadow  of  a  money-bag  fell  on  it ;  on  the  other 
hand,  his  ambition  occupied  so  large  a  share  in  his  thoughts  that 
he  would  have  fled  in  time  from  the  temptation  of  a  marriage 
that  would  have  overweighted  him  beyond  the  chance  of  rising. 
Added  to  all,  he  desired  in  a  wife  an  intellect  that,  if  not  equal 
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to  his  own,  could  become  so  by  sympathy — a  union  of  high  culture 
and  noble  aspiration,  and  yet  of  loving  womanly  sweetness  which 
a  man  seldom  finds  out  of  books ;  and  when  he  does  find  it, 
perhaps  it  does  not  wear  the  sort  of  face  that  he  fancies.  Be 
that  asdt  may,  Graham  was  still  unmarried  and  heart-whole. 

And  now  a  new  change  in  his  life  befell  him.  Lady  Janet  died 
of  a  fever  contracted  in  her  habitual  rounds  of  charity  among 
the  houses  of  the  poor.  She  had  been  to  him  as  the  most  tender 
mother,  and  a  lovelier  soul  than  hers  never  alighted  on  the  earth. 
His  grief  was  intense ;  but  what  was  her  husband’s  ? — one  of 
those  griefs  that  kill. 

To  the  side  of  Richard  King  his  Janet  had  been  as  the  guar¬ 
dian  angel.  His  love  for  her  was  almost  worship — with  her,  every 
object  in  a  life  hitherto  so  active  and  useful  seemed  gone.  He 
evinced  no  noisy  passion  of  sorrow.  He  shut  himself  up,  and 
refused  to  see  even  Graham.  But  after  some  weeks  had  passed, 
he  admitted  the  clergyman  in  whom,  on  spiritual  matters,  he 
habitually  confided,  and  seemed  consoled  by  the  visits  ;  then  he 
sent  for  his  lawyer,  and  made  his  will ;  after  which  he  allowed 
Graham  to  call  on  him  daily,  on  the  condition  that  there  should 
be  no  reference  to  his  loss.  He  spoke  to  the  young  man  on 
other  subjects,  rather  drawing  him  out  about  himself,  sounding 
his  opinion  on  various  grave  matters,  watching  his  face  while  he 
questioned,  as  if  seeking  to  dive  into  his  heart,  and  sometimes 
pathetically  sinking  into  silence,  broken  but  by  sighs.  So  it 
went  on  for  a  few  more  weeks  ;  then  he  took  the  advice  of  his 
physician  to  seek  change  of  air  and  scene.  He  went  away  alone, 
without  even  a  servant,  not  leaving  word  where  he  had  gone. 
After  a  little  while  he  returned,  more  ailing,  more  broken  than 
before.  One  morning  he  was  found  insensible — stricken  by 
paralysis.  He  regained  consciousness,  and  even  for  some  days 
rallied  strength.  He  might  have  recovered,  but  he  seemed  as  if 
he  tacitly  refused  to  live.  He  expired  at  last,  peacefully,  in 
Graham’s  arms. 

At  the  opening  of  his  will  it  was  found  that  he  had  left  Graham 
his  sole  heir  and  executor.  Deducting  Government  duties,  lega¬ 
cies  to  servants,  and  donations  to  public  charities,  the  sum  thus 
bequeathed  to  his  lost  wife’s  nephew  was  two  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  pounds. 
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With  such  a  fortune,  opening  indeed  was  made  for  an  ambition 
so  long  obstructed.  But  Graham  affected  no  change  in  his  mode 
of  life ;  he  still  retained  his  modest  bachelor’s  apartments— 
engaged  no  servants — bought  no  horses — in  no  way  exceeded 
the  income  he  had  possessed  before.  He  seemed,  indeed, 
depressed  rather  than  elated  by  the  succession  to  a  wealth 
which  he  had  never  anticipated. 

Two  children  had  been  born  from  the  marriage  of  Richard 
King;  they  had  died  young,  it  is  true,  but  Lady  Janet  at  the 
time  of  her  own  decease  was  not  too  advanced  in  years  for  the 
reasonable  expectation  of  other  offspring  ;  and  even  after  Richard 
King  became  a  widower,  he  had  given  to  Graham  no  hint  of 
his  testamentary  dispositions.  The  young  man  was  no  blood- 
relation  to  him,  and  naturally  supposed  that  such  relations  would 
become  the  heirs.  But  in  truth  the  deceased  seemed  to  have  no 
blood-relations — none  had  ever  been  known  to  visit  him — none 
raised  a  voice  to  question  the  justice  of  his  will. 

Lady  Janet  had  been  buried  at  Kensal  Green  ;  her  husband’s 
remains  were  placed  in  the  same  vault. 

For  days  and  days  Graham  went  his  way  lonelily  to  the  ceme¬ 
tery.  He  might  be  seen  standing  motionless  by  that  tomb,  with 
tears  rolling  down  his  cheeks  ;  yet  his  was  not  a  weak  nature — 
not  one  of  those  that  love  indulgence  of  irremediable  grief.  On 
the  contrary,  people  who  did  not  know  him  well  said,  “  that  he 
had  more  head  than  heart,”  and  the  character  of  his  pursuits,  as 
of  his  writings,  was  certainly  not  that  of  a  sentimentalist.  He 
had  not  thus  visited  the  tomb  till  Richard  King  had  been  placed 
within  it.  Yet  his  love  for  his  aunt  was  unspeakably  greater 
than  that  which  he  could  have  felt  for  her  husband.  Was  it, 
then,  the  husband  that  he  so  much  more  acutely  mourned  ;  or 
was  there  something  that,  since  the  husband’s  death,  had  deepened 
his  reverence  for  the  memory  pf  her  whom  he  had  not  only  loved 
as  a  mother,  but  honoured  as  a  saint  ? 

These  visits  to  the  cemetery  did  not  cease  till  Graham  was 
confined  to  his  bed  by  a  very  grave  illness — the  only  one  he  had 
ever  known.  His  physician  said  it  was  nervous  fever,  and  occa¬ 
sioned  by  moral  shock  or  excitement  ;  it  was  attended  with 
delirium.  His  recovery  was  slow,  and  when  it  was  sufficiently 
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completed  he  quitted  England  ;  and  we  find  him  now,  with  his 
mind  composed,  his  strength  restored,  and  his  spirits  braced,  in 
that  gay  city  of  Paris  ;  hiding,  perhaps,  some  earnest  purpose 
amid  his  participation  in  its  holiday  enjoyments. 

He  is  now,  as  I  have  said,  seated  before  his  writing-table  in 
deep  thought.  He  takes  up  a  letter  which  he  had  already 
glanced  over  hastily,  and  reperuses  it  with  more  care. 

The  letter  is  from  his  cousin,  the  Duke  of  Alton,  who  had 
succeeded  a  few  years  since  to  the  family  honours — an  able  man, 
with  no  small  degree  of  information,  an  ardent  politician,  but  of 
very  rational  and  temperate  opinions  ;  too  much  occupied  by  the 
cares  of  a  princely  estate  to  covet  office  for  himself ;  too  sincere 
a  patriot  not  to  desire  office  for  those  to  whose  hands  he  thought 
the  country  might  be  most  safely  entrusted — an  intimate  friend 
of  Graham’s.  The  contents  of  the  letter  are  these  : — 

My  Dear  Graham, — I  trust  that  you  will  welcome  the  bril¬ 
liant  opening  into  public  life  which  these  lines  are  intended  to 
announce  to  you.  Vavasour  has  just  been  with  me  to  say  that 
he  intends  to  resign  his  seat  for  the  county  when  Parliament 
meets,  and  agreeing  with  me  that  there  is  no  one  so  fit  to  succeed 
him  as  yourself,  he  suggests  the  keeping  his  intention  secret  until 
you  have  arranged  your  committee  and  are  prepared  to  take  the 
field.  You  cannot  hope  to  escape  a  contest ;  but  I  have  examined 
the  Register,  and  the  party  has  gained  rather  than  lost  since  the 
last  election,  when  Vavasour  was  so  triumphantly  returned.  The 
expenses  for  this  county,  where  there  are  so  many  out-voters  to 
bring  up,  and  so  many  agents  to  retain,  are  always  large  in  com¬ 
parison  with  some  other  counties  ;  but  that  consideration  is  all  in 
your  favour,  for  it  deters  Squire  Hunston,  the  only  man  who 
could  beat  you,  from  starting ;  and  to  your  resources  a  thousand 
pounds  more  or  less  are  a  trifle  not  worth  discussing.  You  know 
how  difficult  it  is  nowadays  to  find  a  seat  for  a  man  of  moderate 
opinions  like  yours  and  mine.  Our  county  would  exactly  suit 
you.  The  constituency  is  so  evenly  divided  between  the  urban  and 
rural  populations,  that  its  representative  must  fairly  consult  the 
interests  of  both.  He  can  be  neither  an  ultra-Tory  nor  a  violent 
Radical.  He  is  left  to  the  enviable  freedom,  to  which  you  say 
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you  aspire,  of  considering  what  is  best  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Do  not  lose  so  rare  an  opportunity.  There  is  but  one  draw¬ 
back  to  your  triumphant  candidature.  It  will  be  said  that  you 
have  no  longer  an  acre  in  the  county  in  which  the  Vanes  have 
been  settled  so  long.  That  drawback  can  be  removed.  It  is 
true  that  you  can  never  hope  to  buy  back  the  estates  which  you 
were  compelled  to  sell  at  your  father’s  death — the  old  manufac¬ 
turer  gripes  them  too  firmly  to  loosen  his  hold  ;  and  after  all, 
even  were  your  income  double  what  it  is,  you  would  be  over¬ 
housed  in  the  vast  pile  in  which  your  father  buried  so  large  a 
share  of  his  fortune.  But  that  beautiful  old  hunting-lodge,  the 
Stamm  Schloss  of  your  family,  with  the  adjacent  farms,  can  be 
now  repurchased  very  reasonably.  The  brewer  who  bought 
them  is  afflicted  with  an  extravagant  son,  whom  he  placed  in  the 

- Hussars,  and  will  gladly  sell  the  property  for  £5,000  more 

than  he  gave :  well  worth  the  difference,  as  he  has  improved  the 
farm-buildings  and  raised  the  rental.  I  think,  in  addition  to  the 
sum  you  have  on  mortgage,  £23,000  will  be  accepted,  and  as  a 
mere  investment  pay  you  nearly  three  per  cent.  But  to  you  it  is 
worth  more  than  double  the  money ;  it  once  more  identifies  your 
ancient  name  with  the  county.  You  would  be  a  greater  personage 
with  that  moderate  holding  in  the  district  in  which  your  race  took 
root,  and  on  which  your  father’s  genius  threw  such  a  lustre,  than 
you  would  be  if  you  invested  all  your  wealth  in  a  county  in  which 
every  squire  and  farmer  would  call  you  “  the  new  man.”  Pray 
think  over  this  most  seriously,  and  instruct  your  solicitor  to  open 
negotiations  with  the  brewer  at  once.  But  rather  put  yourself 
into  the  train,  and  come  back  to  England  straight  to  me.  I  will 
ask  Vavasour  to  meet  you.  What  news  from  Paris  ?  Is  the 
Emperor  as  ill  as  the  papers  insinuate  ?  And  is  the  revolutionary 
party  gaining  ground  ? — Your  affectionate  cousin, 

Alton. 

As  he  put  down  this  letter,  Graham  heaved  a  short  impatient  sigh 

“  The  old  Stamm  Schloss ,”  he  muttered — “  a  foot  on  the  old 
soil  once  more !  and  an  entrance  into  the  great  arena  with  hands 
unfettered.  Is  it  possible  ! — is  it— is  it  ?  ” 

At  this  moment  the  door-bell  of  the  apartment  rangf,  and  a 
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servant  whom  Graham  had  hired  at  Paris  as  a  laquais  dc  place 
announced  “  Ce  Monsieur 

Graham  hurried  the  letter  into  his  portfolio,  and  said,  “You 
mean  the  person  to  whom  I  am  always  at  home  ?  ” 

“  The  same,  Monsieur.” 

“  Admit  him,  of  course.” 

There  entered  a  wonderfully  thin  man,  middle-aged,  clothed 
in  black,  his  face  cleanly  shaven,  his  hair  cut  very  short,  with  one 
of  those  faces  which,  to  use  a  French  expression,  say  “  nothing.” 
It  was  absolutely  without  expression — it  had  not  even,  despite 
its  thinness,  one  salient  feature.  If  you  had  found  yourself  any¬ 
where  seated  next  to  that  man,  your  eye  would  have  passed  him 
over  as  too  insignificant  to  notice ;  if  at  a  cafe,  you  would  have 
gone  on  talking  to  your  friend  without  lowering  your  voice. 
What  mattered  it  whether  a  bete  like  that  overheard  or  not  ? 
Had  you  been  asked  to  guess  his  calling  and  station,  you  might 
have  said,  minutely  observing  the  freshness  of  his  clothes  and 
the  undeniable  respectability  of  his  tout  ensemble,  “  He  must  be 
well  off,  and  with  no  care  for  customers  on  his  mind — a  ci-devant 
chandler  who  has  retired  on  a  legacy.” 

Graham  rose  at  the  entrance  of  his  visitor,  motioned  him 
courteously  to  a  seat  beside  him,  and  waiting  till  the  laquais  had 
vanished,  then  asked,  “What  news  ?” 

“  None,  I  fear,  that  will  satisfy  Monsieur.  I  have  certainly 
hunted  out,  since  I  had  last  the  honour  to  see  you,  no  less  than 
four  ladies  of  the  name  of  Duval,  but  only  one  of  them  took  that 
name  from  her  parents,  and  was  also  christened  Louise.” 

“  Ah — Louise  !  ” 

“Yes,  the  daughter  of  a  perfumer,  aged  twenty-eight.  She, 
therefore,  is  not  the  Louise  you  seek.  Permit  me  to  refer  to  your 
instructions.”  Here  M.  Renard  took  out  a  note-book,  turned 
over  the  leaves,  and  resumed—"  Wanted,  Louise  Duval,  daughter 
of  Auguste  Duval,  a  French  drawing-master,  who  lived  for  many 
years  at  Tours,  removed  to  Paris  in  1845,  lived  at  No.  12,  Rue  de 

S - at  Paris  for  some  years,  but  afterwards  moved  to  a  different 

quartier  of  the  town,  and  died  1848,  in  Rue  L - ,  No.  39. 

Shortly  after  his  death,  his  daughter  Louise  left  that  lodging, 
and  could  not  be  traced.  In  1849  official  documents  reporting 
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her  death  were  forwarded  from  Munich  to  a  person  (a  friend  of 
yours,  Monsieur).  Death,  of  course,  taken  for  granted  ;  but 
nearly  five  years  afterwards,  this  very  person  encountered  the 
said  Louise  Duval  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  never  heard  no.r  saw 
more  of  her.  Demande  submitted,  to  find  out  said  Louise  Duval 
or  any  children  of  hers  born  in  1848-9;  supposed  in  1852-3  to 
have  one  child,  a  girl,  between  four  and  five  years  old.  Is 
that  right,  Monsieur  ?  ” 

“  Quite  right.” 

“  And  this  is  the  whole  information  given  to  me.  Monsieur  on 
giving  it  asked  me  if  I  thought  it  desirable  that  he  should  com¬ 
mence  inquiries  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  Louise  Duval  was  last 
seen  by  the  person  interested  to  discover  her.  I  reply,  No  ;  pains 
thrown  away.  Aix-la-Chapelle  is  not  a  place  where  any  French¬ 
woman  not  settled  there  by  marriage  would  remain.  Nor  does  it 
seem  probable  that  the  said  Duval  would  venture  to  select  for  her 
residence  Munich,  a  city  in  which  she  had  contrived  to  obtain 
certificates  of  her  death.  A  Frenchwoman  who  has  once  known 
Paris  always  wants  to  get  back  to  it ;  especially,  Monsieur,  if  she 
has  the  beauty  which  you  assign  to  this  lady.  I  therefore 
suggested  that  our  inquiries  should  commence  in  this  capital. 
Monsieur  agreed  with  me,  and  I  did  not  grudge  the  time  neces¬ 
sary  for  investigation.” 

“  You  were  most  obliging.  Still  I  am  beginning  to  be  impatient 
if  time  is  to  be  thrown  away.” 

f  “Naturally.  Permit  me  to  return  to  my  notes.  Monsieur 
informs  me  that  twenty-one  years  ago,  in  1848,  the  Parisian  police 
were  instructed  to  find  out  this  lady  and  failed,  but  gave  hopes  of 
discovering  her  through  her  relations.  He  asks  me  to  refer  to 
our  archives  ;  I  tell  him  that  is  no  use.  However,  in  order  to 
oblige  him,  I  do  so.  No  trace  of  such  inquiry — it  must  have 
been,  as  Monsieur  led  me  to  suppose,  a  strictly  private  one,  un¬ 
connected  with  crime  or  with  politics  ;  and  as  I  have  the  honour 
to  tell  Monsieur,  no  record  of  such  investigations  is  preserved  in 
our  office.  Great  scandal  would  there  be,  and  injury  to  the  peace 
of  families,  if  we  preserved  the  results  of  private  inquiries  intrusted 
to  us — by  absurdly  jealous  husbands,  for  instance.  Honour, 
Monsieur,  honour  forbids  it.  Next  I  suggest  to  Monsieur  that 
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his  simplest  plan  would  be  an  advertisement  in  the  French 
journals,  stating,  if  I  understand  him  right,  that  it  is  for  the 
pecuniary  interest  of  Madame  or  Mademoiselle  Duval,  daughter 
of  Auguste  Duval,  artiste  en  dessin ,  to  come  forward.  Monsieur 
objects  to  that.” 

I  obj  ect  to  it  extremely  ;  as  I  have  told  you,  this  is  a  strictly 
confidential  inquiry,  and  an  advertisement,  which  in  all  likelihood 
would  be  practically  useless  (it  proved  to  be  so  in  a  former 
inquiry),  would  not  be  resorted  to  unless  all  else  failed,  and  even 
then  with  reluctance.” 

“  Quite  so.  Accordingly,  Monsieur  delegates  to  me,  who  have 
been  recommended  to  him  as  the  best  person  he  can  employ  in 
that  department  of  our  police  which  is  not  connected  with  crime 
or  political  surveillance,  a  task  the  most  difficult.  I  have,  through 
strictly  private  investigations,  to  discover  the  address  and  prove 
the  identity  of  a  lady  bearing  a  name  among  the  most  common 
in  France,  and  of  whom  nothing  has  been  heard  for  fifteen  years, 
and  then  at  so  migratory  an  endroit  as  Aix-la-Chapelle.  You 
will  not  or  cannot  inform  me  if  since  that  time  the  lady  has 
changed  her  name  by  marriage.” 

“  I  have  no  reason  to  think  that  she  has  ;  and  there  are  reasons 
against  the  supposition  that  she  married  after  1849.” 

“  Permit  me  to  observe  that  the  more  details  of  information 
Monsieur  can  give  me,  the  easier  my  task  of  research  will  be. 

“  I  have  given  you  all  the  details  I  can,  and,  aware  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  tracing  a  person  with  a  name  so  much  the  reverse  of 
singular,  I  adopted  your  advice  in  our  first  interview,  of  asking 
some  Parisian  friend  of  mine,  with  a  large  acquaintance  in  the 
miscellaneous  societies  of  your  capital,  to  inform  me  of  any  ladies 
of  that  name  whom  he  might  chance  to  encounter ;  and  he,  like 
you,  has  lighted  upon  one  or  two,  who,  alas !  resemble  the  right 

one  in  name,  and  nothing  more.” 

“You  will  do  wisely  to  keep  him  on  the  watch  as  well  as 
myself.  If  it  were  but  a  murderess  or  a  political  incendiary,  then 
you  might  trust  exclusively  to  the  enlightenment  of  oui  corps, 
but  this  seems  an  affair  of  sentiment,  Monsieur.  Sentiment  is 
not  in  our  way.  Seek  the  trace  of  that  in  the  haunts  ot 

pleasure.” 

VOL.  I.  , 
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M.  Renard,  having  thus  poetically  delivered  himself  of  that 
philosophical  dogma,  rose  to  depart. 

Graham  slipped  into  his  hand  a  bank-note  of  sufficient  value  to 
justify  the  profound  bow  he  received  in  return. 

When  M.  Renard  had  gone,  Graham  heaved  another  impatient 
sigh,  and  said  to  himself,  “  No,  it  is  not  possible — at  least  not 
yet.” 

Then,  compressing  his  lips  as  a  man  who  forces  himself  to 
something  he  dislikes,  he  dipped  his  pen  into  the  inkstand,  and 
wrote  rapidly  thus  to  his  kinsman  : — 

My  dear  Cousin, — I  lose  not  a  post  in  replying  to  your  kind 
and  considerate  letter.  It  is  not  in  my  power  at  present  to 
return  to  England.  I  need  not  say  how  fondly  I  cherish  the  hope 
of  representing  the  dear  old  county  some  day.  If  Vavasour 
could  be  induced  to  defer  his  resignation  of  the  seat  for  another 
session,  or  at  least  for  six  or  seven  months,  why  then  I  might  be 
free  to  avail  myself  of  the  opening;  at  present  I  am  not.  Mean¬ 
while  I  am  sorely  tempted  to  buy  back  the  old  Lodge — probably 
the  brewer  would  allow  me  to  leave  on  mortgage  the  sum  I 
myself  have  on  the  property,  and  a  few  additional  thousands.  I 
have  reasons  for  not  wishing  to  transfer  at  present  much  of  the 
money  now  invested  in  the  funds.  I  will  consider  this  point, 
which  probably  does  not  press. 

I  reserve  all  Paris  news  till  my  next ;  and  begging  you  to 
forgive  so  curt  and  unsatisfactory  a  reply  to  a  letter  so  important 
that  it  excites  me  more  than  I  like  to  own,  believe  me  your 
affectionate  friend  and  cousin, 


Graham. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

At  about  the  same  hour  on  the  same  day  in  which  the  English¬ 
man  held  the  conference  with  the  Parisian  detective  just  related, 
the  Marquis  de  Rochebriant  found  himself  by  appointment  in  the 
cabinet  d’affaires  of  his  avout  M.  Gandrin  :  that  gentleman  had 
hitherto  not  found  time  to  give  him  a  definitive  opinion  as  to  the 
case  submitted  to  his  judgment.  The  avoid  received  Alain  with 
a  kind  of  forced  civility,  in  which  the  natural  intelligence  of  the 
Marquis,  despite  his  inexperience  of  life,  discovered  embarrass¬ 
ment. 

“  Monsieur  le  Marquis,”  said  Gandrin,  fidgeting  among  the 
papers  on  his  bureau,  “  this  is  a  very  complicated  business.  I 
have  given  not  only  my  best  attention  to  it,  but  to  your  general 
interests.  To  be  plain,  your  estate,  though  a  fine  one,  is  fearfully 
encumbered — fearfully — frightfully.” 

“  Sir,”  said  the  Marquis,  haughtily,  “  that  is  a  fact  which  was 
never  disguised  from  you.” 

“  I  do  not  say  that  it  was,  Marquis ;  but  I  scarcely  realised  the 
amount  of  the  liabilities  nor  the  nature  of  the  property.  It  will 
be  difficult — nay,  I  fear,  impossible — to  find  any  capitalist  to 
advance  a  sum  that  will  cover  the  mortgages  at  an  interest  less 
than  you  now  pay.  As  for  a  Company  to  take  the  whole  trouble 
off  your  hands,  clear  off  the  mortgages,  manage  the  forests, 
develop  the  fisheries,  guarantee  you  an  adequate  income,  and  at 
the  end  of  twenty-one  years  or  so  render  up  to  you  or  your  heirs 
the  free  enjoyment  of  an  estate  thus  improved,  we  must  dismiss 
that  prospect  as  a  wild  dream  of  my  good  friend  M.  Hebert’s 
People  in  the  provinces  do  dream  ;  in  Paris  everybody  is  wide 
awake.” 

“Monsieur,”  said  the  Marquis,  with  that  inborn  imperturbable 
loftiness  of  sang  froid  which  has  always  in  adverse  circumstances 
characterised  the  French  noblesse ,  “  be  kind  enough  to  restore  my 
papers.  I  see  that  you  are  not  the  man  for  me.  Allow  me  only 
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to  thank  you,  and  inquire  the  amount  of  my  debt  for  the  trouble 
I  have  given.” 

“  Perhaps  you  are  quite  justified  in  thinking  I  am  not  the  man 
for  you,  Monsieur  le  Marquis;  and  your  papers  shall,  if  you 
decide  on  dismissing  me,  be  returned  to  you  this  evening.  But 
as  to  my  accepting  remuneration  where  I  have  rendered  no 
service,  I  request  M.  le  Marquis  to  put  that  out  of  the  question. 
Considering  myself,  then,  no  longer  your  avouf,  do  not  think  I 
take  too  great  a  liberty  in  volunteering  my  counsel  as  a  friend — 
or  a  friend  at  least  to  M.  Hebert,  if  you  do  not  vouchsafe  my 
right  so  to  address  yourself.” 

M.  Gandrin  spoke  with  a  certain  dignity  of  voice  and  manner 
which  touched  and  softened  his  listener. 

“  You  make  me  your  debtor  far  more  than  I  pretend  to 
repay,”  replied  Alain.  “  Heaven  knows  I  want  a  friend,  and  I 
will  heed  with  gratitude  and  respect  all  your  counsels  in  that 
character.” 

“  Plainly  and  briefly,  my  advice  is  this  :  Monsieur  Louvier  is 
the  principal  mortgagee.  He  is  among  the  six  richest  capitalists 
of  Paris.  He  does  not,  therefore,  want  money,  but,  like  most 
self-made  men,  he  is  very  accessible  to  social  vanities.  He  would 
be  proud  to  think  he  had  rendered  a  service  to  a  Rochebriant, 
Approach  him,  either  through  me,  or,  far  better,  at  once  intro¬ 
duce  yourself,  and  propose  to  consolidate  all  your  other  liabilities 
in  one  mortgage  to  him,  at  a  rate  of  interest  lower  than  that 
which  is  now  paid  to  some  of  the  small  mortgagees.  This  would 
add  considerably  to  your  income  and  would  carry  out  M.  Hebert’s 
advice.” 

“  But  does  it  not  strike  you,  dear  M.  Gandrin,  that  such  going 
cap-in -hand  to  one  who  has  power  over  my  fate,  while  I  have 
none  over  his,  would  scarcely  be  consistent  with  my  self-respect, 
not  as  Rochebriant  only,  but  as  Frenchman  ?  ” 

“  It  does  not  strike  me  so  in  the  least ;  at  all  events,  I  could 
make  the  proposal  on  your  behalf,  without  compromising  your¬ 
self,  though  I  should'  be  far  more  sanguine  of  success  if  you 
addressed  M.  Louvier  in  person.” 

I  should  nevertheless  prefer  leaving  it  in  your  hands  ;  but  even 
for  that  I  must  take  a  few  days  to  consider.  Of  all  the  molt* 
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gagees  M.  Louvier  has  been  hitherto  the  severest  and  most 
menacing,  the  one  whom  Hebert  dreads  the  most ;  and  should 
he  become  sole  mortgagee,  my  whole  estate  would  pass  to  him 
if,  through  any  succession  of  bad  seasons  and  failing  tenants,  the 
interest  was  not  punctually  paid.” 

“It  could  so  pass  to  him  now.” 

“  No  ;  for  there  have  been  years  in  which  the  other  mortgagees, 
who  are  Bretons,  and  would  be  loath  to  ruin  a  Rochebriant,  have 
been  lenient  and  patient.” 

“  If  Louvier  has  not  been  equally  so,  it  is  only  because  he  knew 
nothing  of  you,  and  your  father  no  doubt  had  often  sorely  tasked 
his  endurance.  Come,  suppose  we  manage  to  break  the  ice  easily. 
Do  me  the  honour  to  dine  here  to  meet  him  ;  you  will  find  that 
he  is  not  an  unpleasant  man.” 

The  Marquis  hesitated,  but  the  thought  of  the  sharp  and 
seemingly  hopeless  struggle  for  the  retention  of  his  ancestral 
home  to  which  he  would  be  doomed  if  he  returned  from  Paris 
unsuccessful  in  his  errand  overmastered  his  pride.  He  felt  as  if 
that  self-conquest  was  a  duty  he  owed  to  the  very  tombs  of  his 
fathers.  “  I  ought  not  to  shrink  from  the  face  of  a  creditor,”  said 
he,  smiling  somewhat  sadly,  “  and  I  accept  the  proposal  you  so 
graciously  make.” 

“You  do  well,  Marquis,  and  I  will  write  at  once  to  Louvier  to 
ask  him  to  give  me  his  first  disengaged  day.” 

The  Marquis  had  no  sooner  quitted  the  house  than  M.  Gandrin 
opened  a  door  at  the  side  of  his  office,  and  a  large  portly  man 
strode  into  the  room — stride  it  was  rather  than  step — firm,  self- 
assured,  arrogant,  masterful. 

“  Well,  man  ami,”  said  this  man,  taking  his  stand  at  the  hearth, 
as  a  king  might  take  his  stand  in  the  hall  of  his  vassal — “  and 
what  says  our  petit  muscadin ?  ” 

u  He  is  neither  petit  nor  muscadin,  Monsieur  Louvier,”  replied 
Gandrin,  peevishly  ;  “  and  he  will  task  your  powers  to  get  him 
thoroughly  into  your  net.  But  I  have  persuaded  him  to  meet 
you  here.  What  day  can  you  dine  with  me  ?  I  had  better  ask 
no  one  else.” 

“To-morrow  I  dine  with  my  friend  O - ,  to  meet  the  chiefs 

of  the  Opposition,”  said  Mons.  Louvier.  with  a  sort  of  careless 
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rollicking  pomposity.  “  Thursday  with  Pereire  —  Saturday  I 
entertain  at  home.  Say  Friday.  Your  hour  ?”• 

“  Seven.” 

“  Good  !  Show  me  those  Rochebriant  papers  again  ;  there  is 
something  I  had  forgotten  to  note.  Never  mind  me.  Go  on 
with  your  work  as  if  I  were  not  here.” 

Louvier  took  up  the  papers,  seated  himself  in  an  arm-chair  by 
the  fireplace,  stretched  out  his  legs,  and  read  at  his  ease,  but  with 
a  very  rapid  eye,  as  a  practised  lawyer  skims  through  the  technical 
forms  of  a  case  to  fasten  upon  the  marrow  of  it. 

“  Ah  !  as  I  thought.  The  farms  could  not  pay  even  the  interest 
on  my  present  mortgage  ;  the  forests  come  in  for  that.  If  a  con¬ 
tractor  for  the  yearly  sale  of  the  woods  was  bankrupt  and  did  not 
pay,  how  could  I  get  my  interest  ?  Answer  me  that,  Gandrin.” 

“  Certainly  you  must  run  the  risk  of  that  chance.” 

“  Of  course  the  chance  occurs,  and  then  I  foreclose  1 — I  seize, — • 
Rochebriant  and  its  seigneuries  are  mine.” 

As  he  spoke  he  laughed,  not  sardonically — a  jovial  laugh — and 
opened  wide,  to  reshut  as  in  a  vice,  the  strong  iron  hand  which 
had  doubtless  closed  over  many  a  man’s  all. 

“  Thanks.  On  Friday,  seven  o’clock.”  He  tossed  the  papers 
back  on  the  bureau,  nodded  a  royal  nod,  and  strode  forth 
imperiously  as  he  had  strided  in. 


CHAPTER  III. 

MEANWHILE  the  young  Marquis  pursued  his  way  thoughtfully 
through  the  streets,  and  entered  the  Champs  Elysees.  Since  we 
first,  nay,  since  we  last  .saw  him,  he  is  strikingly  improved  in  out¬ 
ward  appearances.  He  has  unconsciously  acquired  more  of  the 
easy  grace  of  the  Parisian  in  gait  and  bearing.  You  would  no 

1  For  the  sake  of  the  general  reader,  English  technical  words  are  here,  as  elsewhere, 
ubstituted  as  much  as  possible  for  French. 
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longer  detect  the  Provincial — perhaps,  however,  because  he  is  now 
dressed,  though  very  simply,  in  habiliments  that  belong  to  the 
style  of  the  day.  Rarely  among  the  loungers  in  the  Champs 
Elysees  could  be  seen  a  finer  form,  a  comelier  face,  an  air  of  more 
unmistakable  distinction. 

The  eyes  of  many  a  passing  fair  one  gazed  on  him,  admiringly 
or  coquettishly.  But  he  was  still  so  little  the  true  Parisian  that 
they  got  no  smile,  no  look  in  return.  He  was  wrapt  in  his  own 
thoughts  ;  was  he  thinking  of  M.  Louvier  ? 

He  had  nearly  gained  the  entrance  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
when  he  was  accosted  by  a  voice  behind,  and  turning  round  saw 
his  friend  Lemercier  arm-in-arm  with  Graham  Vane. 

“  Bonjour ,  Alain,”  said  Lemercier,  hooking  his  disengaged  arm 
into  Rochebriant’s.  “  I  suspect  we  are  going  the  same  way.” 

Alain  felt  himself  change  countenance  at  this  conjecture,  and 
replied  coldly,  “  I  think  not ;  I  have  got  to  the  end  of  my  walk, 
and  shall  turn  back  to  Paris  ;  ”  addressing  himself  to  the  English¬ 
man,  he  said  with  formal  politeness,  “  I  regret  not  to  have  found 
you  at  home  when  I  called  some  weeks  ago,  and  no  less  so  to 
have  been  out  when  you  had  the  complaisance  to  return  my  visit.” 

“  At  all  events,”  replied  the  Englishman,  “  let  me  not  lose 
the  opportunity  of  improving  our  acquaintance  which  now  offers. 
It  is  true  that  our  friend  Lemercier,  catching  sight  of  me  in  the' 
Rue  de  Rivoli,  stopped  his  coup6  and  carried  me  off  for  a 
promenade  in  the  Bois.  The  fineness  of  the  day  tempted  us  to 
get  out  of  his  carriage  as  the  Bois  came  in  sight.  But  if  you  are 
going  back  to  Paris  I  relinquish  the  Bois  and  offer  myself  as  your 
companion.” 

Frederic  (the  name  is  so  familiarly  English  that  the  reader 
.might  think  me  pedantic  did  I  accentuate  it  as  French)  looked 
'from  one  to  the  other  of  his  two  friends,  half  amused  and  half 
angry. 

“  And  am  I  to  be  left  alone  to  achieve  a  conquest,  in  which,  if 
I  succeed,  I  shall  change  into  hate  and  envy  the  affection  of  my 
two  best  friends  ? — Be  it  so. 

'  Un  veritable  amant  ne  connait  point  d’amis.’  ” 

“  I  do  not  comprehend  your  meaning,”  said  the  Marquis,  with  a 
compressed  lip  and  a  slight  frown. 
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“  Bah  !  ”  cried  Frederic  ;  “  come,  franc  jeu — cards  on  the  table — 
M.  Gram  Varn  was  going  into  the  Bois  at  my  suggestion  on  the 
chance  of  having  another  look  at  the  pearl-coloured  angel  ;  and 
you,  Rochebriant,  can’t  deny  that  you  were  going  into  the  Bois 
for  the  same  object.” 

“  One  may  pardon  an  enfant  terrible ,”  said  the  Englishman, 
laughing,  “  but  an  ami  terrible  should  be  sent  to  the  galleys.  Come, 
Marquis,  let  us  walk  back  and  submit  to  our  fate.  Even  were  the 
lady  once  more  visible,  we  have  no  chance  of  being  observed  by 
the  side  of  a  Lovelace  so  accomplished  and  so  audacious  !  ” 

“  Adieu,  then,  recreants — I  go  alone.  Victory  or  death.” 

The  Parisian  beckoned  his  coachman,  entered  his  carriage,  and 
with  a  mocking  grimace  kissed  his  hand  to  the  companions  thus 
deserting  or  deserted. 

Rochebriant  touched  the  Englishman’s  arm,  and  said,  “  Do  you 
think  that  Lemercier  could  be  impertinent  enough  to  accost  that 
lady  ?  ” 

“  In  the  first  place,”  returned  the  Englishman,  “  Lemercier 
himself  tells  me  that  the  lady  has  for  several  weeks  relinquished 
her  walks  in  the  Bois,  and  the  probability  is,  therefore,  that 
he  will  not  have  the  opportunity  to  accost  her.  In  the  next 
place,  it  appears  that  when  she  did  take  her  solitary  walk,  she  did 
not  stray  far  from  her  carriage,  and  was  in  reach  of  the  protection 
of  her  laquais  and  coachman.  But  to  speak  honestly,  do  you, 
who  know  Lemercier  better  than  I,  take  him  to  be  a  man  who 
would  commit  an  impertinence  to  a  woman  unless  there  were 
viveurs  of  his  own  sex  to  see  him  do  it  ?  ” 

Alain  smiled.  “No.  Frederic’s  real  nature  is  an  admirable 
one,  and  if  he  ever  do  anything  that  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of, 
’twill  be  from  the  pride  of  showing  how  finely  he  can  do  it. 
Such  was  his  character  at  college,  and  such  it  still  seems  at  Paris. 
But  it  is  true  that  the  lady  has  forsaken  her  former  walk ;  at 
least  I — I  have  not  seen  her  since  the  day  I  first  beheld  her  in 
company  with  Frederic.  Yet — yet,  pardon  me,  you  were  going 
to  the  Bois  on  the  chance  of  seeing  her.  Perhaps  she  has 
changed  the  direction  of  her  walk,  and — and - ” 

The  Marquis  stopped  short,  stammering  and  confused. 
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The  Englishman  scanned  his  countenance  with  the  rapid 
glance  of  a  practised  observer  of  men  and  things,  and  after  a 
short  pause,  said  :  “  If  the  lady  has  selected  some  other  spot  for 
her  promenade,  I  am  ignorant  of  it ;  nor  have  I  ever  volunteered 
the  chance  of  meeting  with  her,  since  I  learned  —  first  from 
Lemercier,  and  afterwards  from  others — that  her  destination  is 
the  stage.  Let  us  talk  frankly,  Marquis.  I  am  accustomed  to 
take  much  exercise  on  foot,  and  the  Bois  is  my  favourite  resort : 
one  day  I  there  found  myself  in  the  allee  which  the  lady  we  speak 
of  used  to  select  for  her  promenade,  and  there  saw  her.  Some¬ 
thing  in  her  face  impressed  me ;  how  shall  I  describe  the 
impression  ?  Did  you  ever  open  a  poem,  a  romance,  in  some 
style  wholly  new  to  you,  and  before  you  were  quite  certain 
whether  or  not  its  merits  justified  the  interest  which  the  novelty 
inspired,  you  were  summoned  away,  or  the  book. was  taken  out 
of  your  hands  ?  If  so,  did  you  not  feel  an  intellectual  longing  to 
have  another  glimpse  of  the  book  ?  That  illustration  describes 
my  impression  and  I  own  that  I  twice  again  went  to  the  same 
allie.  The  last  time  I  only  caught  sight  of  the  young  lady  as  she 
was  getting  into  her  carriage.  As  she  was  then  borne  away,  I 
perceived  one  of  the  custodians  of  the  Bois  ;  and  learned  on 
questioning  him,  that  the  lady  was  in  the  habit  of  walking  always 
alone  in  the  same  allee  at  the  same  hour  on  most  fine  days,  but 
that  he  did  not  know  her  name  or  address.  A  motive  of  curiosity 
— perhaps  an  idle  one — then  made  me  ask  Lemercier,  who  boasts 
of  knowing 'his  Paris  so  intimately,  if  he  could 'inform  me  who 
the  lady  was.  He  undertook  to  ascertain.” 

“  But,”  interposed  the  Marquis,  “  he  did  not  ascertain  who  she 
was  ;  he  only  ascertained  where  she  lived,  and  that  she  and  an 
elder  companion  were  Italians,  —  whom  he  suspected,  without 
sufficient  ground,  to  be  professional  singers.” 

“True;  but  since  then  I  ascertained  more  detailed  particulars 
from  two  acquaintances  of  mine  who  happen  to  know  her — M. 
Savarin,  the  distinguished  writer,  and  Mrs.  Morley,  an  accom¬ 
plished  and  beautiful  American  lady,  who  is  more  'than  an 
acquaintance.  I  may  boast  the  honour  of  ranking  among  her 
friends.  As  Savarin’s  villa  is  at  A - ,  I  asked  him  incidentally 
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if  he  knew  the  fair  neighbour  whose  face  had  so  attracted  me ; 
and  Mrs.  Morley  being  present,  and  overhearing  me,  I  learned 
from  both  what  I  now  repeat  to  you.” 

“  The  young  lady  is  a  Signorina  Cicogna — at  Paris,  exchanging 
(except  among  particular  friends),  as  is  not  unusual,  the  out 
landish  designation  of  Signorina  for  the  more  conventional  one 
of  Mademoiselle.  Her  father  was  a  member  of  the  noble 
Milanese  family  of  the  same  name,  therefore  the  young  lady  is 
well  born.  Her  father  has  been  long  dead  ;  his  widow  married 
again  an  English  gentleman  settled  in  Italy,  a  scholar  and 
antiquarian  ;  his  name  was  Selby.  This  gentleman,  also  dead, 
bequeathed  the  Signorina  a  small  but  sufficient  competence.  She 
is  now  an  orphan,  and  residing  with  a  companion,  a  Signora 
Venosta,  who  was  once  a  singer  of  some  repute  at  the  Neapolitan 
Theatre,  in  the  orchestra  of  which  her  husband  was  principal 
performer ;  but  she  relinquished  the  stage  several  years  ago  on 
becoming  a  widow,  and  gave  lessons  as  a  teacher.  She  has  the 
character  of  being  a  scientific  musician,  and  of  unblemished 
private  respectability.  Subsequently  she  was  induced  to  give  up 
general  teaching,  and  undertake  the  musical  education  and  the 
social  charge  of  the  young  lady  with  her.  This  girl  is  said  to  have 
early  given  promise  of  extraordinary  excellence  as  a  singer,  and 
excited  great  interest  among  a  coterie  of  literary  critics  and  musical 
cognoscenti.  She  was  to  have  come  out  at  the  Theatre  of  Milan 
a  year  or  two  ago,  but  her  career  has  been  suspended  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  ill-health,  for  which  she  is  now  at  Paris  under  the  care 
of  an  English  physician,  who  has  made  remarkable  cures  in 
all  complaints  of  the  respiratory  organs.  M  *  *  *,  the  great 
composer,  who  knows  her,  says  that  in  expression  and  feeling  she 
has  no  living  superior,  perhaps  no  equal  since  Malibran.” 

“You  seem,  dear  Monsieur,  to  have  taken  much  pains  to 
acquire  this  information.” 

“No  great  pains  were  necessary;  but  had  they  been  I  might 
have  taken  them,  for,  as  I  have  owned  to  you,  Mademoiselle 
Cicogna,  while  she  was  yet  a  mystery  to  me,  strangely  interested 
my  thoughts  or  my  fancies.  That  interest  has  now  ceased.  The 
world  of  actresses  and  singers  lies  apart  from  mine.” 

“  Yet,”  said  Alain,  in  a  tone  of  voice  that  implied  doubt,  “if  I 
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understand  Lemercier  aright,  you  were  going  with  him  to  the 
Bois  on  the  chance  of  seeing  again  the  lady  in  whom  your 
interest  has  ceased.” 

“  Lemercier’s  account  was  not  strictly  accurate.  He  stopped 
his  carriage  to  speak  to  me  on  quite  another  subject,  on  which  I 
have  consulted  him,  and  then  proposed  to  take  me  on  to  the 
Bois.  I  assented  ;  and  it  was  not  till  we  were  in  the  carriage 
that  he  suggested  the  idea  of  seeing  whether  the  pearly-robed 
lady  had  resumed  her  walk  in  the  altte.  You  may  judge  how 
indifferent  I  was  to  that  chance  when  I  preferred  turning  back 
with  you  to  going  on  with  him.  Between  you  and  me,  Marquis,  to 
men  of  our  age,  who  have  the  business  of  life  before  them,  and  feel 
that  if  there  be  aught  in  which  noblesse  oblige  it  is  a  severe  devo¬ 
tion  to  noble  objects,  there  is  nothing  more  fatal  to  such  devotion 
than  allowing  the  heart  to  be  blown  hither  and  thither  at  every 
breeze  of  mere  fancy,  and  dreaming  ourselves  into  love  with  some 
fair  creature  whom  we  never  could  marry  consistently  with  the 
career  we  have  set  before  our  ambition.  I  could  not  marry  an 
actress — neither,  I  presume,  could  the  Marquis  de  Rochebriant ; 
and  the  thought  of  a  courtship,  which  excluded  the  idea  of 
marriage,  to  a  young  orphan  of  name  unblemished — of  virtue 
unsuspected — would  certainly  not  be  compatible  with  ‘  devotion 
to  noble  objects.’” 

Alain  involuntarily  bowed  his  head  in  assent  to  the  pro¬ 
position,  and,  it  may  be,  in  submission  to  an  implied  rebuke. 
The  two  men  walked  in  silence  for  some  minutes,  and  Graham 
first  spoke,  changing  altogether  the  subject  of  conversation. 

“  Lemercier  tells  me  you  decline  going  much  into  this  world 
of  Paris — the  capital  of  capitals — which  appears  so  irresistibly 
attractive  to  us  foreigners.” 

“  Possibly  ;  but,  to  borrow  your  words,  I  have  the  business  of 
life  before  me.” 

“  Business  is  a  good  safeguard  against  the  temptations  to 
excess  in  pleasure,  in  which  Paris  abounds.  But  there  is  no 
business  which  does  not  admit  of  some  holiday,  and  all  business 
necessitates  commerce  with  mankind.  A  propos,  I  was  the  other 
evening  at  the  Duchesse  de  Tarascon’s  —  a  brilliant  assembly, 
filled  with  ministers,  senators,  and  courtiers.  I  heard  your  name 
mentioned.”  1 
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“  Mine  ?  ” 

“Yes;  Duplessis,  the  rising  financier  —  who  rather  to  my 
surprise  was  not  only  present  among  these  official  and  decorated 
celebrities,  but  apparently  quite  at  home  among  them — asked  the 
Duchess  if  she  had  not  seen  you  since  your  arrival  at  Paris.  She 
replied,  ‘No;  that  though  you  were  among  her  nearest  connec¬ 
tions,  you  had  not  called  on  her;’  and  bade  Duplessis  tell  you 
that  you  were  a  monstre  for  not  doing  so.  Whether  or  not 
Duplessis  will  take  that  liberty  I  know  not ;  but  you  must 
pardon  me  if  I  do.  She  is  a  very  charming  woman,  full  of 
talent  ;  and  that  stream  of  the  world  which  reflects  the  stars, 
with  all  their  mythical  influences  on  fortune,  flows  through  her 
salons 

“  I  am  not  born  under  those  stars.  I  am  a  Legitimist.” 

“  I  did  not  forget  your  political  creed  ;  but  in  England  the 
leaders  of  opposition  attend  the  salons  of  the  Prime  Minister.  A 
man  is  not  supposed  to  compromise  his  opinions  because  he 
exchanges  social  courtesies  with  those  to  whom  his  opinions  are 
hostile.  Pray  excuse  me  if  I  am  indiscreet ; — I  speak  as  a 
traveller  who  asks  for  information  —  but  do  the  Legitimists 
really  believe  that  they  best  serve  their  cause  by  declining  any 
mode  of  competing  with  its  opponents  ?  Would  there  not  be  a 
fairer  chance  of  the  ultimate  victory  of  their  principles  if  they 
made  their  talents  and  energies  individually  prominent — if  they 
were  known  as  skilful  generals,  practical  statesmen,  eminent 
diplomatists,  brilliant  writers  ? — could  they  combine — not  to  sulk 
and  exclude  themselves  from  the  great  battle-field  of  the  world 
— but  in  their  several  ways  to  render  themselves  of  such  use  to 
their  country  that  some  day  or  other,  in  one  of  those  revolu¬ 
tionary  crises  to  which  France,  alas  !  must  long  be  subjected, 
they  would  find  themselves  able  to  turn  the  scale  of  undecided 
councils  and  conflicting  jealousies  ?” 

“  Monsieur,  we  hope  for  the  day  when  the  Divine  Disposer  of 
events  will  strike  into  the  hearts  of  our  fickle  and  erring  country¬ 
man  the  conviction  that  there  will  be  no  settled  repose  for  France 
save  under  the  sceptre  of  her  rightful  kings.  But  meanwhile  we 
are — I  see  it  more  clearly  since  I  have  quitted  Bretagne — we  are 
a  hopeless  minority.” 
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“  Does  not  history  tell  us  that  the  great  changes  of  the  world 
have  been  wrought  by  minorities  ?  but  on  the  one  condition  that 
the  minorities  shall  not  be  hopeless  ?  It  is  almost  the  other  day 
that  the  Bonapartists  were  in  a  minority  that  their  adversaries 
called  hopeless,  and  the  majority  for  the  Emperor  is  now  so 
preponderant  that  I  tremble  for  his  safety.  When  a  majority 
becomes  so  vast  that  intellect  disappears  in  the  crowd,  the  date 
of  its  destruction  commences  ;  for  by  the  law  of  reaction  the 
minority  is  installed  against  it.  It  is  the  nature  of  things  that 
minorities  are  always  more  intellectual  than  multitudes,  and 
intellect  is  ever  at  work  in  sapping  numerical  force.  What  your 
party  want  is  hope  ;  because  without  hope  there  is  no  energy. 
I  remember  hearing  my  father  say  that  when  he  met  the  Count 
de  Chambord  at  Ems,  that  illustrious  personage  delivered  himself 
of  a  belle  phrase  much  admired  by  his  partisans.  The  Emperor 
was  then  President  of  the  Republic,  in  a  very  doubtful  and 
dangerous  position.  France  seemed  on  the  verge  of  another 
convulsion.  A  certain  distinguished  politician  recommended  the 
Count  de  Chambord  to  hold  himself  ready  to  enter  at  once  as  a 
candidate  for  the  throne.  And  the  Count,  with  a  benignant 
smile  on  his  handsome  face,  answered,  ‘All  wrecks  come  to  the 
shore — the  shore  does  not  go  to  the  wrecks.'  ” 

“  Beautifully  said  !  ”  exclaimed  the  Marquis. 

“  Not  if  Le  beau  est  toujours  le  vrai.  My  father,  no  inexperi¬ 
enced  nor  unwise  politician,  in  repeating  the  royal  words, 
remarked :  ‘  The  fallacy  of  the  Count’s  argument  is  in  its 
metaphor.  A  man  is  not  a  shore.  Do  you  not  think  that  the 
seamen  on  board  the  wrecks  would  be  more  grateful  to  him  who 
did  not  complacently  compare  himself  to  a  shore,  but  considered 
himself  a  human  being  like  themselves,  and  risked  his  own  life  in 
a  boat,  even  though  it  were  a  cockle-shell,  in  the  chance  of 
saving  theirs  ?  ’  ” 

Alain  de  Rochebriant  was  a  brave  man,  with  that  intense 
sentiment  of  patriotism  which  characterises  Frenchmen  of  every 
rank  and  persuasion,  unless  they  belong  to  the  Internationalists ; 
and  without  pausing  to  consider,  he  cried,  “Your  father  was 
right.” 

The  Englishman  resumed :  “  Need  I  say,  my  dear  Marquis, 
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that  I  am  not  a  Legitimist  ?  I  am  not  an  Imperialist,  neither 
am  I  an  Orleanist  nor  a  Republican.  Between  all  those  political 
divisions  it  is  for  Frenchmen  to  make  their  choice,  and  for 
Englishmen  to  accept  for  France  that  government  which  France 
has  established.  I  view  things  here  as  a  simple  observer.  But 
it  strikes  me  that  if  I  were  a  Frenchman  in  your  position,  I 
should  think  myself  unworthy  my  ancestors  if  I  consented  to  be 
an  insignificant  looker-on.” 

“You  are  not  in  my  position,”  said  the  Marquis,  half  mourn¬ 
fully,  half  haughtily,  “and  you  can  scarcely  judge  of  it  even  in 
imagination.” 

“I  need  not  much  task  my  imagination;  I  judge  of  it  by 
analogy.  I  was  very  much  in  your  position  when  I  entered  upon 
what  I  venture  to  call  my  career ;  and  it  is  the  curious  similarity 
between  us  in  circumstances,  that  made  me  wish  for  your  friend¬ 
ship  when  that  similarity  was  made  known  to  me  by  Lemercier, 
who  is  not  less  garrulous  than  the  true  Parisian  usually  is. 
Permit  me  to  say  that,  like  you,  I  was  reared  in  some  pride  of  no 
inglorious  ancestry.  I  was  reared  also  in  the  expectation  of 
great  wealth.  Those  expectations  were  not  realised  :  my  father 
had  the  fault  of  noble  natures  —  generosity  pushed  to  imprud¬ 
ence:  he  died  poor  and  in  debt.  You  retain  the  home  of  your 
ancestors  ;  I  had  to  resign  mine.” 

The  Marquis  had  felt  deeply  interested  in  this  narrative,  and 
as  Graham  now  paused,  took  his  hand  and  pressed  it. 

“  One  of  our  most  eminent  personages  said  to  me  about  that 
time,  ‘  Whatever  a  clever  man  of  your  age  determines  to  do  or  to 
be,  the  odds  are  twenty  to  one  that  he  has  only  to  live  on  in 
order  to  do  or  to  be  it.’  Don’t  you  think  he  spoke  truly  ?  I 
think  so.” 

“  I  scarcely  know  what  to  think,”  said  Rochebriant ;  “  I  feel  as 
if  you  had  given  me  so  rough  a  shake  when  I  was  in  the  midst  of 
a  dull  dream,  that  I  am  not  yet  quite  sure  whether  I  am  asleep 
or  awake.” 

Just  as  he  said  this,  and  towards  the  Paris  end  of  the  Champs 
Elysees,  there  was  a  halt,  a  sensation  among  the  loungers  round 
them  ;  many  of  them  uncovered  in  salute. 

A  man  on  the  younger  side  of  middle  age,  somewhat  inclined 
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to  corpulence,  with  a  very  striking  countenance,  was  riding  slowly 
by.  He  returned  the  salutations  he  received  with  the  careless 
dignity  of  a  Personage  accustomed  to  respect,  and  then  reined  in 
his  horse  by  the  side  of  a  barouche,  and  exchanged  some  words 
with  a  portly  gentleman  who  was  its  sole  occupant.  The  loungers, 
still  halting,  seemed  to  contemplate  this  parley — between  him  on 
horseback  and  him  in  the  carriage — with  very  eager  interest 
Some  put  their  hands  behind  their  ears  and  pressed  forward,  as 
if  trying  to  overhear  what  was  said. 

“  I  wonder,”  quoth  Graham,  “  whether,  with  all  his  clever¬ 
ness,  the  Prince  has  in  any  way  decided  what  he  means  to  do 
or  to  be.” 

“  The  Prince  !  ”  said  Rochebriant,  rousing  himself  from  reverie ; 
“  what  Prince  ?  ” 

“  Do  you  not  recognise  him  by  his  wonderful  likeness  to  the 
first  Napoleon — him  on  horseback  talking  to  Louvier,  the  great 
financier.” 

“  Is  that  stout  bourgeois  in  the  carriage  Louvier — my  mort¬ 
gagee,  Louvier  ?  ” 

“  Your  mortgagee,  my  dear  Marquis  ?  Well,  he  is  rich  enough 
to  be  a  very  lenient  one  upon  pay-day.” 

“  Hein  ! — I  doubt  his  leniency,”  said  Alain.  “  I  have  promised 
my  avout  to  meet  him  at  dinner.  Do  you  think  I  did  wrong?” 

“  Wrong !  of  course  not ;  he  is  likely  to  overwhelm  you  with 
civilities.  Pray  don’t  refuse  if  he  gives  you  an  invitation  to  his 
soiree  next  Saturday — I  am  going  to  it.  One  meets  there  the 
notabilities  most  interesting  to  study — artists,  authors,  politicians, 
especially  those  who  call  themselves  Republicans.  He  and  the 
Prince  agree  in  one  thing — viz.,  the  cordial  reception  they  give 
to  the  men  who  would  destroy  the  state  of  things  upon  which 
Prince  and  financier  both  thrive.  Hillo!  here  comes  Lemercier 
on  return  from  the  Bois.” 

Lemercier’s  coupe  stopped  beside  the  footpath.  “  What  tidings 
of  the  Belle  Inconuue  ?  ”  asked  the  Englishman. 

“  None ;  she  was  not  there.  But  I  am  rewarded-  such  an 
adventure — -a  dame  of  the  haute  volPe — I  believe  she  is  a  duchess. 
She  was  walking  with  a  lap-dog,  a  pure  Pomeranian.  A  strange 
poodle  flew  at  the  Pomeranian,  I  drove  off  the  p  odle,  rescued 
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the  Pomeranian,  received  the  most  gracious  thanks,  the  sweetest 
smile  \-femme  superb e ,  middle-aged.  I  prefer  women  of  forty. 
A.u  revoir,  I  am  due  at  the  club.” 

Alain  felt  a  sensation  of  relief  that  Lemercier  had  not  seen  the 
lady  in  the  pearl-coloured  dress,  and  quitted  the  Englishman 
with  a  lightened  heart. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

“  Piccola,  piccola !  com'  b  cortese !  another  invitation  from  M. 
Louvier  for  next  Saturday— co7iversazione."  This  was  said  in 
Italian  by  an  elderly  lady  bursting  noisily  into  the  room — 
elderly,  yet  with  a  youthful  expression  of  face,  owing  perhaps  to 
a  pair  of  very  vivacious  black  eyes.  She  was  dressed,  after  a 
somewhat  slatternly  fashion,  in  a  wrapper  of  crimson  merino 
much  the  worse  for  wear,  a  blue  handkerchief  twisted  turban-like 
round  her  head,  and  her'feet  encased  in  list  slippers.  The  person 
to  whom  she  addressed  herself  was  a  young  lady  with  dark  hair, 
which,  despite  its  evident  redundance,  was  restrained  into  smooth 
glossy  braids  over  the  forehead,  and  at  the  crown  of  the  small 
graceful  head  into  the  simple  knot  which  Horace  has  described 
as  “  Spartan.”  Her  dress  contrasted  the  speaker’s  by  as  exquisite 
neatness.  We  have  seen  her  before  as  the  lady  in  the  pearl- 
coloured  robe,  but  seen  now  at  home  she  looks  much  younger. 
She  was  one  of  those  whom,  encountered  in  the  streets  or  in 
society,  one  might  guess  to  be  married — probably  a  young  bride  ; 
for  thus  seen  there  was  about  her  an  air  of  dignity  and  of  self- 
possession  which  suits  well  with  the  ideal  of  chaste  youthful 
matronage  ;  and  in  the  expression  of  the  face  there  was  a  pensive 
thoughtfulness  beyond  her  years.  But  as  she  now  sat  by  the 
open  window  arranging  flowers  in  a  glass  bowl,  a  book  lying- 
open  on  her  lap,  you  would  never  have  said,  “  What  a  handsome 
woman  1  ”  you  would  have  said,  “What  a  charming  girl !  ”  All 
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about  her  was  maidenly,  innocent,  and  fresh.  The  dignity  of 
her  bearing  was  lost  in  household  ease,  the  pensiveness  of  her 
expression  in  an  untroubled  serene  sweetness. 

Perhaps  many  of  my  readers  may  have  known  friends  engaged 
in  some  absorbing  cause  of  thought,  and  who  are  in  the  habit 
when  they  go  out,  especially  if  on  solitary  walks,  to  take  that 
cause  of  thought  with  them.  The  friend  may  be  an  orator  medi¬ 
tating  his  speech,  a  poet  his  verses,  a  lawyer  a  difficult  case,  a 
physician  an  intricate  malady.  If  you  have  such  a  friend,  and 
you  observe  him  thus  away  from  his  home,  his  face  will  seem  to 
you  older  and  graver.  He  is  absorbed  in  the  care  that  weighs 
on  him.  When  you  see  him  in  a  holiday  moment  at  his  own 
fireside,  the  care  is  thrown  aside ;  perhaps  he  mastered  while 
abroad  the  difficulty  that  had  troubled  him ;  he  is  cheerful, 
pleasant,  sunny.  This  appears  to  be  very  much  the  case  with 
persons  of  genius.  When  in  their  own  houses  we  usually  find 
them  very  playful  and  childlike.  Most  persons  of  real  genius, 
whatever  they  may  seem  out  of  doors,  are  very  sweet-tempered 
at  home,  and  sweet  temper  is  sympathising  and  genial  in  the 
intercourse  of  private  life.  Certainly,  observing  this  girl  as  she 
now  bends  over  the  flowers,  it  would  be  difficult  to  believe  her  to 
be  the  Isaura  Cicogna  whose  letters  to  Madame  de  Grantmesnil 
exhibit  the  doubts  and  struggles  of  an  unquiet,  discontented, 
aspiring  mind.  Only  in  one  or  two  passages  in  those  letters 
would  you  have  guessed  at  the  writer  in  the  girl  as  we  now  see 
her. 

It  is  in  those  passages  where  she  expresses  her  love  of  har¬ 
mony,  and  her  repugnance  to  contest — those  were  characteristics 
you  might  have  read  in  her  face. 

Certainly  the  girl  is  very  lovely  :  what  long  dark  eyelashes — - 
what  soft,  tender,  dark-blue  eyes !  now  that  she  looks  up  and 
smiles,  what  a  bewitching  smile  it  is ! — by  what  sudden  play  of 
rippling  dimples  the  smile  is  enlivened  and  redoubled  !  Do  you 
notice  one  feature  ?  in  very  showy  beauties  it  is  seldom  noticed ; 
but  I,  being  in  my  way  a  physiognomist,  consider  that  it  is 
always  worth  heeding  as  an  index  of  character.  It  is  the  ear. 
Remark  how  delicately  it  is  formed  in  her — none  of  that  heavi¬ 
ness  of  lobe  which  is  a  sure  sign  of  sluggish  intellect  and  coarse 
VOL.  I.  G 
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perception.  Hers  is  the  artist’s  ear.  Note  next  those  hands — • 
how  beautifully  shaped !  small,  but  not  doll-like  hands — ready 
and  nimble,  firm  and  nervous  hands,  that  could  work  for  a  help¬ 
mate.  By  no  means  very  white,  still  less  red,  but  somewhat 
embrowned  as  by  the  sun,  such  as  you  may  see  in  girls  reared  in 
southern  climes,  and  in  her  perhaps  betokening  an  impulsive 
character  which  had  not  accustomed  itself,  when  at  sport  in  the 
open  air,  to  the  thraldom  of  gloves — very  impulsive  people  even 
in  cold  climates  seldom  do. 

In  conveying  to  us  by  a  few  bold  strokes  an  idea  of  the  sensi¬ 
tive,  quick-moved,  warm-blooded  Henry  II.,  the  most  impulsive 
of  the  Plantagenets,  his  contemporary  chronicler  tells  us  that 
rather  than  imprison  those  active  hands  of  his,  even  in  hawking- 
gloves,  he  would  suffer  his  falcon  to  fix  its  sharp  claws  into  his 
wrist.  No  doubt  there  is  a  difference  as  to  what  is  befitting 
between  a  burly  bellicose  creature  like  Henry  II.  and  a  delicate 
young  lady  like  Isaura  Cicogna ;  and  one  would  not  wish  to  see 
those  dainty  wrists  of  hers  seamed  and  scarred  by  a  falcon’s 
claws.  But  a  girl  may  not  be  less  exquisitely  feminine  for  slight 
heed  of  artificial  prettiness.  Isaura  had  no  need  of  pale  blood¬ 
less  hands  to  seem  one  of  Nature’s  highest  grade  of  gentlewomen 
even  to  the  most  fastidious  eyes.  About  her  there  was  a  charm 
apart  from  her  mere  beauty,  and  often  disturbed  instead  of 
heightened  by  her  mere  intellect :  it  consisted  in  a  combination 
of  exquisite  artistic  refinement,  and  of  a  generosity  of  character 
by  which  refinement  was  animated  into  vigour  and  warmth. 

The  room,  which  was  devoted  exclusively  to  Isaura,  had  in  it 
much  that  spoke  of  the  occupant.  That  room,  when  first  taken 
furnished,  had  a  good  deal  of  the  comfortless  showiness  which 
belongs  to  ordinary  furnished  apartments  in  France,  especially  in 
the  Parisian  suburbs,  chiefly  let  for  the  summer — thin  limp  mus¬ 
lin  curtains  that  decline  to  draw,  stiff  mahogany  chairs  covered 
with  yellow  Utrecht  velvet,  a  tall  secretaire  in  a  dark  corner,  an 
oval  buhl-table  set  in  tawdry  ormolu,  islanded  in  the  centre  of  a 
poor  but  gaudy  Scotch  carpet,  and  but  one  other  table  of  dull 
walnut-wood,  standing  clothless  before  a  sofa  to  match  the 
chairs  ;  the  eternal  ormolu  clock  flanked  by  the  two  eternal 
ormolu  candelabra  on  the  dreary  mantelpiece.  Some  of  this 
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garniture  had  been  removed,  others  softened  into  cheeriness  and 
comfort.  The  room  somehow  or  other, — thanks  partly  to  a  very 
moderate  expenditure  in  pretty  twills  with  pretty  borders,  grace¬ 
fully  simple  table-covers,  with  one  or  two  additional  small  tables 
and  easy-chairs,  two  simple  vases  filled  with  flowers — thanks  still 
more  to  a  nameless  skill  in  re-arrangement,  and  the  disposal  of 
the  slight  nick-nacks  and  well-bound  volumes,  which,  even  in 
travelling,  women  who  have  cultivated  the  pleasures  of  taste 
carry  about  with  them, — had  been  coaxed  into  that  quiet  har¬ 
mony,  that  tone  of  consistent  subdued  colour,  which  corresponded 
with  the  characteristics  of  the  inmate.  Most  people  might  have 
been  puzzled  where  to  place  the  piano,  a  semi-grand,  so  as  not 
to  take  up  too  much  space  in  the  little  room ;  but  where  it  was 
placed  it  seemed  so  at  home  that  you  might  have  supposed  the 
room  had  been  built  for  it. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  neatness — one  is  too  evident,  and  makes 
everything  about  it  seem  trite  and  cold  and  stiff,  and  another 
kind  of  neatness  disappears  from  our  sight  in  a  satisfied  sense 
of  completeness  —  like  some  exquisite,  simple,  finished  style 
of  writing — an  Addison’s  or  a  St.  Pierre’s. 

This  last  sort  of  neatness  belonged  to  Isaura,  and  brought  to 
mind  the  well-known  line  of  Catullus  when  on  recrossing  his 
threshold  he  invokes  its  welcome — a  line  thus  not  inelegantly 
translated  by  Leigh  Hunt — 

“  Smile  every  dimple  on  the  cheek  of  Home.” 

I  entreat  the  reader’s  pardon  for  this  long  descriptive  digression  ; 
but  Isaura  is  one  of  those  characters  which  are  called  many-sided, 
and  therefore  not  very  easy  to  comprehend.  She  gives  us  one 
side  of  her  character  in  her  correspondence  with  Madame  de 
Grantmesnil,  and  another  side  of  it  in  her  own  home  with  her 
Italian  companion — half  nurse,  half  chaperon. 

“  Monsieur  Louvier  is  indeed  very  courteous,  said  Isaura, 
looking  up  from  the  flowers  with  the  dimpled  smile  we  have 
noticed.  “  But  I  think,  Madre ,  that  we  should  do  well  to  stay 
at  home  on  Saturday — not  peacefully,  for  I  owe  you  your  revenge 
at  Euchre 

“  You  can’t  mean  it,  Piccola  /  ’  exclaimed  the  Signora  in 
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evident  consternation.  “Stay  at  home! — why  stay  at  home? 
Euchre  is  very  well  when  there  is  nothing  else  to  do  ;  but  change 
is  pleasant — le  bon  Dieu  likes  it — 

‘  Ne  caldo  ne  gelo 
Resta  mai  in  cielo.’ 

And  such  beautiful  ices  one  gets  at  M.  Louvier’s.  Did  you  taste 
the  Pistachio  ice  ?  What  fine  rooms,  and  so  well  lit  up ! — I 
adore  light.  And  the  ladies  so  beautifully  dressed — one  sees  the 
fashions.  Stay  at  home — play  at  Euchre  indeed  !  Piccola ,  you 
cannot  be  so  cruel  to  yourself — you  are  young.” 

“  But,  dear  Madre ,  just  consider — we  are  invited  because  we 
are  considered  professional  singers  :  your  reputation  as  such  is 
of  course  established — mine  is  not ;  but  still  I  shall  be  asked  to 

sing  as  I  was  asked  before  ;  and  you  know  Dr.  C - forbids  me 

to  do  so  except  to  a  very  small  audience;  and  it  is  so  ungracious 
always  to  say  ‘  No  ;  ’  and  besides,  did  you  not  yourself  say,  when 
we  came  away  last  time  from  M.  Louvier’s,  that  it  was  very  dull 
— that  you  knew  nobody — and  that  the  ladies  had  such  superb 
toilettes  that  you  felt  mortified — and - ” 

“  Zitto  !  zitto  !  you  talk  idly,  Piccola — very  idly.  I  was  morti¬ 
fied  then  in  my  old  black  Lyons  silk  ;  but  have  I  not  bought 
since  then  my  beautiful  Greek  jacket — scarlet  and  gold  lace? 
and  why  should  I  buy  it  if  I  am  not  to  show  it  ?  ” 

“  But,  dear  Madre ,  the  jacket  is  certainly  very  handsome,  and 
will  make  an  effect  in  a  little  dinner  at  the  Savarins  or  Mrs. 
Morley’s.  But  in  a  great  formal  reception  like  M.  Louvier’s  will 
it  not  look - ” 

“  Splendid  !  ”  interrupted  the  Signora. 

“  But  singolare .” 

“  So  much  the  better ;  did  not  that  great  English  lady  wear 
such  a  jacket,  and  did  not  every  one  admire  her — pih  tosto 
invidia  che  compassione  ?  ” 

Isaura  sighed.  Now  the  jacket  of  the  Signora  was  a  subject  of 
disquietude  to  her  friend.  It  so  happened  that  a  young  English 
lady  of  the  highest  rank  and  the  rarest  beauty  had  appeared  at 
M.  Louvier’s,  and  indeed  generally  in  the  beau  monde  of  Paris, 
in  a  Greek  jacket  that  became  her  very  much.  That  jacket  had 
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fascinated,  at  M.  Louvier’s,  the  eyes  of  the  Signora.  But  of  this 
Isaura  was  unaware.  The  Signora,  on  returning  home  from  M. 
Louvier’s,  had  certainly  lamented  much  over  the  mesquin  appear¬ 
ance  of  her  old-fashioned  Italian  habiliments  compared  with  the 
brilliant  toilette  of  the  gay  Parisiennes  ;  and  Isaura — quite  woman 
enough  to  sympathise  with  woman  in  such  womanly  vanities— 
proposed  the  next  day  to  go  with  the  Signora  to  one  of  the 
principal  couturibes  of  Paris,  and  adapt  the  Signora’s  costume  ta 
the  fashions  of  the  place.  But  the  Signora  having  predetermined 
on  a  Greek  jacket,  and  knowing  by  instinct  that  Isaura  would  be 
disposed  to  thwart  that  splendid  predilection,  had  artfully  sug¬ 
gested  that  it  would  be  better  to  go  to  th q  couturiere  with  Madame 
Savarin,  as  being  a  more  experienced  adviser,— and  the  coupe 
only  held  two. 

As  Madame  Savarin  was  about  the  same  age  as  the  Signora, 
and  dressed  as  became  her  years,  and  in  excellent  taste,  Isaura 
thought  this  an  admirable  suggestion  ;  and  pressing  into  her 
chaperoris  hand  a  billet  de  banque  sufficient  to  re-equip  her  cap- 
d-pie,  dismissed  the  subject  from  her  mind.  But  the  Signora 
was  much  too  cunning  to  submit  her  passion  for  the  Greek 
jacket  to  the  discouraging  comments  of  Madame  Savarin.  Mono¬ 
polising  the  coupe,  she  became  absolute  mistress  of  the  situation. 
She  went  to  no  fashionable  couturibe' s.  She  went  to  a  magasin 
that  she  had  seen  advertised  in  the  Petites  Affiches  as  supplying 
superb  costumes  for  fancy-balls  and  amateur  performers  in. 
private  theatricals.  She  returned  home  triumphant,  with  a  jacket 
still  more  dazzling  to  the  eye  than  that  of  the  English  lady. 

When  Isaura  first  beheld  it,  she  drew  back  in  a  sort  of  super¬ 
stitious  terror,  as  of  a  comet  or  other  blazing  portent. 

“  Cosa  stupenda  !  ” — (stupendous  thing  !)  She  might  well  be 
dismayed  when  the  Signora  proposed  to  appear  thus  attired  in 
M.  Louvier’s  salon.  What  might  be  admired  as  coquetry  of 
dress  in  a  young  beauty  of  rank  so  great  that  even  a  vulgarity 
in  her  would  be  called  distinguee,  was  certainly  an  audacious 
challenge  of  ridicule  in  the  elderly  ci-devant  music-teacher. 

But  how  could  Isaura,  how  can  any  one  of  common  humanity, 
siy  to  a  woman  resolved  upon  wearing  a  certain  dress,  “  You  are 
not  young  and  handsome  enough  for  that  ?  ” — Isaura  could  only 
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murmur,  “  For  many  reasons  I  would  rather  stay  at  home,  dear 
Madre 

“  Ah  !  I  see  you  are  ashamed  of  me,”  said  the  Signora,  in 
softened  tones  :  “  very  natural.  When  the  nightingale  sings  no 
more,  she  is  only  an  ugly  brown  bird  :  ”  and  therewith  the  Sig- 
nora  Venosta  seated  herself  submissively,  and  began  to  cry. 

On  this  Isaura  sprang  up,  wound  her  arms  round  the  Signora’s 
neck,  soothed  her  with  coaxing,  kissed  and  petted  her,  and  ended 
by  saying,  “  Of  course  we  will  go  ;  ”  and,  “  but  let  me  choose  you 
another  dress — a  dark-green  velvet  trimmed  with  blonde — blonde 
becomes  you  so  well.” 

“No,  no— I  hate  green  velvet;  anybody  can  wear  that.  Pic- 
cola ,  I  am  not  clever  like  thee ;  I  cannot  amuse  myself  like  thee 
with  books.  I  am  in  a  foreign  land.  I  have  a  poor  head,  but  I 
have  a  big  heart”  (another  burst  of  tears) ;  “  and  that  big  heart 
is  set  on  my  beautiful  Greek  jacket.” 

“  Dearest  Madre”  said  Isaura,  half  weeping  too,  “  forgive  me  , 
you  are  right.  The  Greek  jacket  is  splendid  ;  I  shall  be  so 
pleased  to  see  you  wear  it.  Poor  Madre — so  pleased  to  think 
that  in  the  foreign  land  you  are  not  without  something  that 
pleases  you.” 


CHAPTER  V. 

CONFORMABLY  with  his  engagement  to  meet  M.  Louvier, 
Alain  found  himself  on  the  day  and  at  the  hour  named  in 
M.  Gandrin’s  salon.  On  this  occasion  Madame  Gandrin  did  not 
appear.  Her  husband  was  accustomed  to  give  diners  d'hornmes. 
The  great  man  had  not  yet  arrived.  “  I  think,  Marquis,”  said 
M.  Gandrin,  “  that  you  will  not  regret  having  followed  my 
advice  :  my  representations  have  disposed  Louvier  to  regard 
you  with  much  favour,  and  he  is  certainly  flattered  by  being 
permitted  to  make  your  personal  acquaintance.” 

The  avoud  had  scarcely  finished  this  little  speech,  when  M 
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Louvier  was  announced.  He  entered  with  a  beaming  smile, 
which  did  not  detract  from  his  imposing  presence.  His  flatterers 
had  told  him  that  he  had  a  look  of  Louis  Philippe ;  therefore 
he  had  sought  to  imitate  the  dress  and  the  bonhomie  of  that 
monarch  of  the  middle  class.  He  wore  a  wig,  elaborately  piled 
up,  and  shaped  his  whiskers  in  royal  harmony  with  the  royal 
wig.  Above  all,  he  studied  that  social  frankness  of  manner  with 
which  the  able  sovereign  dispelled  awe  of  his  presence  or  dread 
of  his  astuteness.  Decidedly  he  was  a  man  very  pleasant  to 
converse  and  to  deal  with — so  long  as  there  seemed  to  him 
something  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  being  pleasant.  He 
returned  Alain’s  bow  by  a  cordial  offer  of  both  expansive  hands, 
into  the  grasp  of  which  the  hands  of  the  aristocrat  utterly  dis¬ 
appeared.  “  Charmed  to  make  your  acquaintance,  Marquis- 
still  more  charmed  if  you  will  let  me  be  useful  during  your 
s'ejour  at  Paris.  Ma  foi,  excuse  my  bluntness,  but  you  are  a 
fort  beau  garqon.  Monsieur  your  father  was  a  handsome  man, 
but  you  beat  him  hollow.  Gandrin,  my  friend,  would  not  you 
and  I  give  half  our  fortunes  for  one  year  of  this  fine  fellow’s 
youth  spent  at  Paris  ?  Peste  !  what  love-letters  we  should  have, 
with  no  need  to  buy  them  by  billets  de  banque  !  ”  Thus  he  ran 
on,  much  to  Alain’s  confusion,  till  dinner  was  announced.  Then 
there  was  something  grandiose  in  the  franlj  bourgeois  style  where¬ 
with  he  expanded  his  napkin  and  twisted  one  end  into  his  waist¬ 
coat — it  was  so  manly  a  renunciation  of  the  fashions  which  a 
man  so  ripandu  in  all  circles  might  be  supposed  to  follow ; — as 
if  he  were  both  too  great  and  too  much  in  earnest  for  such 
frivolities.  He  was  evidently  a  sincere  bon  vivant,  and  M. 
Gandrin  had  no  less  evidently  taken  all  requisite  pains  to  gratify 
his  taste.  The  Montrachet  served  with  the  oysters  was  of 
precious  vintage.  That  vin  de  madlre  which  accompanied  the 
potage  d  la  bisque  would  have  contented  an  American.  And  how 
radiant  became  Louvier’s  face,  when  amongst  the  entries  he  came 
upon  laitances  de  carpes !  “  The  best  thing  in  the  world,”  he 

cried,  “  and  one  gets  it  so  seldom  since  the  old  Rocher  de  Cancale 
has  lost  its  renown.  At  private  houses,  what  does  one  get  now  ? 

_ blanc  de  poulet — flavourless  trash.  After  all,  Gandrin,  when 

we  lose  the  love-letters,  it  is  some  consolation  that  laitances  de 
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carpes  and  sautes  de  foie  gras  are  still  left  to  fill  up  the  void  in 
our  hearts.  Marquis,  heed  my  counsel  ;  cultivate  betimes  the 
taste  for  the  table  ;  that  and  whist  are  the  sole  resources  of 
declining  years.  You  never  met  my  old  friend  Talleyrand — ah, 
no  !  he  was  long  before  your  time.  He  cultivated  both,  but  he 
made  two  mistakes.  No  man’s  intellect  is  perfect  on  all  sides. 
He  confined  himself  to  one  meal  a-day,  and  he  never  learned  to 
play  well  at  whist.  Avoid  his  errors,  my  young  friend — avoid 
them.  Gandrin,  I  guess  this  pine-apple  is  English  —  it  is 
superb.” 

“You  are  right — a  present  from  the  Marquis  of  H - .” 

“  Ah  !  instead  of  a  fee,  I  wager.  The  Marquis  gives  nothing 
for  nothing,  dear  man  !  Droll  people  the  English.  You  have 
never  visited  England,  I  presume,  cher  Rochebriant  ?  ” 

The  affable  financier  had  already  made  vast  progress  in 
familiarity  with  his  silent  fellow-guest. 

When  the  dinner  was  over  and  the  three  men  had  re-entered 
the  salon  for  coffee  and  liqueurs,  Gandrin  left  Louvier  and  Alain 
alone,  saying  he  was  going  to  his  cabinet  for  cigars  which  he 
could  recommend.  Then  Louvier,  lightly  patting  the  Marquis 
on  the  shoulder,  said  with  what  the  French  call  effusion , — “  My 
dear  Rochebriant,  your  father  and  I  did  not  quite  understand 
each  other.  He  took  a  tone  of  grand  seigneur  that  sometimes 
wounded  me  ;  and  I  in  turn  was  perhaps  too  rude  in  asserting 
my  rights — as  creditor,  shall  I  say  ? — no,  as  fellow-citizen  ;  and 
Frenchmen  are  so  vain,  so  over-susceptible — fire  up  at  a  word — - 
take  offence  when  none  is  meant.  We  two,  my  dear  boy,  should 
be  superior  to  such  national  foibles.  Bref — I  have  a  mortgage 
on  your  lands.  Why  should  that  thought  mar  our  friendship  ? 
At  my  age,  though  I  am  not  yet  old,  one  is  flattered  if  the  young 
like  us — pleased  if  we  can  oblige  them,  and  remove  from  their 
career  any  little  obstacle  in  its  way.  Gandrin  tells  me  you  wish 
to  consolidate  all  the  charges  on  your  estate  into  one  on  a  lower 
rate  of  interest.  Is  it  so  ?  ” 

“  I  am  so  advised,”  said  the  Marquis. 

“  And  very  rightly  advised  ;  come  and  talk  with  me  about  it 
some  day  next  week.  I  hope  to  have  a  large  sum  of  money  set 
free  in  a  few  days.  Of  course,  mortgages  on  land  don’t  pay  like 
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speculations  at  the  Bourse-,  but  I  am  rich  enough  to  please 
myself.  We  will  see — we  will  see.” 

Here  Gandrin  returned  with  the  cigars  ;  but  Alain  at  that  time 
never  smoked,  and  Louvier  excused  himself,  with  a  laugh  and  a 
sly  wink,  on  the  plea  that  he  was  going  to  pay  his  respects — as 
doubtless  that  joli  garqon  was  going  to  do,  likewise — to  a  belle 
dame  who  did  not  reckon  the  smell  of  tobacco  among  the  perfumes 
of  Houbigant  or  Arabia. 

“  Meanwhile,”  added  Louvier,  turning  to  Gandrin,  “  I  have 
something  to  say  to  you  on  business  about  the  contract  for  that 
new  street  of  mine.  No  hurry — after  our  young  friend  has  gone 
to  his  ‘  assignation.’  ” 

Alain  could  not  misinterpret  the  hint ;  and  in  a  few  moments 
took  leave  of  his  host,  more  surprised  than  disappointed  that  the 
financier  had  not  invited  him,  as  Graham  had  assumed  he  would, 
to  his  soiree  the  following  evening. 

When  Alain  was  gone,  Louvier’s  jovial  manner  disappeared 
also,  and  became  bluffly  rude  rather  than  bluntly  cordial. 

“  Gandrin,  what  did  you  mean  by  saying  that  that  young  man 
was  no  muscadin  !  Muscadin — aristocrate — offensive  from  top  to 
toe.” 

“You  amaze  me — you  seemed  to  take  to  him  so  cordially.” 

“  And  pray,  were  you  too  blind  to  remark  with  what  cold 
reserve  he  responded  to  my  condescensions  ?  How  he  winced 
when  I  called  him  Rochebriant !  how  he  coloured  when  I  called 
him  ‘  dear  boy  !  ’  These  aristocrats  think  we  ought  to  thank 
them  on  our  knees  when  they  take  our  money,  and” — here 
Louvier’s  face  darkened — “  seduce  our  women.” 

“  Monsieur  Louvier,  in  all  France  I  do  not  know  a  greater 
aristocrat  than  yourself.” 

I  don’t  know  whether  M.  Gandrin  meant  that  speech  as  a 
compliment,  but  M.  Louvier  took  it  as  such — laughed  com¬ 
placently  and  rubbed  his  hands.  “  Ay,  ay,  millionnaires  are  the 
real  aristocrats,  for  they  have  power,  as  my  beau  Marquis  will 
soon  find.  I  must  bid  you  good-night.  Of  course  I  shall  see 
Madame  Gandrin  and  yourself  to-morrow.  Prepare  for  a  motley 
gathering — lots  of  democrats  and  foreigners,  with  artists  and 
authors,  and  such  creatures.” 
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“  Is  that  the  reason  why  you  did  not  invite  the  Marquis  ?” 

“To  be  sure;  I  would  not  shock  so  pure  a  Legitimist  by 
contact  with  the  sons  of  the  people,  and  make  him  still  colder  to 
myself.  No ;  when  he  comes  to  my  house  he  shall  meet  lions 
and  viveurs  of  the  haut  ton ,  who  will  play  into  my  hands  by 
teaching  him  how  to  ruin  himself  in  the  quickest  manner  and  in 
the  genre  RJgence.  Bon  soir,  mon  vieux.” 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  next  night  Graham  in  vain  looked  round  for  Alain  in  M. 
Louvier’s  salons ,  and  missed  his  high-bred  mien  and  melancholy 
countenance.  M.  Louvier  had  been  for  some  four  years  a  child¬ 
less  widower,  but  his  receptions  were  not  the  less  numerously 
attended,  nor  his  establishment  less  magnificently  montt  for  the 
absence  of  a  presiding  lady :  very  much  the  contrary ;  it  was 
noticeable  how  much  he  had  increased  his  status  and  prestige  as 
a  social  personage  since  the  death  of  his  unlamented  spouse. 

To  say  truth,  she  had  been  rather  a  heavy  drag  on  his 
triumphal  car.  She  had  been  the  heiress  of  a  man  who  had 
amassed  a  great  deal  of  money ;  not  in  the  higher  walks  of 
commerce,  but  in  a  retail  trade. 

Louvier  himself  was  the  son  of  a  rich  money-lender ;  he  had 
entered  life  with  an  ample  fortune  and  an  intense  desire  to  be 
admitted  into  those  more  brilliant  circles  in  which  fortune  can 
be  dissipated  with  ^clat.  He  might  not  have  attained  this  object 
but  for  the  friendly  countenance  of  a  young  noble  who  was  then, 

• 

“  The  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form.” 

But  this  young  noble,  of  whom  later  we  shall  hear  more,  came 
suddenly  to  grief ;  and  when  the  money-lender’s  son  lost  that 
potent  protector,  the  dandies,  previously  so  civil,  showed  him  a 
very  cold  shoulder. 
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Louvier  then  became  an  ardent  democrat,  and  recruited  the 
fortune  he  had  impaired  by  the  aforesaid  marriage,  launched  into 
colossal  speculations,  and  became  enormously  rich.  His  aspira¬ 
tions  for  social  rank  now  revived,  but  his  wife  sadly  interfered 
with  them.  She  was  thrifty  by  nature ;  sympathised  little  with 
her  husband’s  genius  for  accumulation  ;  always  said  he  would 
end  in  a  hospital;  hated  Republicans;  despised  authors  and 
ertists ;  and  by  the  ladies  of  the  beau  monde  was  pronounced 
common  and  vulgar. 

So  long  as  she  lived,  it  was  impossible  for  Louvier  to  realise 
his  ambition  of  having  one  of  the  salons  which  at  Paris  establish 
celebrity  and  position.  He  could  not  then  command  those 
advantages  of  wealth  which  he  especially  coveted.  He  was 
eminently  successful  in  doing  this  now.  As  soon  as  she  was 
safe  in  P&re  la  Chaise,  he  enlarged  his  hotel  by  the  purchase 
and  annexation  of  an  adjoining  house ;  redecorated  and  refur¬ 
nished  it,  and  in  this  task  displayed,  it  must  be  said  to  his  credit, 
or  to  that  of  the  administrators  he  selected  for  the  purpose,  a 
nobleness  of  taste  rarely  exhibited  nowadays.  His  collection 
of  pictures  was  not  large,  and  consisted  exclusively  of  the  French 
school,  ancient  and  modern,  for  in  all  things  Louvier  affected  the 
patriot.  But  each  of  those  pictures  was  a  gem  ;  such  Watteaus, 
such  Greuzes,  such  landscapes  by  Patel,  and,  above  all,  such 
masterpieces  by  Ingres,  Horace  Vernet,  and  Delaroche,  were 
worth  all  the  doubtful  originals  of  Flemish  and  Italian  art  which 
make  the  ordinary  boast  of  private  collectors. 

These  pictures  occupied  two  rooms  of  moderate  size,  built  for 
their  reception,  and  lighted  from  above.  The  great  salon  to 
which  they  led  contained  treasures  scarcely  less  precious ;  the 
walls  were  covered  with  the  richest  silks  which  the  looms  of 
Lyons  could  produce.  Every  piece  of  furniture  here  was  a  work 
of  art  in  its  way  :  console-tables  of  Florentine  mosaic,  inlaid  with 
pearl  and  lapis-lazuli ;  cabinets  in  which  the  exquisite  designs  of 
the  renaissance  were  carved  in  ebony ;  colossal  vases  of  Russian 
malachite,  but  wrought  by  French  artists.  The  very  nick-nacks 
scattered  carelessly  about  the  room  might  have  been  admired  in 
the  cabinets  of  the  Palazzo  Pitti.  Beyond  this  room  lay  the 
salle  de  danse ,  its  ceiling  painted  by  *  *  #,  supported  by  white 
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marble  columns,  the  glazed  balcony  and  the  angles  of  the  room 
filled  with  tiers  of  exotics.  In  the  dining-room,  on  the  same 
floor,  on  the  other  side  of  the  landing-place,  were  stored  in 
glazed  buffets,  not  only  vessels  and  salvers  of  plate,  silver  and 
gold,  but,  more  costly  still,  matchless  specimens  of  Sevres  and 
Limoges,  and  mediaeval  varieties  of  Venetian  glass.  On  the 
ground-floor,  which  opened  on  the  lawn  of  a  large  garden, 
Louvier  had  his  suite  of  private  apartments,  furnished,  as  he 
said,  “simply,  according  to  English  notions  of  comfort.”  Eng¬ 
lishmen  would  have  said,  “according  to  French  notions  of 
luxury.”  Enough  of  these  details,  which  a  writer  cannot  give 
without  feeling  himself  somewhat  vulgarised  in  doing  so,  but 
without  a  loose  general  idea  of  which  a  reader  would  not  have 
an  accurate  conception  of  something  not  vulgar — of  something 
grave,  historical,  possibly  tragical,  the  existence  of  a  Parisian 
millionnaire  at  the  date  of  this  narrative. 

The  evidence  of  wealth  was  everywhere  manifest  at  M 
Louvier’s,  but  it  was  everywhere  refined  by  an  equal  evidence  of 
taste.  The  apartments  devoted  to  hospitality  ministered  to  the 
delighted  study  of  artists,  to  whom  free  access  was  given,  and  of 
whom  two  or  three  might  be  seen  daily  in  the  “  show-rooms,” 
copying  pictures  or  taking  sketches  of  rare  articles  of  furniture 
or  effects  for  palatian  interiors. 

Among  the  things  which  rich  English  visitors  of  Paris  most 
coveted  to  see  was  M.  Louvier’s  hotel ;  and  few  among  the 
richest  left  it  without  a  sigh  of  envy  and  despair.  Only  in  such 
London  houses  as  belong  to  a  Sutherland  or  a  Holford  could 
our  metropolis  exhibit  a  splendour  as  opulent  and  a  taste  as 
refined. 

M.  Louvier  had  his  set  evenings  for  popular  assemblies.  At 
these  were  entertained  the  Liberals  of  every  shade,  from  tricolor 
to  rouge,  with  the  artists  and  writers  most  in  vogue,  pele-mele 
with  decorated  diplomatists,  ex-ministers,  Orleanists,  and  Repub¬ 
licans,  distinguished  foreigners,  plutocrats  of  the  Bourse,  and 
lions  male  and  female  from  the  arid  nurse  of  that  race,  the 
Chaussee  d’Antin.  Of  his  more  select  reunions  something  will 
be  said  later. 

„And  how  does  this  poor  Paris  metamorphosed  please  Monsieur 
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Vane  ?  asked  a  Frenchman  with  a  handsome  intelligent  coun¬ 
tenance,  very  carefully  dressed,  though  in  a  somewhat  bygone 
fashion,  and  carrying  off  his  tenth  lustrum  with  an  air  too 
sprightly  to  evince  any  sense  of  the  weight. 

This  gentleman,  the  Vicomte  de  Breze,  was  of  good  birth,  and 
had  a  legitimate  right  to  his  title  of  Vicomte,  which  is  more  than 
can  be  said  of  many  vicomtes  one  meets  at  Paris.  He  had  no 
other  property,  however,  than  a  principal  share  in  an  influential 
journal,  to  which  he  was  a  lively  and  sparkling  contributor.  In 
his  youth,  under  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  he  had  been  a  chief 
among  literary  exquisites,  and  Balzac  was  said  to  have  taken 
him  more  than  once  as  his  model  for  those  brilliant  young 
vauriens  who  figure  in  the  great  novelist’s  comedy  of  “  Human 
Life.”  The  Vicomte’s  fashion  expired  with  the  Orleanist  dynasty. 

“  Is  it  possible,  my  dear  Vicomte,”  answered  Graham,  “  not  to 
be  pleased  with  a  capital  so  marvellously  embellished  ?  ” 

“  Embellished  it  may  be  to  foreign  eyes,”  said  the  Vicomte, 
sighing,  “  but  not  improved  to  the  taste  of  a  Parisian  like  me. 
I  fniss  the  dear  Paris  of  old — the  streets  associated  with  my 
beaux  jours  are  no  more.  Is  there  not  something  drearily  mono¬ 
tonous  in  those  interminable  perspectives  ?  How  frightfully  the 
way  lengthens  before  one’s  eyes !  In  the  twists  and  curves  of 
the  old  Paris  one  was  relieved  from  the  pain  of  seeing  how  far 
one  had  to  go  from  one  spot  to  another — each  tortuous  street 
had  a  separate  idiosyncrasy  ;  what  picturesque  diversities,  what 
interesting  recollections — all  swept  away  !  Mon  Dieu  !  and  what 
for  ?  Miles  of  florid  facades  staring  and  glaring  at  one  with 
goggle-eyed  pitiless  windows.  House-rents  trebled ;  and  the 
consciousness  that,  if  you  venture  to  grumble,  underground  rail¬ 
ways,  like  concealed  volcanoes,  can  burst  forth  on  you  at  any 
moment  with  an  eruption  of  bayonets  and  muskets.  This  maudit 
empire  seeks  to  keep  its  hold  on  France  much  as  a  grand  seigneur 
seeks  to  enchain  a  nymph  of  the  ballet,  tricks  her  out  in  finery 
and  baubles,  and  insures  her  infidelity  the  moment  he  fails  to 
satisfy  her  whims.” 

“  Vicomte,”  answered  Graham,  “  I  have  had  the  honour  to 
know  you  since  I  was  a  small  boy  at  a  preparatory  school  home 
for  the  holidays,  and  you  were  a  guest  at  my  father’s  country- 
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house.  You  were  then  fetd  as  one  of  the  most  promising  writers 
among  the  young  men  of  the  day,  especially  favoured  by  the 
princes  of  the  reigning  family.  I  shall  never  forget  the  impres¬ 
sion  made  on  me  by  your  brilliant  appearance  and  your  no  less 
brilliant  talk.” 

“  Ah !  ces  beaux  jours!  ce  bon  Louis  Philippe,  ce  cher  petit 
Joinvillej  sighed  the  Vicomte. 

“  But  at  that  day  you  compared  le  bon  Louis  Philippe  to 
Robert  Macaire.  You  described  all  his  sons,  including,  no  doubt, 
ce  cher  petit  Joinville ,  in  terms  of  resentful  contempt,  as  so  many 
plausible  gamins  whom  Robert  Macaire  was  training  to  cheat  the 
public  in  the  interest  of  the  family  firm.  I  remember  my  father 
saying  to  you  in  answer,  ‘  No  royal  house  in  Europe  has  more 
sought  to  develop  the  literature  of  an  epoch,  and  to  signalise  its 
representatives  by  social  respect  and  official  honours,  than  that 
of  the  Orleans  dynasty ;  you,  M.  de  Breze,  do  but  imitate  your 
elders  in  seeking  to  destroy  the  dynasty  under  which  you  flourish  ; 
should  you  succeed,  you  hommes  de  plume  will  be  the  first  sufferers 
and  the  loudest  complainers.’  ” 

“  Cher  Monsieur  Vane,”  said  the  Vicomte,  smiling  complacently, 
“your  father  did  me  great  honour  in  classing  me  with  Victor 
Hugo,  Alexandre  Dumas,  Emile  de  Girardin,  and  the  other  stars 
of  the  Orleanist  galaxy,  including  our  friend  here,  M.  Savarin. 
A  very  superior  man  was  your  father.” 

“  And,”  said  Savarin,  who,  being  an  Orleanist,  had  listened  to 
Graham’s  speech  with  an  approving  smile — “  and  if  I  remember 
right,  my  dear  De  Breze,  no  one  was  more  brilliantly  severe  than 
yourself  on  poor  De  Lamartine  and  the  Republic  that  succeeded 
Louis  Philippe ;  no  one  more  emphatically  expressed  the  yearn¬ 
ing  desire  for  another  Napoleon  to  restore  order  at  home  and 
renown  abroad.  Now  you  have  got  another  Napoleon.” 

“  And  I  want  change  for  my  Napoleon,”  said  De  Breze, 
laughing. 

“  My  dear  Vicomte,”  said  Graham,  “  one  thing  we  may  all 
grant,  that  in  culture  and  intellect  you  are  far  superior  to  the 
mass  of  your  fellow  Parisians  ;  that  you  are  therefore  a  favour¬ 
able  type  of  their  political  character.” 

“  Ah,  mo  ’  cher,  vous  etes  trop  aimable 
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And  therefore  I  venture  to  say  this,  if  the  archangel  Gabriel 
were  permitted  to  descend  to  Paris  and  form  the  best  govern¬ 
ment  for  France  that  the  wisdom  of  seraph  could  devise,  it  would 
not  be  two  years — I  doubt  if  it  would  be  six  months — before  out 
of  this  Paris,  which  you  call  the  Foyer  des  Idfos,  would  emerge  a 
powerful  party,  adorned  by  yourself  and  other  homines  de plume, 
in  favour  of  a  revolution  for  the  benefit  of  ce  bon  Satan  and  ce 
cher petit  Beelzebub.” 

“  What  a  pretty  vein  of  satire  you  have,  mon  cher !  ”  said  the 
Vicomte,  good-humouredly ;  “  there  is  a  sting  of  truth  in  your 
witticism.  Indeed,  I  must  send  you  some  articles  of  mine  in 
which  I  have  said  much  the  same  thing — les  beaux  esprits  se 
rencontrent.  The  fault  of  us  French  is  impatience — desire  of 
change ;  but  then  it  is  that  desire  which  keeps  the  world  going 
and  retains  our  place  at  the  head  of  it.  However,  at  this  time 
we  are  all  living  too  fast  for  our  money  to  keep  up  with  it,  and 
too  slow  for  our  intellect  not  to  flag.  We  vie  with  each  other 
on  the  road  to  ruin,  for  in  literature  all  the  old  paths  to  fame  are 
shut  up.” 

Here  a  tall  gentleman,  with  whom  the  Vicomte  had  been  con¬ 
versing  before  he  accosted  Vane,  and  who  had  remained  beside 
De  Breze  listening  in  silent  attention  to  this  colloquy,  interposed, 
speaking  in  the  slow  voice  of  one  accustomed  to  measure  his 
words,  and  with  a  slight  but  unmistakable  German  accent — 
“  There  is  that,  M.  de  Breze,  which  makes  one  think  gravely  of 
what  you  say  so  lightly.  Viewing  things  with  the  unprejudiced 
eyes  of  a  foreigner,  I  recognise  much  for  which  France  should 
be  grateful  to  the  Emperor.  Under  his  sway  her  material 
resources  have  been  marvellously  augmented  ;  her  commerce  has 
been  placed  by  the  treaty  with  England  on  sounder  foundations, 
and  is  daily  exhibiting  richer  life  ;  her  agriculture  has  made  a 
prodigious  advance  wherever  it  has  allowed  room  for  capitalists, 
and  escaped  from  the  curse  of  petty  allotments  and  peasant- 
proprietors — a  curse  which  would  have  ruined  any  country  less 
blessed  by  Nature  ;  turbulent  factions  have  been  quelled  ;  inter¬ 
nal  order  maintained  ;  the  external  prestige  of  France,  up  at 
least  to  the  date  of  the  Mexican  war,  increased  to  an  extent  that 
might  satisfy  even  a  Frenchman’s  amour propre  ;  and  her  advance 
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in  civilisation  has  been  manifested  by  the  rapid  creation  of  a 
naval  power  which  should  put  even  England  on  her  mettle.  But, 
on  the  other  hand - ” 

“  Ay,  on  the  other  hand,”  said  the  Vicomte. 

“  On  the  other  hand  there  are  in  the  imperial  system  two  causes 
of  decay  and  of  rot  silently  at  work.  They  may  not  be  the 
faults  of  the  Emperor,  but  they  are  such  misfortunes  as  may 
cause  the  fall  of  the  Empire.  The  first  is  an  absolute  divorce 
between  the  political  system  and  the  intellectual  culture  of  the 
nation.  The  throne  and  the  system  rest  on  universal  suffrage — 
on  a  suffrage  which  gives  to  classes  the  most  ignorant  a  power 
that  preponderates  over  all  the  healthful  elements  of  knowledge. 
It  is  the  tendency  of  all  ignorant  multitudes  to  personify  them¬ 
selves,  as  it  were,  in  one  individual.  They  cannot  comprehend 
you  when  you  argue  for  a  principle ;  they  do  comprehend  you 
when  you  talk  of  a  name.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  is  to  them 
a  name,  and  the  prefects  and  officials  who  influence  their  votes 
are  paid  for  incorporating  all  principles  in  the  shibboleth  of  that 
single  name.  You  have  thus  sought  the  well-spring  of  a  political 
system  in  the  deepest  stratum  of  popular  ignorance.  To  rid 
popular  ignorance  of  its  normal  revolutionary  bias,  the  rural 
peasants  are  indoctrinated  with  the  conservatism  that  comes  from 
the  fear  which  appertains  to  property.  They  have  their  roods  of 
land  or  their  shares  in  a  national  loan.  Thus  you  estrange  the 
crassitude  of  an  ignorant  democracy  still  more  from  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  educated  classes  by  combining  it  with  the  most 
selfish  and  abject  of  all  the  apprehensions  that  are  ascribed  to 
aristocracy  and  wealth.  What  is  thus  embedded  in  the  depths 
of  your  society  makes  itself  shown  on  the  surface.  Napoleon  III. 
has  been  compared  to  Augustus ;  and  there  are  many  startling 
similitudes  between  them  in  character  and  in  fate.  Each  succeeds 
to  the  heritage  of  a  great  name  that  had  contrived  to  unite  auto¬ 
cracy  with  the  popular  cause.  Each  subdued  all  rival  competitors, 
and  inaugurated  despotic  rule  in  the  name  of  freedom.  Each 
mingled  enough  of  sternness  with  ambitious  will  to  stain  with 
bloodshed  the  commencement  of  his  power ;  but  it  would  be  an 
absurd  injustice  to  fix  the  same  degree  of  condemnation  on  the 
coup  d’etat  as  humanity  fixes  on  the  earlier  cruelties  of  Augustus. 
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Each,  once  firm  in  his  seat,  became  mild  and  clement :  Augustus 
perhaps  from  policy,  Napoleon  III.  from  a  native  kindliness  of 
disposition  which  no  fair  critic  of  character  can  fail  to  acknow¬ 
ledge.  Enough  of  similitudes ;  now  for  one  salient  difference. 
Observe  how  earnestly  Augustus  strove,  and  how  completely  he 
succeeded  in  the  task,  to  rally  round  him  all  the  leading  intellects 
in  every  grade  and  of  every  party — the  followers  of  Antony,  the 
friends  of  Brutus — every  great  captain,  every  great  statesman, 
every  great  writer,  every  man  who  could  lend  a  ray  of  mind  to 
his  own  Julian  constellation,  and  make  the  age  of  Augustus  an 
era  in  the  annals  of  human  intellect  and  genius.  But  this  has 
not  been  the  good  fortune  of  your  Emperor.  The  result  of  his 
system  has  been  the  suppression  of  intellect  in  every  department. 
He  has  rallied  round  him  not  one  great  statesman  ;  his  praises 
are  hymned  by  not  one  great  poet.  The  cdttbritfc  of  a  former 
day  stand  aloof ;  or,  preferring  exile  to  constrained  allegiance, 
assail  him  with  unremitting  missiles  from  their  asylum  in  foreign 
shores.  His  reign  is  sterile  of  new  ciUbritis.  The  few  that  arise 
enlist  themselves  against  him.  Whenever  he  shall  venture  to 
give  full  freedom  to  the  press  and  to  the  legislature,  the  intellect 
thus  suppressed  or  thus  hostile  will  burst  forth  in  collected  volume. 
His  partisans  have  not  been  trained  and  disciplined  to  meet  such 
assailants.  They  will  be  as  weak  as  no  doubt  they  will  be  violent. 
And  the  worst  is,  that  the  intellect  thus  rising  in  mass  against 
him  will  be  warped  and  distorted,  like  captives  who,  being  kept 
in  chains,  exercise  their  limbs,  on  escaping,  in  vehement  jumps 
without  definite  object.  The  directors  of  emancipated  opinion 
may  thus  be  terrible  enemies  to  the  Imperial  Government,  but 
they  will  be  very  unsafe  councillors  to  France.  Concurrently 
with  this  divorce  between  the  Imperial  system  and  the  national 
intellect — a  divorce  so  complete  that  even  your  salons  have  lost 
their  wit,  and  even  your  caricatures  their  point — a  corruption  of 
manners  which  the  Empire,  I  own,  did  not  originate,  but  inherit, 
has  become  so  common  that  every  one  owns  and  nobody  blames 
it.  The  gorgeous  ostentation  of  the  Court  has  perverted  the 
habits  of  the  people.  The  intelligence  obstructed  from  other 
vents  betakes  itself  to  speculating  for  a  fortune ;  and  the  greed 
of  gain  and  the  passion  for  show  are  sapping  the  noblest  elements 
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of  the  old  French  manhood.  Public  opinion  stamps  with  no 
opprobrium  a  minister  or  favourite  who  profits  by  a  job;  and  I 
fear  you  will  find  that  jobbing  pervades  all  your  administra¬ 
tive  departments.” 

“  All  very  true,”  said  De  Breze,  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders 
and  in  a  tone  of  levity  that  seemed  to  ridicule  the  assertion  he 
volunteered  ;  “Virtue  and  Honour  banished  from  courts  and 
salons  and  the  cabinets  of  authors,  ascend  to  fairer  heights  in  the 
attics  of  ouvriers." 

“  The  ouvriers,  ouvriers  of  Paris  !  ”  cried  this  terrible  German. 

“Ay,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  what  can  you  say  against  our 
ouvriers  ?  A  German  count  cannot  condescend  to  learn  any¬ 
thing  about  ces  petites  gens." 

“  Monsieur,”  replied  the  German,  “  in  the  eyes  of  a  statesman 
there  are  no  petites  gens,  and  in  those  of  a  philosopher  no  petites 
choses.  We  in  Germany  have  too  many  difficult  problems  affect¬ 
ing  our  working  classes  to  solve,  not  to  have  induced  me  to  glean 
all  the  information  I  can  as  to  the  ouvriers  of  Paris.  They  have 
among  them  men  of  aspirations  as  noble  as  can  animate  the 
souls  of  philosophers  and  poets,  perhaps  not  the  less  noble 
because  common-sense  and  experience  cannot  follow  their  flight. 
But,  as  a  body,  the  ouvriers  of  Paris  have  not  been  elevated  in 
political  morality  by  the  benevolent  aim  of  the  Emperor  to  find 
them  ample  work  and  good  wages  independent  of  the  natural 
laws  that  regulate  the  markets  of  labour.  Accustomed  thus  to 
consider  the  State  bound  to  maintain  them,  the  moment  the 
State  fails  in  that  impossible  task,  they  will  accommodate  their 
honesty  to  a  rush  upon  property  under  the  name  of  social  reform. 
Have  you  not  noticed  how  largely  increased  within  the  last  few 
years  is  the  number  of  those  who  cry  out,  ‘  La  Propriety  c'est  le 
vol'f  Have  you  considered  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Association  ?  I  do  not  say  that  for  all  these  evils  the 
Empire  is  exclusively  responsible.  To  a  certain  degree  they  are 
found  in  all  rich  communities,  especially  where  democracy  is 
more  or  less  in  the  ascendant.  To  a  certain  extent  they  exist 
in  the  large  towns  of  Germany ;  they  are  conspicuously  increas¬ 
ing  in  England;  they  are  acknowledged  to  be  dangerous  in  the 
United  States  of  America;  they  are,  I  am  told  on  good  authority 
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making  themselves  visible  with  the  spread  of  civilisation  in 
Russia.  But  under  the  French  Empire  they  have  become  glar¬ 
ingly  rampant,  and  I  venture  to  predict  that  the  day  is  not  far 
off  when  the  rot  at  work  throughout  all  layers  and  strata  of 
French  society  will  insure  a  fall  of  the  fabric  at  the  sound  of 
which  the  world  will  ring. 

“  There  is  many  a  fair  and  stately  tree  which  continues  to 
throw  out  its  leaves  and  rear  its  crest  till  suddenly  the  wind 
smites  it,  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  the  trunk  which  seems  so 
solid  is  found  to  be  but  the  rind  to  a  mass  of  crumbled  powder.” 

“  Monsieur  le  Comte,”  said  the  Vicomte,  “  you  are  a  severe 
critic  and  a  lugubrious  prophet.  But  a  German  is  so  safe  from 
revolution  that  he  takes  alarm  at  the  stir  of  movement  which  is 
the  normal  state  of  the  French  esprit .” 

“  French  esprit  may  soon  evaporate  into  Parisian  betise.  As  to 
Germany  being  safe  from  revolution,  allow  me  to  repeat  a  saying 
of  Goethe’s — but  has  M.  le  Vicomte  ever  heard  of  Goethe  ?  ” 

“  Goethe,  of  course — tr'es  joli  4crivain .” 

“  Goethe  said  to  some  one  who  was  making  much  the  same 
remark  as  yourself,  ‘  We  Germans  are  in  a  state  of  revolution 
now,  but  we  do  things  so  slowly  that  it  will  be  a  hundred  years 
before  we  Germans  shall  find  it  out.  But  when  completed,  it  will 
be  the  greatest  revolution  society  has  yet  seen,  and  will  last  like 
the  other  revolutions  that,  beginning,  scarce  noticed,  in  Germany, 
have  transformed  the  world.’  ” 

“  Diable,  M.  le  Comte!  Germans  transformed  the  world! 
What  revolutions  do  you  speak  of?” 

“  The  invention  of  gunpowder,  the  invention  of  printing,  and 
the  expansion  of  a  monk’s  quarrel  with  h;s  Pope  into  the 
Lutheran  revolution.” 

Here  the  German  paused,  and  asked  the  Vicomte  to  introduce 
him  to  Vane,  which  De  Breze  did  by  the  title  of  Count  von 
Rudesheim.  On  hearing  Vane’s  name,  the  Count  inquired  if  he 
were  related  to  the  orator  and  statesman,  George  Graham  Vane, 
whose  opinions,  uttered  in  Parliament,  were  still  authoritative 
among  German  thinkers.  This  compliment  to  his  deceased 
father  immensely  gratified,  but  at  the  same  time  considerably 
surprised,  the  Englishman.  His  father,  no  doubt,  had  been  ^ 
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man  of  much  influence  in  the  British  House  of  Commons — a  very 
weighty  speaker,  and,  while  in  office,  a  first-rate  administrator ; 
but  Englishmen  know  what  a  House  of  Commons  reputation  is — 
how  fugitive,  how  little  cosmopolitan  ;  and  that  a  German  count 
should  ever  have  heard  of  his  father,  delighted,  but  amazed  him. 
In  stating  himself  to  be  the  son  of  George  Graham  Vane,  he 
intimated  not  only  the  delight,  but  the  amaze,  with  the  frank 
savoir  vivre  which  was  one  of  his  salient  characteristics. 

“  Sir,”  replied  the  German,  speaking  in  very  correct  English, 
but  still  with  his  national  accent,  “every  German  reared  to  political 
service  studies  England  as  the  school  for  practical  thought  dis¬ 
tinct  from  impracticable  theories.  Long  may  you  allow  us  to  do 
so  ;  only  excuse  me  one  remark  ;  never  let  the  selfish  element  of 
the  practical  supersede  the  generous  element.  Your  father  never 
did  so  in  his  speeches,  and  therefore  we  admired  him.  At  the 
present  day  we  don’t  so  much  care  to  study  English  speeches. 
They  may  be  insular, — they  are  not  European.  I  honour  England ; 
Heaven  grant  that  you  may  not  be  making  sad  mistakes  in  the 
belief  that  you  can  long  remain  England  if  you  cease  to  be 
European.”  Herewith  the  German  bowed,  not  uncivilly — on  the 
contrary,  somewhat  ceremoniously— and  disappeared  with  a 
Prussian  Secretary  of  Embassy,  whose  arm  he  linked  in  his  own, 
into  a  room  less  frequented. 

“  Vicomte,  who  and  what  is  your  German  count  ?  ”  asked 
Vane. 

“  A  solemn  pedant,”  answered  the  lively  Vicomte — “  a  German 
count,  que  voulez-vous  de plus  ?  ” 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

A  LITTLE  later  Graham  found  himself  alone  amongst  the 
crowd.  Attracted  by  the  sound  of  music,  he  had  strayed  into 
one  of  the  rooms  whence  it  came,  and  in  which,  though  his 
range  of  acquaintance  at  Paris  was,  for  an  Englishman,  large  and 
somewhat  miscellaneous,  he  recognised  no  familiar  countenance. 
A  lady  was  playing  the  pianoforte — playing  remarkably  well — 
with  accurate  science,  with  that  equal  lightness  and  strength  of 
finger  which  produces  brilliancy  of  execution.  But  to  appreciate 
her  music  one  should  be  musical  one’s  self.  It  wanted  the 
charm  that  fascinates  the  uninitiated.  The  guests  in  the  room 
were  musical  connoisseurs — a  class  with  whom  Graham  Vane 
had  nothing  in  common.  Even  if  he  had  been  more  capable  of 
enjoying  the  excellence  of  the  player’s  performance,  the  glance  he 
directed  towards  her  would  have  sufficed  to  chill  him  into  indif¬ 
ference.  She  was  not  young,  and  with  prominent  features  and 
puckered  skin,  was  twisting  her  face  into  strange  sentimental 
grimaces,  as  if  terribly  overcome  by  the  beauty  and  pathos  of  her 
own  melodies.  To  add  to  Vane’s  displeasure,  she  was  dressed  in 
a  costume  wholly  antagonistic  to  his  views  of  the  becoming — in  a 
Greek  jacket  of  gold  and  scarlet,  contrasted  by  a  Turkish  turban. 

Muttering  “  What  she-mountebank  have  we  here  ?  ”  he  sank 
into  a  chair  behind  the  door,  and  fell  into  an  absorbed  reverie. 
From  this  he  was  aroused  by  the  cessation  of  the  music,  and  the 
hum  of  subdued  approbation  by  which  it  was  followed.  Above 
the  hum  swelled  the  imposing  voice  of  M.  Louvier,  as  he  rose 
from  a  seat  on  the  other  side  of  the  piano,  by  which  his  bulky 
form  had  been  partially  concealed. 

“  Bravo  !  perfectly  played — excellent !  Can  we  not  persuade 
your  charming  young  countrywoman  to  gratify  us  even  by  a 
single  song  ?  ”  Then  turning  aside  and  addressing  some  one  else 
invisible  to  Graham,  he  said,  “  Does  that  tyrannical  doctor  still 
compel  you  to  silence,  Mademoiselle  ?  ” 
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A  voice  so  sweetly  modulated,  that  if  there  were  any  sarcasm 
in  the  words  it  was  lost  in  the  softness  of  pathos,  answered, “Nay, 
M.  Louvier,  he  rather  overtasks  the  words  at  my  command  in 
thankfulness  to  those  who,  like  yourself,  so  kindly  regard  me  as 
something  else  than  a  singer.” 

It  was  not  the  she-mountebank  who  thus  spoke.  Graham  rose 
and  looked  round  with  instinctive  curiosity.  He  met  the  face 
that  he  said  had  haunted  him.  She  too  had  risen,  standing  near 
the  piano,  with  one  hand  tenderly  resting  on  the  she-mounte- 
bank’s  scarlet  and  gilded  shoulder  the  face  that  haunted  him, 
and  yet  with  a  difference.  There  was  a  faint  blush  on  the  clear 
pale  cheek,  a  soft  yet  playful  light  in  the  grave  dark-blue  eyes, 
which  had  not  been  visible  in  the  countenance  of  the  young  lady 
in  the  pearl-coloured  robe.  Graham  did  not  hear  Louvier’s 
reply,  though  no  doubt  it  was  loud  enough  for  him  to  hear.  He 
sank  again  into  reverie.  Other  guests  now  came  into  the  room, 
among  them  Frank  Morley,  styled  Colonel — (eminent  military 
titles  in  the  United  States  do  not  always  denote  eminent  military 
services) — a  wealthy  American,  and  his  sprightly  and  beautiful 
wife.  The  Colonel  was  a  clever  man,  rather  stiff  in  his  deport¬ 
ment,  and  grave  in  speech,  but  by  no  means  without  a  vein  of 
dry  humour.  By  the  French  he  was  esteemed  a  high-bred  speci¬ 
men  of  the  kind  of  grand  seigneur  which  democratic  republics 
engender.  He  spoke  French  like  a  Parisian,  had  an  imposing 
presence,  and  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  with  the  elegance  of  a 
man  of  taste  and  the  generosity  of  a  man  of  heart.  His  high 
breeding  was  not  quite  so  well  understood  by  the  English,  because 
the  English  are  apt  to  judge  breeding  by  little  conventional  rules 
not  observed  by  the  American  Colonel.  He  had  a  slight  nasal 
twang,  and  introduced  “  sir  ”  with  redundant  ceremony  in 
addressing  Englishmen,  however  intimate  he  might  be  with 
them,  and  had  the  habit  (perhaps  with  a  sly  intention  to  startle 
or  puzzle  them)  of  adorning  his  style  of  conversation  with  quaint 
Americanisms. 

Nevertheless,  the  genial  amiability  and  the  inherent  dignity  of 
his  character  made  him  acknowledged  as  a  thorough  gentleman 
by  every  Englishman,  however  conventional  in  tastes,  who 
became  admitted  into  his  intimate  acquaintance. 
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Mrs.  Morley,  ten  or  twelve  years  younger  than  her  husband, 
had  no  nasal  twang,  and  employed  no  Americanisms  in  her  talk, 
which  was  frank,  lively,  and  at  times  eloquent.  She  had  a  great 
ambition  to  be  esteemed  of  a  masculine  understanding  :  Nature 
unkindly  frustrated  that  ambition  in  rendering  her  a  model  of 
feminine  grace.  Graham  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Colonel 
Morley ;  and  with  Mrs.  Morley  had  contracted  one  of  those 
cordial  friendships,  which,  perfectly  free  alike  from  polite  flirta¬ 
tion  and  Platonic  attachment,  do  sometimes  spring  up  between 
persons  of  opposite  sexes  without  the  slightest  danger  of  changing 
their  honest  character  into  morbid  sentimentality  or  unlawful 
passion.  The  Morleys  stopped  to  accost  Graham,  but  the  lady 
had  scarcely  said  three  words  to  him,  before,  catching  sight  of 
the  haunting  face,  she  darted  towards  it.  Her  husband,  less 
emotional,  bowed  at  the  distance,  and  said,  “To  my  taste,  sir,  the 
Signorina  Cicogna  is  the  loveliest  girl  in  the  present  bee}  and 
full  of  mind,  sir.” 

“  Singing  mind,”  said  Graham,  sarcastically,  and  in  the  ill- 
natured  impulse  of  a  man  striving  to  check  his  inclination  to 
admire. 

“  I  have  not  heard  her  sing,”  replied  the  American,  drily  ; 
“  and  the  words  ‘  singing  mind  ’  are  doubtless  accurately  English, 
since  you  employ  them  ;  but  at  Boston  the  collocation  would  be 
deemed  barbarous.  You  fly  off  the  handle.  The  epithet,  sir,  is 
not  in  concord  with  the  substantive.” 

“  Boston  would  be  in  the  right,  my  dear  Colonel.  I  stand 
rebuked  mind  has  little  to  do  with  singing.” 

“  I  take  leave  to  deny  that,  sir.  You  fire  into  the  wrong  flock, 
and  would  not  hazard  the  remark  if  you  had  conversed  as  I  have 
with  Signorina  Cicogna.” 

Before  Graham  could  answer,  Signorina  Cicogna  stood  before 
him  leaning  lightly  on  Mrs.  Morley’s  arm. 

“Frank,  you  must  take  us  into  the  refreshment-room,”  said 
Mrs.  Morley  to  her  husband  ;  and  then,  turning  to  Graham, 
added,  “  Will  you  help  to  make  way  for  us  ?  ” 

Graham  bowed,  and  offered  his  arm  to  the  fair  speaker. 

1  Bee,  a  common  expression  in  “  the  West  ”  for  a  meeting  or  gathering  of  people. 
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“  No,”  said  she,  taking  her  husband’s.  “  Of  course  you  know 
the  Signorina,  or,  as  we  usually  call  her,  Mademoiselle  Cicogna. 
No  ?  Allow  me  to  present  you — Mr.  Graham  Vane — Made¬ 
moiselle  Cicogna.  Mademoiselle  speaks  English  like  a  native.” 

And  thus  abruptly  Graham  was  introduced  to  the  owner  of  the 
haunting  face.  He  had  lived  too  much  in  the  great  world  all  his 
life  to  retain  the  innate  shyness  of  an  Englishman,  but  he  cer¬ 
tainly  was  confused  and  embarrassed  when  his  eyes  met  Isaura’s, 
and  he  felt  her  hand  on  his  arm.  Before  quitting  the  room  she 
paused  and  looked  back — Graham’s  look  followed  her  own,  and 
saw  behind  them  the  lady  with  the  scarlet  jacket  escorted  by 
some  portly  and  decorated  connoisseur.  Isaura’s  face  brightened 
to  another  kind  of  brightness — a  pleased  and  tender  light. 

“  Poor  dear  Madre ,”  she  murmured  to  herself  in  Italian. 

“  Madre ,”  echoed  Graham,  also  in  Italian.  “  I  have  been  mis¬ 
informed,  then  :  that  lady  is  your  mother.” 

Isaura  laughed  a  pretty  low  silvery  laugh,  and  replied  in 
English,  “  She  is  not  my  mother,  but  I  call  her  Madre ,  for  I  know 
no  name  more  loving.” 

Graham  was  touched,  and  said  gently,  “  Your  own  mother  was 
evidently  very  dear  to  you.” 

Isaura’s  lip  quivered,  and  she  made  a  slight  movement  as  if 
she  would  have  withdrawn  her  hand  from  his  arm.  He  saw  that 
he  had  offended  or  wounded  her,  and  with  the  straightforward 
frankness  natural  to  him,  resumed  quickly — 

“  My  remark  was  impertinent  in  a  stranger  ;  forgive  it.” 

“  There  is  nothing  to  forgive,  Monsieur.” 

The  two  now  threaded  their  way  through  the  crowd,  both 
silent.  At  last  Isaura,  thinking  she  ought  to  speak  first  in  order 
to  show  that  Graham  had  not  offended  her,  said — 

“  How  lovely  Mrs.  Morley  is  !  ” 

“Yes,  and  I  like  the  spirit  and  ease  of  her  American  manner: 
have  you  known  her  long,  Mademoiselle  ?  ” 

“  No  ;  we  met  her  for  the  first  time  some  weeks  ago  at  M. 
Savarin’s.” 

“  Was  she  very  eloquent  on  the  rights  of  women  ?  ” 

“  What !  you  have  heard  her  on  that  subject  ?” 

“  I  have  rarely  heard  her  on  anv  other,  though  she  is  the  best 
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and  perhaps  the  cleverest  friend  I  have  at  Paris  ;  but  that  may 
be  my  fault,  for  I  like  to  start  it.  It  is  a  relief  to  the  languid 
small  talk  of  society  to  listen  to  any  one  thoroughly  in  earnest 
upon  turning  the  world  topsy-turvy.” 

“  Do  you  suppose  poor  Mrs.  Morley  would  seek  to  do  that  if 
she  had  her  rights  ?  ”  asked  Isaura  with  her  musical  laugh. 

“  Not  a  doubt  of  it ;  but  perhaps  you  share  her  opinions.” 

“  I  scarcely  know  what  her  opinions  are,  but - ” 

“  Yes — but  ? - ” 

“  There  is  a — what  shall  I  call  it  ? — a  persuasion — a  sentiment 
• — out  of  which  the  opinions  probably  spring  that  I  do  share.” 

“  Indeed  ?  a  persuasion,  a  sentiment,  for  instance,  that  a  woman 
should  have  votes  in  the  choice  of  legislators,  and,  I  presume,  in 
the  task  of  legislation  ?  ” 

“No,  that  is  not  what  I  mean.  Still,  that  is  an  opinion,  right 
or  wrong,  which  grows  out  of  the  sentiment  I  speak  of.” 

“  Pray  explain  the  sentiment.” 

“  It  is  always  so  difficult  to  define  a  sentiment,  but  does  it  not 
strike  you  that  in  proportion  as  the  tendency  of  modern  civilisa¬ 
tion  has  been  to  raise  women  more  and  more  to  an  intellectual 
equality  with  men — in  proportion  as  they  read  and  study  and 
think — an  uneasy  sentiment,  perhaps  querulous,  perhaps  unrea¬ 
sonable,  grows  up  within  their  minds  that  the  conventions  of  the 
world  are  against  the  complete  development  of  the  faculties  thus 
aroused  and  the  ambition  thus  animated  ; — that  they  cannot  but 
rebel,  though  it  may  be  silently,  against  the  notions  of  the  former 
age,  when  women  were  not  thus  educated  ;  notions  that  the  aim 
of  the  sex  should  be  to  steal  through  life  unremarked  ;  that  it  is 
a  reproach  to  be  talked  of ;  that  women  are  plants  to  be  kept  in 
a  hothouse  and  forbidden  the  frank  liberty  of  growth  in  the 
natural  air  and  sunshine  of  heaven.  This,  at  least,  is  a  sentiment 
which  has  sprung  up  within  myself,  and  I  imagine  that  it  is  the 
sentiment  which  has  given  birth  to  many  of  the  opinions  or  doc¬ 
trines  that  seem  absurd,  and  very  likely  are  so,  to  the  general  public. 
I  don’t  pretend  even  to  have  considered  those  doctrines.  I  don’t 
pretend  to  say  what  may  be  the  remedies  for  the  restlessness 
and  uneasiness  I  feel.  I  doubt  if  on  this  earth  there  be  any 
remedies ;  all  I  know  is,  that  I  feel  restless  and  uneasy.” 
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Graham  gazed  on  her  countenance  as  she  spoke,  with  an 
astonishment  not  unmingled  with  tenderness  and  compassion- 
astonishment  at  the  contrast  between  a  vein  of  reflection  sc 
hardy,  expressed  in  a  style  of  language  that  seemed  to  him  so 
masculine,  and  the  soft  velvet  dreamy  eyes,  the  gentle  tones,  and 
delicate  purity  of  hues  rendered  younger  still  by  the  blush  that 
deepened  their  bloom. 

At  this  moment  they  had  entered  the  refreshment-room  ;  but 
a  dense  group  being  round  the  table,  and  both  perhaps  forgetting 
the  object  for  which  Mrs.  Morley  had  introduced  them  to  each 
other,  they  had  mechanically  seated  themselves  on  an  ottoman 
in  a  recess  while  Isaura  was  yet  speaking.  It  must  seem  as 
strange  to  the  reader  as  it  did  to  Graham  that  such  a  speech 
should  have  been  spoken  by  so  young  a  girl  to  an  acquaintance 
so  new.  But  in  truth  Isaura  was  very  little  conscious  of  Graham’s 
presence.  She  had  got  on  a  subject  that  perplexed  and  tormented 
her  solitary  thoughts — she  was  but  thinking  aloud. 

“  I  believe,”  said  Graham,  after  a  pause,  “  that  I  comprehend 
your  sentiment  much  better  than  I  do  Mrs.  Morley’s  opinions ; 
but  permit  me  one  observation.  You  say,  truly,  that  the  course 
of  modern  civilisation  has  more  or  less  affected  the  relative 
position  of  woman  cultivated  beyond  that  level  on  which  she  was 
formerly  contented  to  stand— the  nearer  perhaps  to  the  heart  of 
man  because  not  lifting  her  head  to  his  height ; — and  hence  a 
sense  of  restlessness,  uneasiness.  But  do  you  suppose  that,  in 
this  whirl  and  dance  of  the  atoms  which  compose  the  rolling  ball 
of  the  civilised  world,  it  is  only  women  that  are  made  restless 
and  uneasy  ?  Do  you  not  see  amid  the  masses  congregated  in  the 
wealthiest  cities  of  the  world,  writhings  and  struggles  against  the 
received  order  of  things  ?  In  this  sentiment  of  discontent  there 
is  a  certain  truthfulness,  because  it  is  an  element  of  human 
nature ;  and  how  best  to  deal  with  it  is  a  problem  yet  unsolved 
But  in  the  opinions  and  doctrines  to  which,  among  the  masses, 
the  sentiment  gives  birth,  the  wisdom  of  the  wisest  detects  only 
the  certainty  of  a  common  ruin,  offering  for  reconstruction  the 
same  building  materials  as  the  former  edifice — materials  not 
likely  to  be  improved  because  they  may  be  defaced.  Ascend 
from  the  working  classes  to  all  others  in  which  civilised  culture 
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prevails,  and  you  will  find  that  same  restless  feeling — the  flutter¬ 
ing  of  untried  wings  against  the  bars  between  wider  space  and 
their  longings.  Could  you  poll  all  the  educated  ambitious  young 
men  in  England — perhaps  in  Europe — at  least  half  of  them, 
divided  between  a  reverence  for  the  past  and  a  curiosity  as  to 
the  future,  would  sigh,  ‘  I  am  born  a  century  too  late  or  a  century 
too  soon ! 

Isaura  listened  to  this  answer  with  a  profound  and  absorbing 
interest.  It  was  the  first  time  that  a  clever  young  man  talked 
thus  sympathetically  to  her,  a  clever  young  girl. 

Then  rising,  he  said,  “  I  see  your  Madre  and  our  American 
friends  are  darting  angry  looks  at  me.  They  have  made  room 
for  us  at  the  table,  and  are  wondering  why  I  should  keep  you 
thus  from  the  good  things  of  this  little  life.  One  word  more  ere 
we  join  them — consult  your  own  mind,  and  consider  whether 
your  uneasiness  and  unrest  are  caused  solely  by  conventional- 
shackles  on  your  sex.  Are  they  not  equally  common  to  the 
youth  of  ours  ? — common  to  all  who  seek  in  art,  in  letters,  nay, 
in  the  stormier  field  of  active  life,  to  clasp  as  a  reality  some 
image  yet  seen  but  as  a  dream  ?  ” 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

No  further  conversation  in  the  way  of  sustained  dialogue  took 
place  that  evening  between  Graham  and  Isaura. 

The  Americans  and  the  Savarins  clustered  round  Isaura  when 
they  quitted  the  refreshment-room.  The  party  was  breaking  up. 
Vane  would  have  offered  his  arm  again  to  Isaura,  but  M.  Savarin 
had  forestalled  him.  The  American  was  despatched  by  his  wife 
to  see  for  the  carriage  ;  and  Mrs.  Morley  said,  with  her  wonted 
sprightly  tone  of  command — 

“  Now,  Mr.  Vane,  you  have  no  option  but  to  take  care  of  me 
to  the  shawl-room.” 
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Madame  Savarin  and  Signora  Venosta  had  each  found  their 
cavaliers,  the  Italian  still  retaining  hold  of  the  portly  connoisseur, 
and  the  Frenchwoman  accepting  the  safeguard  of  the  Vicomte 
de  Breze.  As  they  descended  the  stairs,  Mrs.  Morley  asked 
Graham  what  he  thought  of  the  young  lady  to  whom  she  had 
presented  him. 

“  I  think  she  is  charming,”  answered  Graham. 

“  Of  course ;  that  is  the  stereotyped  answer  to  all  such  ques  • 
tions,  especially  by  you  Englishmen.  In  public  or  in  private, 
England  is  the  mouthpiece  of  platitudes.” 

“  It  is  natural  for  an  American  to  think  so.  Every  child  that 
has  just  learned  to  speak  uses  bolder  expressions  than  its  grand¬ 
mamma  ;  but  I  am  rather  at  a  loss  to  know  by  what  novelty  of 
phrase  an  American  would  have  answered  your  question.” 

es  An  American  would  have  discovered  that  Isaura  Cicogna 
had  a  soul,  and  his  answer  would  have  confessed  it.” 

“  It  strikes  me  that  he  would  then  have  uttered  a  platitude 
more  stolid  than  mine.  Every  Christian  knows  that  the  dullest 
human  being  has  a  soul.  But,  to  speak  frankly,  I  grant  that  my 
answer  did  not  do  justice  to  the  Signorina,  nor  to  the  impression 
she  makes  on  me  ;  and  putting  aside  the  charm  of  the  face,  there 
is  a  charm  in  a  mind  that  seems  to  have  gathered  stores  of 
reflection  which  I  should  scarcely  have  expected  to  find  in  a  young 
lady  brought  up  to  be  a  professional  singer.” 

“  You  add  prejudice  to  platitude,  and  are  horribly  prosaic 
to-night ;  but  here  we  are  in  the  shawl-room.  I  must  take 
another  opportunity  of  attacking  you.  Pray  dine  with  us  to¬ 
morrow ;  you  will  meet  our  Minister  and  a  few  other  pleasant 
friends.” 

“  I  suppose  I  must  not  say,  ‘  I  shall  be  charmed/  ”  answered 
Vane  ;  “  but  I  shall  be.” 

“  Bon  Dieu  !  that  horrid  fat  man  has  deserted  Signora  Venosta 
— looking  for  his  own  cloak,  I  dare  say.  Selfish  monster  ! — go 
and  hand  her  to  her  carriage — quick,  it  is  announced  !  ” 

Graham,  thus  ordered,  hastened  to  offer  his  arm  to  the  she- 
mountebank.  Somehow  she  had  acquired  dignity  in  his  eyes, 
and  he  did  not  feel  the  least  ashamed  of  being  in  contact  with 
the  scarlet  jacket. 
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The  Signora  grappled  to  him  with  a  confiding  familiarity. 

“  I  am  afraid,”  she  said  in  Italian,  as  they  passed  along  the 
spacious  hall  to  the  porte  cochZre — “  I  am  afraid  that  I  did  not 
make  a  good  effect  to-night — I  was  nervous  ;  did  not  you  perceive 
it  ?  ” 

“  No,  indeed  ;  you  enchanted  us  all,”  replied  the  dissimulator. 

“  How  amiable  you  are  to  say  so  ! — you  must  think  that  I 
sought  for  a  compliment.  So  I  did — you  gave  me  more  than  I 
deserved.  Wine  is  the  milk  of  old  men,  and  praise  of  old 
women.  But  an  old  man  may  be  killed  by  too  much  wine,  and 
an  old  woman  lives  all  the  longer  for  too  much  praise — buona 
notte” 

Here  she  sprang,  lithesomely  enough,  into  the  carriage,  and 
Isaura  followed,  escorted  by  M.  Savarin.  As  the  two  men 
returned  towards  the  shawl-room,  the  Frenchman  said,  “  Madame 
Savarin  and  I  complain  that  you  have  not  let  us  see  so  much  of 
you  as  we  ought.  No  doubt  you  are  greatly  sought  after ;  but 
are  you  free  to  take  your  soup  with  us  the  day  after  to-morrow  ? 
You  will  meet  the  Count  von  Rudesheim  and  a  few  others  more 
lively  if  less  wise.” 

“  The  day  after  to-morrow  I  will  mark  with  a  white  stone. 
To  dine  with  M.  Savarin  is  an  event  to  a  man  who  covets 
distinction.” 

“Such  compliments  reconcile  an  author  to  his  trade.  You 
deserve  the  best  return  I  can  make  you.  You  will  meet  la  belle 
Isanre.  I  have  just  engaged  her  and  her  chaperon.  She  is  a 
girl  of  true  genius,  and  genius  is  like  those  objects  of  virtu  which 
belong  to  a  former  age,  and  become  every  day  more  scarce  and 
more  precious.” 

Here  they  encountered  Colonel  Morley  and  his  wife  hurrying 
to  their  carriage.  The  American  stopped  Vane,  and  whispered, 
“  I  am  glad,  sir,  to  hear  from  my  wife  that  you  dine  with  us  to¬ 
morrow.  Sir,  you  will  meet  Mademoiselle  Cicogna,  and  I  am 
not  without  a  kinkle 1  that  you  will  be  enthused.” 

“  This  seems  like  a  fatality,”  soliloquised  Vane  as  he  walked 
through  the  deserted  streets  towards  his  lodging.  “  I  strove  to 
banish  that  haunting  face  from  my  mind.  I  had  half  forgotten 
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it,  and  now - ”  Here  his  murmur  sank  into  silence.  He  was 

deliberating  in  very  conflicted  thought  whether  or  not  he  should 
write  to  refuse  the  two  invitations  he  had  accepted. 

“  Pooh  !  ”  he  said  at  last,  as  he  reached  the  door  of  his  lodging, 
“  is  my  reason  so  weak  that  it  should  be  influenced  by  a  mere 
superstition  ?  Surely  I  know  myself  too  well,  and  have  tried 
myself  too  long,  to  fear  that  I  should  be  untrue  to  the  duty  and 
ends  of  my  life,  even  if  I  found  my  heart  in  danger  of  suffering.” 

Certainly  the  Fates  do  seem  to  mock  our  resolves  to  keep  our 
feet  from  their  ambush,  and  our  hearts  from  their  snare. 

How  our  lives  may  be  coloured  by  that  which  seems  to  us  the 
most  trivial  accident,  the  merest  chance  !  Suppose  that  Alain 
de  Rochebriant  had  been  invited  to  that  rhmio?i  at  M.  Louvier’s, 
and  Graham  Vane  had  accepted  some  other  invitation  and  passed 
his  evening  elsewhere,  Alain  would  probably  have  been  presented 
to  Isaura — what  then  might  have  happened  ?  The  impression 
Isaura  had  already  made  upon  the  young  Frenchman  was  not 
so  deep  as  that  made  upon  Graham  ;  but  then,  Alain’s  resolution 
to  efface  it  was  but  commenced  that  day,  and  by  no  means  yet 
confirmed.  And  if  he  had  been  the  first  clever  young  man  to 
talk  earnestly  to  that  clever  young  girl,  who  can  guess  what 
impression  he  might  have  made  upon  her  ?  His  conversation 
might  have  had  less  philosophy  and  strong  sense  than  Graham’s, 
but  more  of  poetic  sentiment  and  fascinating  romance. 

However,  the  history  of  events  that  do  not  come  to  pass  is  not 
in  the  chronicle  of  the  Fates. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  next  day  the  guests  at  the  Morleys’  had  assembled  when 
Vane  entered.  His  apology  for  unpunctuality  was  cut  short  by 
the  lively  hostess  :  “  Your  pardon  is  granted  without  the  humili¬ 
ation  of  asking  for  it ;  we  know  that  the  characteristic  of  the 
English  is  always  to  be  a  little  behind-hand.” 

She  then  proceeded  to  introduce  him  to  the  American  Minister, 
to  a  distinguished  American  poet,  with  a  countenance  striking 
for  mingled  sweetness  and  power,  and  one  or  two  other  of  her 
countrymen  sojourning  at  Paris  ;  and  this  ceremony  over,  dinner 
was  announced,  and  she  bade  Graham  offer  his  arm  to  Made¬ 
moiselle  Cicogna. 

“Have  you  ever  visited  the  United  States,  Mademoiselle  ?  ” 
asked  Vane,  as  they  seated  themselves  at  the  table. 

“  No.” 

“  It  is  a  voyage  you  are  sure  to  make  soon.’ 

“  Why  so  ?  ” 

“  Because  report  says  you  will  create  a  great  sensation  at 
the  very  commencement  of  your  career;  and  the  New  World  is 
ever  eager  to  welcome  each  celebrity  that  is  achieved  in  the 
Old  ;  more  especially  that  which  belongs  to  your  enchanting 
art.” 

“True,  sir,”  said  an  American  senator,  solemnly  striking  into 
the  conversation ;  “  we  are  an  appreciative  people ;  and  if  that 
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lady  be  as  fine  a  singer  as  I  am  told,  she  might  command  any 
amount  of  dollars.” 

Isaura  coloured,  and  turning  to  Graham,  asked  him  in  a  low 
voice  if  he  were  fond  of  music. 

“I  ought  of  course  to  say  ‘  yes,’ ”  answered  Graham,  in  the 
same  tone  ;  “  but  I  doubt  if  that  ‘  yes  ’  would  be  an  honest  one. 
In  some  moods,  music— if  a  kind  of  music  I  like — affects  me  very 
deeply ;  in  other  moods,  not  at  all.  And  I  cannot  bear  much  at 
a  time.  A  concert  wearies  me  shamefully  ;  even  an  opera  always 
seems  to  me  a  great  deal  too  long.  But  I  ought  to  add  that  I 
am  no  judge  of  music  ;  that  music  was  never  admitted  into  my 
education ;  and,  between  ourselves,  I  doubt  if  there  be  one 
Englishman  in  five  hundred  who  would  care  for  opera  or  concert 
if  it  were  not  the  fashion  to  say  he  did.  Does  my  frankness 
revolt  you  ?  ” 

“  On  the  contrary — I  sometimes  doubt,  especially  of  late,  if  I 
am  fond  of  music  myself.” 

“  Signorina — pardon  me — it  is  impossible  that  you  should  not 
be.  Genius  can  never  be  untrue  to  itself,  and  most  love  that  in 
which  it  excels — that  by  which  it  communicates  joy,  and,”  he 
added,  with  a  half-suppressed  sigh,  “  attains  to  glory.” 

“  Genius  is  a  divine  word,  and  not  to  be  applied  to  a  singer,” 
said  Isaura,  with  a  humility  in  which  there  was  an  earnest 
sadness. 

Graham  was  touched  and  startled  ;  but  before  he  could  answer, 
the  American  Minister  appealed  to  him  across  the  table,  asking 
if  he  had  quoted  accurately  a  passage  in  a  speech  by  Graham’s 
distinguished  father,  in  regard  to  the  share  which  England  ought 
to  take  in  the  political  affairs  of  Europe. 

The  conversation  now  became  general ;  veiy  political  and  very 
serious.  Graham  was  drawn  into  it,  and  grew  animated  and 
eloquent. 

Isaura  listened  to  him  with  admiration.  She  was  struck  by 
what  seemed  to  her  a  nobleness  of  sentiment  which  elevated  his 
theme  above  the  level  of  commonplace  polemics.  She  was 
pleased  to  notice,  in  the  attentive  silence  of  his  intelligent  lis¬ 
teners,  that  they  shared  the  effect  produced  on  herself.  In  fact, 
Graham  Vane  was  a  born  orator,  and  his  studies  had  been  those 
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of  a  political  thinker.  In  common  talk  he  was  but  the  accom¬ 
plished  man  of  the  world,  easy  and  frank  and  genial,  with  a  touch 
of  good-natured  sarcasm.  But  when  the  subject  started  drew 
him  upward  to  those  heights  in  which  politics  become  the  science 
of  humanity,  he  seemed  a  changed  being.  His  cheek  glowed,  his 
eye  brightened,  his  voice  mellowed  into  richer  tones,  his  language 
became  unconsciously  adorned.  In  such  moments,  there  might 
scarcely  be  an  audience,  even  differing  from  him  in  opinion,  which 
would  not  have  acknowledged  his  spell. 

When  the  party  adjourned  to  the  salon ,  Isaura  said  softly  to 
Graham,  “  I  understand  why  you  did  not  cultivate  music  ;  and  I 
think,  too,  that  I  can  now  understand  what  effects  the  human 
voice  can  produce  on  human  minds,  without  recurring  to  the  art 
of  song.” 

“  Ah,”  said  Graham,  with  a  pleased  smile,  “  do  not  make  me 
ashamed  of  my  former  rudeness  by  the  revenge  of  compliment, 
and,  above  all,  do  not  disparage  your  own  art  by  supposing  that 
any  prose  effect  of  voice  in  its  utterance  of  mind  can  interpret 
that  which  music  alone  can  express,  even  to  listeners  so  uncul¬ 
tured  as  myself.  Am  I  not  told  truly  by  musical  composers, 
when  I  ask  them  to  explain  in  words  what  they  say  in  their 
music,  that  such  explanation  is  impossible,  that  music  has  a 
language  of  its  own  untranslatable  by  words  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  Isaura,  with  thoughtful  brow  but  brightening  eyes, 
“  you  are  told  truly.  It  was  only  the  other  day  that  I  was 
pondering  over  that  truth.” 

“  But  what  recesses  of  mind,  of  heart,  of  soul,  this  untranslatable 
language  penetrates  and  brightens  up  !  How  incomplete  the 
grand  nature  of  man — though  man  the  grandest — would  be,  if 
you  struck  out  of  his  reason  the  comprehension  of  poetry,  music, 
and  religion !  In  each  are  reached  and  are  sounded  deeps  in  his 
reason  otherwise  concealed  from  himself.  History,  knowledge, 
science,  stop  at  the  point  in  which  mystery  begins.  There  they 
meet  with  the  world  of  shadow.  Not  an  inch  of  that  world  can 
they  penetrate  without  the  aid  of  poetry  and  religion,  two  neces¬ 
sities  of  intellectual  man  much  more  nearly  allied  than  the  votaries 
of  the  practical  and  the  positive  suppose.  To  the  aid  and  eleva¬ 
tion  of  both  those  necessities  comes  in  music,  and  there  has  never 
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existed  a  religion  in  the  world  which  has  not  demanded  music  as 
its  ally.  If,  as  I  said  frankly,  it  is  only  in  certain  moods  of  my 
mind  that  I  enjoy  music,  it  is  only  because  in  certain  moods  of 
my  mind  I  am  capable  of  quitting  the  guidance  of  prosaic  reason 
for  the  world  of  shadow  ;  that  I  am  so  susceptible  as  at  every 
hour,  were  my  nature  perfect,  I  should  be  to  the  mysterious  in¬ 
fluences  of  poetry  and  religion.  Do  you  understand  what  I  wish 
to  express  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  do,  and  clearly.’ 

“  Then,  Signorina,  you  are  forbidden  to  undervalue  the  gift 
of  song.  You  must  feel  its  power  over  the  heart,  when  you 
enter  the  opera-house ;  over  the  soul,  when  you  kneel  in  a 
cathedral.” 

“  Oh,”  cried  Isaura,  with  enthusiasm,  a  rich  glow  mantling  over 
her  lovely  face,  “  how  I  thank  you !  Is  it  you  who  say  you  do 
not  love  music  ?  How  much  better  you  understand  it  than  I 
did  till  this  moment !  ” 

Here  Mrs.  Morley,  joined  by  the  American  poet,  came  to  the 
corner  in  which  the  Englishman  and  the  singer  had  niched  them¬ 
selves.  The  poet  began  to  talk,  the  other  guests  gathered  round, 
and  every  one  listened  reverentially  till  the  party”  broke  up. 
Colonel  Morley  handed  Isaura  to  her  carriage— the  she-mounte- 
bank  again  fell  to  the  lot  of  Graham. 

“  Signor,”  said  she,  as  he  respectfully  placed  her  shawl  round 
her  scarlet-and-gilt  jacket,  “  are  we  so  far  from  Paris  that  you 
cannot  spare  the  time  to  call  ?  My  child  does  not  sing  in  public, 
but  at  home  you  can  hear  her.  It  is  not  every  woman’s  voice 
that  is  sweetest  at  home.” 

Graham  bowed,  and  said  he  would  call  on  the  morrow. 

Isaura  mused  in  silent  delight  over  the  words  which  had  so 
extolled  the  art  of  the  singer.  Alas,  poor  child  !  she  could  not 
guess  that  in  those  words,  reconciling  her  to  the  profession  of  the 
stage,  the  speaker  was  pleading  against  his  own  heart. 

There  was  in  Graham’s  nature,  as  I  think  it  commonly  is  in 
that  of  most  true  orators,  a  wonderful  degree  of  intellectual  con¬ 
science  which  impelled  him  to  acknowledge  the  benignant  influ¬ 
ences  of  song,  and  to  set  before  the  young  singer  the  noblest 
incentives  to  the  profession  to  which  he  deemed  her  assuredly 
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destined.  But  in  so  doing-  he  must  have  felt  that  he  was  widen¬ 
ing  the  gulf  between  her  life  and  his  own  ;  perhaps  he  wished  to 
widen  it  in  proportion  as  he  dreaded  to  listen  to  any  voice  in  his 
heart  which  asked  if  the  gulf  might  not  be  overleapt. 


CHAPTER  II. 

On  the  morrow  Graham  called  at  the  villa  at  A  *  *  *.  The 
two  ladies  received  him  in  Isaura’s  chosen  sitting-room. 

Somehow  or  other,  conversation  at  first  languished.  Graham 
was  reserved  and  distant,  Isaura  shy  and  embarrassed. 

The  Venosta  had  the  frais  of  making  talk  to  herself.  Probably 
at  another  time  Graham  would  have  been  amused  and  interested 
in  the  observation  of  a  character  new  to  him,  and  thoroughly 
southern — lovable,  not  more  from  its  naive  simplicity  of  kindli¬ 
ness  than  from  various  little  foibles  and  vanities,  all  of  which 
were  harmless,  and  some  of  them  endearing  as  those  of  a  child 
whom  it  is  easy  to  make  happy,  and  whom  it  seems  so  cruel  to 
pain  :  and  with  all  the  Venosta’s  deviations  from  the  polished 
and  tranquil  good  taste  of  the  beau  monde ,  she  had  that  inde¬ 
scribable  grace  which  rarely  deserts  a  Florentine,  so  that  you 
might  call  her  odd  but  not  vulgar;  while,  though  uneducated, 
except  in  the  way  of  her  old  profession,  and  never  having 
troubled  herself  to  read  anything  but  a  libretto ,  and  the  pious 
books  commended  to  her  by  her  confessor,  the  artless  babble  of 
her  talk  every  now  and  then  flashed  out  with  a  quaint  humour, 
lighting  up  terse  fragments  of  the  old  Italian  wisdom  which  had 
mysteriously  embedded  themselves  in  the  groundwork  of  her 
mind. 

But  Graham  was  not  at  this  time  disposed  to  judge  the  poor 
Venosta  kindly  or  fairly.  Isaura  had  taken  high  rank  in  his 
thoughts.  He  felt  an  impatient  resentment  mingled  with 
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anxiety  and  compassionate  tenderness  at  a  companionship  which 
seemed  to  him  derogatoryto  the  position  he  would  have  assigned 
to  a  creature  so  gifted,  and  unsafe  as  a  guide  amidst  the  perils 
and  trials  to  which  the  youth,  the  beauty,  and  the  destined 
profession  of  Isaura  were  exposed.  Like  most  Englishmen — 
especially  Englishmen  wise  in  the  knowledge  of  life — he  held  in 
fastidious  regard  the  proprieties  and  conventions  by  which  the 
dignity  of  woman  is  fenced  round  ;  and  of  those  proprieties  and 
conventions  the  Venosta  naturally  appeared  to  him  a  very 
unsatisfactory  guardian  and  representative. 

Happily  unconscious  of  these  hostile  prepossessions,  the  elder 
Signora  chatted  on  very  gaily  to  the  visitor.  She  was  in  excel¬ 
lent  spirits ;  people  had  been  very  civil  to  her  both  at  Colonel 
Morley’s  and  M.  Louvier’s.  The  American  Minister  had  praised 
the  scarlet  jacket.  She  was  convinced  she  had  made  a  sensation 
two  nights  running.  When  the  amour  propre  is  pleased,  the 
tongue  is  freed. 

The  Venosta  ran  on  in  praise  of  Paris  and  the  Parisians,  of 
Louvier  and  his  soiree  and  the  pistachio  ice ;  of  the  Americans 
and  a  certain  crime  de  maraschino  which  she  hoped  the  Signor 
Inglese  had  not  failed  to  taste — the  crime  de  maraschino  led  her 
thoughts  back  to  Italy.  Then  she  grew  mournful — how  she 
missed  the  native  beau  del !  Paris  was  pleasant,  but  how  absurd 
to  call  it  “  le  Paradis  des  Femmes  ” — as  if  les  Femmes  could  find 
Paradise  in  a  brouillard ! 

“  But,”  she  exclaimed,  with  vivacity  of  voice  and  gesticulation, 
“the  Signor  does  not  come  to  hear  the  parrot  talk.  He  is 
engaged  to  come  that  he  may  hear  the  nightingale  sing.  A  drop 
of  honey  attracts  the  fly  more  than  a  bottle  of  vinegar/’ 

Graham  could  not  help  smiling  at  this  adage.  “  I  submit,” 
said  he,  “  to  your  comparison  as  regards  myself ;  but  certainly 
anything  less  like  a  bottle  of  vinegar  than  your  amiable  convers¬ 
ation  I  cannot  well  conceive.  However,  the  metaphor  apart,  I 
scarcely  know  how  I  dare  ask  Mademoiselle  to  sing  after  the 
confession  I  made  to  her  last  night.” 

“  What  confession  ?  ”  asked  the  Venosta. 

“  That  I  know  nothing  of  music,  and  doubt  if  I  can  honestly 
say  that  I  am  fond -of  it.” 
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“Not  fond  of  music!  Impossible!  You  slander  yourself. 
He  who  loves  not  music  would  have  a  dull  time  of  it  in  heaven. 
But  you  are  English,  and  perhaps  have  only  heard  the  music  of 
your  own  country.  Bad,  very  bad— a  heretic’s  music!  Now 
listen.” 

Seating  herself  at  the  piano,  she  began  an  air  from  the  “  Lticia'' 
crying  out  to  Isaura  to  come  and  sing  to  her  accompaniment. 

“  Do  you  really  wish  it  ?  ”  asked  Isaura  of  Graham,  fixing  on 
him  questioning  timid  eyes. 

“  I  cannot  say  how  much  I  wish  to  hear  you.” 

Isaura  moved  to  the  instrument,  and  Graham  stood  behind 
her.  Perhaps  he  felt  that  he  should  judge  more  impartially  of 
her  voice  if  not  subjected  to  the  charm  of  her  face. 

But  the  first  note  of  the  voice  held  him  spell-bound  :  in  itself, 
the  organ  was  of  the  rarest  order,  mellow  and  rich,  but  so  soft 
that  its  power  was  lost  in  its  sweetness,  and  so  exquisitely  fresh 
in  every  note. 

But  the  singer’s  charm  was  less  in  voice  than  in  feeling — she 
conveyed  to  the  listener  so  much  more  than  was  said  by  the 
words,  or  even  implied  by  the  music.  Her  song  in  this  caught 
the  art  of  the  painter  who  impresses  the  mind  with  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  a  something  which  the  eye  cannot  detect  on  the 
canvas. 

She  seemed  to  breathe  out  from  the  depths  of  her  heart  the 
intense  pathos  of  the  original  romance,  so  far  exceeding  that  of 
the  opera — the  human  tenderness,  the  mystic  terror  of  a  tragic 
love-tale  more  solemn  in  its  sweetness  than  that  of  Verona. 

When  her  voice  died  away  no  applause  came — not  even  a 
murmur.  Isaura  bashfully  turned  round  to  steal  a  glance  at  her 
silent  listener,  and  beheld  moistened  eyes  and  quivering  lips. 
At  that  moment  she  was  reconciled  to  her  art.  Graham  rose 
abruptly  and  walked  to  the  window. 

“  Do  you  doubt  now  if  you  are  fond  of  music  ?  ”  cried  the 

Venosta. 

<!  This  is  more  than  music,”  answered  Graham,  still  with  averted 
face.  Then,  after  a  short  pause,  he  approached  Isaura,  and  said, 
with  a  melancholy  half-smile — 

“  I  do  not  think,  Mademoiselle,  that  I  could  dare  to  hear  you 
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often  ;  it  would  take  me  too  far  from  the  hard  real  world  :  and 
he  who  would  not  be  left  behindhand  on  the  road  that  he  must 
journey  cannot  indulge  frequent  excursions  into  fairy-land.” 

“Yet,”  said  Isaura,  in  a  tone  yet  sadder,  “  I  was  told  in  my 
childhood,  by  one  whose  genius  gives  authority  to  her  words, 
that  beside  the  real  world  lies  the  ideal.  The  real  world  then 
seemed  rough  to  me.  ‘  Escape,’  said  my  counsellor,  ‘  is  granted 
from  that  stony  thoroughfare  into  the  fields  beyond  its  formal 
hedgerows.  The  ideal  world  has  its  sorrows,  but  it  never  admits 
despair.’  That  counsel  then,  methought,  decided  my  choice  of 
life.  I  know  not  now  if  it  has  done  so.” 

“hate,”  answered  Graham,  slowly  and  thoughtfully — “Fate, 
which  is  not  the  ruler  but  the  servant  of  Providence,  decides  our 
choice  of  life,  and  rarely  from  outward  circumstances.  Usually 
the  motive  power  is  within.  We  apply  the  world  genius  to  the 
minds  of  the  gifted  few ;  but  in  all  of  us  there  is  a  genius  that  is 
inborn,  a  pervading  something  which  distinguishes  our  very 
identity,  and  dictates  to  the  conscience  that  which  we  are  best 
fitted  to  do  and  to  be.  In  so  dictating  it  compels  our  choice  of 
life  ;  or  if  we  resist  the  dictate,  we  find  at  the  close  that  we  have 
gone  astray.  My  choice  of  life  thus  compelled  is  on  the  stony 
thoroughfares — yours  in  the  green  fields.” 

As  he  thus  said,  his  face  became  clouded  and  mournful. 

The  Venosta,  quickly  tired  of  a  conversation  in  which  she  had 
no  part,  and  having  various  little  household  matters  to  attend  to, 
had  during  this  dialogue  slipped  unobserved  from  the  room  ;  yet 
neither  Isaura  nor  Graham  felt  the  sudden  consciousness  that 
they  were  alone  which  belongs  to  lovers. 

“Why,”  asked  Isaura,  with  that  magic  smile  reflected  in 
countless  dimples  which,  even  when  her  words  were  those  of  a 
man’s  reasoning,  made  them  seem  gentle  with  a  woman’s  senti¬ 
ment — “  why  must  your  road  through  the  world  be  so  exclusively 
the  stony  one?  It  is  not  from  necessity — it  cannot  be  from 
taste.  And  whatever  definition  you  give  to  genius,  surely  it  is 
not  your  own  inborn  genius  that  dictates  to  you  a  constant 
exclusive  adherence  to  the  commonplace  of  life.” 

“  Ah,  Mademoiselle  !  do  not  misrepresent  me.  I  did  not  say 
that  I  could  not  sometimes  quit  the  real  world  for  fairyland— I 
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said  that  I  could  not  do  so  often.  My  vocation  is  not  that  of  a 
poet  or  artist.” 

“  It  is  that  of  an  orator,  I  know,”  said  Isaura,  kindling  ; — “  so 
they  tell  me,  and  I  believe  them.  But  is  not  the  orator  some¬ 
what  akin  to  the  poet  ?  Is  not  oratory  an  art  ?  ” 

“  Let  us  dismiss  the  word  orator  :  as  applied  to  English  public 
life,  it  is  a  very  deceptive  expression.  The  Englishman  who 
wishes  to  influence  his  countrymen  by  force  of  words  spoken 
must  mix  with  them  in  their  beaten  thoroughfares — must  make 
himself  master  of  their  practical  views  and  interests — must  be 
conversant  with  their  prosaic  occupations  and  business  —  must 
understand  how  to  adjust  their  loftiest  aspirations  to  their 
material  welfare — must  avoid,  as  the  fault  most  dangerous  to 
himself  and  to  others,  that  kind  of  eloquence  which  is  called 
oratory  in  France,  and  which  has  helped  to  make  the  French  the 
worst  politicians  in  Europe.  Alas,  Mademoiselle  !  I  fear  that 
an  English  statesman  would  appear  to  you  a  very  dull  orator.” 

“  I  see  that  I  spoke  foolishly — yes,  you  show  me  that  the  world 
of  the  statesman  lies  apart  from  that  of  the  artist.  Yet - ” 

“  Yet  what  ?  ” 

“  May  not  the  ambition  of  both  be  the  same  ?  ” 

“  How  so  ?  ” 

“To  refine  the  rude,  to  exalt  the  mean — to  identify  their  own 
fame  with  some  new  beauty,  some  new  glory,  added  to  the 
treasure-house  of  all.” 

Graham  bowed  his  head  reverently,  and  then  raised  it  with  the 
flush  of  enthusiasm  on  his  cheek  and  brow. 

“  Oh,  Mademoiselle  !  ”  he  exclaimed,  “  what  a  sure  guide  and 
what  a  noble  inspirer  to  a  true  Englishman’s  ambition  nature 
has  fitted  you  to  be,  were  it  not - ”  He  paused  abruptly. 

This  outburst  took  Isaura  utterly  by  surprise.  She  had  been 
accustomed  to  the  language  of  compliment  till  it  had  begun 
to  pall,  but  a  compliment  of  this  kind  was  the  first  that  had 
ever  reached  her  ear.  She  had  no  words  in  answer  to  it ; 
involuntarily  she  placed  her  hand  on  her  heart  as  it  to  still  its 
beatings.  But  the  unfinished  exclamation,  “  Were  it  not,” 
troubled  her  more  than  the  preceding  words  had  flattered — and 
mechanically  she  murmured,  “  Were  it  not — what  ?  ” 
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“  Oh,”  answered  Graham,  affecting  a  tone  of  gaiety,  “  I  felt  too 
ashamed  of  my  selfishness  as  man  to  finish  my  sentence.” 

“  Do  so,  or  I  shall  fancy  you  refrained  lest  you  might  wound 
me  as  woman.” 

“  Not  so — on  the  contrary ;  had  I  gone  on  it  would  have  been 
to  say  that  a  woman  of  your  genius,  and  more  especially  of  such 
mastery  in  the  most  popular  and  fascinating  of  all  arts,  could  not 
be  contented  if  she  inspired  nobler  thoughts  in  a  single  breast — 
she  must  belong  to  the  public,  or  rather  the  public  must  belong 
to  her:  it  is  but  a  corner  of  her  heart  that  an  individual  can 
occupy,  and  even  that  individual  must  merge  his  existence  in 
hers — must  be  contented  to  reflect  a  ray  of  the  light  she  sheds 
on  admiring  thousands.  Who  could  dare  to  say  .to  you, 
‘  Renounce  your  career — confine  your  genius,  your  art,  to  the 
petty  circle  of  home  ’  ?  To  an  actress — a  singer — with  whose 
fame  the  world  rings,  home  would  be  a  prison.  Pardon  me, 
pardon - ” 

Isaura  had  turned  away  her  face  to  hide  tears  that  would  force 
their  way,  but  she  held  out  her  hand  to  him  with  a  childlike 
frankness,  and  said  softly,  “  I  am  not  offended.”  Graham  did 
not  trust  himself  to  continue  the  same  strain  of  conversation. 
Breaking  into  a  new  subject,  he  said,  after  a  constrained  pause, 
“  Will  you  think  it  very  impertinent  in  so  new  an  acquaintance, 
if  I  ask  how  it  is  that  you,  an  Italian,  know  our  language  as  a 
native  ?  and  is  it  by  Italian  teachers  that  you  have  been  trained 
to  think  and  to  feel  ?  ” 

“  Mr.  Selby,  my  second  father,  was  an  Englishman,  and  did 
not  speak  any  other  language  with  comfort  to  himself.  He  was 
very  fond  of  me — and  had  he  been  really  my  father  I  could  not 
have  loved  him  more :  we  were  constant  companions  till — till  I 
lost  him.” 

“  And  no  mother  left  to  console  you.”  Isaura  shook  her  head 
mournfully,  and  the  Venosta  here  re-entered. 

Graham  felt  conscious  that  he  had  already  stayed  too  long, 
and  took  leave. 

They  knew  that  they  were  to  meet  that  evening  at  the 
Savarins’. 

To  Graham  that  thought  was  not  one  of  unmixed  pleasure ; 
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the  more  he  knew  of  Isaura,  the  more  he  felt  self-reproach  that 
he  had  allowed  himself  to  know  her  at  all. 

But  after  he  had  left,  Isaura  sang  low  to  herself  the  song 
which  had  so  affected  her  listener ;  then  she  fell  into  abstracted 
reverie,  but  she  felt  a  strange  and  new  sort  of  happiness.  In 
dressing  for  M.  Savarin’s  dinner,  and  twining  the  classic  ivy 
wreath  into  her  dark  locks,  her  Italian  servant  exclaimed.  “  How 
beautiful  the  Signorina  looks  to-night  ?  ” 


CHAPTER  IH. 

M.  SAVARIN  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  that  galaxy  of 
literary  men  which  shed  lustre  on  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe. 

His  was  an  intellect  peculiarly  French  in  its  lightness  and 
grace.  Neither  England  nor  Germany  nor  America  has  pro¬ 
duced  any  Resemblance  to  it.  Ireland  has,  in  Thomas  Moore; 
but  then  in  Irish  genius  there  is  so  much  that  is  French. 

M.  Savarin  was  free  from  the  ostentatious  extravagance  which 
had  come  into  vogue  with  the  Empire.  His  house  and  establish¬ 
ment  were  modestly  maintained  within  the  limit  of  an  income 
chiefly,  perhaps  entirely,  derived  from  literary  profits. 

Though  he  gave  frequent  dinners,  it  was  but  to  few  at  a  time, 
and  without  show  or  pretence.  Yet  the  dinners,  though  simple, 
were  perfect  of  their  kind  ;  and  the  host  so  contrived  to  infuse 
his  own  playful  gaiety  into  the  temper  of  his  guests,  that  the 
feasts  at  his  house  were  considered  the  pleasantest  at  Paris.  On 
this  occasion  the  party  extended  to  ten,  the  largest  number  his 
table  admitted. 

All  the  French  guests  belonged  to  the  Liberal  party,  though  in 
changing  tints  of  the  tricolor.  Place  mix  dames,  first  to  be  named 
were  the  Countess  de  Craon  and  Madame  Vertot — both  without 
husbands.  The  Countess  had  buried  the  Count,  Madame  Vertot 
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had  separated  from  Monsieur.  The  Countess  was  very  handsome, 
but  she  was  sixty.  Madame  Vertot  was  twenty  years  younger, 
but  she  was  very  plain.  She  had  quarrelled  with  the  distinguished 
author  for  whose  sake  she  had  separated  from  Monsieur,  and  no 
man  had  since  presumed  to  think  that  he  could  console  a  lady  so 
plain  for  the  loss  of  an  author  so  distinguished. 

Both  these  ladies  were  very  clever.  The  Countess  had  written 
lyrical  poems  entitled  “  Cries  of  Liberty,”  and  a  drama  of  which 
Danton  was  the  hero,  and  the  moral  too  revolutionary  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  stage ;  but  at  heart  the  Countess  was  not  at  all  a 
revolutionist — the  last  person  in  the  world  to  do  or  desire  any¬ 
thing  that  could  bring  a  washerwoman  an  inch  nearer  to  a 
countess.  She  was  one  of  those  persons  who  play  with  fire  in 
order  to  appear  enlightened. 

Madame  Vertot  was  of  severer  mould.  She  had  knelt  at  the 
feet  of  M.  Thiers,  and  went  into  the  historico-political  line.  She 
had  written  a  remarkable  book  upon  the  modern  Carthage 
(meaning  England),  and  more  recently  a  work  that  had  excited 
much  attention  upon  the  Balance  of  Power,  in  which  she  proved 
it  to  be  the  interest  of  civilisation  and  the  necessity  of  Europe 
that  Belgium  should  be  added  to  France,  and  Prussia  circum¬ 
scribed  to  the  bounds  of  its  original  margraviate.  She  showed 
how  easily  these  two  objects  could  have  been  effected  by  a 
constitutional  monarch  instead  of  an  egotistical  Emperor. 
Madame  Vertot  was  a  decided  Orleanist. 

Both  these  ladies  condescended  to  put  aside  authorship  in 
general  society.  Next  amongst  our  guests  let  me  place  the 
Count  dePassyand  Madame  son  fcpouse :  the  Count  was  seventy- 
one,  and,  it  is  needless  to  add,  a  type  of  Frenchman  rapidly 
vanishing,  and  not  likely  to  find  itself  renewed.  How  shall  I 
describe  him  so  as  to  make  my  English  reader  understand  ? 
Let  me  try  by  analogy.  Suppose  a  man  of  great  birth  and 
fortune,  who  in  his  youth  had  been  an  enthusiastic  friend  of  Lord 
Byron  and  a  jocund  companion  of  George  IV. — who  had  in  him 
an  immense  degree  of  lofty  romantic  sentiment  with  an  equal 
degree  of  well-bred  worldly  cynicism,  but  who,  on  account  of  that 
admixture,  which  is  so  rare,  kept  a  high  rank  in  either  of  the  two 
societies  into  which,  speaking  broadly,  civilised  life  divides  itself— 
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the  romantic  and  the  cynical.  The  Count  de  Passy  had  been  the 
most  ardent  among  the  young  disciples  of  Chateaubriand — the 
most  brilliant  among  the  young  courtiers  of  Charles  X.  Need  I 
add  that  he  had  been  a  terrible  lady-killer  ? 

But  in  spite  of  his  admiration  of  Chateaubriand  and  his  allegi¬ 
ance  to  Charles  X.,  the  Count  had  been  always  true  to  those 
caprices  of  the  French  noblesse  from  which  he  descended  — - 
caprices  which  destroyed  them  in  the  old  Revolution — caprices 
belonging  to  the  splendid  ignorance  of  their  nation  in  general 
and  their  order  in  particular.  Speaking  without  regard  to  partial 
exceptions,  the  French  gentilhomme  is  essentially  a  Parisian  ;  a 
Parisian  is  essentially  impressionable  to  the  impulse  or  fashion  of 
the  moment.  Is  it  a  la  mode  for  the  moment  to  be  Liberal  or 
anti-Liberal  ?  Parisians  embrace  and  kiss  each  other,  and  swear 
through  life  and  death  to  adhere  for  ever  to  the  mode  of  the 
moment.  The  Three  Days  were  the  mode  of  the  moment — 
the  Count  de  Passy  became  an  enthusiastic  Orleanist.  Louis 
Philippe  was  very  gracious  to  him.  He  was  decorated — he  was 
named  prefet  of  his  department — he  was  created  senator — he  was 
about  to  be  sent  Minister  to  a  German  Court  when  Louis  Philippe 
fell.  The  Republic  was  proclaimed.  The  Count  caught  the 
popular  contagion,  and  after  exchanging  tears  and  kisses  with 
patriots  whom  a  week  before  he  had  called  canaille ,  he  swore 
eternal  fidelity  to  the  Republic.  The  fashion  of  the  moment 
suddenly  became  Napoleonic,  and  with  the  coup  d' dtat  the 
Republic  was  metamorphosed  into  an  Empire.  The  Count  wept 
on  the  bosoms  of  all  the  Vieilles  Moustaches  he  could  find,  and 
rejoiced  that  the  sun  of  Austerlitz  had  re-arisen.  But  after  the 
affair  of  Mexico  the  sun  of  Austerlitz  waxed  very  sickly. 
Imperialism  was  fast  going  out  of  fashion.  The  Count  transferred 
his  affection  to  Jules  Favre,  and  joined  the  ranks  of  the  advanced 
Liberals.  During  all  these  political  changes,  the  Count  had 
remained  very  much  the  same  man  in  private  life ;  agreeable, 
good-natured,  witty,  and,  above  all,  a  devotee  of  the  fair  sex. 
When  he  had  reached  the  age  of  sixty-eight  he  was  still  fort  bel 
homme — unmarried,  with  a  grand  presence  and  charming  manner. 
At  that  age  he  said,  “  Je  me  range','  and  married  a  young  lady  of 
eighteen.  She  adored  her  husband,  and  was  wildly  jealous  ot 
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nim ;  while  the  Count  did  not  seem  at  all  jealous  of  her,  and 
submitted  to  her  adoration  with  a  gentle  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

The  three  other  guests  who,  with  Graham  and  the  two  Italian 
ladies,  made  up  the  complement  of  ten,  were  the  German  Count 
von  Rudesheim,  a  celebrated  French  physician  named  Bacourt, 
and  a  young  author  whom  Savarin  had  admitted  into  his  clique 
and  declared  to  be  of  rare  promise.  This  author,  whose  real  name 
was  Gustave  Rameau,  but  who,  to  prove,  I  suppose,  the  sincerity 
of  that  scorn  for  ancestry  which  he  professed,  published  his 
verses  under  the  patrician  designation  of  Alphonse  de  Valcour, 
was  about  twenty-four,  and  might  have  passed  at  the  first  glance 
for  younger ;  but,  looking  at  him  closely,  the  signs  of  old  age 
were  already  stamped  on  his  visage. 

He  was  undersized,  and  of  a  feeble  slender  frame.  In  the 
eyes  of  women  and  artists  the  defects  of  his  frame  were  redeemed 
by  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  the  face.  His  black  hair,  care¬ 
fully  parted  in  the  centre,  and  worn  long  and  flowing,  contrasted 
the  whiteness  of  a  high  though  narrow  forehead,  and  the  delicate 
pallor  of  his  cheeks.  His  features  were  very  regular,  his  eyes 
singularly  bright ;  but  the  expression  of  the  face  spoke  of  fatigue 
and  exhaustion — the  silky  locks  were  already  thin,  and  inter¬ 
spersed  with  threads  of  silver — the  bright  eyes  shone  out  from 
sunken  orbits — the  lines  round  the  mouth  were  marked  as  they 
are  in  the  middle  age  of  one  who  has  lived  too  fast. 

It  was  a  countenance  that  might  have  excited  a  compassionate 
and  tender  interest,  but  for  something  arrogant  and  supercilious 
in  the  expression  — something  that  demanded  not  tender  pity  but 
enthusiastic  admiration.  Yet  that  expression  was  displeasing 
rather  to  men  than  to  women  ;  and  one  could  well  conceive  that, 
among  the  latter,  the  enthusiastic  admiration  it  challenged  would 
be  largely  conceded. 

The  conversation  at  dinner  was  in  complete  contrast  to  that  at 
the  American’s  the  day  before.  There  the  talk,  though  animated, 
had  been  chiefly  earnest  and  serious — here  it  was  all  touch  and 
go,  sally  and  repartee.  The  subjects  were  the  light  on  dits  and 
lively  anecdotes  of  the  day,  not  free  from  literature  and  politics, 
but  both  treated  as  matters  of  persiflage,  hovered  round  with  a 
j  est  and  quitted  with  an  epigram.  The  two  French  lady  authors, 
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the  Count  de  Passy,  the  physician,  and  the  host,  far  outspoke  all 
the  other  guests.  Now  and  then,  however,  the  German  Count 
struck  in  with  an  ironical  remark  condensing  a  great  deal  of 
grave  wisdom,  and  the  young  author  with  ruder  and  more  biting 
sarcasm.  If  the  sarcasm  told,  he  showed  his  triumph  by  a 
low-pitched  laugh  ;  if  it  failed,  he  evinced  his  displeasure  by  a 
contemptuous  sneer  or  a  grim  scowl. 

Isaura  and  Graham  were  not  seated  near  each  other,  and  were 
for  the  most  part  contented  to  be  listeners. 

On  adjourning  to  the  salon  after  dinner,  Graham,  however,  was 
approaching  the  chair  in  which  Isaura  had  placed  herself,  when 
the  young  author,  forestalling  him,  dropped  into  the  seat  next  to 
her,  and  began  a  conversation  in  a  voice  so  low  that  it  might 
have  passed  for  a  whisper.  The  Englishman  drew  back  and 
observed  them.  He  soon  perceived,  with  a  pang  of  jealousy  not 
unmingled  with  scorn,  that  the  author’s  talk  appeared  to  interest 
Isaura.  She  listened  with  evident  attention  ;  and  when  she 
spoke  in  return,  though  Graham  did  not  hear  her  words,  he 
could  observe  on  her  expressive  countenance  an  increased  gentle¬ 
ness  of  aspect. 

“I  hope,”  said  the  physician,  joining  Graham,  as  most  of  the 
other  guests  gathered  round  Savarin,  who  was  in  his  liveliest  vein 
of  anecdote  and  wit — “  I  hope  that  the  fair  Italian  will  not  allow 
that  ink-bottle  imp  to  persuade  her  that  she  has  fallen  in  love 
with  him.” 

“  Do  young  ladies  generally  find  him  so  seductive  ?  ”  asked 
Graham,  with  a  forced  smile. 

“  Probably  enough.  He  has  the  reputation  of  being  very  clever 
and  very  wicked,  and  that  is  a  sort  of  character  which  has  the 
serpent’s  fascination  for  the  daughters  of  Eve.” 

“  Is  the  reputation  merited  ?  ” 

“As  to  the  cleverness,  I  am  not  a  fair  judge.  I  dislike  that 
sort  of  writing  which  is  neither  manlike  nor  womanlike,  and  in 
which  young  Rameau  excels.  He  has  the  knack  of  finding  very 
exaggerated  phrases  by  which  to  express  commonplace  thoughts. 
He  writes  verses  about  love  in  words  so  stormy  that  you  might 
fancy  that  Jove  was  descending  upon  Semele.  But  when  you 
examine  his  words,  as  a  sober  pathologist  like  myself  i.9  disposed 
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to  do,  your  fear  for  the  peace  of  households  vanishes — they  are 
‘  Vox  et  prcoterea  nihil ’ — no  man  really  in  love  would  use  them. 
He  writes  prose  about  the  wrongs  of  humanity.  You  feel  for 
humanity.  You  say,  ‘Grant  the  wrongs,  now  for  the  remedy/ 
and  you  find  nothing  but  balderdash.  Still  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  both  in  verse  and  prose  Gustave  Rameau  is  in  unison  with 
a  corrupt  taste  of  the  day,  and  therefore  he  is  coming  into  vogue. 
So  much  as  to  his  writings  ;  as  to  his  wickedness,  you  have  only 
to  look  at  him  to  feel  sure  that  he  is  not  a  hundredth  part  so 
wicked  as  he  wishes  to  seem.  In  a  word,  then,  Mons.  Gustave 
Rameau  is  a  type  of  that  somewhat  numerous  class  among  the 
youth  of  Paris,  which  I  call  ‘the  lost  Tribe  of  Absinthe.’  There 
is  a  set  of  men  who  begin  to  live  full  gallop  while  they  are  still 
boys.  As  a  general  rule,  they  are  originally  of  the  sickly  frames 
which  can  scarcely  even  trot,  much  less  gallop,  without  the  spur 
of  stimulants,  and  no  stimulant  so  fascinates  their  peculiar 
nervous  system  as  absinthe.  The  number  of  patients  in  this  set 
who  at  the  age  of  thirty  are  more  worn  out  than  septuagenarians, 
increases  so  rapidly  as  to  make  one  dread  to  think  what  will  be 
the  next  race  of  Frenchmen.  To  the  predilection  for  absinthe 
young  Rameau  and  the  writers  of  his  set  add  the  imitation  of 
Heine,  after,  indeed,  the  manner  of  caricaturists,  who  effect  a 
likeness  striking  in  proportion  as  it  is  ugly.  It  is  not  easy  to 
imitate  the  pathos  and  the  wit  of  Heine  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  imitate 
his  defiance  of  the  Deity,  his  mockery  of  right  and  wrong,  his 
relentless  war  on  that  heroic  standard  of  thought  and  action 
which  the  writers  who  exalt  their  nation  intuitively  preserve. 
Rameau  cannot  be  a  Heine,  but  he  can  be  to  Heine  what  a 
misshapen  snarling  dwarf  is  to  a  mangled  blaspheming  Titan. 
Yet  he  interests  the  women  in  general,  and  he  evidently  interests 
the  fair  Signorina  in  especial.” 

Just  as  Bacourt  finished  that  last  sentence,  Isaura  lifted  the 
head  which  had  hitherto  bent  in  an  earnest  listening  attitude  that 
seemed  to  justify  the  Doctor’s  remarks,  and  looked  round.  Her 
eyes  met  Graham’s  with  the  fearless  candour  which  made  half 
the  charm  of  their  bright  yet  soft  intelligence.  But  she  dropped 
them  suddenly  with  a  half-start  and  a  change  of  colour,  for  the 
expression  of  Graham’s  face  was  unlike  that  which  she  had 
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hitherto  seen  on  it — it  was  hard,  stern,  and  somewhat  disdainful. 
A  minute  or  so  afterwards  she  rose,  and  in  passing  across  the 
room  towards  the  group  round  the  host,  paused  at  a  table 
covered  with  books  and  prints  near  to  which  Graham  was 
standing  alone.  The  Doctor  had  departed  in  company  with  the 
German  Count. 

Isaura  took  up  one  of  the  prints. 

“Ah!”  she  exclaimed,  “  Sorrento — my  Sorrento.  Have  you 
ever  visited  Sorrento,  Mr.  Vane  ?  ” 

Her  question  and  her  movement  were  evidently  in  conciliation. 
Was  the  conciliation  prompted  by  coquetry,  or  by  a  sentiment 
more  innocent  and  artless  ? 

Graham  doubted  and  replied  coldly,  as  he  bent  over  the 
print — 

“  I  once  stayed  there  a  few  days,  but  my  recollection  of  it  is 
not  sufficiently  lively  to  enable  me  to  recognise  its  features  in 
this  design.” 

“That  is  the  house,  at  least  so  they  say,  of  Tasso’s  father;  of 
course  you  visited  that  ?  ” 

“Yes,  it  was  a  hotel  in  my  time ;  I  lodged  there.” 

“  And  I  too.  There  I  first  read  ‘  the  Gerusalemme.’  ”  The 
last  words  were  said  in  Italian,  with  a  low  measured  tone, 
inwardly  and  dreamily. 

A  somewhat  sharp  and  incisive  voice  speaking  in  French  here 
struck  in  and  prevented  Graham’s  rejoinder:  “  Quel  joli  dessinl 
What  is  it,  Mademoiselle  ?” 

Graham  recoiled  :  the  speaker  was  Gustave  Rameau,  who  had, 
unobserved,  first  watched  Isaura,  then  rejoined  her  side. 

“A  view  of  Sorrento,  Monsieur,  but  it  does  not  do  justice  to 
the  place.  I  was  pointing  out  the  house  which  belonged  to 
Tasso’s  father.” 

“Tasso  !  Hein  !  and  which  is  the  fair  Eleonora’s  ?” 

“  Monsieur,”  answered  Isaura,  rather  startled  at  that  question, 
from  a  professed  homme  de  lettres ,  “  Eleonora  did  not  live  at 
Sorrento.” 

“  Tant  pis  pour  Sorrente’’  said  the  homme  dc  lettres ,  care¬ 
lessly.  “  No  one  would  care  for  Tasso  if  it  were  not  for 
Eleonora.” 
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“  I  should  rather  have  thought,”  said  Graham,  “  that  no  one 
would  have  cared  for  Eleonora  if  it  were  not  for  Tasso.” 

Rameau  glanced  at  the  Englishman  superciliously. 

“ Pardon ,  Monsieur  —  in  every  age  a  love-story  keeps  its 
interest;  but  who  cares  nowadays  for  le  clinquant  du  Tassef” 

“ Le  clinquant  du  Tassel  ”  exclaimed  Isaura,  indignantly. 

“  The  expression  is  Boileau’s,  Mademoiselle,  in  ridicule  of  the 
‘  Sot  de  quality l  who  prefers 

'  Le  clinquant  du  Taste  cl  tout  for  de  Virgilet 

But  for  my  part  I  have  as  little  faith  in  the  last  as  the  first.” 

“  I  do  not  know  Latin,  and  have  therefore  not  read  Virgil,” 
said  Isaura. 

“  Possibly,”  remarked  Graham,  “  Monsieur  does  not  know 
Italian,  and  has  therefore  not  read  Tasso.” 

“  If  that  be  meant  in  sarcasm,”  retorted  Rameau,  “  I  construe 
it  as  a  compliment.  A  Frenchman  who  is  contented  to  study 
the  masterpieces  of  modern  literature  need  learn  no  language  and 
read  no  authors  but  his  own.” 

Isaura  laughed  her  pleasant  silvery  laugh.  “  I  should  admire 
the  frankness  of  that  boast,  Monsieur,  if  in  our  talk  just  now  you 
had  not  spoken  as  contemptuously  of  what  we  are  accustomed 
to  consider  French  masterpieces  as  you  have  done  of  Virgil  and 
Tasso.” 

“Ah,  Mademoiselle!  it  is  not  my  fault  if  you  have  had 
teachers  of  taste  so  rococo  as  to  bid  you  find  masterpieces  in  the 
tiresome  stilted  tragedies  of  Corneille  and  Racine.  Poetry  of  a 
court,  not  of  a  people — one  simple  novel,  one  simple  stanza  that 
probes  the  hidden  recesses  of  the  human  heart,  reveals  the  sores 
of  this  wretched  social  state,  denounces  the  evils  of  superstition, 
kingcraft,  and  priestcraft,  is  worth  a  library  of  the  rubbish  which 
pedagogues  call  ‘  the  classics.’  We  agree,  at  least,  in  one  thing, 
Mademoiselle  ;  we  both  do  homage  to  the  genius  of  your  friend 
Madame  de  Grantmesnil.” 

“  Your  friend,  Signorina !  ”  cried  Graham,  incredulously  ;  “  is 
Madame  de  Grantmesnil  your  friend  ?  ” 

“  The  dearest  I  have  in  the  world.” 

Graham’s  face  darkened  ;  he  turned  away  in  silence,  and  in 
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another  minute  vanished  from  the  room,  persuading  himself  that 
he  felt  not  one  pang  of  jealousy  in  leaving  Gustave  Rameau  by 
the  side  of  Isaura.  “  Her  dearest  friend  Madame  de  Grant- 
mesnil !  ” — he  muttered. 

A  word  now  on  Isaura’s  chief  correspondent.  Madame  de 
Grantmesnil  was  a  woman  of  noble  birth  and  ample  fortune. 
She  had  separated  from  her  husband  in  the  second  year  after 
marriage.  She  was  a  singularly  eloquent  writer,  surpassed 
among  contemporaries  of  her  sex  in  pupularity  and  renown  only 
by  Georges  Sand. 

At  least  as  fearless  as  that  great  novelist  in  the  frank  exposi¬ 
tion  of  her  views,  she  had  commenced  her  career  in  letters  by  a 
work  of  astonishing  power  and  pathos,  directed  against  the 
institution  of  marriage  as  regulated  in  Roman  Catholic  com¬ 
munities.  I  do  not  know  that  it  said  more  on  this  delicate 
subject  than  the  English  Milton  has  said  ;  but  then  Milton  did 
not  write  for  a  Roman  Catholic  community,  nor  adopt  a  style 
likely  to  captivate  the  working  classes.  Madame  de  Grantmes- 
nil’s  first  book  was  deemed  an  attack  on  the  religion  of  the 
country,  and  captivated  those  among  the  working  classes  who 
had  already  abjured  that  religion.  This  work  was  followed  up 
by  others  more  or  less  in  defiance  of  “  received  opinions  :  ”  some 
with  political,  some  with  social  revolutionary  aim  and  tendency, 
but  always  with  a  singular  purity  of  style.  Search  all  her  books, 
and  however  you  might  revolt  from  her  doctrine,  you  could  not 
find  a  hazardous  expression.  The  novels  of  English  young 
ladies  are  naughty  in  comparison.  Of  late  years,  whatever  might 
be  hard  or  audacious  in  her  political  or  social  doctrines,  softened 
itself  into  charm  amid  the  golden  haze  of  romance.  Her  writings 
had  grown  more  and  more  purely  artistic — poetising  what  is  good 
and  beautiful  in  the  realities  of  life,  rather  than  creating  a  false 
ideal  out  of  what  is  vicious  and  deformed.  Such  a  woman> 
separated  young  from  her  husband,  could  not  enunciate  such 
opinions  and  lead  a  life  so  independent  and  uncontrolled  as 
Madame  de  Grantmesnil  had  done,  without  scandal,  without 
calumny.  Nothing,  however,  in  her  actual  life,  had  ever  been  so 
proved  against  her  as  to  lower  the  high  position  she  occupied  in 
richt  of  birth,  fortune,  renown.  Wherever  she  went  she  was 
VOL.  I.  K 
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fi'tee  —  as  in  England  foreign  princes,  and  in  America  foreign 
authors,  are  fetes.  Those  who  knew  her  well  concurred  in  praise 
of  her  loft}'’,  generous,  lovable  qualities.  Madame  de  Grant- 
mesn  1  had  known  Mr.  Selby;  and  when,  at  his  death,  Isaura,  in 
the  innocent  age  between  childhood  and  youth,  had  been  left  the 
most  sorrowful  and  most  lonely  creature  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
this  famous  woman,  worshipped  by  the  rich  for  her  intellect, 
adored  by  the  poor  for  her  beneficence,  came  to  the  orphan’s 
friendless  side,  breathing  love  once  more  into  her  pining  heart, 
and  waking  for  the  first  time  the  desires  of  genius,  the  aspirations 
of  art,  in  the  dim  self-consciousness  of  a  soul  between  sleep  and 
waking. 

But,  my  dear  Englishman,  put  yourself  in  Graham’s  place,  and 
suppose  that  you  were  beginning  to  fall  in  love  with  a  girl 
whom  for  many  good  reasons  you  ought  not  to  marry ;  suppose 
that  in  the  same  hour  in  which  you  were  angrily  conscious  of 
jealousy  on  account  of  a  man  whom  it  wounds  your  self-esteem 
to  consider  a  rival,  the  girl  tells  you  that  her  dearest  friend 
is  a  woman  who  is  famed  for  her  hostility  to  the  institution  of 
marriage ! 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ON  the  same  day  in  which  Graham  dined  with  the  Savarins, 
M.  Louvier  assembled  round  his  table  the  tlite  of  the  young 
Parisians  who  constituted  the  oligarchy  of  fashion,  to  meet  whom 
he  had  invited  his  new  friend  the  Marquis  de  Rochebriant. 
Most  of  them  belonged  to  the  Legitimist  party — the  noblesse  of 
the  faubourg ;  those  who  did  not,  belonged  to  no  political  party 
at  all, — indifferent  to  the  cares  of  mortal  states  as  the  gods  of 
Epicurus.  Foremost  among  this  Jeunesse  dorde  were  Alain’s 
kinsmen,  Raoul  and  Enguerrand  de  Vandemar.  To  these 
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Louvier  introduced  him  with  a  burly  parental  bonhomie ,  as  if  he 
were  the  head  of  the  family.  “  I  need  not  bid  you,  young  folks, 
to  make  friends  with  each  other.  A  Vandemar  and  a  Roche- 
briant  are  not  made  friends — they  are  born  friends.”  So  saying 
he  turned  to  his  other  guests. 

Almost  in  an  instant  Alain  felt  his  constraint  melt  away  in  the 
cordial  warmth  with  which  his  cousins  greeted  him. 

These  young  men  had  a  striking  family  likeness  to  each  other, 
and  yet  in  feature,  colouring,  and  expression,  in  all  save  that 
strange  family  likeness,  they  were  contrasts. 

Raoul  was  tall,  and,  though  inclined  to  be  slender,  with  suf¬ 
ficient  breadth  of  shoulder  to  indicate  no  inconsiderable  strength 
of  frame.  His  hair  worn  short,  and  his  silky  beard  worn  long, 
were  dark,  so  were  his  eyes,  shaded  by  curved  drooping  lashes ; 
his  complexion  was  pale,  but  clear  and  healthful.  In  repose  the 
expression  of  his  face  was  that  of  a  somewhat  melancholy  indo¬ 
lence,  but  in  speaking  it  became  singularly  sweet,  with  a  smile  of 
the  exquisite  urbanity  which  no  artificial  politeness  can  bestow ; 
it  must  emanate  from  that  native  high  breeding  which  has  its 
source  in  goodness  of  heart. 

Enguerrand  was  fair,  with  curly  locks  of  a  golden  chestnut. 
He  wore  no  beard,  only  a  small  moustache  rather  darker  than 
his  hair.  His  complexion  might  in  itself  be  called  effeminate,  its 
bloom  was  so  fresh  and  delicate,  but  there  was  so  much  of  bold¬ 
ness  and  energy  in  the  play  of  his  countenance,  the  hardy  outline 
of  the  lips,  and  the  open  breadth  of  the  forehead,  that  “  effemi¬ 
nate”  was  an  epithet  no  one  ever  assigned  to  his  aspect.  He 
v/as  somewhat  under  the  middle  height,  but  beautifully  propor¬ 
tioned,  carried  himself  well,  and  somehow  or  other  did  not  look 
short  even  by  the  side  of  tall  men.  Altogether  he  seemed  formed 
to  be  a  mother’s  darling,  and  spoiled  by  women,  yet  to  hold  his 
own  among  men  with  a  strength  of  will  more  evident  in  his  look 
and  his  bearing  than  it  was  in  those  of  his  graver  and  statelier 
brother. 

Both  were  considered  by  their  young  co-equals  models  in 
dress,  but  in  Raoul  there  was  no  sign  that  care  or  thought  upon 
dress  had  been  bestowed  ;  the  simplicity  of  his  costume  was 
absolute  and  severe.  On  his  plain  shirt-front  there  gleamed  not 
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a  stud,  on  his  fingers  there  sparkled  not  a  ring.  Enguerrand,  on 
the  contrary,  was  not  without  pretension  in  his  attire ;  the 
broderie  in  his  shirt-front  seemed  woven  by  the  Queen  of  the 
Fairies.  His  rings  of  turquoise  and  opal,  his  studs  and  wrist- 
buttons  of  pearl  and  brilliants,  must  have  cost  double  the  rental 
of  Rochebriant,  but  probably  they  cost  him  nothing.  He  was 
one  of  those  happy  Lotharios  to  whom  Calistas  make  constant 
presents.  All  about  him  was  so  bright  that  the  atmosphere 
around  seemed  gayer  for  his  presence. 

In  one  respect  at  least  the  brothers  closely  resembled  each 
other — in  that  exquisite  graciousness  of  manner  for  which  the 
genuine  French  noble  is  traditionally  renowned — a  graciousness 
that  did  not  desert  them  even  when  they  came  reluctantly  into 
contact  with  roturiers  or  republicans ;  but  the  graciousness 
became  egalitt \  fraternity  towards  one  of  their  caste  and  kindred. 

“We  must  do  our  best  to  make  Paris  pleasant  to  you,”  said 
Raoul,  still  retaining  in  his  grasp  the  hand  he  had  taken. 

“  Vilain  cousin ,”  said  the  livelier  Enguerrand,  “  to  have  been  in 
Paris  twenty-four  hours,  and  without  letting  us  know.” 

“  Has  not  your  father  told  you  that  I  called  upon  him  ?” 

“  Our  father,”  answered  Raoul,  “  was  not  so  savage  as  to  con¬ 
ceal  that  fact,  but  he  said  you  were  only  here  on  business  for 
a  day  or  two,  had  declined  his  invitation,  and  would  not  give  your 
address.  Pauvre  ptre !  we  scolded  him  well  for  letting  you 
escape  from  us  thus.  My  mother  has  not  forgiven  him  yet;  we 
must  present  you  to  her  to-morrow.  I  answer  for  your  liking 
her  almost  as  much  as  she  will  like  you.” 

Before  Alain  could  answer  dinner  was  announced.  Alain’s 
place  at  dinner  was  between  his  cousins.  How  pleasant  they 
made  themselves !  it  was  the  first  time  in  which  Alain  had  been 
brought  into  such  familiar  conversation  with  countrymen  of  his 
own  rank  as  well  as  his  own  age.  His  heart  warmed  to  them. 
The  general  talk  of  the  other  guests  was  strange  to  his  ear ;  it 
ran  much  upon  horses  and  races,  upon  the  opera  and  the  ballet ; 
it  was  enlivened  with  satirical  anecdotes  of  persons  whose  names 
were  unknown  to  the  Provincial — not  a  word  was  said  that 
showed  the  smallest  interest  in  politics  or  the  slightest  acquaint- 
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ance  with  literature.  The  world  of  these  well-born  guests  seemed 
one  from  which  all  that  concerned  the  great  mass  of  mankind 
was  excluded,  yet  the  talk  was  that  which  could  only  be  found  in 
a  very  polished  society ;  in  it  there  was  not  much  wit,  but  there 
was  a  prevalent  vein  of  gaiety,  and  the  gaiety  was  never  violent, 
the  laughter  was  never  loud  ;  the  scandals  circulated  might  imply 
cynicism  the  most  absolute,  but  in  language  the  most  refined. 
The  Jockey  Club  of  Paris  has  its  perfume. 

Raoul  did  not  mix  in  the  general  conversation  ;  he  devoted 
himself  pointedly  to  the  amusement  of  his  cousin,  explaining  to 
him  the  point  of  the  anecdotes  circulated,  or  hitting  off  in  terse  - 
sentences  the  characters  of  the  talkers. 

Enguerrand  was  evidently  of  temper  more  vivacious  than  his 
brother,  and  contributed  freely  to  the  current  play  of  light  gossip 
and  mirthful  sally. 

Louvier,  seated  between  a  duke  and  a  Russian  prince,  said 
little,  except  to  recommend  a  wine  or  an  entree ,  but  kept  his  eye 
constantly  on  the  Vandemars  and  Alain. 

Immediately  after  coffee  the  guests  departed.  Before  they  did 
so,  however,  Raoul  introduced  his  cousin  to  those  of  the  party 
most  distinguished  by  hereditary  rank  or  social  position.  With 
these  the  name  of  Rochebriant  was  too  historically  famous  not 
to  insure  respect  of  its  owner ;  they  welcomed  him  among  them 
as  if  he  were  their  brother. 

The  French  duke  claimed  him  as  a  connection  by  an  alliance 
in  the  fourteenth  century ;  the  Russian  prince  had  known  the 
late  Marquis,  and  “trusted  that  the  son  would  allow  him  to 
improve  into  friendship  the  acquaintance  he  had  formed  with 
the  father.” 

Those  ceremonials  over,  Raoul  linked  his  arm  in  Alain’s,  and 
said :  “  I  am  not  going  to  release  you  so  soon  after  we  have 
caught  you.  You  must  come  with  me  to  a  house  in  which  I  at 
least  spend  an  hour  or  two  every  evening.  I  am  at  home  there. 
Bah !  I  take  no  refusal.  Do  not  suppose  I  carry  you  off  to 
Bohemia,  a  country  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  Enguerrand  now 
and  then  visits,  but  which  is  to  me  as  unknown  as  the  mountains 
of  the  moon.  The  house  I  speak  of  is  comme  il  faut  to  the 
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utmost.  It  is  that  of  the  Contessa  di  Rimini — a  charming  Italian 
by  marriage,  but  by  birth  and  in  character  on  ne  pent  plus 
Franqaise.  My  mother  adores  her.” 

That  dinner  at  M.  Louvier’s  had  already  effected  a  great 
change  in  the  mood  and  temper  of  Alain  de  Rochebriant ;  he 
felt,  as  if  by  magic,  the  sense  of  youth,  of  rank,  of  station,  which 
had  been  so  suddenly  checked  and  stifled,  warmed  to  life  within 
his  veins.  He  should  have  deemed  himself  a  boor  had  he  refused 
the  invitation  so  frankly  tendered. 

But  on  reaching  the  coupe  which  the  brothers  kept  in  common, 
and  seeing  it  only  held  two,  he  drew  back. 

“  Nay,  enter,  mon  cher said  Raoul,  divining  the  cause  of  his 
hesitation  ;  “  Enguerrand  has  gone  on  to  his  club.” 


CHAPTER  V. 

“  Tell  me,”  said  Raoul,  when  they  were  in  the  carriage,  “how 
you  came  to  know  M.  Louvier.” 

“He  is  my  chief  mortgagee.” 

“  Pl’m  !  that  explains  it.  But  you  might  be  in  worse  hands  ; 
the  man  has  a  character  for  liberality.” 

“Did  your  father  mention  to  you  my  circumstances,  and  the 
reason  that  brings  me  to  Paris  ?  ” 

“  Since  you  put  the  question  point-blank,  my  dear  cousin,  he 
did.” 

“  He  told  you  how  poor  I  am,  and  how  keen  must  be  my  life¬ 
long  struggle  to  keep  Rochebriant  as  the  home  of  my  race  ?  ” 

“  He  told  us  all  that  could  make  us  still  more  respect  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Rochebriant,  and  still  more  eagerly  long  to  know  our 
cousin  and  the  head  of  our  house,”  answered  Raoul,  with  a 
certain  nobleness  of  tone  and  manner. 
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Alain  pressed  his  kinsman’s  hand  with  grateful  emotion. 

“  Yet,”  he  said,  falteringly,  “  your  father  agreed  with  me  that 
my  circumstances  would  not  allow  me  to - ” 

“  Bah  !  ”  interrupted  Raoul  with  a  gentle  laugh  ;  “  my  father  is 
a  very  clever  man,  doubtless,  but  he  knows  only  the  world  of  his 
own  day,  nothing  of  the  world  of  ours.  I  and  Enguerrand  will 
call  on  you  to-morrow,  to  take  you  to  my  mother,  and  before 
doing  so,  to  consult  as  to  affairs  in  general.  On  this  last  matter 
Enguerrand  is  an  oracle.  Here  we  are  at  the  Contessa’s.” 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Contessa  di  Rimini  received  her  visitors  in  a  boudoir 
furnished  with  much  apparent  simplicity,  but  a  simplicity  by  no 
means  inexpensive.  The  draperies  were  but  of  chintz,  and  the 
walls  covered  with  the  same  material,  a  lively  pattern,  in  which 
the  prevalents  were  rose-colour  and  white  ;  but  the  ornaments 
on  the  mantelpiece,  the  china  stored  in  the  cabinets  or  arranged 
on  the  shelves,  the  small  nick-nacks  scattered  on  the  tables,  were 
costly  rarities  of  art. 

The  Contessa  herself  was  a  woman  who  had  somewhat  passed 
her  thirtieth  year,  not  strikingly  handsome,  but  exquisitely 
.pretty.  “There  is,”  said  a  great  French  writer,  “only  one  way  in 
which  a  woman  can  be  handsome,  but  a  hundred  thousand  ways 
in  which  she  can  be  pretty ;  ”  and  it  would  be  impossible  to 
reckon  up  the  number  of  ways  in  which  Adeline  di  Rimini 
carried  off  the  prize  in  prettiness. 

Yet  it  would  be  unjust  to  the  personal  attractions  of  the 
Contessa  to  class  them  all  under  the  word  “  prettiness.”  When 
regarded  more  attentively,  there  was  an  expression  in  her 
countenance  that  might  almost  be  called  divine,  it  spoke  so 
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unmistakably  of  a  sweet  nature  and  an  untroubled  soul.  An 
English  poet  once  described  her  by  repeating  the  old  lines, — 

“  Her  face  is  like  the  milky  way  i’  the  sky, — 

A  meeting  of  gentle  lights  without  a  name.” 

She  was  not  alone ;  an  elderly  lady  sate  on  an  arm-chair  by 
the  fire,  engaged  in  knitting ;  and  a  man,  also  elderly,  and  whose 
dress  proclaimed  him  an  ecclesiastic,  sate  at  the  opposite  corner, 
with  a  large  Angora  cat  on  his  lap. 

“I  present  to  you,  Madame,”  said  Raoul,  “my  new-found 
cousin,  the  seventeenth  Marquis  de  Rochebriant,  whom  I  am 
proud  to  consider,  on  the  male  side,  the  head  of  our  house, 
representing  its  eldest  branch :  welcome  him  for  my  sake — in 
future  he  will  be  welcome  for  his  own.” 

The  Contessa  replied  very  graciously  to  this  introduction,  and 
made  room  for  Alain  on  the  divan  from  which  she  had  risen. 

The  old  lady  looked  up  from  her  knitting ;  the  ecclesiastic 
removed  the  cat  from  his  lap.  Said  the  old  lady,  “  I  announce 
myself  to  M.  le  Marquis ;  I  knew  his  mother  well  enough  to  be 
invited  to  his  christening;  otherwise  I  have  no  pretension  to  the 
acquaintance  of  a  cavalier  si  beau, — being  old — rather  deaf — 
very  stupid — exceedingly  poor - ” 

“  And,”  interrupted  Raoul,  “  the  woman  in  all  Paris,  the  most 
adored  for  bonti,  and  consulted  for  savoir  vivre  by  the  young 
cavaliers  whom  she  deigns  to  receive.  Alain,  I  present  you  to 
Madame  de  Maury,  the  widow  of  a  distinguished  author  and 
academician,  and  the  daughter  of  the  brave  Plenri  de  Gerval, 
who  fought  for  the  good  cause  in  La  Vendee.  I  present  you 
also  to  the  Abbe  Vertpre,  who  has  passed  his  life  in  the  vain 
endeavour  to  make  other  men  as  good  as  himself.” 

“  Base  flatterer !  ”  said  the  Abbe,  pinching  Raoul’s  ear  with 
one  hand,  while  he  extended  the  other  to  Alain.  “  Do  not  let 
your  cousin  frighten  you  from  knowing  me,  M.  le  Marquis ;  when 
he  was  my  pupil,  he  so  convinced  me  of  the  incorrigibility  of 
perverse  human  nature,  that  I  now  chiefly  address  myself  to  the 
moral  improvement  of  the  brute  creation.  Ask  the  Contessa  if 
I  have  not  achieved  a  beau  succbs  with  her  Angora  cat.  Three 
months  ago  that  creature  had  the  two  worst  propensities  of  man. 
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He  was  at  once  savage  and  mean  ;  he  bit,  he  stole.  Does  he 
ever  bite  now?  No.  Does  he  ever  steal  ?  No.  Why?  I  have 
awakened  in  that  cat  the  dormant  conscience,  and  that  done,  the 
conscience  regulates  his  actions :  once  made  aware  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  wrong  and  right,  the  cat  maintains  it  unswervingly, 
as  if  it  were  a  law  of  nature.  But  if,  with  prodigious  labour,  one 
does  awaken  conscience  in  a  human  sinner,  it  has  no  steady 
effect  on  his  conduct— he  continues  to  sin  all  the  same.  Mankind 
at  Paris,  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  is  divided  between  two  classes  — 
one  bites  and  the  other  steals  :  shun  both  ;  devote  yourself  to 
cats.” 

The  Abbe  delivered  this  oration  with  a  gravity  of  mien  and 
tone  which  made  it  difficult  to  guess  whether  he  spoke  in  sport 
or  in  earnest — in  simple  playfulness  or  with  latent  sarcasm. 

But  on  the  brow  and  in  the  eye  of  the  priest  there  was  a 
general  expression  of  quiet  benevolence,  which  made  Alain 
incline  to  the  belief  that  he  was  only  speaking  as  a  pleasant 
humorist ;  and  the  Marquis  replied  gaily — 

“  Monsieur  l’Abbe,  admitting  the  superior  virtue  of  cats,  when 
taught  by  so  intelligent  a  preceptor,  still  the  business  of  human 
life  is  not  transacted  by  cats  ;  and  since  men  must  deal  with 
men,  permit  me,  as  a  preliminary  caution,  to  inquire  in  which 
class  I  must  rank  yourself.  Do  you  bite  or  do  you  steal  ?” 

This  sally,  which  showed  that  the  Marquis  was  already  shaking 
off  his  provincial  reserve,  met  with  great  success. 

Raoul  and  the  Contessa  laughed  merrily ;  Madame  de  Maury 
clapped  her  hands,  and  cried  “  Bien  !  ” 

The  Abbe  replied,  with  unmoved  gravity,  “  Both.  I  am  a 
pi  lest ;  it  is  my  duty  to  bite  the  bad  and  steal  from  the  good,  as 
you  will  see,  M.  le  Marquis,  if  you  will  glance  at  this  paper.” 

Here  he  handed  to  Alain  a  memorial  on  behalf  of  an  afflicted 
family  who  had  been  burnt  out  of  their  home,  and  reduced  from 
comparative  ease  to  absolute  want.  There  was  a  list  appended 
of  some  twenty  subscribers,  the  last  being  the  Contessa,  fifty 
francs,  and  Madame  de  Maury,  five. 

“  Allow  me,  Marquis,”  said  the  Abbe,  “  to  steal  from  you  ;  bless 
you  twofold,  inon  fils  !  ”  (taking  the  napoleon  Alain  extended  to 
him) — “first  for  your  charity — secondly,  for  the  effect  of  its 
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example  upon  the  heart  of  your  cousin.  Raoul  de  Vandemar, 
stand  and  deliver.  Bah  ! — what !  only  ten  francs.” 

Raoul  made  a  sign  to  the  Abbe,  unperceived  by  the  rest,  as  he 
answered,  “  Abbe,  I  should  excel  your  expectations  of  my  career 
if  I  always  continue  worth  half  as  much  as  my  cousin.” 

Alain  felt  to  the  bottom  of  his  heart  the  delicate  tact  of  his 
richer  kinsman  in  giving  less  than  himself,  and  the  Abbe  replied, 
“  Niggard,  you  are  pardoned.  Humility  is  a  more  difficult  virtue 
to  produce  than  charity,  and  in  your  case  an  instance  of  it  is  so 
rare  that  it  merits  encouragement.” 

The  “tea  equipage”  was  now  served  in  what  at  Paris  is  called 
the  English  fashion  ;  the  Contessa  presided  over  it,  the  guests 
gathered  round  the  table,  and  the  evening  passed  away  in  the 
innocent  gaiety  of  a  domestic  circle.  The  talk,  if  not  especially 
intellectual,  was  at  least  not  fashionable — books  were  not  dis¬ 
cussed,  neither  were  scandals ;  yet  somehow  or  other  it  was 
cheery  and  animated,  like  that  of  a  happy  family  in  a  country- 
house.  Alain  thought  still  the  better  of  Raoul  that,  Parisian 
though  he  was,  he  could  appreciate  the  charm  of  an  evening  so 
innocently  spent. 

On  taking  leave,  the  Contessa  gave  Alain  a  general  invitation 
to  drop  in  whenever  he  was  not  better  engaged. 

“  I  except  only  the  opera  nights,”  said  she.  “  My  husband 
has  gone  to  Milan  on  his  affairs,  and  during  his  absence  I  do  not 
go  to  parties  ;  the  opera  I  cannot  resist.” 

Raoul  set  Alain  down  at  his  lodgings.  “  Au  revoir;  to-morrow 
at  one  o’clock  expect  Enguerrand  and  myself.” 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

RAOUL  and  Enguerrand  called  on  Alain  at  the  hour  fixed. 

“  In  the  first  place,”  said  Raoul,  “  I  must  beg  you  to  accept 
my  mother’s  regrets  that  she  cannot  receive  you  to-day.  She 
and  the  Contessa  belong  to  a  society  of  ladies  formed  for  visiting 
the  poor,  and  this  is  their  day  ;  but  to-morrow  you  must  dine 
with  us  en  famille.  Now  to  business.  Allow  me  to  light  my 
cigar  while  you  confide  the  whole  state  of  affairs  to  Enguerrand  : 
whatever  he  counsels,  I  am  sure  to  approve.” 

Alain,  as  briefly  as  he  could,  stated  his  circumstances,  his 
mortgages,  and  the  hopes  which  his  avout  had  encouraged  him 
to  place  in  the  friendly  disposition  of  M.  Louvier.  When  he 
had  concluded,  Enguerrand  mused  for  a  few  moments  before 
replying.  At  last  he  said,  “  Will  you  trust  me  to  call  on  Louvier 
on  your  behalf?  I  shall  but  inquire  if  he  is  inclined  to  take  on 
himself  the  other  mortgages  ;  and  if  so,  on  what  terms.  Our 
relationship  gives  me  the  excuse  for  my  interference ;  and  to  say 
truth,  I  have  had  much  familiar  intercourse  with  the  man.  I  too 
am  a  speculator,  and  have  often  profited  by  Louvier’s  advice. 
You  may  ask  what  can  be  his  object  in  serving  me  ;  he  can  gain 
nothing  by  it.  To  this  I  answer,  the  key  to  his  good  offices  ds 
in  his  character.  Audacious  though  he  be  as  a  speculator,  he  is 
wonderfully  prudent  as  a  politician.  This  belle  France  of  ours  is 
like  a  stage  tumbler ;  one  can  never  be  sure  whether  it  will  stand 
on  its  head  or  its  feet.  Louvier  very  wisely  wishes  to  feel  himself 
safe  whatever  party  comes  uppermost.  He  has  no  faith  in  the 
duration  of  the  Empire ;  and  as,  at  all  events,  the  Empire  will 
not  confiscate  his  millions,  he  takes  no  trouble  in  conciliating 
Imperialists.  But  on  the  principle  which  induces  certain  savages 
to  worship  the  devil  and  neglect  the  bon  Dieu ,  because  the  devil 
is  spiteful  and  the  bon  Dieu  is  too  beneficent  to  injure  them, 
Louvier,  at  heart  detesting  as  well  as  dreading  a  republic,  lays 
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himself  out  to  secure  friends  with  the  Republicans  of  all  classes, 
and  pretends  to  espouse  their  cause.  Next  to  them,  he  is  very 
conciliatory  to  the  Orleanists.  Lastly,  though  he  thinks  the 
Legitimists  have  no  chance,  he  desires  to  keep  well  with  the 
nobles  of  that  party,  because  they  exercise  a  considerable  influ¬ 
ence  over  that  sphere  of  opinion  which  belongs  to  fashion  ;  for 
fashion  is  never  powerless  in  Paris.  Raoul  and  myself  are  no 
mean  authorities  in  salons  and  clubs ;  and  a  good  word  from  us 
is  worth  having. 

“  Besides,  Louvier  himself  in  his  youth  set  up  for  1  dandy ; 
and  that  deposed  ruler  of  dandies,  our  unfortunate  kinsman, 
Victor  de  Mauleon,  shed  some  of  his  own  radiance  on  the 
money-lender’s  son.  But  when  Victor’s  star  was  eclipsed,  Louvier 
ceased  to  gleam.  The  dandies  cut  him.  In  his  heart  he  exults 
that  the  dandies  now  throng  to  his  soirees.  Breathe,  millionnaire 
is  especially  civil  to  me — the  more  so  as  I  know  intimately  two 
or  three  eminent  journalists ;  and  Louvier  takes  pains  to  plant 
garrisons  in  the  press.  I  trust  I  have  explained  the  grounds  on 
which  I  may  be  a  better  diplomatist  to  employ  than  your  avoue  ; 
and  with  your  leave  I  will  go  to  Louvier  at  once.” 

“  Let  him  go,”  said  Raoul.  “  Enguerrand  never  fails  in  any¬ 
thing  he  undertakes,  especially,”  he  added,  with  a  smile  half  sad, 
half  tender,  “  when  one  wishes  to  replenish  one’s  purse.” 

“  I  too  gratefully  grant  such  an  ambassador  all  powers  to 
treat,”  said  Alain.  “  I  am  only  ashamed  to  consign  to  him  a 
post  so  much  beneath  his  genius,”  and  “  his  birth  ”  he  was  about 
tcsadd,  but  wisely  checked  himself.  Enguerrand  said,  shrugging 
his  shoulders,  “You  can’t  do  me  a  greater  kindness  than  by 
setting  my  wits  at  work.  I  fall  a  martyr  to  ennui  when  I  am 
not  in  action,”  he  said,  and  was  gone. 

“  It  makes  me  very  melancholy  at  times,”  said  Raoul,  flinging 
away  the  end  of  his  cigar,  “  to  think  that  a  man  so  clever  and  so 
energetic  as  Enguerrand  should  be  as  much  excluded  from  the 
service  of  his  country  as  if  he  were  an  Iroquois  Indian.  He 
would  have  made  a  great  diplomatist.” 

“Alas!”  replied  Alain,  with  a  sigh,  “I  begin  to  doubt  whether 
we  Legitimists  are  justified  in  maintaining  a  useless  loyalty  to 
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a  sovereign  who  renders  us  morally  exiles  in  the  land  of  our 
birth.” 

“I  have  no  doubt  on  the  subject,”  said  Raoul.  “We  are  not 
justified  on  the  score  of  policy,  but  we  have  no  option  at  present 
on  the  score  of  honour.  We  should  gain  so  much  for  ourselves 
if  we  adopted  the  State  livery  and  took  the  State  wages  that  no 
man  would  esteem  us  as  patriots  ;  we  should  only  be  despised 
as  apostates.  So  long  as  Henry  V.  lives,  and  does  not  resign  his 
claim,  we  cannot  be  active  citizens  ;  we  must  be  mournful  lookers- 
on.  But  what  matters  it  ?  We  nobles  of  the  old  race  are  be¬ 
coming  rapidly  extinct.  Under  any  form  of  government  likely 
to  be  established  in  France  we  are  equally  doomed.  The  French 
people,  aiming  at  an  impossible  equality,  will  never  again  tolerate 
a  race  of  gentilshommes.  They  cannot  prevent,  without  destroy¬ 
ing  commerce  and  capital  altogether,  a  quick  succession  of  men 
of  the  day,  who  form  nominal  aristocracies  much  more  opposed 
to  equality  than  any  hereditary  class  of  nobles'.  But  they  refuse 
these  fleeting  substitutes  of  born  patricians  all  permanent  stake 
in  the  country,  since  whatever  estate  they  buy  must  be  subdivided 
at  their  death.  My  poor  Alain,  you  are  making  it  the  one 
ambition  of  your  life  to  preserve  to  your  posterity  the  home 
and  lands  of  your  forefathers.  How  is  that  possible,  even  sup- 
posing  you  could  redeem  the  mortgages  ?  You  marry  some 
day — you  have  children,  and  Rochebriant  must  then  be  sold  to 
pay  for  their  separate  portions.  How  this  condition  of  things, 
while  rendering  us  so  ineffective  to  perform  the  normal  functions 
of  a  noblesse  in  public  life,  affects  us  in  private  life,  may  be  easily 
conceived. 

“  Condemned  to  a  career  of  pleasure  and  frivolity,  we  can 
scarcely  escape  from  the  contagion  of  extravagant  luxury  which 
forms  the  vice  of  the  time.  With  grand  names  to  keep  up,  and 
small  fortunes  whereon  to  keep  them,  we  readily  incur  embar¬ 
rassment  and  debt.  Then  neediness  conquers  pride.  We  cannot 
be  great  merchants,  but  we  can  be  small  gamblers  on  the  Bourse , 
or,  thanks  to  the  Credit  Mobilier ,  imitate  a  cabinet  minister,  and 
keep  a  shop  under  another  name.  Perhaps  you  have  heard 
that  Enguerrand  and  I  keep  a  shop.  Pray,  buy  your  gloves 
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there.  Strange  fate  for  men  whose  ancestors  fought  in  the  first 
Crusade — mais  que  voulez  vousf  ” 

“  I  was  told  of  the  shop,”  said  Alain,  “  but  the  moment  I  knew 
you  I  disbelieved  the  story.” 

“  Quite  true.  Shall  I  confide  to  you  why  we  resorted  to  that 
means  of  finding  ourselves  in  pocket-money  ?  My  father  gives 
us  rooms  in  his  hotel  ;  the  use  of  his  table,  which  we  do  not 
much  profit  by ;  and  an  allowance,  on  which  we  could  not  live 
as  young  men  of  our  class  live  at  Paris.  Enguerrand  had  his 
means  of  spending  pocket-money,  I  mine  ;  but  it  came  to  the 
same  thing — the  pockets  were  emptied.  We  incurred  debts. 
Two  years  ago  my  father  straitened  himself  to  pay  them,  saying, 
‘  The  next  time  you  come  to  me  with  debts,  however  small,  you 
must  pay  them  yourselves,  or  you  must  marry,  and  leave  it  to 
me  to  find  you  wives.’  This  threat  appalled  us  both.  A  month 
afterwards,  Enguerrand  made  a  lucky  hit  at  the  Bourse ,  and 
proposed  to  invest  the  proceeds  in  a  shop.  I  resisted  as  long  as 
[  could,  but  Enguerrand  triumphed  over  me,  as  he  always  does. 
He  found  an  excellent  deputy  in  a  bonne  who  had  nursed  us 
in  childhood,  and  married  a  journeyman  perfumer  who  under¬ 
stands  the  business.  It  answers  well  ;  we  are  not  in  debt,  and 
we  have  preserved  our  freedom.” 

After  these  confessions  Raoul  went  away,  and  Alain  fell  into 
a  mournful  reverie,  from  which  he  was  roused  by  a  loud  ring  at 
his  bell.  He  opened  the  door,  and  beheld  M.  Louvier.  The 
burly  financier  was  much  out  of  breath  after  making  so  steep 
an  ascent.  It  was  in  gasps  that  he  muttered,  “  Bon  jo^lr;  excuse 
me  if  I  derange  you.”  Then  entering  and  seating  himself  on  a 
chair,  he  took  some  minutes  to  recover  speech,  rolling  his  eyes 
staringly  round  the  meagre,  unluxurious  room,  and  then  con¬ 
centrating  their  gaze  upon  its  occupier. 

“  Peste,  my  dear  Marquis  !  ”  he  said  at  last,  “  I  hope  the  next 
time  I  visit  you  the  ascent  may  be  less  arduous.  One  would 
think  you  were  in  training  to  ascend  the  Himalaya.” 

The  haughty  noble  writhed  under  this  jest,  and  the  spirit 
inborn  in  his  order  spoke  in  his  answer. 

“  I  am  accustomed  to  dwell  on  heights,  M.  Louvier ;  the  castle 
of  Rochebriant  is  not  on  a  level  with  the  town.” 
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An  angry  gleam  shot  from  the  eyes  of  the  millionnaire,  but 
there  was  no  other  sign  of  displeasure  in  his  answer. 

“  Bien  dit ,  mon  cher ;  how  you  remind  me  of  your  father ! 
Now,  give  me  leave  to  speak  on  affairs.  I  have  seen  your  cousin 
Enguerrand  de  Vandemar.  Homme  dc  moyens  though  joli gargon. 
He  proposed  that  you  should  call  on  me.  I  said  ‘no’  to  the 
cher  petit  Enguerrand — a  visit  from  me  was  due  to  you.  To  cut 
matters  short,  M.  Gandrin  has  allowed  me  to  look  into  your 
papers.  I  was  disposed  to  serve  you  from  the  first— I  am  still 
more  disposed  to  serve  you  now.  I  undertake  to  pay  off  all 
your  other  mortgages,  and  become  sole  mortgagee,  and  on  terms 
that  I  have  jotted  down  on  this  paper,  and  which  I  hope  will 
content  you.” 

He  placed  a  paper  in  Alain’s  hand,  and  took  out  a  box,  from 
which  he  extracted  a  jujube,  placed  it  in  his  mouth,  folded  his 
hands,  and  reclined  back  in  his  chair,  with  his  eyes  half  closed, 
as  if  exhausted  alike  by  his  ascent  and  his  generosity. 

In  effect,  the  terms  were  unexpectedly  liberal.  The  reduced 
interest  on  the  mortgages  would  leave  the  Marquis  an  income  of 
jQ  IOOO  a-year  instead  of  £400.  Louvier  proposed  to  take  on 
himself  the  legal  cost  of  transfer,  and  to  pay  to  the  Marquis 
25,000  francs,  on  the  completion  of  the  deed,  as  a  bonus.  The 
mortgage  did  not  exempt  the  building-land,  as  Hebert  desired. 
In  all  else  it  was  singularly  advantageous,  and  Alain  could  but 
feel  a  thrill  of  grateful  delight  at  an  offer  by  which  his  stinted 
income  was  raised  to  comparative  affluence. 

“Well,  Marquis,”  said  Louvier,  “what  does  the  castle  say  to 
the  town  ?  ” 

“  M.  Louvier,”  answered  Alain,  extending  his  hand  with  cordial 
eagerness,  “  accept  my  sincere  apologies  for  the  indiscretion  of 
my  metaphor.  Poverty  is  proverbially  sensitive  to  jests  on  it.  I 
owe  it  to  you  if  I  cannot  hereafter  make  that  excuse  for  any 
words  of  mine  that  may  displease  you.  The  terms  you  propose 
are  most  liberal,  and  I  close  with  them  at  once.” 

“  Bon,"  said  Louvier,  shaking  vehemently  the  hand  offered  to 
him  ;  “  i  will  take  the  paper  to  Gandrin,  and  instruct  him  accord¬ 
ingly.  And  now,  may  I  attach  a  condition  to  the  agreement 
which  is  not  put  down  on  paper  ?  It  may  have  surprised  you 
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perhaps  that  I  should  propose  a  gratuity  of  25,000  francs  on 
completion  of  the  contract.  It  is  a  droll  thing  to  do,  and  not  in 
the  ordinary  way  of  business,  therefore  I  must  explain.  Marquis  ; 
pardon  the  liberty  I  take,  but  you  have  inspired  me  with  an 
interest  in  your  future.  With  your  birth,  connections,  and  figure, 
you  should  push  your  way  in  the  world  far  and  fast.  But  you 
can’t  do  so  in  a  province.  You  must  find  your  opening  at 
Paris.  I  wish  you  to  spend  a  year  in  the  capital,  and  live,  not 
extravagantly,  like  a  nouveau  riche ,  but  in  a  way  not  unsuited  to 
your  rank,  and  permitting  you  all  the  social  advantages  that 
belong  to  it.  These  25,000  francs,  in  addition  to  your  improved 
income,  will  enable  you  to  gratify  my  wish  in  this  respect.  Spend 
the  money  in  Paris  :  you  will  want  every  sou  of  it  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  It  will  be  money  well  spent.  Take  my  advice,  cher 
Marquis.  Au  plaisir.” 

The  financier  bowed  himself  out.  The  young  Marquis  forgot 
all  the  mournful  reflections  with  which  Raoul’s  conversation  had 
inspired  him.  He  gave  a  new  touch  to  his  toilette,  and  sallied 
forth  with  the  air  of  a  man  on  whose  morning  of  life  a  sun 
heretofore  clouded  has  burst  forth  and  bathed  the  landscape  in 
its  light. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Since  the  evening  spent  at  the  Savarins’,  Graham  had  seen  no 
more  of  Isaura.  He  had  avoided  all  chance  of  seeing  her— in 
fact,  the  jealousy  with  which  he  had  viewed  her  manner  towards 
Rameau,  and  the  angry  amaze  with  which  he  had  heard  her 
proclaim  her  friendship  for  Madame  de  Grantmesnil,  served  to 
strengthen  the  grave  and  secret  reasons  which  made  him  desire 
to  keep  his  heart  yet  free  and  his  hand  yet  unpledged.  But 
alas  !  the  heart  was  enslaved  already.  It  was  under  the  most 
fatal  of  all  spells — first  love  conceived  at  first  sight.  He  was 
wretched  ;  and  in  his  wretchedness  his  resolves  became  involun¬ 
tarily  weakened.  He  found  himself  making  excuses  for  the 
beloved.  What  cause  had  he,  after  all,  for  that  jealousy  of  the 
young  poet  which  had  so  offended  him  ?  and  if,  in  her  youth  and 
inexperience,  Isaura  had  made  her  dearest  friend  of  a  great  writer 
by  whose  genius  she  might  be  dazzled,  and  of  whose  opinions 
she  might  scarcely  be  aware,  was  it  a  crime  that  necessitated  her 
eternal  banishment  from  the  reverence  which  belongs  to  all  manly 
love  ?  Certainly  he  found  no  satisfactory  answers  to  such  self¬ 
questionings.  And  then  those  grave  reasons  known  only  to 
himself,  and  never  to  be  confided  to  another — why  he  should  yet 
reserve  his  hand  unpledged— were  not  so  imperative  as  to  admit 
of  no  compromise.  They  might  entail  a  sacrifice,  and  not  a  small 
one  to  a  man  of  Graham’s  views  and  ambition.  But  what  is  love 
if  it  can  think  any  sacrifice,  short  of  duty  and  honour,  too  great 
to  offer  up  unknown,  uncomprehended,  to  the  one  beloved  ? 
Still,  while  thus  softened  in  his  feelings  towards  Isaura,  he  became, 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  such  softening,  more  and  more  restlessly 
impatient  to  fulfil  the  object  for  which  he  had  come  to  Paris,  the 
great  step  towards  which  was  the  discovery  of  the  undiscoverable 
Louise  Duval. 

He  had  written  more  than  once  to  M.  Renard  since  the  inter- 
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view  with  that  functionary  already  recorded,  demanding  whether 
Renard  had  not  made  some  progress  in  the  research  on  which 
he  was  employed,  and  had  received  short  unsatisfactory  replies 
preaching  patience  and  implying  hope. 

The  plain  truth,  however,  was,  that  M.  Renard  had  taken  no 
further  pains  in  the  matter.  He  considered  it  utter  waste  of  time 
and  thought  to  attempt  a  discovery  to  which  the  traces  were  so 
faint  and  so  obsolete.  If  the  discovery  were  effected,  it  must  be 
by  one  of  those  chances  which  occur  without  labour  or  forethought 
of  our  own.  He  trusted  only  to  such  a  chance  in  continuing  the 
charge  he  had  undertaken.  But  during  the  last  day  or  two 
Graham  had  become  yet  more  impatient  than  before,  and 
peremptorily  requested  another  visit  from  this  dilatory  confidant. 

In  that  visit,  finding  himself  pressed  hard,  and  though  naturally 
willing,  if  possible,  to  retain  a  client  unusually  generous,  yet 
being,  on  the  whole,  an  honest  member  of  his  profession,  and 
feeling  it  to  be  somewhat  unfair  to  accept  large  remuneration  for 
doing  nothing,  M.  Renard  said  frankly,  “  Monsieur,  this  affair  is 
beyond  me  ;  the  keenest  agent  of  our  police  could  make  nothing 
of  it.  Unless  you  can  tell  me  more  than  you  have  done,  I  am 
utterly  without  a  clue.  I  resign,  therefore,  the  task  with  which 
you  honoured  me,  willing  to  resume  it  again  if  you  can  give  me 
information  that  could  render  me  of  use.” 

“  What  sort  of  information  ?  ” 

“  At  least  the  names  of  some  of  the  lady’s  relations  who  may 
yet  be  living.” 

“  But  it  strikes  me  that,  if  I  could  get  at  that  piece  of  knowledge, 
I  should  not  require  the  services  of  the  police.  The  relations 
would  tell  me  what  had  become  of  Louise  Duval  quite  as  readily 
as  they  would  tell  a  police  agent.” 

“  Quite  true,  Monsieur.  It  would  really  be  picking  your 
pockets  if  I  did  not  at  once  retire  from  your  service.  Nay, 
Monsieur,  pardon  me,  no  further  payments ;  I  have  already 
accepted  too  much.  Your  most  obedient  servant.” 

Graham,  left  alone,  fell  into  a  very  gloomy  reverie.  He  could 
not  but  be  sensible  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  object 
which  had  brought  him  to  Paris,  with  somewhat  sanguine 
expectations  of  success  founded  on  a  belief  in  the  omniscience  of 
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the  Parisian  police,  which  is  only  to  be  justified  when  they  have 
to  deal  with  a  murderess  ora  political  incendiary  But  the  name 
of  Louise  Duval  is  about  as  common  in  France  is  that  of  Mary 
Smith  in  England  ;  and  the  English  reader  may  judge  what 
would  be  the  likely  result  of  inquiring  through  the  ablest 
of  our  detectives  after  some  Mary  Smith  of  whom  you  could 
give  little  more  information  than  that  she  was  the  daughter 
of  a  drawing-master  who  had  died  twenty  years  ago,  that  it 
was  about  fifteen  years  since  anything  had  been  heard  of  her, 
that  you  could  not  say  if  through  marriage  or  for  other  causes, 
she  had  changed  her  name  or  not,  and  you  had  for  reasons 
declining  resort  to  public  advertisements.  In  the  course  of 
inquiry  so  instituted,  the  probability  would  be  that  you  might 
hear  of  a  great  many  Mary  Smiths,  in  the  pursuit  of  whom 
your  employe  would  lose  all  sight  and  scent  of  the  one  Mary 
Smith  for  whom  the  chase  was  instituted. 

In  the  midst  of  Graham’s  despairing  reflections  his  laquais 
announced  M.  Frederic  Lemercier. 

“  Cher  Grarm-Varn.  A  thousand  pardons  if  I  disturb  you  at 
this  late  hour  of  the  evening  ;  but  you  remember  the  request  you 
made  me  when  you  first  arrived  in  Paris  this  season  ?  ” 

“  Of.  course  I  do — in  case  you  should  ever  chance  in  your  wide 
round  of  acquaintance  to  fall  in  with  a  Madame  or  Mademoiselle 
Duval  of  about  the  age  of  forty,  or  a  year  or  so  less,  to  let  me 
know  :  and  you  did  fall  in  with  two  ladies  of  that  name,  but  they 
were  not  the  right  one — not  the  person  whom  my  friend  begged 
me  to  discover — both  much  too  young.” 

“  Eh  bien ,  mon  cher.  If  you  will  come  with  me  to  the  bal 
champUre  in  the  Champs  Elysees  to-night,  I  can  show  you  a 
third  Madame  Duval ;  her  Christian  name  is  Louise,  too,  of  the 
age  you  mention — though  she  does  her  best  to  look  younger,  and 
is  still  very  handsome.  You  said  your  Duval  was  handsome. 
It  was  only  last  evening  that  I  met  this  lady  at  a  soirde  given 
by  Mademoiselle  Julie  Caumartin,  coryphee  distingude,  in  love 
with  young  Rameau.” 

“  In  love  with  young  Rameau  ?  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it 
He  returns  the  love  ?  ” 

“  I  suppose  so.  He  seems  very  proud  of  it.  But  a  propos  of 
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Madame  Duval,  she  has  been  long  absent  from  Paris — just 
returned — and  looking  out  for  conquests.  She  says  sh£  has  a 
great  penchant  for  the  English  ;  promises  me  to  be  at  this  ball— 
come.” 

“  Hearty  thanks,  my  dear  Lemercier.  I  am  at  your  service.” 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  bal  champUre  was  gay  and  brilliant,  as  such  festal  scenes 
are  at  Paris.  A  lovely  night  in  the  midst  of  May — lamps  below 
and  stars  above  :  the  society  mixed,  of  course.  Evidently,  when 
Graham  has  singled  out  Frederic  Lemercier  from  all  his  acquaint¬ 
ances  at  Paris,  to  conjoin  with  the  official  aid  of  M.  Renard  in 
search  of  the  mysterious  lady,  he  had  conjectured  the  probability 
that  she  might  be  found  in  the  Bohemian  world  so  familiar  to 
Frederic  ;  if  not  as  an  inhabitant,  at  least  as  an  explorer.  Bohemia 
was  largely  represented  at  the  bal  champetre ,  but  not  without  a 
fair  sprinkling  of  what  we  call  the  “  respectable  classes,”  especially 
English  and  Americans,  who  brought  their  wives  there  to  take 
care  of  them.  Frenchmen,  not  needing  such  care,  prudently  left 
their  wives  at  home.  Among  the  Frenchmen  of  station  were  the 
Comte  de  Passy  and  the  Vicomte  de  Breze. 

On  first  entering  the  gardens,  Graham’s  eye  was  attracted  and 
dazzled  by  a  brilliant  form.  It  was  standing  under  a  festoon  of 
flowers  extended  from  tree  to  tree,  and  a  gas  jet  opposite  shone 
full  upon  the  face — the  face  of  a  girl  in  all  the  freshness  of  youth. 
If  the  freshness  owed  anything  to  art,  the  art  was  so  well  dis¬ 
guised  that  it  seemed  nature.  The  beauty  of  the  countenance 
was  Hebe-like,  joyous,  and  radiant,  and  yet  one  could  not  look 
at  the  girl  without  a  sentiment  of  deep  mournfulness.  She  was 
surrounded  by  a  group  of  young  men,  and  the  ring  of  her  laugh 
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jarred  upon  Graham’s  ear.  He  pressed  Frederic’s  arm,  and 
directing  his  attention  to  the  girl,  asked  who  she  was. 

“  Who  ?  Don’t  you  know  ?  That  is  Julie  Caumartin.  A  little 
while  ago  her  equipage  was  the  most  admired  in  the  Bois,  and 
great  ladies  condescended  to  copy  her  dress  or  her  coiffure.  But 
she  has  lost  her  splendour,  and  dismissed  the  rich  admirer  who 
supplied  the  fuel  for  its  blaze,  since  she  fell  in  love  with  Gustave 
Rameau.  Doubtless  she  is  expecting  him  to-night.  You  ought 
to  know  her  ;  shall  I  present  you  ?  ” 

“  No,”  answered  Graham,  with  a  compassionate  expression  in 
his  manly  face.  “  So  young ;  seemingly  so  gay.  How  I  pity 
her!” 

“  What !  for  throwing  herself  away  on  Rameau  ?  True.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  good  in  that  girl’s  nature,  if  she  had  been 
properly  trained.  Rameau  wrote  a  pretty  poem  on  her  which 
turned  her  head  and  won  her  heart,  in  which  she  is  styled  the 
‘  Ondine  of  Paris,’ — a  nymph-like  type  of  Paris  itself.” 

“Vanishing  type,  like  her  namesake;  born  of  the  spray,  and 
vanishing  soon  into  the  deep,”  said  Graham.  “  Pray  go  and  look 
for  the  Duval ;  you  will  find  me  seated  yonder.” 

Graham  passed  into  a  retired  alley,  and  threw  himself  on  a 
solitary  bench,  while  Lemercier  went  in  search  of  Madame 
Duval.  In  a  few  minutes  the  Frenchman  reappeared.  By  his 
side  was  a  lady  well  dressed,  and  as  she  passed  under  the  lamps 
Graham  perceived  that,  though  of  a  certain  age,  she  was  un¬ 
deniably  handsome.  His  heart  beat  more  quickly.  Surely  this 
was  the  Louise  Duval  he  sought. 

He  rose  from  his  seat,  and  was  presented  in  due  form  to  the 
lady,  with  whom  Frederic  then  discreetly  left  him. 

Monsieur  Lemercier  tells  me  that  you  think  that  we  were 
once  acquainted  with  each  other.” 

*'  Nay,  Madame  ;  I  should  not  fail  to  recognise  you  were  that 
the  case.  A  friend  of  mine  had  the  honour  of  knowing  a  lady 
of  your  name ;  and  should  I  be  fortunate  enough  to  meet  that 
lady,  I  am  charged  with  a  commission  that  may  not  be  un¬ 
welcome  to  her.  M.  Lemercier  tells  me  your  now  de  bapttme  is 
Louise.” 

“  Louise  Corinne,  Monsieur.” 
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“  And  I  presume  that  Duval  is  the  name  you  take  from  your 
parents  ?  ” 

“  No  ;  my  father’s  name  was  Bernard.  I  married,  when  I  was 
a  mere  child,  M.  Duval,  in  the  wine  trade  at  Bordeaux.” 

“Ah,  indeed!”  said  Graham,  much  disappointed,  but  looking 
at  her  with  a  keen,  searching  eye,  which  she  met  with  a  decided 
frankness.  Evidently,  in  his  judgment,  she  was  speaking  the 
truth. 

“You  know  English,  I  think,  Madame,”  he  resumed,  addressing 
her  in  that  language. 

“  A  leetle — speak  un  peu .” 

“  Only  a  little  ?  ” 

Madame  Duval  looked  puzzled,  and  replied  in  French,  with  a 
laugh,  “  Is  it  that  you  were  told  that  I  spoke  English  by  your 
countryman,  Milord  Sare  Boulby  ?  Petit  scdPrat,  I  hope  he  is 
well.  He  sends  you  a  commission  for  me — so  he  ought :  he 
behaved  to  me  like  a  monster.” 

“Alas!  I  know  nothing  of  Milord  Sir  Boulby.  Were  you 
never  in  England  yourself  ?  ” 

“Never” — with  a  coquettish  side-glance — “I  should  like  so 
much  to  go.  I  have  a  foible  for  the  English  in  spite  of  that 
vilain  petit  Boulby.  Who  is  it  gave  you  the  commission  for  me  ? 
Ha  !  I  guess — le  Capitaine  Nelton.” 

“  No.  What  year,  Madame,  if  not  impertinent,  were  you  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle  ?  ” 

“You  mean  Baden  ?  I  was  there  seven  years  ago, when  I  met 
le  Capitaine  Nelton — bel  homnie  aux  cheveux  rouges .” 

“  But  you  have  been  at  Aix  ?  ” 

“  Never.” 

“  I  have,  then,  been  mistaken,  Madame,  and  have  only  to  offer 
my  most  humble  apologies.” 

“  But  perhaps  you  will  favour  me  with  a  visit,  and  we  may  on 
further  conversation  find  that  you  are  not  mistaken.  I  can’t  stay 
now,  for  I  am  engaged  to  dance  with  the  Belgian  of  whom,  no 
doubt,  M.  Lemercier  has  told  you.” 

“  No,  Madame,  he  has  not.” 

“  Well,  then,  he  will  tell  you.  The  Belgian  is  v*ery  jealous. 
But  I  am  always  at  home  between  three  and  four ;  this  is  my  card.” 
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Graham  eagerly  took  the  card,  and  exclaimed,  “  Is  this  your 
own  handwriting,  Madame  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  indeed.” 

“Trbs  belle  ecriture”  said  Graham,  and  receded  with  a  cere¬ 
monious  bow.  “  Anything  so  unlike  her  handwriting.  Another 
disappointment,”  muttered  the  Englishman  as  the  lady  went  back 
to  the  ball. 

A  few  minutes  later  Graham  joined  Lemercier,  who  was  talking 
with  De  Passy  and  De  Breze. 

“  Well,”  said  Lemercier,  when  his  eye  rested  on  Graham,  “  I 
hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head  this  time,  eh  ?  ” 

Graham  shook  his  head. 

“  What !  is  she  not  the  right  Louise  Duval  ?  ” 

“  Certainly  not.” 

The  Count  de  Passy  overheard  the  name,  and  turned.  “  Louise 
Duval,”  he  said  ;  “  does  Monsieur  Vane  know  a  Louise  Duval  ?  ” 

“  No  ;  but  a  friend  asked  me  to  inquire  after  a  lady  of  that  name 
whom  he  had  met  many  years  ago  at  Paris.”  The  Count  mused 
a  moment,  and  said,  “  Is  it  possible  that  your  friend  knew  the 
family  De  Mauleon  ?” 

“  I  really  can’t  say.  What  then  ?  ” 

“  The  old  Vicomte  de  Mauleon  was  one  of  my  most  intimate 
associates.  In  fact,  our  houses  are  connected.  And  he  was 
extremely  grieved,  poor  man,  when  his  daughter  Louise  married 
her  drawing-master,  Auguste  Duval.” 

“  Her  drawing-master,  Auguste  Duval  ?  Pray  say  on.  I  think 
the  Louise  Duval  my  friend  knew  must  have  been  her  daughter. 
She  was  the  only  child  of  a  drawing-master  or  artist  named 
Auguste  Duval,  and  probably  enough  her  Christian  name  would 
have  been  derived  from  her  mother.  A  Mademoiselle  de 
Mauleon,  then,  married  M.  Auguste  Duval  ?” 

“  Yes  ;  the  old  Vicomte  had  espoused  en  premieres  noces  Made¬ 
moiselle  Camille  de  Chavigny,  a  lady  of  birth  equal  to  his  own, 
— had  by  her  one  daughter,  Louise.  I  recollect  her  well, — a 
plain  girl,  with  a  high  nose  and  a  sour  expression.  She  was  just 
of  age  when  the  first  Vicomtesse  died,  and  by  the  marriage 
settlement  she  succeeded  at  once  to  her  mother’s  fortune,  which 
was  not  large.  The  Vicomte  was,  however,  so  poor  that  the  loss 
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of  that  income  was  no  trifle  to  him.  Though  much  past  fifty, 
he  was  still  very  handsome.  Men  of  that  generation  did  not  age 
soon,  Monsieur,”  said  the  Count,  expanding  his  fine  chest  and 
laughing  exultingly. 

“  He  married,  en  secondes  noces ,  a  lady  of  still  higher  birth  than 
the  first,  and  with  a  much  larger  dot.  Louise  was  indignant  at 
this,  hated  her  stepmother ;  and  when  a  son  was  born  by  the 
second  marriage  she  left  the  paternal  roof,  went  to  reside  with 
an  old  female  relative  near  the  Luxembourg,  and  there  married 
this  drawing-master.  Her  father  and  the  family  did  all  they 
could  to  prevent  it ;  but  in  these  democratic  days  a  woman  who 
has  attained  her  majority  can,  if  she  persist  in  her  determination, 
marry  to  please  herself  and  disgrace  her  ancestors.  After  that 
mesalliance  her  father  never  would  see  her  again.  I  tried  in 
vain  to  soften  him.  All  his  parental  affections  settled  on  his 
handsome  Victor.  Ah !  you  are  too  young  to  have  known 
Victor  de  Mauleon  during  his  short  reign  at  Paris — as  roi  des 
viveurs .” 

“  Yes,  he  was  before  my  time ;  but  I  have  heard  of  him  as  a 
young  man  of  great  fashion — said  to  be  very  clever,  a  duellist, 
and  a  sort  of  Don  Juan.” 

“  Exactly.” 

“  And  then  I  remember  vaguely  to  have  heard  that  he  com¬ 
mitted,  or  was  said  to  have  committed,  some  villanous  action 
connected  with  a  great  lady’s  jewels,  and  to  have  left  Paris  in 
consequence.” 

“Ah,  yes — a  sad  scrape.  At  that  time  there  was  a  political 
crisis  ;  we  were  under  a  Republic  ;  anything  against  a  noble  was 
believed.  But  I  am  sure  Victor  de  Mauleon  was  not  the  man  to 
commit  a  larceny.  However,  it  is  quite  true  that  he  left  Paris, 
and  I  don’t  know  what  has  become  of  him  since.”  Here  he 
touched  De  Breze,  who,  though  still  near,  had  not  been  listening 
to  this  conversation,  but  interchanging*  jest  and  ’aughter  with 
Lemercier  on  the  motley  scene  of  the  dance. 

“  De  Breze,  have  you  ever  heard  what  became  ot  poor  dear 
Victor  de  Mauleon  ? — you  knew  him-” 

“  Knew  him  ?  I  should  think  so.  Who  could  be  in  the  great 
world  and  not  know  le  beau  Victor  ?  No  ;  after  he  vanished  J 
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never  heard  more  of  him— doubtless  long  since  dead.  A  good- 
hearted  fellow  in  spite  of  all  his  sins.” 

“  My  dear  M.  de  Breze,  did  you  know  his  half-sister  ?  ”  asked 
Graham — “  a  Madame  Duval  ?  ” 

“  No.  I  never  heard  he  had  a  half-sister.  Halt  there :  I 
recollect  that  I  met  Victor  once,  in  the  garden  at  Versailles, 
walking  arm-in-arm  with  the  most  beautiful  girl  I  ever  saw ;  and 
when  I  complimented  him  afterwards  at  the  Jockey  Club  on  his 
new  conquest,  he  replied  very  gravely  that  the  young  lady  was 
his  niece.  ‘Niece!’  said  I ;  ‘why,  there  can’t  be  more  than  five 
or  six  years  between  you.’  ‘  About  that,  I  suppose,’  said  he ; 
‘  my  half-sister,  her  mother,  was  more  than  twenty  years  older 
than  I  at  the  time  of  my  birth.’  I  doubted  the  truth  of  his  story 
at  the  time  ;  but  since  you  say  he  really  had  a  sister,  my  doubt 
wronged  him.” 

“  Have  you  never  seen  that  same  young  lady  since  ?” 

“  Never.” 

“  How  many  years  ago  was  this  ?  ” 

“  Let  me  see — about  twenty  or  twenty-one  years  ago.  How 
time  flies !  ” 

Graham  still  continued  to  question,  but  could  learn  no  farther 
particulars.  He  turned  to  quit  the  gardens  just  as  the  band  was 
striking  up  for  a  fresh  dance,  a  wild  German  waltz  air,  and 
mingled  with  that  German  music  his  ear  caught  the  sprightly 
sounds  of  the  French  laugh,  one  laugh  distinguished  from  the 
rest  by  a  more  genuine  ring  of  light-hearted  joy — the  laugh  that 
he  had  heard  on  entering  the  gardens,  and  the  sound  of  which 
had  then  saddened  him.  Looking  toward  the  quarter  from 
which  it  came,  he  again  saw  the  “  Ondine  of  Paris.”  She  was 
not  now  the  centre  of  a  group.  She  had  just  found  Gustave 
Rameau  ;  and  was  clinging  to  his  arm  with  a  look  of  happiness 
in  her  face,  frank  and  innocent  as  a  child’s.  And  so  they  passed 
amid  the  dancers  down  a  solitary  lamplit  alley,  till  lost  to  the 
Englishman’s  lingering  gaze. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The  next  morning  Graham  sent  again  for  M.  Renard. 

“Well,”  he  cried,  when  that  dignitary  appeared  and  took  a  scat 
beside  him  ;  “  chance  has  favoured  me.” 

“  I  always  cpunted  on  chance,  Monsieur.  Chance  has  more 
wit  in  its  little  finger  than  the  Paris  police  in  its  whole  body.” 

“I  have  ascertained  the  relations,  on  the  mother’s  side,  of 
Louise  Duval,  and  the  only  question  is  how  to  get  at  them.” 

Here  Graham  related  what  he  had  heard,  and  ended  by  saying, 
“This  Victor  de  Mauleon  is  therefore  my  Louise  Duval’s  uncle. 
He  was,  no  doubt,  taking  charge  of  her  in  the  year  that  the 
persons  interested  in  her  discovery  lost  sight  of  her  in  Paris  ; 
and  surely  he  must  know  what  became  of  her  afterwards.” 

“  Very  probably ;  and  chance  may  befriend  us  yet  in  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  Victor  de  Mauleon.  You  seem  not  to  know  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  that  story  about  the  jewels  which  brought  him  into 
some  connection  with  the  police,  and  resulted  in  his  disappear¬ 
ance  from  Paris.” 

“  No  ;  tell  me  the  particulars.” 

“  Victor  de  Mauleon  was  heir  to  some  60,000  or  70,000  francs 
a-year,  chiefly  on  the  mother’s  side ;  for  his  father,  though  the 
representative  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  houses  in  Normandy, 
was  very  poor,  having  little  of  his  own  except  the  emoluments  of 
an  appointment  in  the  Court  of  Louis  Philippe. 

“  But  before,  by  the  death  of  his  parents,  Victor  came  into  that 
inheritance,  he  very  largely  forestalled  it.  His  tastes  were  mag¬ 
nificent.  He  took  to  ‘  sport  ’ — kept  a  famous  stud,  was  a  great 
favourite  with  the  English,  and  spoke  their  language  fluently. 
Indeed  he  was  considered  very  accomplished,  and  of  considerable 
intellectual  powers.  It  was  generally  said  that  some  day  or 
other,  when  he  had  sown  his  wild  oats,  he  would,  if  he  took  to 
politics,  be  an  eminent  man.  Altogether  he  was  a  very  strong 
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creature.  That  was  a  very  strong  age  under  Louis  Philippe.  The 
viveurs  of  Paris  were  fine  types  for  the  heroes  of  Dumas  and 
Sue — full  of  animal  life  and  spirits.  Victor  de  Mauleon  was 
a  romance  of  Dumas— incarnated.” 

“  M.  Renard,  forgive  me  that  I  did  not  before  do  justice  to  your 
taste  in  polite  literature.” 

“  Monsieur,  a  man  in  my  profession  does  not  attain  even  to  my 
humble  eminence  if  he  be  not  something  else  than  a  professional. 
He  must  study  mankind  wherever  they  are  described — even  in 
les  romans.  To  return  to  Victor  de  Mauleon.  Though  he  was 
a  ‘  sportman,’  a  gambler,  a  Don  Juan,  a  duellist,  nothing  was 
ever  said  against  his  honour.  On  the  contrary,  on  matters  of 
honour  he  was  a  received  oracle ;  and  even  though  he  had 
fought  several  duels  (that  was  the  age  of  duels),  and  was  re¬ 
ported  without  a  superior,  almost  without  an  equal,  in  either 
weapon — the  sword  or  the  pistol — he  is  said  never  to  have 
wantonly  provoked  an  encounter,  and  to  have  so  used  his  skill 
that  he  contrived  never  to  slay,  nor  even  gravely  to  wound,  an 
antagonist. 

“  I  remember  one  instance  of  his  generosity  in  this  respect,  for 
it  was  much  talked  of  at  the  time.  One  of  your  countrymen, 
who  had  never  handled  a  fencing-foil  nor  fired  a  pistol,  took 
offence  at  something  M.  de  Mauleon  had  said  in  disparagement 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  called  him  out.  Victor  de 
Mauleon  accepted  the  challenge,  discharged  his  pistol,  not  in  the 
air — that  might  have  been  an  affront — but  so  as  to  be  wide  of 
the  mark,  walked  up  to  the  lines  to  be  shot  at,  and  when  missed, 
said — ‘  Excuse  the  susceptibility  of  a  Frenchman,  loath  to  believe 
that  his  countryman  can  be  beaten  save  by  accident,  and  accept 
every  apology  one  gentleman  can  make  to  another  for  having 
forgotten  the  respect  due  to  one  of  the  most  renowned  of  your 
national  heroes.’  The  Englishman’s  name  was  Vane.  Could  it 
have  been  your  father  ?  ” 

'‘Very  probably;  just  like  my  father  to  call  out  any  man  who 
insulted  the  honour  of  his  country,  as  represented  by  its  men.  I 
hope  the  two  combatants  became  friends  ?  ” 

“  That  I  never  heard  ;  the  duel  was  over — there  my  story 
ends.” 
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“  Pray  go  on.” 

“  One  day — it  was  in  the  midst  of  political  events  which  would 
have  silenced  most  subjects  of  private  gossip — the  beau  monde 
was  startled  by  the  news  that  the  Vicomte  (he  was  then,  by  his 
father’s  death,  Vicomte)  de  Mauleon  had  been  given  into  the 
custody  of  the  police  on  the  charge  of  stealing  the  jewels  of 

the  Duchesse  de - (the  wife  of  a  distinguished  foreigner). 

It  seems  that  some  days  before  this  event,  the  Due,  wishing  to 
make  Madame  his  spouse  an  agreeable  surprise,  had  resolved  to 
have  a  diamond  necklace  belonging  to  her,  and  which  was  of 
setting  so  old-fashioned  that  she  had  not  lately  worn  it,  reset  for 
her  birthday.  He  therefore  secretly  possessed  himself  of  the 
key  to  an  iron  safe  in  a  cabinet  adjoining  her  dressing-room  (in 
which  safe  her  more  valuable  jewels  were  kept),  and  took  from 
it  the  necklace.  Imagine  his  dismay  when  the  jeweller  in  the 
Rue  Vivienne  to  whom  he  carried  it,  recognised  the  pretended 
diamonds  as  imitation  paste  which  he  himself  had  some  days 
previously  inserted  into  an  empty  setting  brought  to  him  by  a 
Monsieur  with  whose  name  he  was  unacquainted.  The  Duchesse 
was  at  that  time  in  delicate  health  ;  and  as  the  Due’s  suspicions 
naturally  fell  on  the  servants,  especially  on  the  femme  de  chambre , 
who  was  in  great  favour  with  his  wife,  he  did  not  like  to  alarm 
Madame,  nor  through  her  to  put  the  servants  on  their  guard. 
He  resolved,  therefore,  to  place  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the 
famous  *  *  *,  who  was  then  the  pride  and  ornament  of 

the  Parisian  police.  And  the  very  night  afterwards  the  Vicomte 
de  Mauleon  was  caught  and  apprehended  in  the  cabinet  where 
the  jewels  were  kept,  and  to  which  he  had  got  access  by  a  false 
key,  or  at  least  a  duplicate  key,  found  in  his  possession.  I  should 
observe  that  M.  de  Mauleon  occupied  the  entresol  in  the  same 
hotel  in  which  the  upper  rooms  were  devoted  to  the  Due  and 
Duchesse  and  their  suite.  As  soon  as  this  charge  against  the 
Vicomte  was  made  known  (and  it  was  known  the  next  morning), 
the  extent  of  his  debts  and  the  utterness  of  his  ruin  (before 
scarcely  conjectured  or  wholly  unheeded)  became  public  through 
the  medium  of  the  journals,  and  furnished  an  obvious  motive  for 
the  crime  of  which  he  was  accused.  .  We  Parisians,  Monsieur, 
are  subject  to  the  most  startling  reactions  of  feeling.  The  men 
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we  adore  one  day  we  execrate  the  next.  The  Vicomte  passed 
at  once  from  the  popular  admiration  one  bestows  on  a  hero,  to 
the  popular  contempt  with  which  one  regards  a  petty  larcener. 
Society  wondered  how  it  had  ever  condescended  to  receive  into 
its  bosom  the  gambler,  the  duellist,  the  Don  Juan.  However, 
one  compensation  in  the  way  of  amusement  he  might  still  afford 
to  society  for  the  grave  injuries  he  had  done  it.  Society  would 
attend  his  trial,  witness  his  demeanour  at  the  bar,  and  watch  the 
expression  of  his  face  when  he  was  sentenced  to  the  galleys. 
But,  Monsieur,  this  wretch  completed  the  measure  of  his  iniquities. 
He  was  not  tried  at  all.  The  Due  and  Duchesse  quitted  Paris 
for  Spain,  and  the  Due  instructed  his  lawyer  to  withdraw  his 
charge,  stating  his  conviction  of  the  Vicomte’s  complete  inno¬ 
cence  of  any  other  offence  than  that  which  he  himself  had  con¬ 
fessed.”  -- 

“  What  did  the  Vicomte  confess  ?  you  omitted  to  state  that.” 

“  The  Vicomte,  when  apprehended,  confessed  that,  smitten  by 
an  insane  passion  for  the  Duchesse,  which  she  had,  on  his  pre¬ 
suming  to  declare  it,  met  with  indignant  scorn,  he  had  taken 
advantage  of  his  lodgment  in  the  same  house  to  admit  himself 
into  the  cabinet  adjoining  her  dressing-room  by  means  of  a  key 
which  he  had  procured,  made  from  an  impression  of  the  key-hole 
taken  in  wax. 

“  No  evidence  in  support  of  any  other  charge  against  the 
Vicomte  was  forthcoming — nothing,  in  short,  beyond  the  infrac¬ 
tion  du  domicile  caused  by  the  madness  of  youthful  love,  and  for 
which  there  was  no  prosecution.  The  law,  therefore,  could  have 
little  to  say  against  him.  But  society  was  more  rigid  ;  and, 
exceedingly  angry  to  find  that  a  man  who  had  been  so  conspi¬ 
cuous  for  luxury  should  prove  to  be  a  pauper,  insisted  on  believing 
that  M.  de  Mauleon  was  guilty  of  the  meaner,  though  not  per¬ 
haps,  in  the  eyes  of  husbands  and  fathers,  the  more  heinous,  of 
the  two  offences.  I  presume  that  the  Vicomte  felt  that  he  had 
got  into  a  dilemma  from  which  no  pistol-shot  or  sword-thrust 
could  free  him,  for  he  left  Paris  abruptly,  and  has  not  since 
reappeared.  The  sale  of  his  stud  and  effects  sufficed,  I  believe, 
to  pay  his  debts,  for  I  will  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that  they 
were  paid.” 
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“  But  though  the  Vicomte  de  Mauleon  has  disappeared,  he 
must  have  left  relations  at  Paris,  who  would  perhaps  know  what 
has  become  of  him  and  of  his  niece.” 

“  I  doubt  it.  He  had  no  very  near  relations.  The  nearest  was 
an  old  cttibataire  of  the  same  name,  from  whom  he  had  some 
expectations,  but  who  died  shortly  after  this  esclandre ,  and  did 
not  name  the  Vicomte  in  his  will.  M.  Victor  had  numerous 
connections  among  the  highest  families  —  the  Rochebriants, 
Chavignys,  Vandemars,  Passys,  Beauvilliers.  But  they  are  not 
likely  to  have  retained  any  connection  with  a  ruined  vaurie.7i ,  and 
still  less  with  a  niece  of  his  who  was  the  child  of  a  drawing- 
master.  But  now  you  have  given  me  a  clue,  I  will  try  to  follow 
it  up.  We  must  find  the  Vicomte,  and  I  am  not  without  hope  of 
doing  so.  Pardon  me  if  I  decline  to  say  more  at  present.  I 
would  not  raise  false  expectations.  But  in  a  week  or  two  I  will 
have  the  honour  to  call  again  upon  Monsieur.” 

“Wait  one  instant.  You  have  really  a  hope  of  discovering 
M.  de  Mauleon  ?  ” 

“Yes.  I  cannot  say  more  at  present.” 

M.  Renard  departed. 

Still  that  hope,  however  faint  it  might  prove,  served  to  re¬ 
animate  Graham  ;  and  with  that  hope  his  heart,  as  if  a  load  had 
been  lifted  from  its  mainspring,  returned  instinctively  to  the 
thought  of  Isaura.  Whatever  seemed  to  promise  an  early  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  commission  connected  with  the  discovery  of  Louise 
Duval  seemed  to  bring  Isaura  nearer  to  him,  or  at  least  to  excuse 
his  yearning  desire  to  see  more  of  her — to  understand  her  better. 
Faded  into  thin  air  was  the  vague  jealousy  of  Gustave  Rameau 
which  he  had  so  unreasonably  conceived  ;  he  felt  as  if  it  were 
impossible  that  the  man  whom  the  “  Ondine  of  Paris”  claimed 
as  her  lover  could  dare  to  woo  or  hope  to  win  an  Isaura.  He 
even  forgot  the  friendship  with  the  eloquent  denouncer  of  the 
marriage-bond,  which  a  little  while  ago  had  seemed  to  him  an 
unpardonable  offence  :  he  remembered  only  the  lovely  face,  so 
innocent,  yet  so  intelligent ;  only  the  sweet  voice  which  had  for 
the  first  time  breathed  music  into  his  own  soul ;  only  the  gentle 
hand  whose  touch  had  for  the  first  time  sent  through  his  veins 
the  thrill  which  distinguishes  from  all  her  sex  the  woman  whom  we 
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love.  He  went  forth  elated  and  joyous,  and  took  his  way  to 
Isaura’s  villa.  As  he  went,  the  leaves  on  the  trees  under  which 
he  passed  seemed  stirred  by  the  soft  May  breeze  in  sympathy 
with  his  own  delight.  Perhaps  it  was  rather  the  reverse :  his 
own  silent  delight  sympathised  with  all  delight  in  awakening 
nature.  The  lover  seeking  reconciliation  with  the  loved  one  from 
whom  some  trifle  has  unreasonably  estranged  him,  in  a  cloudless 
day  of  May, — if  he  be  not  happy  enough  to  feel  a  brotherhood 
in  all  things  happy — a  leaf  in  bloom,  a  bird  in  song — then  indeed 
he  may  call  himself  lover,  but  he  does  not  know  what  is  love. 
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BOOK  IV. 


CHAPTER  I. 

PROM  ISAURA  CICOGNA  TO  MADAME  DE  GRANTMESNIL. 

It  is  many  days  since  I  wrote  to  you,  and  but  for  your  delight¬ 
ful  note  just  received,  reproaching  me  for  silence,  I  should  still 
be  under  the  spell  of  that  awe  which  certain  words  of  M.  Savarin 
were  well  fitted  to  produce.  Chancing  to  ask  him  if  he  had 
written  to  you  lately,  he  said,  with  that  laugh  of  his,  good- 
humouredly  ironical,  “  No,  Mademoiselle,  I  am  not  one  of  the 
Facheux  whom  Moli&re  has  immortalised.  If  the  meeting  of 
lovers  should  be  sacred  from  the  intrusion  of  a  third  person, 
however  amiable,  more  sacred  still  should  be  the  parting  between 
an  author  and  his  work.  Madame  de  Grantmesnil  is  in  that 
moment  so  solemn  to  a  genius  earnest  as  hers — she  is  bidding 
farewell  to  a  companion  with  whom,  once  dismissed  into  the 
world,  she  can  never  converse  familiarly  again  ;  it  ceases  to  be 
her  companion  when  it  becomes  ours.  Do  not  let  us  disturb  the 
last  hours  they  will  pass  together.” 

These  words  struck  me  much.  I  suppose  there  is  truth  in 
them.  I  can  comprehend  that  a  work  which  has  long  been  all 
in  all  to  its  author,  concentrating  his  thoughts,  gathering  round 
it  the  hopes  and  fears  of  his  inmost  heart,  dies,  as  it  were,  to  him 
when  he  has  completed  its  life  for  others,  and  launched  it  into  a 
world  estranged  from  the  solitude  in  which  it  was  born  and 
formed.  I  can  almost  conceive  that,  to  a  writer  like  you,  the 
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very  fame  which  attends  the  work  thus  sent  forth  chills  your  own 
love  for  it.  The  characters  you  created  in  a  fairyland,  known 
but  to  yourself,  must  lose  something  of  their  mysterious  charm 
when  you  hear  them  discussed  and  cavilled  at,  blamed  or  praised, 
as  if  they  were  really  the  creatures  of  streets  and  salons. 

I  wonder  if  hostile  criticism  pains  or  enrages  you  as  it  seems 
to  do  such  other  authors  as  I  have  known.  M.  Savarin,  for 
instance,  sets  down  in  his  tablets  as  an  enemy  to  whom  vengeance 
is  due  the  smallest  scribbler  who  wounds  his  self-love,  and  says 
frankly,  “  To  me  praise  is  food,  dispraise  is  poison.  Him  who 
feeds  me  I  pay ;  him  who  poisons  me  I  break  on  the  wheel.” 
M.  Savarin  is,  indeed,  a  skilful  and  energetic  administrator  to  his 
own  reputation.  He  deals  with  it  as  if  it  were  a  kingdom — 
establishes  fortifications  for  its  defence — enlists  soldiers  to  fight 
for  it.  He  is  the  soul  and  centre  of  a  confederation  in  which 
each  is  bound  to  defend  the  territory  of  the  others,  and  all  those 
territories  united  constitute  the  imperial  realm  of  M.  Savarin. 
Don’t  think  me  an  ungracious  satirist  in  what  I  am  thus  saying 
of  our  brilliant  friend.  It  is  not  I  who  here  speak  ;  it  is  himself. 
He  avows  his  policy  with  the  naiveti  which  makes  the  charm  of 
his  style  as  writer.  “  It  is  the  greatest  mistake,”  he  said  to  me 
yesterday,  “  to  talk  of  the  Republic  of  Letters.  Every  author 
who  wins  a  name  is  a  sovereign  in  his  own  domain,  be  it  large  or 
small.  Woe  to  any  republican  who  wants  to  dethrone  me  !  ” 
Somehow  or  other,  when  M.  Savarin  thus  talks  I  feel  as  if  he 
were  betraying  the  cause  of  genius.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to 
regard  literature  as  a  craft — to  me  it  is  a  sacred  mission  ;  and  in 
hearing  this  “  sovereign  ”  boast  of  the  tricks  by  which  he  main¬ 
tains  his  state,  I  seem  to  listen  to  a  priest  who  treats  as  imposture 
the  religion  he  professes  to  teach.  M.  Savarin’s  favourite  elfoje 
now  is  a  young  contributor  to  his  journal,  named  Gustave 
Rameau.  M.  Savarin  said  the  other  day  in  my  hearing,  “  I  and 
my  set  were  Young  France — Gustave  Rameau  and  his  set  are 
New  Paris .” 

“  And  what  is  the  distinction  between  the  one  and  the  other  ?  ” 
asked  my  American  friend,  Mrs.  Morley. 

“  The  set  of  ‘  Young  France,’  ”  answered  M.  Savarin,  “  had  in 
't  the  hearty  consciousness  of  youth  :  it  was  bold  and  vehement, 
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with  abundant  vitality  and  animal  spirits ;  whatever  may  be  said 
against  it  in  other  respects,  the  power  of  thews  and  sinews  must 
be  conceded  to  its  chief  representatives.  But  the  set  of  ‘New 
Paris  ’  has  very  bad  health,  and  very  indifferent  spirits.  Still,  in 
its  way,  it  is  very  clever ;  it  can  sting  and  bite  as  keenly  as  if  it 
were  big  and  strong.  Rameau  is  the  most  promising  member 
of  the  set.  He  will  be  popular  in  his  time,  because  he  represents 
a  good  deal  of  the  mind  of  his  time — viz.,  the  mind  and  the  time 
of  ‘  New  Paris.’  ” 

Do  you  know  anything  of  this  young  Rameau’s  writings  ? 
You  do  not  know  himself,  for  he  told  me  so,  expressing  a  desire 
that  was  evidently  very  sincere,  to  find  some  occasion  on  which 
to  render  you  his  homage.  He  said  this  the  first  time  I  met  him 
at  M.  Savarin’s,  and  before  he  knew  how  dear  to  me  are  yourself 
and  your  fame.  He  came  and  sate  by  me  after  dinner,  and  won 
my  interest  at  once  by  asking  me  if  I  had  heard  that  you  were 
busied  on  a  new  work  ;  and  then,  without  waiting  for  my  answer, 
he  launched  forth  into  praises  of  you,  which  made  a  notable  con¬ 
trast  to  the  scorn  with  which  he  spoke  of  all  your  contemporaries, 
except  indeed  M.  Savarin,  who,  however,  might  not  have  been 
pleased  to  hear  his  favourite  pupil  style  him  “  a  great  writer  in 
small  things.”  I  spare  you  his  epigrams  on  Dumas  and  Victor 
Hugo,  and  my  beloved  Lamartine.  Though  his  talk  was  showy, 
and  dazzled  me  at  first,  I  soon  got  rather  tired  of  it — even  the 
first  time  we  met.  Since  then  I  have  seen  him  very  often,  not 
only  at  M.  Savarin’s,  but  he  calls  here  at  least  every  other  day, 
and  we  have  become  quite  good  friends.  He  gains  on  acquaint¬ 
ance  so  far  that  one  cannot  help  feeling  how  much  he  is  to  tie 
pitied.  He  is  so  envious !  and  the  envious  must  be  so  unhappy. 
And  then  he  is  at  once  so  near  and  so  far  from  all  the  things 
that  he  envies.  He  longs  for  riches  and  luxury,  and  can  only 
as  yet  earn  a  bare  competence  by  his  labours.  Therefore  he 
hates  the  rich  and  luxurious.  His  literary  successes,  instead  of 
pleasing  him,  render  him  miserable  by  their  contrast  with  the 
fame  of  the  authors  whom  he  envies  and  assails.  He  has  a 
beautiful  head,  of  which  he  is  conscious,  but  it  is  joined  to  a 
body  without  strength  or  grace.  He  is  conscious  of  this  too : 
but  it  is  cruel  to  go  on  with  this  sketch.  You  can  see  at  once 
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the  kind  of  person  who,  whether  he  inspire  affection  or  dislike, 
cannot  fail  to  create  an  interest — painful  but  compassionate. 

You  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  Dr.  C.  considers  my  health  so 
improved,  that  I  may  next  year  enter  fairly  on  the  profession  for 
which  I  was  intended  and  trained.  Yet  I  still  feel  hesitating1 
and  doubtful.  To  give  myself  wholly  up  to  the  art  in  which  I 
a.m  told  I  could  excel,  must  alienate  me  entirely  from  the  ambi¬ 
tion  that  yearns  for  fields  in  which,  alas !  it  may  perhaps  never 
appropriate  to  itself  a  rood  for  culture — only  wander,  lost  in  a 
vague  fairyland,  to  which  it  has  not  the  fairy’s  birthright.  O 
thou  great  Enchantress,  to  whom  are  equally  subject  the  streets 
of  Paris  and  the  realm  of  Faerie — thou  who  hast  sounded  to  the 
deeps  that  circumfluent  ocean  called  “  practical  human  life,”  and 
hast  taught  the  acutest  of  its  navigators  to  consider  how  far  its 
courses  are  guided  by  orbs  in  heaven — canst  thou  solve  this 
riddle  which,  if  it  perplexes  me,  must  perplex  so  many  ?  What 
is  the  real  distinction  between  the  rare  genius  and  the  com¬ 
monalty  of  human  souls  that  feel  to  the  quick  all  the  grandest 
and  divinest  things  which  the  rare  genius  places  before  them, 
sighing  within  themselves — “  This  rare  genius  does  but  express 
that  which  was  previously  familiar  to  us,  so  far  as  thought  and 
sentiment  extend  ”  ?  Nay,  the  genius  itself,  however  eloquent, 
never  does,  never  can,  express  the  whole  of  the  thought  or  the 
sentiment  it  interprets  :  on  the  contrary,  the  greater  the  genius 
is,  the  more  it  leaves  a  something  of  incomplete  satisfaction  on 
our  minds — it  promises  so  much  more  than  it  performs — it 
implies  so  much  more  than  it  announces.  I  am  impressed 
with  the  truth  of  what  I  thus  say  in  proportion  as  I  reperuse 
and  restudy  the  greatest  writers  that  have  come  within  my 
narrow  range  of  reading.  And  by  the  greatest  writers  I  mean 
those  who  are  not  exclusively  reasoners  (of  such  I  cannot 
judge),  nor  mere  poets  (of  whom,  so  far  as  concerns  the  union  of 
words  with  music,  I  ought  to  be  able  to  judge),  but  the  few  who 
unite  reason  and  poetry,  and  appeal  at  once  to  the  common-sense 
of  the  multitude  and  the  imagination  of  the  few.  The  highest 
type  of  this  union  to  me'  is  Shakespeare  ;  and  I  can  comprehend 
the  justice  of  no  criticism  on  him  which  does  not  allow  this  sense 
of  incomp'ete  satisfaction  augmenting  in  proportion  as  the  poet 
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soars  to  his  highest  I  ask  again,  In  what  consists  this  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  rare  genius  and  the  commonalty  of  minds  that 
exclaim,  “  He  expresses  what  we  feel,  but  never  the  whole  of 
what  we  feel  ”  ?  Is  it  the  mere  power  over  language,  a  larger 
knowledge  of  dictionaries,  a  finer  ear  for  period  and  cadence,  a 
more  artistic  craft  in  casing  our  thoughts  and  sentiments  in  well- 
selected  words  ?  Is  it  true  what  Buffon  says,  “  that  the  style  is 
the  man  ”  ?  Is  it  true  what  I  am  told  Goethe  said,  “  Poetry  is 
form  ”  ?  I  cannot  believe  this ;  and  if  you  tell  me  it  is  true, 
then  I  no  longer  pine  to  be  a  writer.  But  if  it  be  not  true, 
explain  to  me  how  it  is  that  the  greatest  genius  is  popular  in 
proportion  as  it  makes  itself  akin  to  us  by  uttering  in  better 
words  than  we  employ  that  which  was  already  within  us,  brings 
to  light  what  in  our  souls  was  latent,  and  does  but  correct, 
beautify,  and  publish  the  correspondence  which  an  ordinary 
reader  carries  on  privately  every  day,  between  himself  and  his 
mind  or  his  heart.  If  this  superiority  in  the  genius  be  but  style 
and  form,  I  abandon  my  dream  of  being  something  else  than  a 
singer  of  words  by  another  to  the  music  of  another.  But  then, 
what  then  ?  My  knowledge  of  books  and  art  is  wonderfully 
small.  What  little  I  do  know  I  gather  from  very  few  books,  and 
from  what  I  hear  said  by  the  few  worth  listening  to  whom  I 
happen  to  meet ;  and  out  of  these,  in  solitude  and  reverie,  not  by 
conscious  effort,  I  arrive  at  some  results  which  appear  to  my 
inexperience  original.  Perhaps,  indeed,  they  have  the  same 
kind  of  originality  as  the  musical  compositions  of  amateurs  who 
effect  a  cantata  or  a  quartette  made  up  of  borrowed  details  from 
great  masters,  and  constituting  a  whole  so  original  that  no  real 
master  would  deign  to  own  it.  Oh,  if  I  could  get  you  to  under¬ 
stand  how  unsettled,  how  struggling  my  whole  nature  at  this 
moment  is !  I  wonder  what  is  the  sensation  of  the  chrysalis 
which  has  been  a  silk- worm,  when  it  first  feels  the  new  wings 
stirring  within  its  shell  —  wings,  alas  L  they  are  but  those  of 
the  humblest  and  shortest-lived  sort  of  moth,  scarcely  born 
into  daylight  before  it  dies.  Could  it  reason,  it  might  regret 
its  earlier  life,  and  say,  “  Better  be  the  silk-worm  than  the 
moth.” 
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FROM  THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 

I 

Have  you  known  well  any  English  people  in  the  course  of 
your  life  ?  I  say  well,  for  you  must  have  had  acquaintance  with 
many.  But  it  seems  to  me  so  difficult  to  know  an  Englishman 
well.  Even  I,  who  so  loved  and  revered  Mr.  Selby — I,  whose 
childhood  was  admitted  into  his  companionship  by  that  love 
which  places  ignorance  and  knowledge,  infancy  and  age,  upon 
ground  so  equal  that  heart  touches  heart — cannot  say  that  I 
understand  the  English  character  to  anything  like  the  extent  to 
which  I  fancy  I  understand  the  Italian  and  the  French.  Between 
us  of  the  Continent  and  them  of  the  island  the  British  Channel 
always  flows.  There  is  an  Englishman  here  to  whom  I  have 
been  introduced,  whom  I  have  met,  though  but  seldom,  in  that 
society  which  bounds  the  Paris  world  to  me.  Pray,  pray  tell 
me,  did  you  ever  know,  ever  meet  him  ?  His  name  is  Graham 
Vane.  He  is  the  only  son,  I  am  told,  of  a  man  who  was  a 
cttebrite  in  England  as  an  orator  and  statesman,  and  on  both 
sides  he  belongs  to  the  haute  aristocratie.  He  himself  has  that 
indescribable  air  and  mien  to  which  we  apply  the  epithet  ‘  dis¬ 
tinguished.’  In  the  most  crowded  salon  the  eye  would  fix  on 
him,  and  involuntarily  follow  his  movements.  Yet  his  manners 
are  frank  and  simple,  wholly  without  the  stiffness  or  reserve 
which  are  said  to  characterise  the  English.  There  is  an  inborn 
dignity  in  his  bearing  which  consists  in  the  absence  of  all  dignity 
assumed.  But  what  strikes  me  most  in  this  Englishman  is  an 
expression  of  countenance  which  the  English  depict  by  the  word 
‘  open’ — that  expression  which  inspires  you  with  a  belief  in  the 
existence  of  sincerity.  Mrs.  Morley  said  of  him,  in  that  poetic 
extravagance  of  phrase  by  which  the  Americans  startle  the 
English — “  That  man’s  forehead  would  light  up  the  Mammoth 
Cave.”  Do  you  not  know,  Eulalie,  what  it  is  to  us  cultivators 
of  art — art  being  the  expression  of  truth  through  fiction — to 
come  into  the  atmosphere  of  one  of  those  souls  in  which  Truth 
stands  out  bold  and  beautiful  in  itself,  and  needs  no  idealisation 
through  fiction  ?  Oh,  how  near  we  should  be  to  heaven  could 
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we  live  daily,  hourly,  in  the  presence  of  one  the  honesty  of  whose 
word  we  could  never  doubt,  the  authority  of  whose  word  we  could 
never  disobey !  Mr.  Vane  professes  not  to  understand  music — • 
not  even  to  care  for  it,  except  rarely — and  yet  he  spoke  of  its 
influence  over  others  with  an  enthusiasm  that  half  charmed 
me  once  more  back  to  my  destined  calling — nay,  might  have 
charmed  me  wholly,  but  that  he  seemed  to  think  that  I — that 
any  public  singer — must  be  a  creature  apart  from  the  world — - 
the  world  in  which  such  men  live.  Perhaps  that  is  true. 


CHAPTER  II. 

IT  was  one  of  those  lovely  noons  towards  the  end  of  May  in 
which  a  rural  suburb  has  the  mellow  charm  of  summer  to  him 
who  escapes  awhile  from  the  streets  of  a  crowded  capital.  The 
Londoner  knows  its  charm  when  he  feels  his  tread  on  the  soften¬ 
ing  swards  of  the  Vale  of  Health,  or,  pausing  at  Richmond  under 
the  budding  willow,  gazes  on  the  river  glittering  in  the  warmer 
sunlight,  and  hears  from  the  villa-gardens  behind  him  the  brief 
trill  of  the  blackbird.  But  the  suburbs  round  Paris  are,  I  think, 
a  yet  more  pleasing  relief  from  the  metropolis ;  they  are  more 
easily  reached,  and  I  know  not  why,  but  they  seem  more  rural, 
perhaps  because  the  contrast  of  their  repose  with  the  stir  left 
behind — of  their  redundance  of  leaf  and  blossom,  compared  with 
the  prim  efflorescence  of  trees  in  the  Boulevards  and  Tuileries — 
is  more  striking.  However  that  may  be,  when  Graham  reached 
the  pretty  suburb  in  which  Isaura  dwelt,  it  seemed  to  him  as  if 
all  the  wheels  of  the  loud  busy  life  were  suddenly  smitten  still. 
The  hour  was  yet  early;  he  felt  sure  that  he  should  find  Isaura 
at  home.  The  garden-gate  stood  unfastened  and  ajar;  he 
pushed  it  aside  and  entered.  I  think  I  have  before  said  that  the 
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garden  of  the  villa  was  shut  out  from  the  road,  and  the  gaze  of 
neighbours,  by  a  wall  and  thick  belts  of  evergreens ;  it  stretched 
behind  the  house  somewhat  far  for  the  garden  of  a  suburban 
villa.  He  paused  when  he  had  passed  the  gateway,  for  he  heard 
in  the  distance  the  voice  of  one  singing — singing  low,  singing 
plaintively.  He  knew  it  was  the  voice  of  Isaura  ;  he  passed  on, 
leaving  the  house  behind  him,  and  tracking  the  voice  till  he 
reached  the  singer. 

Isaura  was  seated  within  an  arbour  towards  the  further  end  of. 
the  garden — an  arbour  which,  a  little  later  in  the  year,  must 
indeed  be  delicate  and  dainty  with  lush  exuberance  of  jessamine 
and  woodbine ;  now  into  its  iron  trellis-work  leaflet  and  flowers 
were  insinuating  their  gentle  way.  Just  at  the  entrance  one 
white  rose — a  winter  rose  that  had  mysteriously  survived  its 
relations — opened  its  pale  hues  frankly  to  the  noonday  sun. 
Graham  approached  slowly,  noiselessly,  and  the  last  note  of  the 
song  had  ceased  when  he  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  arbour. 
Isaura  did  not  perceive  him  at  first,  for  her  face  was  bent  down¬ 
ward  musingly,  as  was  often  her  wont  after  singing,  especially 
when  alone.  But  she  felt  that  the  place  was  darkened,  that 
something  stood  between  her  and  the  sunshine.  She  raised  her 
face,  and  a  quick  flush  mantled  over  it  as  she  uttered  his  name, 
not  loudly,  not  as  in  surprise,  but  inwardly  and  whisperingly,  as 
in  a  sort  of  fear. 

“  Pardon  me,  Mademoiselle,”  said  Graham,  entering ;  “  but  I 
heard  your  voice  as  I  came  into  the  garden,  and  it  drew  me 
onward  involuntarily.  What  a  lovely  air !  and  what  simple 
sweetness  in  such  of  the  words  as  reached  me  !  I  am  so  ignorant 
of  music  that  you  must  not  laugh  at  me  if  I  ask  whose  is  the 
music  and  whose  are  the  words  ?  Probably  both  are  so  well 
known  as  to  convict  me  of  a  barbarous  ignorance.” 

“  Oh  no,”  said  Isaura,  with  a  still  heightened  colour,  and  in 
accents  embarrassed  and  hesitating.  “  Both  the  words  and  music 
are  by  an  unknown  and  very  humble  composer,  yet  not,  indeed, 
quite  original ;  they  have  not  even  that  merit — at  least  they  were 
suggested  by  a  popular  song  in  the  Neapolitan  dialect  which  is 
said  to  be  very  old.” 

“  I  don’t  know  if  I  caught  the  true  meaning  of  the  words,  for 
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they  seemed  to  me  to  convey  a  more  subtle  and  refined  senti¬ 
ment  than  is  common  in  the  popular  songs  of  southern  Italy,” 

“  The  sentiment  in  the  original  is  changed  in  the  paraphrase 
and  not,  I  fear,  improved  by  the  change.” 

“  Will  you  explain  to  me  the  sentiment  in  both,  and  let  me 
judge  which  I  prefer?” 

“In  the  Neapolitan  song  a  young  fisherman,  who  has  moored 
his  boat  under  a  ro^k  on  the  shore,  sees  a  beautiful  face  below 
the  surface  of  the  waters ;  he  imagines  it  to  be  that  of  a  Nereid, 
and  casts  in  his  net  to  catch  this  supposed  nymph  of  the  ocean. 
He  only  disturbs  the  water,  loses  the  image,  and  brings  up  a  few 
common  fishes.  He  returns  home  disappointed,  and  ver  much 
enamoured  of  the  supposed  Nereid.  The  next  day  he  goes 
again  to  the  same  place,  and  discovers  that  the  face  which  had 
so  charmed  him  was  that  of  a  mortal  girl  reflected  on  the  waters 
from  the  rock  behind  him,  on  which  she  had  been  seated,  and  on 
which  she  had  her  home.  The  original  air  is  arch  and  lively ; 
just  listen  to  it.”  And  Isaura  warbled  one  of  those  artless  and 
somewhat  meagre  tunes  to  which  light-stringed  instruments  are 
the  fitting  accompaniment. 

“  That,”  said  Graham,  “  is  a  different  music  indeed  from  the 
other,  which  is  deep  and  plaintive,  and  goes  to  the  heart.” 

“  But  do  you  not  see  how  the  words  have  been  altered  ?  In 
the  song  you  first  heard  me  singing,  the  fisherman  goes  again  to 
the  spot,  again  and  again  sees  the  face  in  the  water,  again  and 
again  seeks  to  capture  the  Nereid,  and  never  knows  to  the  last 
that  the  face  was  that  of  the  mortal  on  the  rock  close  behind 
him,  and  which  he  passed  by  without  notice  every  day.  Deluded 
by  an  ideal  image,  the  real  one  escapes  from  his  eye.” 

*'  Is  the  verse  that  is  recast  meant  to  symbolise  a  moral  in 
love  ?  ’’ 

“  Ir.  love  ?  nay,  I  know  not ;  but  in  life,  yes— at  least  the  life 
of  the  artist.” 

“  The  paraphrase  of  the  original  is  yours,  Signorina — words 
and  music  both.  Am  I  not  right?  Your  silence  answers,  ‘  Yes.’ 
Will  you  pardon  me  if  I  say  that,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  new  beauty  you  have  given  to  the  old  song,  I  think  that 
the  moral  of  the  old  was  the  sounder  one,  the  truer  to  human 
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life.  We  do  not  go  on  to  the  last  duped  by  an  illusion.  If 
enamoured  by  the  shadow  on  the  waters,  still  we  do  look  around 
us  and  discover  the  image  it  reflects.” 

Isaura  shook  her  head  gently,  but  made  no  answer.  On  the 
table  before  her  there  were  a  few  myrtle-sprigs  and  one  or  two 
buds  from  the  last  winter  rose,  which  she  had  been  arranging 
into  a  simple  nosegay  ;  she  took  up  these,  and  abstractedly  began 
to  pluck  and  scatter  the  rose-leaves. 

“  Despise  the  coming  May  flowers  if  you  will,  they  will  soon  be 
so  plentiful,”  said  Graham  ;  “  but  do  not  cast  away  the  few 
blossoms  which  winter  has  so  kindly  spared,  and  which  even 
summer  will  not  give  again  ;  ”  and,  placing  his  hand  on  the  winter 
buds,  it  touched  hers — lightly,  indeed,  but  she  felt  the  touch, 
shrank  from  it,  coloured,  and  rose  from  her  seat. 

“The  sun  has  left  this  side  of  the  garden,  the  east  wind  is 
rising,  and  you  must  find  it  chilly  here,”  she  said,  in  an  altered 
tone  ;  “  will  you  not  come  into  the  house  ?  ” 

“  It  is  not  the  air  that  I  feel  chilly,”  said  Graham,  with  a 
half-smile ;  “  I  almost  fear  that  my  prosaic  admonitions  have 
displeased  you.” 

“  They  were  not  prosaic  ;  and  they  were  kind  and  very  wise,” 
she  added,  with  her  exquisite  laugh — laugh  so  wonderfully  sweet 
and  musical.  She  now  had  gained  the  entrance  of  the  arbour ; 
Graham  joined  her,  and  they  walked  towards  the  house.  He 
asked  her  if  she  had  seen  much  of  the  Savarins  since  they  had 
met. 

“  Once  or  twice  we  have  been  there  of  an  evening.” 

“  And  encountered,  no  doubt,  the  illustrious  young  minstrel 
who  despises  Tasso  and  Corneille  ?” 

"  M  Rameau  ?  Oh,  yes  ;  he  is  constantly  at  the  Savarins. 
Do  not  be  severe  on  him.  He  is  unhappy — he  is  struggling-  - 
he  is  soured.  An  artist  has  thorns  in  his  path  which  lookers-on 
do  not  heed.” 

“  All  people  have  thorns  in  their  path,  and  I  have  no  great 
respect  for  those  who  want  lookers-on  to  heed  them  whenever 
they  are  scratched.  But  M.  Rameau  seems  to  me  one  of  those 
writers  very  common  nowadays,  in  France  and  even  in  England; 
writers  who  have  never  read  anything  worth  studying,  and  are. 
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of  course,  presumptuous  in  proportion  to  their  ignorance.  I 
should  not  have  thought  an  artist  like  yourself  could  have  recog¬ 
nised  an  artist  in  a  M.  Rameau  who  despises  Tasso  without 
knowing  Italian.” 

Graham  spoke  bitterly  ;  he  was  once  more  jealous. 

“  Are  you  not  an  artist  yourself  ?  Are  you  not  a  writer  5  M.. 

Savarin  told  me  you  were  a  distinguished  man  of  letters 

“  M.  Savarin  flatters  me  too  much.  I  am  not  an  artist,  and  I 
have  a  great  dislike  to  that  word  as  it  is  now  hackneyed  and 
vulgarised  in  England  and  in  France.  A  cook  calls  himself  an 
artist ;  a  tailor  does  the  same  ;  a  man  writes  a  gaudy  melodrame, 
a  spasmodic  song,  a  sensational  novel,  and  straightway  he  calls 
himself  an  artist,  and  indulges  in  a  pedantic  jargon  about 
‘  essence  ’  and  ‘  form,’  assuring  us  that  a  poet  we  can  understand 
wants  essence,  and  a  poet  we  can  scan  wants  form.  Thank 
heaven,  I  am  not  vain  enough  to  call  myself  artist.  I  have 
written  some  very  dry  lucubrations  in  periodicals,  chiefly 
political,  or  critical  upon  other  subjects  than  art.  But  why, 
a  propos  of  Mr.  Rameau,  did  you  ask  me  that  question  respecting 
myself  ?  ” 

“  Because  much  in  your  conversation,”  answered  Isaura  in 
rather  a  mournful  tone,  “  made  me  suppose  you  had  more  sympa¬ 
thies  with  art  and  its  cultivators  than  you  cared  to  avow.  And 
if  you  had  such  sympathies,  you  would  comprehend  what  a  relief 
it  is  to  a  poor  aspirant  to  art  like  myself  to  come  into  communi¬ 
cation  with  those  who  devote  themselves  to  any  art  distinct  from 
the  common  pursuits  of  the  world  ;  what  a  relief  it  is  to  escape 
from  the  ordinary  talk  of  society.  There  is  a  sort  of  instinctive 
freemasonry  among  us,  including  masters  and  disciples,  and  one 
art  has  a  fellowship  with  other  arts,  mine  is  but  song  and  music, 
yet  I  feel  attracted  towards  a  sculptor,  a  painter,  a  romance- 
writer,  a  poet,  as  much  as  towards  a  singer,  a  musician.  Do  you 
understand  why  I  cannot  contemn  M.  Rameau  as  you  do  ?  I 
differ  from  his  tastes  in  literature  ;  I  do  not  much  admire  such  of 
his  writings  as  I  have  read  ;  I  grant  that  he  over-estimates  his 
own  genius,  whatever  that  be, — yet  I  like  to  converse  with  him  : 
he  is  a  struggler  upward,  though  with  weak  wings,  or  with  erring 
'ootsteps,  like  myself.” 
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“  Mademoiselle,”  said  Graham,  earnestly,  “  I  cannot  say  how  1 
thank  you  for  this  candour.  Do  not  condemn  me  for  abusing 
it — if ”  he  paused. 

“  If  what  ?  ” 

“  If  I,  so  much  older  than  yourself  —  I  do  not  say  only  in 
years,  but  in  the  experience  of  life — I  whose  lot  is  cast  among 
those  busy  and  ‘  positive  ’  pursuits,  which  necessarily  quicken  that 
unromantic  faculty  called  common-sense — if,  I  say,  the  deep 
interest  with  which  you  must  inspire  all  whom  you  admit  into  an 
acquaintance,  even  as  unfamiliar  as  that  now  between  us,  makes 
me  utter  one  caution,  such  as  might  be  uttered  by  a  friend  or 
brother.  Beware  of  those  artistic  sympathies  which  you  so 
touchingly  confess ;  beware  how,  in  the  great  events  of  life,  you 
allow  fancy  to  misguide  your  reason.  In  choosing  friends  on 
whom  to  rely,  separate  the  artist  from  the  human  being.  Judge 
of  the  human  being  for  what  it  is  in  itself.  Do  not  worship  the 
face  on  the  waters,  blind  to  the  image  on  the  rock.  In  one  word, 
never  see  in  an  artist  like  a  M.  Rameau  the  human  being  to 
whom  you  could  intrust  the  destinies  of  your  life.  Pardon  me, 
pardon  me ;  we  may  meet  little  hereafter,  but  you  are  a  creature 
so  utterly  new  to  me,  so  wholly  unlike  any  woman  I  have  ever 
before  encountered  and  admired,  and  to  me  seem  endowed  with 
such  wealth  of  mind  and  soul,  exposed  to  such  hazard,  that — 
that - ”  again  he  paused,  and  his  voice  trembled  as  he  con¬ 

cluded — “  that  it  would  be  a  deep  sorrow  to  me  if,  perhaps  years 
hence,  I  should  have  to  say,  ‘  Alas !  by  what  mistake  has  that 
wealth  been  wasted  !  ’  ” 

While  they  had  thus  conversed,  mechanically  they  had  turned 
away  from  the  house,  and  were  again  standing  before  the 
arbour. 

Graham,  absorbed  in  the  passion  of  his  adjuration,  had  not  till 
now  looked  into  the  face  of  the  companion  by  his  side.  Now, 
when  he  had  concluded,  and  heard  no  reply,  he  bent  down  and 
saw  that  Isaura  was  weeping  silently. 

His  heart  smote  him. 

“  Forgive  me,”  he  exclaimed,  drawing  her  hand  into  his ;  '*  I 
have  had  no  right  to  talk  thus ;  but  it  was  not  from  want  of 
respect ;  it  was — it  was - ” 
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The  hand  which  was  yielded  to  his  pressed  it  gently,  timidly, 
chastely. 

“  Forgive !  ”  murmured  Isaura ;  “  do  you  think  that  I,  an 
orphan,  have  never  longed  for  a  friend  who  would  speak  to  me 
thus  ?”  And  so  saying,  she  lifted  her  eyes,  streaming  still,  to  his 
bended  countenance — eyes,  despite  their  tears,  so  clear  in  their 
innocent  limpid  beauty,  so  ingenuous,  so  frank,  so  virgin-like, 
so  unlike  the  eyes  of  ‘  any  other  woman  he  had  encountered  and 
admired.’ 

“  Alas !  ”  he  said,  in  quick  and  hurried  accents,  “  you  may 
remember,  when  we  have  before  conversed,  how  I,  though  so 
uncultured  in  your  art,  still  recognised  its  beautiful  influence 
upon  human  breasts  ;  how  I  sought  to  combat  your  own  depre¬ 
ciation  of  its  rank  among  the  elevating  agencies  of  humanity; 
how,  too,  I  said  that  no  man  could  venture  to  ask  you  to  renounce 
the  boards,  the  lamps — resign  the  fame  of  actress,  of  singer. 
Well,  now  that  you  accord  to  me  the  title  of  friend,  now  that 
you  so  touchingly  remind  me  that  you  are  an  orphan — thinking 
of  all  the  perils  the  young  and  the  beautiful  of  your  sex  must 
encounter  when  they  abandon  private  life  for  public — I  think 
that  a  true  friend  might  put  the  question,  ‘  Can  you  resign  the 
fame  of  actress,  of  singer  ?  ’  ” 

“  I  will  answer  you  frankly.  The  profession  which  once 
seemed  to  me  so  alluring  began  to  lose  its  charms  in  my  eyes 
some  months  ago.  It  was  your  words,  very  eloquently  expressed, 
on  the  ennobling  effects  of  music  and  song  upon  a  popular 
audience,  that  counteracted  the  growing  distaste  to  rendering  up 
my  whole  life  to  the  vocation  of  the  stage.  But  now  I  think  I 
should  feel  grateful  to  the  friend  whose  advice  interpreted  the 
voice  of  my  own  heart,  and  bade  me  relinquish  the  career  of 
actress.” 

Graham’s  face  grew  radiant.  But  whatever  might  have  been 
his  reply  was  arrested  ;  voices  and  footsteps  were  heard  behind. 
He  turned  round  and  saw  the  Venosta,  the  Savarins,  and 
Gustave  Rameau. 

Isaura  heard  and  saw  also,  started  in  a  sort  of  alarmed  confusion, 
and  then  instinctively  retreated  towards  the  arbour. 

Graham  hurried  on  to  meet  the  Signora  and  the  visitors,  giving 
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time  to  Isaura  to  compose  herself  by  arresting  them  in  the 
pathway  with  conventional  salutations. 

A  few  minutes  later  Isaura  joined  them,  and  there  was  talk  to 
which  Graham  scarcely  listened,  though  he  shared  in  it  by 
abstracted  monosyllables.  He  declined  going  into  the  house, 
and  took  leave  at  the  gate.  In  parting,  his  eyes  fixed  themselves 
on  Isaura.  Gustave  Rameau  was  by  her  side.  That  nosegay 
which  had  been  left  in  the  arbour  was  in  her  hand  ;  and  though 
she  was  bending  over  it,  she  did  not  now  pluck  and  scatter  the 
rose-leaves.  Graham  at  that  moment  felt  no  jealousy  of  the 
fair-faced  young  poet  beside  her. 

As  he  walked  slowly  back,  he  muttered  to  himself,  “  But  am  I 
yet  in  the  position  to  hold  myself  wholly  free  ?  Am  I,  3m  I  ? 
Were  the  sole  choice  before  me  that  between  her  and  ambition 
and  wealth,  how  soon  it  would  be  made !  Ambition  has  n(  prize 
equal  to  the  heart  of  such  a  woman  ;  wealth  no  sources  t  joy 
equal  to  the  treasures  of  her  love.” 


4* 


CHAPTER  III. 

FROM  ISAURA  CICOGNA  TO  MADAME  DE  GRANTMESNIL. 

The  day  after  I  posted  my  last,  Mr.  Vane  called  on  us.  1  was 
in  our  little  garden  at  the  time.  Our  conversation  was  brief  and 
soon  interrupted  by  visitors — the  Savarins  and  M.  Rameai  ,  I 
long  for  your  answer.  I  wonder  how  he  impressed  you,  if  you 
have  met  him  ;  how  he  would  impress,  if  you  met  him  now.  To 
me  he  is  so  different  from  all  others  ;  and  I  scarcely  know  why 
his  words  ring  in  my  ears,  and  his  image  rests  in  my  thoughts. 
It  is  strange  altogether  ;  for  though  he  is  young,  he  speaks  to  me 
as  if  he  were  so  much  older  than  I — so  kindly,  so  tenderly,  yet 
as  if  I  were  a  child,  and  much  as  the  dear  Maestro  might  do,  I  he 
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thought  I  needed  caution  or  counsel.  Do  not  fancy,  Eulalie, 
that  there  is  any  danger  of  my  deceiving  myself  as  to  the  nature 
of  such  interest  as  he  may  take  in  me.  Oh  no  !  There  is  a  gulf 
between  us  there  which  he  does  not  lose  sight  of,  and  which  we 
could  not  pass.  How,  indeed,  I  could  interest  him  at  all,  I 
cannot  guess.  A  rich, high-born  Englishman,  intent  on  political 
life  ;  practical,  prosaic — no,  not  prosaic  ;  but  still  with  the  kind 
of  sense  which  does  not  admit  into  its  range  of  vision  that  world 
of  dreams  which  is  familiar  as  their  daily  home  to  Romance  and 
to  Art.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  for  love,  love  such  as 
I  conceive  it,  there  must  be  a  deep  and  constant  sympathy 
between  two  persons — not,  indeed,  in  the  usual  and  ordinary 
trifles  of  taste  and  sentiment,  but  in  those  essentials  which  form 
the  root  of  character,  and  branch  out  in  all  the  leaves  and  blooms 
that  expand  to  the  sunshine  and  shrink  from  the  cold, — that  the 
worldling  should  wed  the  worldling,  the  artist  the  artist.  Can 
the  realist  and  the  idealist  blend  together,  and  hold  together  till 
death  and  beyond  death  ?  If  not,  can  there  be  true  love  between 
them  ?  By  true  love,  I  mean  the  love  which  interpenetrates  the 
soul,  and  once  given  can  never  die.  Oh,  Eulalie — answer  me — 
answer ! 

P.S. — I  have  now  fully  made  up  my  mind  to  renounce  all 
thought  of  the  stage. 

FROM  MADAME  DE  GRANTMESNIL  TO  ISAURA  CICOGNA. 

My  dear  Child, — How  your  mind  has  grown  since  you  left 
me,  the  sanguine  and  aspiring  votary  of  an  art  which,  of  all  arts, 
brings  the  most  immediate  reward  to  a  successful  cultivator,  and 
is  in  itself  so  divine  in  its- immediate  effects  upon  human  souls! 
Who  shall  say  what  may  be  the  after-results  of  those  effects 
which  the  waiters  on  posterity  presume  to  despise  because  they 
are  immediate  ?  A  dull  man,  to  whose  mind  a  ray  of  that  vague 
star-light  undetected  in  the  atmosphere  of  workday  life  has  never 
yet  travelled;  to  whom  the  philosopher,  the  preacher,  the  poet 
appeal  in  vain — nay,  to  whom  the  conceptions  of  the  grandest 
master  of  instrumental  music  are  incomprehensible  ;  to  whom 
Beethoven  unlocks  no  portal  in  heaven  ;  to  whom  Rossini  has 
no  mysteries  on  earth  unsolved  by  the  critics  of  the  pit, — suddenly 
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hears  the  human  voice  of  the  human  singer,  and  at  the  sound  oi 
that  voice  the  walls  which  enclosed  him  fall.  The  something  far 
from  and  beyond  the  routine  of  his  commonplace  existence 
becomes  known  to  him.  He  of  himself,  poor  man,  can  make 
nothing  of  it.  He  cannot  put  it  down  on  paper,  and  say  the 
next  morning,  “  I  am  an  inch  nearer  to  heaven  than  I  was  last 
night  ;  ”  but  the  feeling  that  he  is  an  inch  nearer  to  heaven  abides 
with  him.  Unconsciously  he  is  gentler,  he  is  less  earthly,  and, 
in  being  nearer  to  heaven,  he  is  stronger  for  earth.  You  singers 
do  not  seem  to  me  to  understand  that  you  have — to  use  your 
own  word,  so  much  in  vogue  that  it  has  become  abused  and  trite 
— a  mission  !  When  you  talk  of  missions,  from  whom  comes  the 
mission  ?  Not  from  men.  If  there  be  a  mission  from  man  to 
men,  it  must  be  appointed  from  on  high. 

Think  of  all  this  ;  and  in  being  faithful  to  your  art,  be  true  to 
yourself.  If  you  feel  divided  between  that  art  and  the  art  of 
the  writer,  and  acknowledge  the  first  to  be  too  exacting  to  admit 
a  rival,  keep  to  that  in  which  you  are  sure  to  excel.  Alas,  my 
fair  child  !  do  not  imagine  that  we  writers  feel  a  happiness  in  our 
pursuits  and  aims  more  complete  than  that  which  you  can  com¬ 
mand.  If  we  care  for  fame  (and,  to  be  frank,  we  all  do),  that 
fame  does  not  come  up  before  us  face  to  face — a  real,  visible, 
palpable  form,  as  it  does  to  the  singer,  to  the  actress.  I  grant 
that  it  may  be  more  enduring,  but  an  endurance  on  the  length  of 
which  we  dare  not  reckon.  A  writer  cannot  be  sure  of  immor¬ 
tality  till  his  language  itself  be  dead  ;  and  then  he  has  but  a 
share  in  an  uncertain  lottery.  Nothing  but  fragments  remains  of 
the  Phrynichus,  who  rivalled  Aischylus  ;  of  the  Agathon,  who 
perhaps  excelled  Euripides;  of  the  Alcaeus,  in  whom  Horace 
acknowledged  a  master  and  a  model ;  their  renown  is  not  in 
their  works,  it  is  but  in  their  names.  And,  after  all,  the  names 
of  singers  and  actors  last  perhaps  as  long.  Greece  retains  the 
name  of  Polus,  Rome  of  Roscius,  England  of  Garrick,  France  of 
Talma,  Italy  of  Pasta,  more  lastingly  than  posterity  is  likely  to 
retain  mine.  You  address  to  me  a  question,  which  I  have  often 
put  to  myself — ■“  What  is  the  distinction  between  the  writer  and 
the  reader,  when  the  reader  says,  ‘  These  are  my  thoughts,  these 
are  my  feelings  ;  the  writer  has  stolen  them,  and  clothed  them  in 
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his  own  words  ’  ?  ”  And  the  more  the  reader  says  this,  the  more 
wide  is  the  audience,  the  more  genuine  the  renown,  and,  paradox 
though  it  seems,  the  more  consummate  the  originality,  of  the 
writer.  But  no,  it  is  not  the  mere  gift  of  expression,  it  is  not  the 
mere  craft  of  the  pen,  it  is  not  the  mere  taste  in  arrangement  of 
word  and  cadence,  which  thus  enables  the  one  to  interpret  the 
mind,  the  heart,  the  soul  of  the  many.  It  is  a  power  breathed 
into  him  as  he  lay  in  his  cradle,  and  a  power  that  gathered 
around  itself,  as  he  grew  up,  all  the  influences  he  acquired,  whether 
from  observation  of  external  nature,  or  from  study  of  men  and 
books,  or  from  that  experience  of  daily  life  which  varies  with 
every  human  being.  No  education  could  make  two  intellects 
exactly  alike,  as  no  culture  can  make  two  leaves  exactly  alike. 
How  truly  you  describe  the  sense  of  dissatisfaction  which  every 
writer  of  superior  genius  communicates  to  his  admirers !  how 
truly  do  you  feel  that  the  greater  is  the  dissatisfaction  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  writer’s  genius,  and  the  admirer’s  conception  of  it ! 
But  that  is  the  mystery  which  makes — let  me  borrow  a  German 
phrase — the  cloud-land  between  the  finite  and  the  infinite.  The 
greatest  philosopher,  intent  on  the  secrets  of  Nature,  feels  that 
dissatisfaction  in  Nature  herself.  The  finite  cannot  reduce  into 
logic  and  criticism  the  infinite. 

Let  us  dismiss  these  matters,  which  perplex  the  reason,  and 
approach  that  which  touches  the  heart — which  in  your  case,  my 
child,  touches  the  heart  of  woman.  You  speak  of  love,  and  deem 
that  the  love  which  lasts — the  household,  the  conjugal  love — - 
should  be  based  upon  such  sympathies  of  pursuit  that  the  artist 
should  wed  with  the  artist. 

This  is  one  of  the  questions  you  do  well  to  address  to  me;  for 
whether  from  my  own  experience,  or  from  that  which  I  have  gained 
from  observation  extended  over  a  wide  range  of  life,  and  quick¬ 
ened  and  intensified  by  the  class  of  writing  that  I  cultivate,  and 
which  necessitates  a  calm  study  of  the  passions,  I  am  an  authority 
on  such  subjects,  better  than  most  women  can  be.  And  alas,  my 
child  !  I  come  to  this  result :  there  is  no  prescribing  to  men  or  tc 
women  whom  to  select,  whom  to  refuse  I  cannot  refute  the 
axiom  of  the  ancient  poet,  “  In  love  there  s  no  wherefore.”  But 
there  is  a  time — it  is  often  but  a  moment  of  time — in  which  love 
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is  not  yet  a  master,  in  which  we  can  say,  “  I  will  love — I  will  not 
love.” 

Now,  if  I  could  find  you  in  such  a  moment,  I  would  say  to 
you,  “  Artist,  do  not  love — do  not  marry — an  artist.”  Two 
artistic  natures  rarely  combine.  The  artistic  nature  is  wonder¬ 
fully  exacting.  I  fear  it  is  supremely  egotistical — so  jealously 
sensitive  that  it  writhes  at  the  touch  of  a  rival.  Racine  was  the 
happiest  of  husbands ;  his  wife  adored  his  genius,  but  could  not 
understand  his  plays.  Would  Racine  have  been  happy  if  he  had 
married  a  Corneille  in  petticoats  ?  I  who  speak  have  loved  an 
artist,  certainly  equal  to  myself.  I  am  sure  that  he  loved  me. 
That  sympathy  in  pursuits  of  which  you  speak  drew  us  together, 
and  became  very  soon  the  cause  of  antipathy.  To  both  of  us 
the  endeavour  to  coalesce  was  misery. 

I  don’t  know  your  M.  Rameau.  Savarin  has  sent  me  some  of 
his  writings  ;  from  these  I  judge  that  his  only  chance  of  happiness 
would  be  to  marry  a  commonplace  woman,  with  separation  de 
biens.  He  is,  belike  me,  but  one  of  the  many  with  whom  New 
Paris  abounds,  who,  because  they  have  the  infirmities  of  genius, 
imagine  they  have  its  strength. 

I  come  next  to  the  Englishman.  I  see  how  serious  is  your 
questioning  about  him.  You  not  only  regard  him  as  a  being 
distinct  from  the  crowd  of  a  salon ;  he  stands  equally  apart  in 
the  chamber  of  your  thoughts — you  do  not  mention  him  in  the 
same  letter  as  that  which  treats  of  Rameau  and  Savarin.  He 
has  become  already  an  image  not  to  be  lightly  mixed  up  with 
others.  You  would  rather  not  have  mentioned  him  at  all  to  me, 
but  you  could  not  resist  it.  The  interest  you  feel  in  him  so  per¬ 
plexed  you,  that  in  a  kind  of  feverish  impatience  you  cry  out  to 
me,  “  Can  you  solve  the  riddle  ?  Did  you  ever  know  well  English¬ 
men  ?  Can  an  Englishman  be  understood  out  of  his  island  ?  ” 
& c.,  &c.  Yes,  I  have  known  well  many  Englishmen.  In  affairs 
of  the  heart  they  are  much  like  all  other  men.  No ;  I  do  not 
know  this  Englishman  in  particular,  nor  any  one  of  his  name. 

Well,  my  child,  let  us  frankly  grant  that  this  foreigner  has 
gained  some  hold  on  your  thoughts,  on  your  fancy,  perhaps  also 
on  your  heart.  Do  not  fear  that  he  will  love  you  less  enduringly, 
or  that  you  will  become  alienated  from  him,  because  he  is  not 
VOL.  I.  N 
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an  artist.  If  he  be  a  strong  nature,  and  with  some  great  purpose 
in  life,  your  ambition  will  fuse  itself  in  his  ;  and  knowing  you  as 
I  do,  I  believe  you  would  make  an  excellent  wife  to  an  English¬ 
man  whom  you  honoured  as  well  as  loved  ;  and  sorry  though  I 
should  be  that  you  relinquished  the  singer’s  fame,  I  should  be 
consoled  in  thinking  you  safe  in  the  woman’s  best  sphere — a 
contented  home,  safe  from  calumny,  safe  from  gossip.  I  never 
had  that  home  ;  and  there  has  been  no  part  in  my  author’s  life 
in  which  I  would  not  have  given  all  the  celebrity  it  won  for  the 
obscure  commonplace  of  such  woman  lot.  Could  I  move  human 
beings  as  pawns  on  a  chess-board,  I  should  indeed  say  that  the 
most  suitable  and  congenial  mate  for  you,  for  a  woman  of  senti¬ 
ment  and  genius,  would  be  a  well-born  and  well-educated 
German  ;  for  such  a  German  unites,  with  domestic  habits  and  a 
strong  sense  of  family  ties,  a  romance  of  sentiment,  a  love  of  art, 
a  predisposition  towards  the  poetic  side  of  life  which  is  very  rare 
among  Englishmen  of  the  same  class.  But  as  the  German  is  not 
forthcoming,  I  give  my  vote  for  the  Englishman,  provided  only 
you  love  him.  Ah,  child,  be  sure  of  that,  Do  not  mistake 
fancy  for  love.  All  women  do  not  require  love  in  marriage,  but 
without  it  that  which  is  best  and  highest  in  you  would  wither  and 
die.  Write  to  me  often  and  tell  me  all.  M.  Savarin  is  right. 
My  book  is  no  longer  my  companion.  It  is  gone  from  me,  and 
I  am  once  more  alone  in  the  world. — Yours  affectionately. 

P.S. — Is  not  your  postscript  a  woman’s  ?  Does  it  not  require 
a  woman’s  postscript  in  reply?  You  say  in  yours  that  you  have 
fully  made  up  your  mind  to  renounce  all  thoughts  of  the  stage. 
I  ask  in  mine,  “  What  has  the  Englishman  to  do  with  that 
determination?  ” 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Some  weeks  have  passed  since  Graham’s  talk  with  Isaura  in 
the  garden  ;  he  has  not  visited  the  villa  since.  His  cousins  the 
D’Altons  have  passed  through  Paris  on  their  way  to  Italy, 
meaning  to  stay  a  few  days  ;  they  stayed  nearly  a  month,  and 
monopolised  much  of  Graham’s  companionship.  Both  these 
were  reasons  why,  in  the  habitual  society  of  the  Duke,  Graham’s 
persuasion  that  he  was  not  yet  free  to  court  the  hand  of  Isaura 
became  strengthened,  and  with  that  persuasion  necessarily  came 
a  question  equally  addressed  to  his  conscience  “  If  not  yet  free 
to  court  her  hand,  am  I  free  to  expose  myself  to  the  temptation 
of  seeking  to  win  her  affection  ?  ”  But  when  his  cousin  was  gone, 
his  heart  began  to  assert  its  own  rights,  to  argue  its  own  case, 
and  suggest  modes  of  reconciling  its  dictates  to  the  obligations 
which  seemed  to  oppose  them.  In  this  hesitating  state  of  mind 
he  received  the  following  note  : — 

Villa  *  *  *,  Lac  cTEnghten. 

My  DEAR  Mr.  Vane, — We  have  retreated  from  Paris  to  the 
banks  of  this  beautiful  little  lake.  Come  and  help  to  save  Frank 
and  myself  from  quarrelling  with  each  other,  which,  until  the 
Rights  of  Women  are  firmly  established,  married  folks  always 
will  do  when  left  to  themselves,  especially  if  they  are  still  lovers, 
as  Frank  and  I  are.  Love  is  a  terribly  quarrelsome  thing.  Make 
us  a  present  of  a  few  days  out  of  your  wealth  of  time.  We  will 
visit  Montmorency  and  the  haunts  of  Rousseau — sail  on  the  lake 
at  moonlight — dine  at  gipsy  restaurants  under  trees  not  yet 
embrowned  by  summer  heats — discuss  literature  and  politics— 

“  Shakespeare  and  the  musical  glasses  ” — and  be  as  sociable  and 
pleasant  as  Boccaccio’s  tale-tellers  at  Fiesole.  We  shall  be  but 
a  small  party,  only  the  Savarins,  that  unconscious  sage  and 
humorist  Signora  Venosta,  and  that  dimple-cheeked  Isaura,  who 

n  a 
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embodies  the  song  of  nightingales  and  the  smile  of  summer. 
Refuse,  and  Frank  shall  not  have  an  easy  moment  till  he  sends 
in  his  claims  for  30  millions  against  the  Alabama. — Yours,  as 
you  behave, 

Lizzie  Morley. 

Graham  did  not  refuse.  He  went  to  Enghien  for  four  days 
and  a  quarter.  He  was  under  the  same  roof  as  Isaura.  O  those 
happy  days  ! — so  happy  that  they  defy  description.  But  though 
to  Graham  the  happiest  days  he  had  ever  known,  they  were 
happier  still  to  Isaura.  There  were  drawbacks  to  his  happiness, 
none  to  hers, — drawbacks  partly  from  reasons  the  weight  of 
which  the  reader  will  estimate  later ;  partly  from  reasons  the 
reader  may  at  once  comprehend  and  assess.  In  the  sunshine  of 
her  joy,  all  the  vivid  colourings  of  Isaura’s  artistic  temperament 
came  forth,  so  that  what  I  may  call  the  homely,  domestic  woman- 
side  of  her  nature  faded  into  shadow.  If,  my  dear  reader, 
whether  you  be  man  or  woman,  you  have  come  into  familiar 
contact  with  some  creature  of  a  genius  to  which,  even  assuming 
that  you  yourself  have  a  genius  in  its  own  way,  you  have  no 
special  affinities, — have  you  not  felt  shy  with  that  creature  ? 
Have  you  not,  perhaps,  felt  how  intensely  you  could  love  that 
creature,  and  doubted  if  that  creature  could  possibly  love  you  ? 
Now  I  think  that  shyness  and  that  disbelief  are  common  with 
either  man  or  woman,  if,  however  conscious  of  superiority  in  the 
prose  of  life,  he  or  she  recognises  inferiority  in  the  poetry  of  it. 
And  yet  this  self-abasement  is  exceedingly  mistaken.  The 
poetical  kind  of  genius  is  so  grandly  indulgent,  so  inherently 
deferential,  bows  With  such  unaffected  modesty  to  the  superiority 
in  which  it  fears  it  may  fail  (yet  seldom  does  fail) — the  superiority 
of  common  sense.  And  when  we  come  to  women,  what  marvel¬ 
lous  truth  is  conveyed  by  the  woman  who  has  had  no  superior  in 
intellectual  gifts  among  her  own  sex  !  Corinne,  crowned  at  the 
Capitol,  selects  out  of  the  whole  world,  as  the  hero  of  her  love, 
no  rival  poet  and  enthusiast,  but  a  cold-blooded,  sensible  English¬ 
man. 

Graham  Vane,  in  his  strong  masculine  form  of  intellect — • 
Graham  Vane,  from  whom  I  hope  much,  if  he  live  to  fulfil  his 
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rightful  career — had,  not  unreasonably,  the  desire  to  dominate 
the  life  of  the  woman  whom  he  selected  as  the  partner  of  his 
own.  But  the  life  of  Isaura  seemed  to  escape  him.  If  at 
moments,  listening  to  her,  he  would  say  to  himself,  “What  a 
companion  ! — life  could  never  be  dull  with  her  ” — at  other  moments 
he  would  say,  “True,  never  dull,  but  would  it  be  always  safe?” 
And  then  comes  in  that  mysterious  power  of  love  which  crushes 
all  beneath  its  feet,  and  makes  us  end  self-commune  by  that 
abject  submission  of  reason,  which  only  murmurs,  “Better  be 
unhappy  with  the  one  you  love,  than  happy  with  one  whom 
you  do  not.”  All  such  self-communes  were  unknown  to  Isaura. 
She  lived  in  the  bliss  of  the  hour.  If  Graham  could  have  read 
her  heart,  he  would  have  dismissed  all  doubt  whether  he  could 
dominate  her  life.  Could  a  Fate  or  an  angel  have  said  to  her, 
“  Choose, — on  one  side  I  promise  you  the  glories  of  a  Catalan)*, 
a  Pasta,  a  Sappho,  a  De  Stael,  a  Georges  Sand — all  combined 
into  one  immortal  name ;  or,  on  the  other  side,  the  whole  heart 
of  the  man  who  would  estrange  himself  from  you  if  you  had  such 
combination  of  glories  ” — her  answer  would  have  brought  Graham 
Vane  to  her  feet :  all  scruples,  all  doubts  would  have  vanished  ; 
he  would  have  exclaimed,  with  the  generosity  inherent  in  the 
higher  order  of  man,  “  Be  glorious,  if  your  nature  wills  it  so. 
Glory  enough  to  me  that  you  would  have, resigned  glory  itself 
to  become  mine.”  But  how  is  it  that  men  worth  a  woman’s 
loving  become  so  diffident  when  they  love  intensely  ?  Even  in 
ordinary  cases  of  love  there  is  so  ineffable  a  delicacy  in  virgin 
woman,  that  a  man,  be  he  how  refined  soever,  feels  himself  rough 
and  rude  and  coarse  in  comparison.  And  while  that  sort  of 
delicacy  was  pre-eminent  in  this  Italian  orphan,  there  came,  to 
increase  the  humility  of  the  man  so  proud  and  so  confident  in 
himself  when  he  had  only  men  to  deal  with,  the  consciousness 
that  his  intellectual  nature  was  hard  and  positive  beside  the 
angel-like  purity  and  the  fairy-like  play  of  hers. 

There  was  a  strong  wish  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Morley  to  bring 
about  the  union  of  these  two.  She  had  a  great  regard  and  a 
great  admiration  for  both.  To  her  mind,  unconscious  of  all 
Graham’s  doubts  and  prejudices,  they  were  exactly  suited  to  each 
other  A  man  of  intellect  so  cultivated  as  Graham’s,  if  married 
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to  a  commonplace  English  “  Miss,”  would  surely  feel  as  if  life  had 
no  sunshine  and  no  flowers.  The  love  of  an  Isaura  would  steep 
it  in  sunshine,  pave  it  with  flowers.  Mrs.  Morley  admitted — all 
American  Republicans  of  gentle  birth  do  admit — the  instincts 
which  lead  “  like  ”  to  match  with  “  like,”  an  equality  of  blood  and 
race.  With  all  her  assertion  of  the  Rights  of  Woman,  I  do  not 
think  that  Mrs.  Morley  would  ever  have  conceived  the  possibility 
of  consenting  that  the  richest,  and  prettiest,  and  cleverest  girl  in 
the  States  could  become  the  wife  of  a  son  of  hers  if  the  girl  had 
the  taint  of  negro  blood,  even  though  shown  nowhere  save  the 
slight  distinguishing  hue  of  her  finger-nails.  So  had  Isaura’s 
merits  been  threefold  what  they  were,  and  she  had  been  the 
wealthy  heiress  of  a  retail  grocer,  this  fair  Republican  would  have 
opposed  (more  strongly  than  many  an  English  duchess,  or  at 
least  a  Scotch  duke,  would  do,  the  wish  of  a  son),  the  thought  of 
an  alliance  between  Graham  Vane  and  the  grocer’s  daughter! 
But  Isaura  was  a  Cicogna — an  offspring  of  a  very  ancient  and 
very  noble  house.  Disparities  of  fortune,  or  mere  worldly  position, 
Mrs.  Morley  supremely  despised.  Here  were  the  great  parities 
of  alliance — parities  in  years  and  good  looks  and  mental  culture. 
So,  in  short,  she  in  the  invitation  given  to  them,  had  planned  for 
the  union  between  Isaura  and  Graham. 

To  this  plan  she  had  an  antagonist,  whom  she  did  not  even 
guess,  in  Madame  Savarin.  That  lady,  as  much  attached  to 
Isaura  as  was  Mrs.  Morley  herself,  and  still  more  desirous  of 
seeing  a  girl,  brilliant  and  parentless,  transferred  from  the  com¬ 
panionship  of  Signora  Venosta  to  the  protection  of.  a  husband, 
entertained  no  belief  in  the  serious  attentions  of  Graham  Vane. 
Perhaps  she  exaggerated  his  worldly  advantages — perhaps  she 
undervalued  the  warmth  of  his  affections  ;  but  it  was  not  within 
the  range  of  her  experience,  confined  much  to  Parisian  life,  nor 
in  harmony  with  her  notions  of  the  frigidity  and  morgue  of  the 
English  national  character,  that  a  rich  and  high-born  young  man, 
to  whom  a  great  career  in  practical  public  life  was  predicted, 
should  form  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  a  foreign  orphan  girl 
who,  if  of  gentle  birth,  had  no  useful  connections,  would  bring 
no  correspondent  dot,  and  had  been  reared  and  intended  for  the 
profession  of  the  stage.  She  much  more  feared  that-  the  result 
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of  any  attentions  on  the  part  of  such  a  man  would  be  rather 
calculated  to  compromise  the  orphan’s  name,  or  at  least  to 
mislead  her  expectations,  than  to  secure  her  the  shelter  of  a 
wedded  home.  Moreover,  she  had  cherished  plans  of  her  own 
for  Isaura’s  future.  Madame  Savarin  had  conceived  for  Gustave 
Rameau  a  friendly  regard,  stronger  than  that  which  Mrs.  Morley 
entertained  for  Graham  Vane,  for  it  was  more  motherly.  Gustave 
had  been  familiarised  to  her  sight  and  her  thoughts  since  he  had 
first  been  launched  into  the  literary  world  under  her  husband’s 
auspices  ;  he  had  confided  to  her  his  mortification  in  his  failures, 
his  joy  in  his  successes.  His  beautiful  countenance,  his  delicate 
health,  his  very  infirmities  and  defects,  had  endeared  him  to  her 
womanly  heart.  Isaura  was  the  wife  of  all  others  who,  in 
Madame  Savarin’s  opinion,  was  made  for  Rameau.  Her  fortune, 
so  trivial  beside  the  wealth  of  the  Englishman,  would  be  a 
competence  to  Rameau  ;  then  that  competence  might  swell  into 
vast  riches  if  Isaura  succeeded  on  the  stage.  She  found  with 
extreme  displeasure  that  Isaura’s  mind  had  become  estranged 
from  the  profession  to  which  she  had  been  destined,  and  divined 
that  a  deference  to  the  Englishman’s  prejudices  had  something 
to  do  with  that  estrangement.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
a  Frenchwoman,  wife  to  a  sprightly  man  of  letters,  who  had 
intimate  friends  and  allies  in  every  department  of  the  artistic 
world,  should  cherish  any  prejudice  whatever  against  the  exercise 
of  an  art  in  which  success  achieved  riches  and  renown.  But  she 
was  prejudiced,  as  most  Frenchwomen  are,  against  allowing  to 
unmarried  girls  the  same  freedom  and  independence  of  action 
that  are  the  rights  of  women — French  women — when  married. 
And  she  would  have  disapproved  the  entrance  of  Isaura  on  her 
professional  career  until  she  could  enter  it  as  a  wife — the  wife  ot 
an  artist — the  wife  of  Gustave  Rameau. 

Unaware  of  the  rivalry  between  these  friendly  diplomatists 
and  schemers,  Graham  and  Isaura  glided  hourly  more  and  more 
down  the  current,  which  as  yet  ran  smooth.  No  words  by  which 
love  is  spoken  were  exchanged  between  them  ;  in  fact,  though 
constantly  together,  they  were  very  rarely,  and  then  but  for 
moments,  alone  with  each  other.  Mrs.  Morley  artfully  schemed 
more  than  once  to  give  them  such  opportunities  for  that  mutual 
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explanation  of  heart  which,  she  saw,  had  not  yet  taken  place ; 
with  art  more  practised  and  more  watchful,  Madame  Savarin 
:ontrived  to  baffle  her  hostess’s  intention.  But,  indeed,  neither 
Graham  nor  Isaura  sought  to  make  opportunities  for  themselves. 
He,  as  we  know,  did  not  deem  himself  wholly  justified  in  uttering 
the  words  of  love  by  which  a  man  of  honour  binds  himself  for 
life ;  and  she ! — what  girl  pure-hearted  and  loving  truly,  does 
not  shrink  from  seeking  the  opportunities  which  it  is  for  the  man 
to  court?  Yet  Isaura  needed  no  words  to  tell  her  that  she  was 
loved — no,  nor  even  a  pressure  of  the  hand,  a  glance  of  the  eye  ; 
she  felt  it  instinctively,  mysteriously,  by  the  glow  of  her  own 
being  in  the  presence  of  her  lover.  She  knew  that  she  herself 
could  not  so  love  unless  she  were  beloved. 

Here  woman’s  wit  is  keener  and  truthfuller  than  man’s. 
Graham,  as  I  have  said,  did  not  feel  confident  that  he  had 
reached  the  heart  of  Isaura :  he  was  conscious  that  he  had 
engaged  her  interest,  that  he  had  attracted  her  fancy ;  but  often, 
when  charmed  by  the  joyous  play  of  her  imagination,  he  would 
sigh  to  himself,  “  To  natures  so  gifted  what  single  mortal  can  be 
the  all  in  all.” 

They  spent  the  summer  mornings  in  excursions  round  the 
beautiful  neighbourhood,  dined  early,  and  sailed  on  the  calm 
lake  at  moonlight.  Their  talk  was  such  as  might  be  expected 
from  lovers  of  books  in  summer  holidays.  Savarin  was  a  critic 
by  profession  ;  Graham  Vane,  if  not  that,  at  least  owed  such 
literary  reputation  as  he  had  yet  gav  ed  to  essays  in  which  the 
rare  critical  faculty  was  conspicuously  developed.  0 

It  was  pleasant  to  hear  the  clash  of  these  two  minds  encoun¬ 
tering  each  other;  they  differed  perhaps  less  in  opinions  than  in 
the  mode  by  which  opinions  are  discussed.  The  Englishman’s 
range  of  reading  was  wider  than  the  Frenchman’s,  and  his 
scholarship  more  accurate ;  but  the  Frenchman  had  a  compact 
neatness  of  expression,  a  light  and  nimble  grace,  whether  in  the 
advancing  or  the  retreat  of  his  argument,  which  covered  defi¬ 
ciencies,  and  often  made  them  appear  like  merits.  Graham  was 
compelled,  indeed,  to  relinquish  many  of  the  forces  of  superior 
knowledge  or  graver  eloquence,  which,  with  less  lively  antago¬ 
nists,  he  could  have  brought  into  the  field,  for  the  witty  sarcasm 
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of  Savarin  would  have  turned  them  aside  as  pedantry  or  declama¬ 
tion.  But  though  Graham  was  neither  dry  nor  diffuse,  and  the 
happiness  at  his  heart  brought  out  the  gaiety  of  humour  which 
had  been  his  early  characteristic,  and  yet  rendered  his  familiar 
intercourse  genial  and  playful,— still  there  was  this  distinction 
between  his  humour  and  Savarin’s  wit,  that  in  the  first  there  was 
always  something  earnest,  in  the  last  always  something  mocking. 
And  in  criticism  Graham  seemed  ever  anxious  to  bring  out  a 
latent  beauty,  even  in  writers  comparatively  neglected.  Savarin 
was  acutest  when  dragging  forth  a  blemish  never  before  discovered 
in  writers  universally  read. 

Graham  did  not  perhaps  notice  the  profound  attention  with 
which  Isaura  listened  to  him  in  these  intellectual  skirmishes  with 
the  more  glittering  Parisian.  There  was  this  distinction  she 
made  between  him  and  Savarin :  when  the  last  spoke  she  often 
chimed  in  with  some  happy  sentiment  of  her  own ;  but  she  never 
interrupted  Graham — never  intimated  a  dissent  from  his  theories 
of  art,  or  the  deductions  he  drew  from  them ;  and  she  would 
remain  silent  and  thoughtful  for  some  minutes  when  his  voice 
ceased.  There  was  passing  from  his  mind  into  hers  an  ambition 
which  she  imagined,  poor  girl,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  think 
he  had  inspired,  and  which  might  become  a  new  bond  of  sympathy 
between  them.  But  as  yet  the  ambition  was  vague  and  timid — 
an  idea  or  a  dream  to  be  fulfilled  in  some  indefinite  future. 

The  last  night  of  this  short-lived  holiday-time,  the  party,  after 
staying  out  on  the  lake  to  a  later  hour  than  usual,  stood  lingering 
still  on  the  dawn  of  the  villa ;  and  their  host,  who  was  rather 
addicted  to  superficial  studies  of  the  positive  sciences,  including, 
of  course,  the  most  popular  of  all,  astronomy,  kept  his  guests 
politely  listening  to  speculative  conjectures  on  the  probable  size 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Sirius — that  very  distant  and  very  gigantic 
inhabitant  of  heaven  who  has  led  philosophers  into  mortifying 
reflections  upon  the  utter  insignificance  of  our  own  poor  little 
planet,  capable  of  producing  nothing  greater  than  Shakespeares 
and  Newtons,  Aristotles  and  Caesars — manikins,  no  doubt,  beside 
intellects  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  world  in  which  they 
flourish. 

As  it  chanced,  Isaura  and  Graham  were  then  standing  close  tc 
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each  other  and  a  little  apart  from  the  rest.  “  It  is  very  strange,” 
said  Graham,  laughing  low,  “how  little  I  care  about  Sirius.  He 
is  the  sun  of  some  other  system,  and  is  perhaps  not  habitable  at 
all,  except  by  Salamanders.  He  cannot  be  one  of  the  stars  with 
which  I  have  established  familiar  acquaintance,  associated  with 
fancies  and  dreams  and  hopes,  as  most  of  us  do,  for  instance, 
with  Hesperus,  the  moon’s  harbinger  and  comrade.  But  amid 
all  those  stars  there  is  one — not  Hesperus — which  has  always 
had,  from  my  childhood,  a  mysterious  fascination  for  me. 
Knowing  as  little  of  astrology  as  I  do  of  astronomy,  when  I  gaze 
upon  that  star  I  become  credulously  superstitious,  and  fancy  it 
has  an  influence  on  my  life.  Have  you,  too,  any  favourite  star?” 

“Yes,”  said  Isaura ;  “and  I  distinguish  it  now,  but  I  do  not 
even  know  its  name,  and  never  would  ask  it.” 

“  So  like  me.  I  would  not  vulgarise  my  unknown  source  of 
beautiful  illusions  by  giving  it  the  name  it  takes  in  technical 
catalogues.  For  fear  of  learning  that  name  I  never  have  pointed 
it  out  to  any  one  before.  •  I  too  at  this  moment  distinguish  it 
apart  from  all  its  brotherhood.  Tell  me  which  is  yours.” 

Isaura  pointed  and  explained.  The  Englishman  was  startled. 
By  what  strange  coincidence  could  they  both  have  singled  out 
from  all  the  host  of  heaven  the  same  favourite  star  ? 

“  Cher  Vane,”  cried  Savarin,  “  Colonel  Morley  declares  that 
what  America  is  to  the  terrestrial  system  Sirius  is  to  the 
heavenly.  America  is  to  extinguish  Europe,  and  then  Sirius  is  to 
extinguish  the  world.” 

“Not  for  some  millions  of  years  ;  time  to  look  about  us,”  said 
the  Colonel,  gravely.  “  But  I  certainly  differ  from  those  who 
maintain  that  Sirius  recedes  from  us.  I  say  that  he  approaches. 
The  principles  of  a  body  so  enlightened  must  be  those  of  pro¬ 
gress.”  Then  addressing  Graham  in  English,  he  added,  “  there 
will  be  a  mulling  in  this  fogified  planet  some  day,  I  predicate. 
Sirius  is  a  keener  l" 

“  I  have  not  imagination  lively  enough  to  interest  myself  in 
the  destinies  of  Sirius  in  connection  with  our  planet  at  a  date  so 
remote,”  said  Graham,  smiling.  Then  he  added  in  a  whisper  to 
Isaura,  “  My  imagination  does  not  carry  me  farther  than  to 
wonder  whether  this  day  twelvemonth — the  8th  of  July — we  two 
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shall  both  be  singling  out  that  same  star,  and  gazing  on  it  as 
now,  side  by  side.” 

This  was  the  sole  utterance  of  that  sentiment  in  which  the 
romance  of  love  is  so  rich  that  the  Englishman  addressed  to 
Isaura  during  those  memorable  summer  days  at  Enghien. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  next  morning  the  party  broke  up.  Letters  had  been 
delivered  both  to  Savarin  and  to  Graham,  which,  even  had  the 
day  for  departure  not  been  fixed,  would  have  summoned  them 
away.  On  reading  his  letter,  Savarin’s  brow  became  clouded. 
He  made  a  sign  to  his  wife  after  breakfast,  and  wandered  away 
with  her  down  an  alley  in  the  little  garden.  His  trouble  was  of 
that  nature  which  a  wife  either  soothes  or  aggravates,  according 
sometimes  to  her  habitual  frame  of  mind,  sometimes  to  the  mood 
of  temper  in  which  she  may  chance  to  be  ; — a  household  trouble, 
a  pecuniary  trouble. 

Savarin  was  by  no  means  an  extravagant  man.  His  mood  of 
living,  though  elegant  and  hospitable,  was  modest  compared  to 
that  of  many  French  authors  inferior  to  himself  in  the  fame  which 
at  Paris  brings  a  very  good  return  in  francs.  But  his  station  itself 
as  the  head  of  a  powerful  literary  clique  necessitated  many 
expenses  which  were  too  congenial  to  his  extreme  good-nature  to 
be  regulated  by  strict  prudence.  His  hand  was  always  open  to 
distressed  writers  and  struggling  artists,  and  his  sole  income  was 
derived  from  his  pen  and  a  journal  in  which  he  was  chief  editor 
and  formerly  sole  proprietor.  But  that  journal  had  of  late  not 
prospered.  He  had  sold  or  pledged  a  considerable  share  in  the 
proprietorship.  He  had  been  compelled  also  to  borrow  a  sum 
large  for  him,  and  the  debt  obtained  from  a  retired  bourgeois  whc 
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lent  cut  his  moneys  “by  way,”  he  said,  “of  maintaining  an 
excitement  and  interest  in  life,”  would  in  a  few  days  become  due. 
The  letter  was  not  from  that  creditor,  but  it  was  from  his 
publisher,  containing  a  very  disagreeable  statement  of  accounts, 
pressing  for  settlement,  and  declining  an  offer  of  Savarin’s  for  a 
new  book  (not  yet  begun)  except  upon  terms  that  the  author 
valued  himself  too  highly  to  accept.  Altogether,  the  situation 
was  unpleasant.  There  were  many  times  in  which  Madame 
Savarin  presumed  to  scold  her  distinguished  husband  for  his 
want  of  prudence  and  thrift.  But  those  were  never  the  times 
when  scolding  could  be  of  no  use.  It  could  clearly  be  of  no  use 
now.  Now  was  the  moment  to  cheer  and  encourage  him,  to 
reasstire  him  as  to  his  own  undiminished  powers  and  popularity, 
for  he  talked  dejectedly  of  himself  as  obsolete  and  passing  out 
of  fashion ;  to  convince  him  also  of  the  impossibility  that  the 
ungrateful  publisher  whom  Savarin’s  more  brilliant  successes  had 
enriched  could  encounter  the  odium  of  hostile  proceedings  ;  and 
to  remind  him  of  all  the  authors,  all  the  artists,  whom  he,  in  their 
earlier  difficulties,  had  so  liberally  assisted,  and  from  whom  a  sum 
sufficing  to  pay  off  the  bourgeois  creditor  when  the  day  arrived 
could  now  be  honourably  asked  and  would  be  readily  contributed. 
In  this  last  suggestion  the  homely  prudent  good  sense  of  Madame 
Savarin  failed  her.  She  did  not  comprehend  that  delicate  pride 
of  honour  which,  with  all  his  Parisian  frivolities  and  cynicism, 
dignified  the  Parisian  man  of  genius.  Savarin  could  not,  to  save 
his  neck  from  a  rope,  have  sent  round  the  begging-hat  to  friends 
whom  he  had  obliged.  Madame  Savarin  was  one  of  those 
women  with  large-lobed  ears,  who  can  be  wonderfully  affec¬ 
tionate,  wonderfully  sensible ;  admirable  wives  and  mothers,  and 
yet  are  deficient  in  artistic  sympathies  with  artistic  natures. 
Still,  a  really  good  honest  wife  is  such  an  incalculable  blessing  to 
her  lord,  that,  at  the  end  of  the  talk  in  the  solitary  alltie ,  this  man 
of  exquisite  finesse,  of  the  undefinably  high-bred  temperament, 
and,  alas !  the  painfully  morbid  susceptibility,  which  belongs  to 
the  genuine  artistic  character,  emerged  into  the  open  sunlit  lawn 
with  his  crest  uplifted,  his  lip  curved  upward  in  its  joyous 
mockery,  and  perfectly  persuaded  that  somehow  or  other  he 
should  put  down  the  offensive  publisher,  and  pay  off  the  un- 
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offending  creditor  when  the  day  for  payment  came.  Still  he  had 
judgment  enough  to  know  that  to  do  this  he  must  get  back  to 
Paris,  and  could  not  dawdle  away  precious  hours  in  discussing 
the  principles  of  poetry  with  Graham  Vane. 

There  was  only  one  thing,  apart  from  “  the  begging-hat,”  in 
which  Savarin  dissented  from  his  wife.  She  suggested  his 
starting  a  new  journal  in  conjunction  with  Gustave  Rameau,  upon 
whose  genius  and  the  expectations  to  be  formed  from  it  (here  she 
was  tacitly  thinking  of  Isaura  wedded  to  Rameau,  and  more  than 
a  Malibran  on  the  stage)  she  insisted  vehemently.  Savarin  did 
not  thus  estimate  Gustave  Rameau  —  thought  him  a  clever 
promising  young  writer  in  a  very  bad  school  of  writing,  whc 
might  do  well  some  day  or  other.  But  that  a  Rameau  could 
help  a  Savarin  to  make  a  fortune !  No  ;  at  that  idea  he  opened 
his  eyes,  patted  his  wife’s  shoulder,  and  called  her  “  enfant .” 

Graham’s  letter  was  from  M.  Renard,  and  ran  thus : — 

MONSIEUR, — I  had  the  honour  to  call  at  your  apartment  this 
morning,  and  I  write  this  line  to  the  address  given  to  me  by  your 
concierge  to  say  that  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  ascertain 
that  the  relation  of  the  missing  lady  is  now  at  Paris.  I  shall 
hold  myself  in  readiness  to  attend  your  summons. — Deign  to 
accept,  Monsieur,  the  assurance  of  my  profound  consideration. 

J.  Renard. 

This  communication  sufficed  to  put  Graham  into  very  high 
spirits.  Anything  that  promised  success  to  his  research  seemed 
to  deliver  his  thoughts  from  a  burthen  and  his  will  from  a  fetter. 
Perhaps  in  a  few  days  he  might  frankly  and  honourably  say  to 
Isaura  words  which  would  justify  his  "retaining  longer,  and 
pressing  more  ardently,  the  delicate  hand  which  trembled  in  his 
as  they  took  leave. 

On  arriving  at  Paris,  Graham  despatched  a  note  to  M.  Renard 
requesting  to  see  him,  and  received  a  brief  line  in  reply  that  M. 
Renard  feared  he  should  be  detained  on  other  and  important 
business  till  the  evening,  but  hoped  to  call  at  eight  o’clock.  A 
few  minutes  before  that  hour  he  entered  Graham’s  apartment. 

“  You  have  discovered  the  uncle  of  Louise  Duval !  ”  exclaimed 
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Graham ;  “  of  course  you  mean  M.  de  Maul6on,  and  he  is  at 
Paris?” 

“True  so  far,  Monsieur ;  but  do  not  be  too  sanguine  as  to  the 
results  of  the  information  I  can  give  you.  Permit  me,  as  briefly 
as  possible,  to  state  the  circumstances.  When  you  acquainted 
me  with  the  fact  that  M.  de  Mauleon  was  the  uncle  of  Louise 
Duval,  I  told  you  that  I  was  not  without  hopes  of  finding  him 
out,  though  so  long  absent  from  Paris.  I  will  now  explain  why. 
Some  months  ago,  one  of  my  colleagues  engaged  in  the  political 
department  (which  I  am  not)  was  sent  to  Lyons,  in  consequence 
of  some  suspicions  conceived  by  the  loyal  authorities  there  of  a 
plot  against  the  Emperor’s  life.  The  suspicions  were  groundless, 
the  plot  a  mare’s  nest.  But  my  colleague’s  attention  was 
especially  drawn  towards  a  man,  not  mixed  up  with  the  circum¬ 
stances  from  which  a  plot  had  been  inferred,  but  deemed  in  some 
way  or  other  a  dangerous  enemy  to  the  Government.  Ostensibly, 
he  exercised  a  modest  and  small  calling  as  a  sort  of  courtier  or 
agent  de  change;  but  it  was  noticed  that  certain  persons  familiarly 
frequenting  his  apartment,  or  to  whose  houses  he  used  to  go  at 
night,  were  disaffected  to  the  Government — not  by  any  means  of 
the  lowest  rank — some  of  them  rich  malcontents  who  had  been 
devoted  Orleanists  ;  others,  disappointed  aspirants  to  office  or  the 
‘  cross  ;  ’  one  or  two  well-born  and  opulent  fanatics  dreaming  of 
another  Republic.  Certain  very  able  articles  in  the  journals  of 
the  excitable  Midi ,  though  bearing  another  signature,  were 
composed  or  dictated  by  this  man — articles  evading  the  censure 
and  penalties  of  the  law,  but  very  mischievous  in  their  tone.  All 
who  had  come  into  familiar  communication  with  this  person  were 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  his  powers ;  and  also  with  a  vague 
belief  that  he  belonged  to  a  higher  class  in  breeding  and  educa¬ 
tion  than  that  of  a  petty  agent  de  change.  My  colleague  set 
himself  to  watch  the  man,  and  took  occasions  of  business  at  his 
little  office  to  enter  into  talk  with  him.  ,  Not  by  personal  appear¬ 
ance,  but  by  voice,  he  came  to  a  conclusion  that  the  man  was  not 
wholly  a  stranger  to  him  ;  a  peculiar  voice  with  a  slight  Norman 
breadth  of  pronunciation,  though  a  Parisian  accent,  a  voice  very 
low,  yet  very  distinct  —  very  masculine,  yet  very  gentle.  My 
colleague  was  puzzled,  till  late  one  evening  he  observed  the 
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man  coming  out  of  the  house  of  one  of  these  rich  malcontents, 
the  rich  malcontent  himself  accompanying  him.  My  colleague, 
availing  himself  of  the  dimness  of  light,  as  the  two  passed  into  a 
lane  which  led  to  the  agent’s  apartment,  contrived  to  keep  close 
behind  and  listen  to  their  conversation.  But  of  this  he  heard 
nothing — only,  when  at  the  end  of  the  lane,  the  rich  man  turned 
abruptly,  shook  his  companion  warmly  by  the  hand,  and  parted 
from  him,  saying,  ‘Never  fear;  all  shall  go  right  with  you,  my 
dear  Victor.’  At  the  sound  of  that  name  ‘  Victor,’  my  colleague’s 
memories,  before  so  confused,  became  instantaneously  clear. 
Previous  to  entering  our  service,  he  had  been  in  the  horse  busi¬ 
ness — a  votary  of  the  turf ;  as  such  he  had  often  seen  the  brilliant 
‘ sportman',  Victor  de  MauHon  ;  sometimes  talked  to  him.  Yes, 
that  was  the  voice  —  the  slight  Norman  intonation  (Victor  de 
Mauleon’s  father  had  it  strongly,  and  Victor  had  passed  some  of  his 
early  childhood  in  Normandy),  the  subdued  modulation  of  speech 
which  had  made  so  polite  the  offence  to  men,  or  so  winning  the 
courtship  to  women — that  was  Victor  de  Mauleon.  But  why 
there  in  that  disguise  ?  What  was  his  real  business  and  object? 
My  co?ifr'ere  had  no  time  allowed  to  him  to  prosecute  such 
inquiries.  Whether  Victor  or  the  rich  malcontent  had  observed 
him  at  their  heels,  and  feared  he  might  have  overheard  their 
words,  I  know  not,  but  the  next  day  appeared  in  one  of  the 
popular  journals  circulating  among  the  ouvriers,  a  paragraph 
stating  that  a  Paris  spy  had  been  seen  at  Lyons,  warning  all 
honest  men  against  his  machinations,  and  containing  a  tolerably 
accurate  description  of  his  person.  And  that  very  day,  on 
venturing  forth,  my  estimable  colleague  suddenly  found  himself 
hustled  by  a  ferocious  throng,  from  whose  hands  he  was  with 
great  difficulty  rescued  by  the  municipal  guard.  He  left  Lyons 
that  night ;  and  for  recompense  of  his  services  received  a  sharp 
reprimand  from  his  chief.  He  had  committed  the  worst  offence 
in  our  profession,  trop  de  zele.  Having  only  heard  the  outlines  of 
this  story  from  another,  I  repaired  to  my  confrire  after  my  last 
interview  with  Monsieur,  and  learned  what  I  now  tell  you  from 
his  own  lips.  As  he  was  not  in  my  branch  of  the  service,  I  could 
not  order  him  to  return  to  Lyons  ;  and  I  doubt  whether  his 
chief  w  ould  have  allowed  it.  But  I  went  to  Lyons  myself,  and 
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there  ascertained  that  our  supposed  Vicomte  had  left  that  town 
for  Paris  some  months  ago,  not  long  after  the  adventure  of  my 
colleague.  The  man  bore  a  very  good  character  generally — 
was  said  to  be  very  honest  and  inoffensive :  and  the  notice 
taken  of  him  by  persons  of  higher  rank  was  attributed  generally 
to  a  respect  for  his  talents,  and  not  on  account  of  any  sympathy 
in  political  opinions.  I  found  that  the  confrere  mentioned,  and 
who  alone  could  identify  M.  de  Mauleon  in  the  disguise  which 
the  Vicomte  had  assumed,  was  absent  on  one  of  those  missions 
abroad  in  which  he  is  chiefly  employed.  I  had  to  wait  for  his 
return,  and  it  was  only  the  day  before  yesterday  that  I  obtained 
the  following  particulars.  M.  de  Mauleon  bears  the  same  name 
as  he  did  at  Lyons — that  name  is  Jean  Lebeau  ;  he  exercises  the 
ostensible  profession  of  a  ‘  letter- writer,’  and  a  sort  of  adviser  on 
business  among  the  workmen  and  petty  bourgeoisie ,  and  he 
nightly  frequents  the  Caft  Jean  Jacques,  Rue  *  *  *,  Faubourg 
Montmartre.  It  is  not  yet  quite  half-past  eight,  and,  no  doubt, 
you  could  see  him  at  the  cafe  this  very  night,  if  you  thought 
proper  to  go.” 

“  Excellent !  I  will  go  !  Describe  him  !  ” 

“  Alas  !  that  is  exactly  what  I  cannot  do  at  present.  For  after 
hearing  what  I  now  tell  you,  I  put  the  same  request  you  do  to 
my  colleague,  when,  before  he  could  answer  me,  he  was  sum¬ 
moned  to  the  bureau  of  his  chief,  promising  to  return  and  give 
me  the  requisite  description.  He  did  not  return.  And  I  find 
that  he  was  compelled,  on  quitting  his  chief,  to  seize  the  first 
train  starting  for  Lille  upon  an  important  political  investigation 
which  brooked  no  delay.  He  will  be  back  in  a  few  days,  and 
then  Monsieur  shall  have  the  description.” 

“Nay;  I  think  I  will  seize  time  by  the  forelock,  and  try  my 
chance  to-night.  If  the  man  be  really  a  conspirator,  and  it  looks 
likely  enough,  who  knows  but  what  he  may  see  quick  reason  to 
take  alarm  and  vanish  from  Paris  at  any  hour  ?  Cafe  Jea', 
Jacques ,  Rue  *  *  * — I  will  go.  Stay  ;  you  have  seen  Victor  c  t 
Mauleon  in  his  youth  :  what  was  he  like  then  ?  ” 

“Tall — slender — but  broad-shouldered — very  erect — carrying 
his  head  high — a  profusion  of  dark  curls — a  small  black  mous- 
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tache  —  fair  clear  complexion  —  light-coloured  eyes  with  dark 
lashes— -fort  bel  homme.  But  he  will  not  look  like  that  now.” 

“  His  present  age  ?  ” 

“  Forty-seven  or  forty-eight.  But  before  you  go,  I  must  beg 
you  to  consider  well  what  you  are  about.  It  is  evident  that  M. 
de  Mauleon  has  some  strong  reason,  whatever  it  be,  for  merging 
his  identity  in  that  of  Jean  Lebeau.  I  presume,  therefore,  that 
you  could  scarcely  go  up  to  M.  Lebeau,  when  you  have  dis¬ 
covered  him,  and  say,  ‘  Pray,  M.  le  Vicomte,  can  you  give  me 
some  tidiogs  of  your  niece,  Louise  Duval  ?  ’  If  you  thus  accosted 
him,  you  might  possibly  bring  some  danger  on  yourself,  but  you 
would  certainly  gain  no  information  from  him.” 

“True.” 

“  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  make  his  acquaintance  as  M. 
Lebeau,  how  can  you  assume  him  to  know  anything  about  Louise 
Duval  ?  ” 

“  Parbleu  !  M.  Renard,  you  try  to  toss  me  aside  on  both 
♦horns  of  the  dilemma  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that,  if  I  once  make 
his  acquaintance  as  M.  Lebeau,  I  might  gradually  and  cautiously 
feel  my  way  as  to  the  best  mode  of  putting  the  question  to 
which  I  seek  reply.  I  suppose,  too,  that  the  man  must  be  in 
very  poor  circumstances  to  adopt  so  humble  a  calling,  and  that 
a  small  sum  of  money  may  smooth  all  difficulties.” 

“  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,”  said  M.  Renard,  thoughtfully  ; 
“  but  grant  that  money  may  do  so,  and  grant  also  that  the 
Vicomte,  being  a  needy  man,  has  become  a  very  unscrupulous 
one, — is  there  anything  in  your  motives  for  discovering  Louise 
Duval  which  might  occasion  you  trouble  and  annoyance,  if  it 
were  divined  by  a  needy  and  unscrupulous  man  ? — anything 
which  might  give  him  a  power  of  threat  or  exaction  ?  Mind,  I 
am  not  asking  you  to  tell  me  any  secret  you  have  reasons  foi 
concealing,  but  I  suggest  that  it  might  be  prudent  if  you  did  not 
let  M.  Lebeau  know  your  real  name  and  rank — if,  in  short,  you 
could  follow  his  example,  and  adopt  a  disguise.  But  no  ;  when 
I  think  of  it,  you  would  doubtless  be  so  unpractised  in  the  art 
of  disguise,  that  he  would  detect  you  at  once  to  be  other  than 
you  seem  ;  and  if  suspecting  you  of  spying  into  his  secrets,  and 
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if  those  secrets  be  really  of  a  political  nature  your  very  life 
might  not  be  safe.” 

“  Thank  you  for  your  hint — the  disguise  is  an  excellent  idea, 
and  combines  amusement  with  precaution.  That  this  Victor  de 
Mauleon  must  be  a  very  unprincipled  and  dangerous  man  is,  I 
think,  abundantly  clear.  Granting  that  he  was  innocent  of  all 
design  of  robbery  in  the  affair  of  the  jewels,  still,  the  offence 
which  he  did  own — that  of  admitting  himself  at  night  by  a  false 
key  into  the  rooms  of  a  wife,  whom  he  sought  to  surprise  or 
terrify  into  dishonour — was  a  villanous  action  ;  and  his  present 
course  of  life  is  sufficiently  mysterious  to  warrant  the  most 
unfavourable  supposition.  Besides,  there  is  another  motive  for 
concealing  my  name  from  him  :  you  say  that  he  once  had  a  duel 
with  a  Vane,  who  was  very  probably  my  father,  and  I  have  no 
wish  to  expose  myself  to  the  chance  of  his  turning  up  in  London 
some  day,  and  seeking  to  renew  there  the  acquaintance  that  I 
had  courted  at  Paris.  As  for  my  skill  in  playing  any  part  I  may 
assume,  do  not  fear  ;  I  am  no  novice  in  that.  In  my  younget  , 
days  I  was  thought  clever  in  private  theatricals,  especially  in  the 
transformations  of  appearance  which  belong  to  light  comedy  and 
farce.  Wait  a  few  minutes,  and  you  shall  see.” 

Graham  then  retreated  into  his  bedroom,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
reappeared  so  changed,  that  Renard  at  first  glance  took  him  for 
a  stranger.  He  had  doffed  his  dress — which  habitually,  when  in 
Capitals,  was  characterised  by  the  quiet,  indefinable  elegance  that 
to  a  man  of  the  great  world,  high-bred  and  young,  seems  “  to 
the  manner  born  ” — for  one  of  those  coarse  suits  which  English¬ 
men  are  wont  to  wear  in  their  travels,  and  by  which  they  are 
represented  in  French  or  German  caricatures, — loose  jacket  of 
tweed, — with  redundant  pockets,  waistcoat  to  match,  short  dust- 
coloured  trousers.  He  had  combed  his  hair  straight  over  his 
forehead,  which,  as  I  have  said  somewhere  before,  appeared  in 
itself  to  alter  the  character  of  his  countenance,  and,  without  any 
resort  to  paints  or  cosmetics,  had  somehow  or  other  given  to  the 
expression  of  his  face  an  impudent,  low-bred  expression,  with  a 
glass  screwed  on  to  his  right  eye — such  a  look  as  a  cockney 
journeyman,  wishing  to  pass  for  a  “swell  ”  about  town,  may  cast 
on  a  servant-maid  in  the  pit  of  a  suburban  theatre. 
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“Will  it  do,  old  fellow  ?  ”  he  exclaimed,  in  a  rollicking,  swag¬ 
gering  tone  of  voice,  speaking  French  with  a  villanous  British 
accent. 

“  Perfectly,”  said  Renard,  laughing.  “  I  offer  my  compliments, 
and  if  ever  you  are  ruined,  Monsieur,  I  will  premise  you  a  place 
in  our  police.  Only  one  caution, — take  care  not  to  overdo  your 
part.” 

“  Right.  A  quarter  to  nine — I’m  off.” 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THERE  is  generally  a  brisk  exhilaration  of  spirits  in  the  return 
to  any  special  amusement  or  light  accomplishment,  associated 
with  the  pleasant  memories  of  earlier  youth  ;  and  remarkably 
so,  I  believe,  when  the  amusement  or  accomplishment  has  been 
that  of  the  amateur  stage-player.  Certainly  I  have  known 
persons  of  very  grave  pursuits,  of  very  dignified  character  and 
position,  who  seem  to  regain  the  vivacity  of  boyhood  when  dis¬ 
guising  look  and  voice  for  a  part  in  some  drawing-room  comedy 
or  charade.  I  might  name  statesmen  of  solemn  repute  rejoicing 
to  raise  and  to  join  in  a  laugh  at  their  expense  in  such  travesty 
of  their  habitual  selves. 

The  reader  must  not  therefore  be  surprised,  nor,  I  trust,  deem 
it  inconsistent  with  the  more  serious  attributes  of  Graham’s 
character,  if  the  Englishman  felt  the  sort  of  joyful  excitement 
I  describe,  as,  in  his  way  to  the  Caf6  Jean  Jacques ,  he  meditated 
the  role  he  had  undertaken  ;  and  the  joyousness  was  heightened 
beyond  the  mere  holiday  sense  of  humoristic  pleasantry  by  the 
sanguine  hope  that  much  to  effect  his  lasting  happiness  might 
result  from  the  success  of  the  object  for  which  his  disguise  was 
assumed. 

It  was  just  twenty  minutes  past  nine  when  he  arrived  at  the  Ca.fl 
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Jea?i  Jacques.  He  dismissed  the  fiacre  and  entered.  The  apart, 
ment  devoted  to  customers  comprised  two  large  rooms.  The 
first  was  the  caf6  properly  speaking  ;  the  second,  opening  on  it, 
was  the  billiard-room.  Conjecturing  that  he  should  probably 
find  the  person  of  whom  he  was  in  quest  employed  at  the 
billiard-table,  Graham  passed  thither  at  once.  A  tall  man,  who 
might  be  seven-and-forty,  with  a  long  black  beard,  slightly 
grizzled,  was  at  play  with  a  young  man  of  perhaps  twenty- 
eight,  who  gave  him  odds — as  better  players  of  twenty-eight 
ought  to  give  odds  to  a  player,  though  originally  of  equal  force, 
whose  eye  is  not  so  quick,  whose  hand  is  not  so  steady,  as  they 
were  twenty  years  ago.  Said  Graham  to  himself,  “  The  bearded 
man  is  my  Vicomte.”  He  called  for  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  seated 
himself  on  a  bench  at  the  end  of  the  room. 

The  bearded  man  was  far  behind  in  the  game.  It  was  his  turn 
to  play ;  the  balls  were  placed  in  the  most  awkward  position  for 
him.  Graham  himself  was  a  fair  billiard-player,  both  in  the 
English  and  the  French  game.  He  said  to  himself,  “  No  man 
who  can  make  a  cannon  there  should  accept  odds.”  The  bearded 
man  made  a  cannon ;  the  bearded  man  continued  to  make  can¬ 
nons  ;  the  bearded  man  did  not  stop  till  he  had  won  the  game. 
The  gallery  of  spectators  was  enthusiastic.  Taking  care  to 
speak  in  very  bad,  very  English-French,  Graham  expressed  to 
one  of  the  enthusiasts  seated  beside  him  his  admiration  of  the 
bearded  man’s  playing,  and  ventured  to  ask  if  the  bearded  man 
were  a  professional  or  an  amateur  player. 

“Monsieur,”  replied  the  enthusiast,  taking  a  short  cutty-pipe 
from  his  mouth,  “  it  is  an  amateur,  who  has  been  a  great  player 
in  his  day,  and  is  so  proud  that  he  always  takes  less  odds  than 
he  ought  of  a  younger  man.  It  is  not  once  in  a  month  that  he 
comes  out  as  he  has  done  to-night ;  but  to-night  he  has  steadied 
his  hand.  He  has  had  six petits  verves." 

“Ah,  indeed  !  Do  you  know  his  name  ?  ” 

“  I  should  think  so  :  he  buried  my  father,  my  two  aunts,  and 
my  wife.” 

“Buried  ?”  said  Graham,  more  and  more  British  in  his  accent’ 
“  I  don’t  understand.” 


“  Monsieur,  you  are  English,” 
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“  I  confess  it.” 

“And  a  stranger  to  the  Faubourg  Montmartre.” 

“True.” 

“  Or  you  would  have  heard  of  M.  Giraud,  the  liveliest  member 
of  the  State  Company  for  conducting  funerals.  They  are  going 
to  play  La  Poule .” 

Much  disconcerted,  Graham  retreated  into  the  caf6,  and  seated 
himself  haphazard  at  one  of  the  small  tables.  Glancing  round 
the  room,  he  saw  no  one  in  whom  he  could  conjecture  the  once 
brilliant  Yicomte. 

The  company  appeared  to  him  sufficiently  decent,  and 
especially  what  may  be  called  local.  There  were  some  blouses 
drinking  wine,  no  doubt  of  the  cheapest  and  thinnest ;  some  in 
rough,  coarse  dresses,  drinking  beer.  These  were  evidently 
English,  Belgian,  or  German  artisans.  At  one  table,  four  young 
men,  who  looked  like  small  journeymen,  were  playing  cards.  At 
three  other  tables,  men  older,  better  dressed,  probably  shop¬ 
keepers,  were  playing  dominoes.  Graham  scrutinised  these  last, 
but  among  them  all  could  detect  no  one  corresponding  to  his 
ideal  of  the  Vicomte  de  Mauleon.  “  Probably,”  thought  he,  “I  am 
too  late,  or  perhaps  he  will  not  be  here  this  evening.  At  all 
events,  I  will  wait  a  quarter  of  an  hour.”  Then,  the  garcon 
approaching  his  table,  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  call  for  some¬ 
thing,  and  still,  in  strong  English  accent,  asked  for  lemonade 
and  an  evening  journal.  The  garcon  nodded  and  went  his  way. 
A  monsieur  at  the  round  table  next  his  own  politely  handed  to 
him  the  “  Galignani,”  saying  in  very  good  English,  though 
unmistakably  the  good  English  of  a  Frenchman,  “  The  English 
journal,  at  your  service.” 

Graham  bowed  his  head,  accepted  the  “  Galignani,”  and 
inspected  his  courteous  neighbour.  A  more  respectable-looking 
man  no  Englishman  could  see  in  an  English  country  town.  He 
wore  an  unpretending  flaxen  wig,  with  limp  whiskers  that  met  at 
the  chin,  and  might  originally  have  been  the  same  colour  as  the 
wig,  but  were  now  of  a  pale  grey — no  beard,  no  moustache.  He 
was  dressed  with  the  scrupulous  cleanliness  of  a  sober  citizen, — a 
high  white  neckcloth,  with  a  large  old-fashioned  pin,  containing 
a  little  knot  of  hair,  covered  with  glass  or  crystal,  and  bordered 
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with  a  black  framework,  in  which  were  inscribed  letters — evidently 
a  mourning  pin,  hallowed  to  the  memory  of  lost  spouse  or  child, 
— a  man  who,  in  England,  might  be  the  mayor  of  a  cathedral 
town,  at  least  the  town-clerk.  He  seemed  suffering  from  some 
infirmity  of  vision,  for  he  wore  green  spectacles.  The  expression 
of  his  face  was  very  mild  and  gentle  ;  apparently  he  was  about 
sixty  years  old — somewhat  more. 

Graham  took  kindly  to  his  neighbour,  insomuch  that,  in  return 
for  the  “  Galignani,”  he  offered  him  a  cigar,  lighting  one  himself. 

His  neighbour  refused  politely. 

“  Merci  !  I  never  smoke — never  ;  mon  mddecin  forbids  it.  If  I 
could  be  tempted,  it  would  be  by  an  English  cigar.  Ah,  how  you 
English  beat  us  in  all  things — your  ships,  your  iron,  your  tabac — 
which  you  do  not  grow  !  ” 

This  speech,  rendered  literally  as  we  now  render  it,  may  give 
the  idea  of  a  somewhat  vulgar  speaker.  But  there  was  something 
in  the  man’s  inanner,  in  his  smile,  in  his  courtesy,  which  did  not 
strike  Graham  as  vulgar ;  on  the  contrary,  he  thought  within 
himself,  “  How  instinctive  to  all  Frenchmen  good  breeding  is !  ” 

Before,  however,  Graham  had  time  to  explain  to  his  amiable 
neighbour  the  politico-economical  principle  according  to  which 
England,  growing  no  tobacco,  had  tobacco  much  better  than 
France  which  did  grow  it,  a  rosy  middle-aged  monsieur  made  his 
appearance,  saying  hurriedly  to  Graham’s  neighbour,  “  I’m  afraid 
I’m  late,  but  there  is  still  a  good  half-hour  before  us  if  you  will 
give  me  my  revenge.” 

“Willingly,  M.  Georges.  Garcon ,  the  dominoes.” 

“  Have  you  been  playing  at  billiards  ?  ”  asked  M.  Georges. 

“  Yes,  two  games.” 

“  With  success  ?  ” 

“  I  won  the  first,  and  lost  the  second  through  the  defect  of  my 
eyesight ;  the  game  depended  on  a  stroke  which  would  have  been 
easy  to  an  infant — I  missed  it.” 

Here  the  dominoes  arrived,  and  M.  Georges  began  shuffling 
them  ;  the  other  turned  to  Graham  and  asked  politely  if  he  under¬ 
stood  the  game. 

“  A  little,  but  not  enough  to  comprehend  why  it  is  said  to 
require  so  much  skill.” 
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“  It  is  chiefly  an  affair  of  memory  with  me ;  but  M  Georges, 
my  opponent,  has  the  talent  of  combination,  which  I  have  not.” 

“  Nevertheless,”  replied  M.  Georges,  gruffly,  “  you  are  not  easily 
beaten  ;  it  is  for  you  to  play  first,  M.  Lebeau.” 

Graham  almost  started.  Was  it  possible  !  This  mild,  limp- 
whiskered,  flaxen-wigged  man,  Victor  de  Mauleon,  the  Don  Juan 
of  his  time  ;  the  last  person  in  the  room  he  should  have  guessed. 
Yet,  now  examining  his  neighbour  with  more  attentive  eye,  he 
wondered  at  his  stupidity  in  not  having  recognised  at  once  the 
ci-devant gentilhomme  and  beau  garc^on.  It  happens  frequently 
that  our  imagination  plays  us  this  trick  ;  we  form  to  ourselves  an 
idea  of  some  one  eminent  for  good  or  for  evil — a  poet,  a  statesman, 
a  general,  a  murderer,  a  swindler,  a  thief :  the  man  is  before  us, 
and  our  ideas  have  gone  into  so  different  a  groove  that  he  does 
not  excite  a  suspicion.  We  are  told  who  he  is,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  detect  a  thousand  things  that  ought  to  have  proved  his 
identity. 

Looking  thus  again  with  rectified  vision  at  the  false  Lebeau, 
Graham  observed  an  elegance  and  delicacy  of  feature  which 
might,  in  youth,  have  made  the  countenance  very  handsome,  and 
rendered  it  still  good-looking,  nay,  prepossessing.  He  now 
noticed,  too,  the  slight  Norman  accent,  its  native  harshness  of 
breadth  subdued  into  the  modulated  tones  which  bespoke  the 
habits  of  polished  society.  Above  all,  as  M.  Lebeau  moved  his 
dominoes  with  one  hand,  not  shielding  his  pieces  with  the  other 
(as  M.  Georges  warily  did),  but  allowing  it  to  rest  carelessly  on 
the  table,  he  detected  the  hands  of  the  French  aristocrat  ;  hands 
that  had  never  done  work— never  (like  those  of  the  English  noble 
of  equal  birth)  been  embrowned  or  freckled,  or  roughened  or  en¬ 
larged  by  early  practice  in  athletic  sports ;  but  hands  seldom 
seen  save  in  the  higher  circles  of  Parisian  life — partly  perhaps  of 
hereditary  formation,  partly  owing  their  texture  to  great  care 
begun  in  early  youth,  and  continued  mechanically  in  after  life — 
with  long  taper  fingers  and  polished  nails  ;  white  and  delicate  as 
those  of  a  woman,  but  not  slight,  not  feeble  ;  nervous  and  sinewy 
as  those  of  a  practised  swordsman. 

Graham  watched  the  play,  and  Lebeau  good-naturedly  ex¬ 
plained  to  him  its  complications  as  it  proceeded ;  though  the 
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explanation,  diligently  attended  to  by  M.  Georges,  lost  Lebeau 
the  game. 

The  dominoes  were  again  shuffled,  and  during  that  operation 
M.  Georges  said,  “  By  the  way,  M.  Lebeau,  you  promised  to  find 
me  a  locataire  for  my  second  floor  ;  have  you  succeeded  ?  ” 

“  Not  yet.  Perhaps  you  had  better  advertise  in  Les  Petites 
Affiches.  You  ask  too  much  for  the  habitues  of  this  neighbour¬ 
hood — ioo  francs  a-month.” 

“  But  the  lodging  is  furnished,  and  well  too,  and  has  four  rooms. 
One  hundred  francs  are  not  much.” 

A  thought  flashed  upon  Graham — “  Pardon,  Monsieur,”  he  said, 
“  have  you  an  appartement  de  garqon  to  let  furnished  ?  ” 

“Yes,  Monsieur,  a  charming  one.  Are  you  in  search  of  an 
apartment  ?  ” 

“  I  have  some  idea  of  taking  one,  but  only  by  the  month.  I 
am  but  just  arrived  at  Paris,  and  I  have  business  which  may  keep 
me  here  a  few  weeks.  I  do  but  require  a  bedroom  and  a  small 
cabinet,  and  the  rent  must  be  modest.  I  am  not  a  milord 

“  I  am  sure  we  could  arrange,  Monsieur,”  said  M.  Georges, 
“though  I  could  not  well  divide  my  logement.  But  ioo  francs  a- 
month  is  not  much  !  ” 

“  I  fear  it  is  more  than  I  can  afford  ;  however,  if  you  will  give 
me  your  address,  I  will  call  and  see  the  rooms, — say  the  day  after 
to-morrow.  Between  this  and  then,  I  expect  letters  which  may 
more  clearly  decide  my  movements.” 

“  If  the  apartments  suit  you,”  said  M.  Lebeau,  “  you  will  at 
least  be  in  the  house  of  a  very  honest  man,  v/hich  is  more  than 
can  be  said  of  every  one  who  lets  furnished  apartments.  The 
house,  too,  has  a  concierge ,  with  a  handy  wife  who  will  arrange 
your  rooms  and  provide  you  with  coffee — or  tea,  which  you  Eng¬ 
lish  prefer — if  you  breakfast  at  home.” 

Here  M.  Georges  handed  a  card  to  Graham,  and  asked  what 
hour  he  would  call. 

“  About  twelve,  if  that  hour  is  convenient,”  said  Graham,  rising. 
“  I  presume  there  is  a  restaicrant  in  the  neighbourhood  where  I 
could  dine  reasonably.” 

“  Je  crois  bien — half-a-dozen.  I  can  recommend  to  you  one 
where  you  can  dine  en  prince  for  30  sous.  And  if  you  are  at 
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Paris  on  business,  and  want  any  letters  written  in  private,  I  anc 
also  recommend  to  you  my  friend  here,  M.  Lebeau.  Ay,  and  on 
affairs  his  advice  is  as  good  as  a  lawyer’s,  and  his  fee  a  bagatelle .” 

“  Don’t  believe  all  that  M.  Georges  so  flatteringly  says  of  me,” 
put  in  M.  Lebeau,  with  a  modest  half-smile,  and  in  English.  “  I 
should  tell  you  that  I,  like  yourself,  am  recently  arrived  at  Paris, 
having  bought  the  business  and  goodwill  of  my  predecessor  in 
the  apartment  I  occupy ;  and  it  is  only  to  the  respect  due  to  his 
antecedents,  and  on  the  score  of  a  few  letters  of  recommendation 
which  I  bring  from  Lyons,  that  I  can  attribute  the  confidence 
shown  to  me,  a  stranger  in  this  neighbourhood.  Still  I  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  I  am  always  glad  if  I  can  be 
of  service  to  the  English.  I  love  the  English  ” — he  said  this  with 
a  sort  of  melancholy  earnestness  which  seemed  sincere  ;  and  then 
added  in  a  more  careless  tone — “  I  have  met  with  much  kindness 
from  them  in  the  course  of  a  chequered  life.” 

“You  seem  a  very  good  fellow — in  fact  a  regular  trump,  M. 
Lebeau,”  replied  Graham,  in  the  same  language.  “  Give  me  your 
address.  To  say  truth,  I  am  a  very  poor  French  scholar,  as  you 
must  have  seen,  and  am  awfully  botherheaded  how  to  manage 
some  correspondence  on  matters  with  which  I  am  entrusted  by 
my  employer,  so  that  it  is  a  lucky  chance  which  has  brought  me 
acquainted  with  you.” 

M.  Lebeau  inclined  his  head  gracefully,  and  drew  from  a  very 
neat  morocco  case  a  card,  which  Graham  took  and  pocketed. 
Then  he  paid  for  his  coffee  and  lemonade,  and  returned  home 
well  satisfied  with  the  evening’s  adventure. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

The  next  morning  Graham  sent  for  M.  Renard,  and  consulted 
with  that  experienced  functionary  as  to  the  details  of  the  plan  of 
action  which  he  had  revolved  during  the  hours  of  a  sleepless 
night. 

“  In  conformity  with  your  advice,”  said  he,  “  not  to  expose 
myself  to  the  chance  of  future  annoyance,  by  confiding  to  a  man 
so  dangerous  as  the  false  Lebeau  my  name  and  address,  I  propose 
to  take  the  lodging  offered  to  me,  as  Mr.  Lamb,  an  attorney’s 
clerk,  commissioned  to  get  in  certain  debts,  and  transact  other 
matters  of  business,  on  behalf  of  his  employer’s  clients.  I  sup¬ 
pose  there  will  be  no  difficulty  with  the  police  in  this  change  of 
name,  now  that  passports  for  the  English  are  not  necessary  ?  ” 

“  Certainly  not.  You  will  have  no  trouble  in  that  respect.” 

“  I  shall  thus  be  enabled  very  naturally  to  improve  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  professional  letter-writer,  and  find  an  easy  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  introduce  the  name  of  Louise  Duval.  My  chief  difficulty, 
I  fear,  not  being  a  practical  actor,  will  be  to  keep  up  consistently 
the  queer  sort  of  language  I  have  adopted,  both  in  French  and  in 
English.  I  have  too  sharp  a  critic  in  a  man  so  consummate 
himself  in  stage  trick  and  disguise  as  M.  Lebeau,  not  to  feel  the 
necessity  of  getting  through  my  role  as  quickly  as  I  can.  Mean¬ 
while,  can  you  recommend  me  to  some  magasin  where  I  can 
obtain  a  suitable  change  of  costume  ?  I  can’t  always  wear  a 
travelling  suit,  and  I  must  buy  linen  of  coarser  texture  than  mine, 
and  with  the  initials  of  my  new  name  inscribed  on  it.” 

“  Quite  right  to  study  such  details ;  I  will  introduce  you  to  a 
magasin  near  the  Temple,  where  you  will  find  all  you  want.” 

“Next,  have  you  any  friends  or  relations  in  the  provinces 
unknown  to  M.  Lebeau,  to  whom  I  might  be  supposed  to  write 
about  debts  or  business  matters,  and  from  whom  I  might  have 
replies  ?  ” 
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I  will  think  over  it,  and  manage  that  for  you  very  easily. 
\  our  letters  shall  find  their  way  to  me,  and  I  will  dictate  the 
answers.” 

After  some  further  conversation  on  that  business,  M.  Renard 
made  an  appointment  to  meet  Graham  at  a  cafe  near  the  Temple 
later  in  the  afternoon,  and  took  his  departure. 

Graham  then  informed  his  laquais  de place  that,  though  he  kept 
on  his  lodgings,  he  was  going  into  the  country  for  a  few  days,  and 
should  not  want  the  man’s  services  till  he  returned.  He  therefore 
dismissed  and  paid  him  off  at  once,  so  that  the  laquais  might  not 
observe,  when  he  quitted  his  rooms  the  next  day,  that  he  took 
with  him  no  change  of  clothes,  &c. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Graham  Vane  has  been  for  some  days  in  the  apartment 
rented  of  M.  Georges.  He  takes  it  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Lamb — 
a  name  wisely  chosen,  less  common  than  Thompson  and  Smith, 
less  likely  to  be  supposed  an  assumed  name,  yet  common  enough 
not  to  be  able  easily  to  trace  it  to  any  special  family.  He 
appears,  as  he  had  proposed,  in  the  character  of  an  agent  em¬ 
ployed  by  a  solicitor  in  London  to  execute  sundry  commissions, 
and  to  collect  certain  outstanding  debts.  There  is  no  need  to 
mention  the  name  of  the  solicitor ;  if  there  were,  he  could  give 
the  name  of  his  own  solicitor,  to  whose  discretion  he  could  trust 
implicitly.  He  dresses  and  acts  up  to  his  assumed  character 
with  the  skill  of  a  man  who,  like  the  illustrious  Charles  Fox,  has, 
though  in  private  representations,  practised  the  stage-play  in 
which  Demosthenes  said  the  triple  art  of  oratory  consisted — who 
has  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  world,  and  has  that  adaptability  of 
intellect  which  knowledge  of  the  world  lends  to  one  who  is  so 
thoroughly  in  earnest  as  to  his  end  that  he  agrees  to  be  sportive 
as  to  his  means. 
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The  kind  .of  language  he  employs  when  speaking  English  to 
Lebeau  is  that  suited  to  the  rdle  of  a  dapper  young  underling  of 
vulgar  mind  habituated  to  vulgar  companionships.  I  feel  it  due, 
if  not  to  Graham  himself,  at  least  to  the  memory  of  the  dignified 
orator  whose  name  he  inherits,  so  to  modify  and  soften  the  hardy 
style  of  that  peculiar  diction  in  which  he  disguises  his  birth  and 
disgraces  his  culture,  that  it  is  only  here  and  there  that  I  can 
venture  to  indicate  the  general  tone  of  it.  But  in  order  to  supply 
my  deficiencies  therein,  the  reader  has  only  to  call  to  mind  the 
forms  of  phraseology  which  polite  novelists  in  vogue,  especially 
young-lady  novelists,  ascribe  to  well-born  gentlemen,  and  more 
emphatically  to  those  in  the  higher  ranks  of  the  Peerage.  No 
doubt  Graham,  in  his  capacity  of  critic,  had  been  compelled  to 
read,  in  order  to  review,  those  contributions  to  refined  literature, 
and  had  familiarised  himself  to  a  vein  of  conversation  abounding 
with  “swell,”  and  “stunner,”  and  “  awfully  jolly,”  in  its  libel  on 
manners  and  outrage  on  taste. 

He  has  attended  nightly  the  Cafe  Jean  Jacques ;  he  has 
improved  acquaintance  with  M.  Georges  and  M.  Lebeau  ;  he  has 
played  at  billiards,  he  has  played  at  dominoes,  with  the  latter. 
He  has  been  much  surprised  at  the  unimpeachable  honesty  which 
M.  Lebeau  has  exhibited  in  both  these  games.  In  billiards, 
indeed,  a  man  cannot  cheat  except  by  disguising  his  strength  ; 
it  is  much  the  same  in  dominoes, — it  is  skill  combined  with  luck, 
as  in  whist ;  but  in  whist  there  are  modes  of  cheating  which 
dominoes  do  not  allow, — you  can’t  mark  a  domino  as  you  can  a 
card.  It  was  perfectly  clear  to  Graham  that  M.  Lebeau  did  not 
gain  a  livelihood  by  billiards  or  dominoes  at  the  Cafe  Jean 
Jacqtces.  In  the  former  he  was  not  only  a  fair  but  a  generous 
player.  He  played  exceedingly  well,  despite  his  spectacles  ;  but 
he  gave,  with  something  of  a  Frenchman’s  lofty  fanfaronnadex 
larger  odds  to  his  adversary  than  his  play  justified.  In  domi¬ 
noes,  where  such  odds  could  not  well  be  given,  he  insisted  on 
playing  such  small  stakes  as  two  or  three  francs  might  cover. 
In  short,  M.  Lebeau  puzzled  Graham.  All  about  M.  Lebeau, 
his  manner,  his  talk,  was  irreproachable,  and  baffled  suspicion  ; 
except  in  this,  Graham  gradually  discovered  that  the  caft  had  a 
quasi  political  character.  Listening  to  talkers  round  him,  he 
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overheard  much  that  might  well  have  shocked  the  notions  of  a 
moderate  Liberal ;  much  that  held  in  disdain  the  objects  to 
which,  in  1869,  an  English  Radical  directed  his  aspirations 
Vote  by  ballot,  universal  suffrage,  &c. — such  objects  the  French 
had  already  attained.  By  the  talkers  at  the  Cafe  Jean  Jacques 
they  were  deemed  to  be  the  tricky  contrivances  of  tyranny.  In 
fact,  the  talk  was  more  scornful  of  what  Englishmen  understand 
by  radicalism  or  democracy  than  Graham  ever  heard  from  the 
lips  of  an  ultra-Tory.  It  assumed  a  strain  of  philosophy  far 
above  the  vulgar  squabbles  of  ordinary  party  politicians — a 
philosophy  which  took  for  its  fundamental  principles  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  religion  and  of  private  property.  These  two  objects  seemed 
dependent  the  one  on  the  other.  The  philosophers  of  the  Jean 
Jacqties  held  with  that  expounder  of  Internationalism,  Eugene 
Dupont,  “  Nous  ne  voulons  plus  de  religion,  car  les  religions 
etouffent  l’intelligence.” 1  Now  and  then,  indeed,  a  dissentient 
voice  was  raised  as  to  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  but, 
with  one  exception,  it  soon  sank  into  silence.  No  voice  was 
raised  in  defence  of  private  property.  These  sages  appeared  for 
the  most  part  to  belong  to  the  class  of  ouvriers  or  artisans. 
Some  of  them  were  foreigners — Belgian,  German,  English ;  all 
seemed  well  off  for  their  calling.  Indeed  they  must  have  had 
comparatively  high  wages,  to  judge  by  their  dress  and  the  money 
they  spent  on  regaling  themselves.  The  language  of  several  was 
well  chosen,  at  times  eloquent.  Some  brought  with  them  women 
who  seemed  respectable,  and  who  often  joined  in  the  conversa¬ 
tion,  especially  when  it  turned  upon  the  law  of  marriage  as  a 
main  obstacle  to  all  personal  liberty  and  social  improvement. 
If  this  was  a  subject  on  which  the  women  did  not  all  agree,  still 
they  discussed  it,  without  prejudice  and  with  admirable  sang 
froid.  Yet  many  of  them  looked  like  wives  and  mothers.  Now 
and  then  a  young  journeyman  brought  with  him  a  young  lady 
of  more  doubtful  aspect,  but  such  a  couple  kept  aloof  from  the 
others.  Now  and  then,  too,  a  man  evidently  of  higher  station 
than  that  of  ouvrier,  and  who  was  received  by  the  philosophers 
with  courtesy  and  respect,  joined  one  of  the  tables  and  ordered 

1  Discours  par  Eugene  Dupont  &  la  Cl&ture  du  Congrfes  de  Bruxelles,  Sept.  3,  1868. 
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a  bowl  of  punch  for  general  participation.  In  such  occasional 
visitors,  Graham,  still  listening,  detected  a  writer  of  the  press  ; 
now  and  then,  a  small  artist,  or  actor,  or  medical  student.  Among 
the  habituh  there  was  one  man,  an  ouvrier ,  in  whom  Graham 
could  not  help  feeling  an  interest.  He  was  called  Monnier,  some¬ 
times  more  familiarly  Armand,  his  baptismal  appellation.  This 
man  had  a  bold  and  honest  expression  of  countenance.  lie 
talked  like  one  who,  if  he  had  not  read  much,  had  thought  much 
on  the  subjects  he  loved  to  discuss.  He  argued  against  the 
capital  of  employers  quite  as  ably  as  Mr.  Mill  has  argued  against 
the  rights  of  property  in  land.  He  was  still  more  eloquent 
against  the  laws  of  marriage  and  heritage.  But  his  was  the  one 
voice  not  to  be  silenced  in  favour  of  a  Supreme  Being.  He  had 
at  least  the  courage  of  his  opinions,  and  was  always  thoroughly 
in  earnest.  M.  Lebeau  seemed  to  know  this  man,  and  honoured 
him  with  a  nod  and  a  smile,  when  passing  by  him  to  the  table 
he  generally  occupied.  This  familiarity  with  a  man  of  that  class, 
and  of  opinions  so  extreme,  excited  Graham’s  curiosity.  One 
evening  he  said  to  Lebeau,  “A  queer  fellow  that  you  have  just 
nodded  to.” 

“  How  so  ?  ” 

“Well,  he  has  queer  notions.” 

“  Notions  shared,  I  believe,  by  many  of  your  countrymen  ?  ” 

“  I  should  think  not  many.  Those  poor  simpletons  yonder 
may  have  caught  them  from  their  French  fellow-workmen,  but  I 
don’t  think  that  even  the  gobemouches  in  our  National  Reform 
Society  open  their  mouths  to  swallow  such  wasps.” 

“Yet  I  believe  the  association  to  which  most  of  those  cuvriers 
belong  had  its  origin  in  England.” 

“  Indeed  !  what  association  ?  ” 

“  The  International.” 

‘'Ah,  I  have  heard  of  that.” 

Lebeau  turned  his  green  spectacles  full  on  Graham’s  face  as 
he  said  slowly,  “  And  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?  ” 

Graham  prudently  checked  the  disparaging  reply  that  first 
occurred  to  him,  and  said,  “  I  know  so  little  about  it  that  I  would 
rather  ask  you.” 

“  I  think  it  might  become  formidable  if  it  found  able  leaders 
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who  knew  how  to  use  it.  Pardon  me — how  came  you  to  know 
of  this  cafe?  Were  you  recommended  to  it?” 

“  No  ;  I  happened  to  be  in  this  neighbourhood  on  business,  and 
walked  in,  as  I  might  into  any  other  cafe." 

“You  don’t  interest  yourself  in  the  great  social  questions 
which  are  agitated  below  the  surface  of  this  best  of  all  possible 
worlds  ?  ” 

“  I  can’t  say  that  I  trouble  my  head  much  about  them.” 

“  A  game  at  dominoes  before  M.  Georges  arrives  ?  ” 

“Willingly.  Is  M.  Georges  one  of  those  agitators  below  the 
surface  ?  ” 

“No  indeed.  It  is  for  you  to  play.” 

Here  M.  Georges  arrived,  and  no  further  conversation  on 
political  or  social  questions  ensued. 

Graham  had  already  called  more  than  once  at  M.  Lebeau’s 
office,  and  asked  him  to  put  into  good  French  various  letters  on 
matters  of  business,  the  subjects  of  which  had  been  furnished 
by  M.  Renard.  The  office  was  rather  imposing  and  stately, 
considering  the  modest  nature  of  M.  Lebeau’s  ostensible  profes¬ 
sion.  It  occupied  the  entire  ground-floor  of  a  corner  house,  with 
a  front-door  at  one  angle  and  a  back-door  at  the  other.  The 
anteroom  to  his  cabinet,  and  in  which  Graham  had  generally  to 
wait  some  minutes  before  he  was  introduced,  was  generally  well 
filled,  and  not  only  by  persons  who,  by  their  dress  and  outward 
appearance,  might  be  fairly  supposed  sufficiently  illiterate  to 
require  his  aid  as  polite  letter-writers — not  only  by  servant-maids 
and  grisettes,  by  sailors,  zouaves,  and  journeymen  workmen — but 
not  unfrequently  by  clients  evidently  belonging  to  a  higher,  or 
at  least  a  richer,  class  of  society, — men  with  clothes  made  by  a 
fashionable  tailor — men,  again,  who,  less  fashionably  attired, 
looked  like  opulent  tradesmen  and  fathers  of  well-to-do  families 
-—the  first  generally  young,  the  last  generally  middle-aged.  All 
these  denizens  of  a  higher  world  were  introduced  by  a  saturnine 
clerk  into  M.  Lebeau’s  reception-room,  very  quickly  and  in  prece¬ 
dence  of  the  ouvriers  and  grisettes. 

“  What  can  this  mean  ?  ”  thought  Graham.  “  Is  it  really  that 
this  humble  business  avowed  is  the  cloak  to  some  political  con- 
piracy  concealed — the  International  Association?’  And,  so 
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pondering,  the  clerk  one  day  singled  him  from  the  crowd  and 
admitted  him  into  M.  Lebeau’s  cabinet.  Graham  thought  the 
time  had  now  arrived  when  he  might  safely  approach  the  subject 
that  had  brought  him  to  the  Faubourg  Montmartre. 

“  You  are  very  good,”  said  Graham,  speaking  in  the  English 
of  a  young  earl  in  our  elegant  novels — “  you  are  very  good  to  let 
me  in  while  you  have  so  many  swells  and  nobs  waiting  for  you 
in  the  other  room.  But,  I  say,  old  fellow,  you  have  not  the 
cheek  to  tell  me  that  they  want  you  to  correct  their  cocker  or 
spoon  for  them  by  proxy  ?  ” 

“  Pardon  me,”  answered  M.  Lebeau  in  French,  “  if  I  prefer 
my  own  language  in  replying  to  you.  I  speak  the  English  I 
learned  many  years  ago,  and  your  language  in  the  beau  monde , 
to  which  you  evidently  belong,  is  strange  to  me.  You  are  quite 
right,  however,  in  your  surmise  that  I  have  other  clients  than 
those  who,  like  yourself,  think  I  could  correct  their  verbs  or  their 
spelling.  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  world,— I  know  some¬ 
thing  of  it,  and  something  of  the  law ;  so  that  many  persons 
come  to  me  for  advice  and  for  legal  information  on  terms  more 
moderate  than  those  of  an  avoue.  But  my  antechamber  is  full, 
I  am  pressed  for  time  ;  excuse  me  if  I  ask  you  to  say  at  once 
in  what  I  can  be  agreeable  to  you  to-day.” 

“  Ah  !  ”  said  Graham,  assuming  a  very  earnest  look,  “  you  do 
know  the  world,  that  is  clear ;  and  you  do  know  the  law  of 
France — eh?” 

“  Yes,  a  little.” 

“  What  I  wanted  to  say  at  present  may  have  something  to  do 
with  French  law,  and  I  meant  to  ask  you  either  to  recommend 
to  me  a  sharp  lawyer,  or  to  tell  me  how  I  can  best  get  at  your 
famous  police  here.” 

“  Police  ?  ” 

“  I  think  I  may  require  the  service  of  one  of  those  officers 
whom  we  in  England  call  detectives ;  but  if  you  are  busy  now, 
I  can  call  to-morrow.” 

“  I  spare  you  two  minutes.  Say  at  once,  dear  Monsieur,  what 
you  want  with  law  or  police  ?  ” 

“  I  am  instructed  to  find  out  the  address  of  a  certain  Louise 
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Duval,  daughter  of  a  drawing-master  named  Adolphe  Duval, 
living  in  the  Rue  - - in  the  year  1848.” 

Graham,  while  he  thus  said,  naturally  looked  Lebeau  in  the 
face — not  pryingly,  not  significantly,  but  as  a  man  generally  does 
look  in  the  face  the  other  man  whom  he  accosts  seriously.  The 
change  in  the  face  he  regarded  was  slight,  but  it  was  unmistakable. 
It  was  the  sudden  meeting  of  the  eyebrows,  accompanied  with 
the  sudden  jerk  of  the  shoulder  and  bend  of  the  neck,  which 
betoken  a  man  taken  by  surprise,  and  who  pauses  to  reflect 
before  he  replies.  His  pause  was  but  momentary. 

“  For  what  object  is  this  address  required  ?  ” 

“  That  I  don’t  know  ;  but  evidently  for  some  advantage  to 
Madame  or  Mademoiselle  Duval,  if  still  alive,  because  my 
employer  authorises  me  to  spend  no  less  than  ^100  in  ascertain¬ 
ing  where  she  is,  if  alive,  or  where  she  was  buried,  if  dead;  and 
if  other  means  fail,  I  am  instructed  to  advertise  to  the  effect — 
‘  That  if  Louise  Duval,  or,  in  case  of  her  death,  any  children  of 
hers  living  in  the  year  1849,  will  communicate  with  some  person 
whom  I  may  appoint  at  Paris — such  intelligence,  authenticated, 
may  prove  to  the  advantage  of  the  party  advertised  for.’  I  am, 
however,  told  not  to  resort  to  this  means  without  consulting 
either  with  a  legal  adviser  or  the  police.” 

“  Hem  l — have  you  inquired  at  the  house  where  this  lady  was, 
you  say,  living  in  1848  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  I  have  done  that ;  but  very  clumsily,  I  dare  say — 
through  a  friend — and  learned  nothing.  But  I  must  not  keep 
you  now.  I  think  I  shall  apply  at  once  to  the  police.  What 
should  I  say  when  I  get  to  the  bui'eau  ?  ” 

“  Stop,  Monsieur,  stop.  I  do  not  advise  you  to  apply  to  the 
police.  It  would  be  waste  of  time  and  money.  Allow  me  to 
think  over  the  matter.  I  shall  see  you  this  evening  at  the  Cafi 
Jean  Jacques  at  eight  o’clock.  Till  then  do  nothing.” 

“  All  right :  I  obey  you.  The  whole  thing  is  out  of  my  way 
of  business — awfully.  Bon  jour!' 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

PUNCTUALLY  at  eight  o’clock  Graham  Vane  had  taken  his  seat 
at  a  corner  table  at  the  remote  end  of  the  Cafe  Jeati  Jacques , 
called  for  his  cup  of  coffee  and  his  evening  journal,  and  awaited 
the  arrival  of  M.  Lebeau.  His  patience  was  not  tasked  long. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  Frenchman  entered,  paused  at  th zcomptoir, 
as  was  his  habit,  to  address  a  polite  salutation  to  the  well-dressed 
lady  who  there  presided,  nodded  as  usual  to  Armand  Monnier, 
then  glanced  round,  recognised  Graham  with  a  smile,  and 
approached  his  table  with  the  quiet  grace  of  movement  by  which 
he  was  distinguished. 

Seating  himself  opposite  to  Graham,  and  speaking  in  a  voice 
too  low  to  be  heard  by  others,  and  in  French,  he  then  said — 

“  In  thinking  over  your  communication  this  morning,  it  strikes 
me  as  probable,  perhaps  as  certain,  that  this  Louise  Duval  or  her 
children,  if  she  have  any,  must  be  entitled  to  some  moneys 
bequeathed  to  her  by  a  relation  or  friend  in  England.  What 
say  you  to  that  assumption,  M.  Lamb  ?” 

“You  area  sharp  fellow,”  answered  Graham.  “Just  what  I 
say  to  myself.  Why  else  should  I  be  instructed  to  go  to  such 
expense  in  finding  her  out  ?  Most  likely,  if  one  can’t  trace  her, 
or  her  children  born  before  the  date  named,  any  such  moneys 
will  go  to  some  one  else  ;  and  that  some  one  else,  whoever  he  be, 
has  commissioned  my  employer  to  find  out.  But  I  don’t  imagine 
any  sum  due  to  her  or  her  heirs  can  be  much,  or  that  the  matter 
is  very  important ;  for,  if  so,  the  thing  would  not  be  carelessly 
left  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  small  fry  like  myself,  and  clapped 
in  along  with  a  lot  of  other  business  as  an  off-hand  job.” 

“  Will  you  tell  me  who  employed  you  ?  ” 

“  No,  I  don’t  feel  authorised  to  do  that  at  present ;  and  I  don’t 
see  the  necessity  of  it.  It  seems  to  me,  on  consideration,  a 
matter  for  the  police  to  ferret  out ;  only,  as  I  asked  before,  how 
should  I  get  at  the  police  ?  ” 
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“That  is  not  difficult.  It  is  just  possible  that  I  might  help 
you  better  than  any  lawyer  or  any  detective.” 

“Why,  did  you  ever  know  this  Louise  Duval  ?  ” 

“  Excuse  me,  M.  Lamb  :  you  refuse  me  your  full  confidence ; 
allow  me  to  imitate  your  reserve.” 

“  Oho !  ”  said  Graham  ;  “  shut  up  as  close  as  you  like ;  it  is 
nothing  to  me.  Only  observe,  there  is  this  difference  between  us, 
that  I  am  employed  by  another.  He  does  not  authorise  me  to 
name  him  ;  and  if  I  did  commit  that  indiscretion,  I  might  lose 
my  bread  and  cheese.  Whereas  you  have  nobody’s  secret  to 
guard  but  your  own,  in  saying  whether  or  not  you  ever  knew  a 
Madame  or  Mademoiselle  Duval.  And  if  you  have  some  reason 
for  not  getting  me  the  information  I  am  instructed  to  obtain,  that 
is  also  a  reason  for  not  troubling  you  farther.  And  after  all,  old 
boy  ”  (with  a  familiar  slap  on  Lebeau’s  stately  shoulder),  “  after 
all,  it  is  I  who  would  employ  you ;  you  don’t  employ  me.  And 
if  you  find  out  the  lady,  it  is  you  who  would  get  the  £100, 
not  I.” 

M.  Lebeau  mechanically  brushed,  with  a  light  movement  of 
hand,  the  shoulder  which  the  Englishman  had  so  pleasantly 
touched,  drew  himself  and  chair  some  inches  back  and  said, 
slowly — 

“  M.  Lamb,  let  us  talk  as  gentleman  to  gentleman.  Put  aside 
the  question  of  money  altogether,  I  must  first  know  why  your 
employer  wants  to  hunt  out  this  poor  Louise  Duval.  It  may  be 
to  her  injury,  and  I  would  do  her  none  if  you  offered  thousands 
where  you  offer  pounds.  I  forestall  the  condition  of  mutual 
confidence  ;  I  own  that  I  have  known  her — it  is  many  years  ago  ; 
and,  M.  Lamb,  though  a  Frenchman  very  often  injures  a  woman 
from  love,  he  is  in  a  worse  plight  for  bread  and  cheese  than  I  am 
if  he  injures  her  for  money.” 

“  Is  he  thinking  of  the  duchess’s  jewels  ?”  thought  Graham. 

“  Bravo,  mon  vieux ,”  he  said,  aloud  ;  “  but  as  I  don’t  know  what 
my  employer’s  motive  in  his  commission  is,  perhaps  you  can 
enlighten  me.  How  could  his  inquiry  injure  Louise  Duval  ?  ” 

“  I  cannot  say ;  but  you  English  have  the  power  to  divorce 
your  wives.  Louise  Duval  may  have  married  an  Englishman, 
separated  from  him,  and  he  wants  to  know  where  he  can  find,  in 
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order  to  criminate  and  divorce  her,  or  it  may  be  to  insist  on  her 
return  to  him.” 

“  "Bosh  !  that  is  not  likely.” 

“  Perhaps,  then,  some  English  friend  she  may  have  known  has 
left  her  a  bequest,  which  would  of  course  lapse  to  some  one  else 
if  she  be  not  living.” 

“  By  gad  !  ”  cried  Graham,  “  I  think  you  hit  the  right  nail  on 
the  head  :  c'est  cela.  But  what  then  ?  ” 

“Well,  if  I  thought  any  substantial  benefit  to  Louise  Duval 
might  result  from  the  success  of  your  inquiry,  I  would  really  see 
if  it  were  in  my  power  to  help  you.  But  I  must  have  time  to 
consider.” 

“  How  long  ?  ” 

“  I  can’t  exactly  say  ;  perhaps  three  or  four  days.” 

“  Bon  !  I  will  wait.  Here  comes  M.  Georges.  I  leave  you  to 
dominoes  and  him.  Good-night.” 

Late  that  night  M.  Lebeau  was  seated  alone  in  a  chamber 
connected  with  the  cabinet  in  which  he  received  visitors.  A 
ledger  was  open  before  him,  which  he  scanned  with  careful  eyes, 
no  longer  screened  by  spectacles.  The  survey  seemed  to.  satisfy 
him.  He  murmured,  “  It  suffices — the  time  has  come  ;  ”  closed 
the  book — returned  it  to  his  bureau,  which  he  locked  up — and 
then  wrote  in  cipher  the  letter  here  reduced  into  English  : — 

“  Dear  AND  NOBLE  Friend, — Events  march  ;  the  Empire  is 
everywhere  undermined.  Our  treasury  has  thriven  in  my  hands  ; 
the  sums  subscribed  and  received  by  me  through  you  have 
become  more  than  quadrupled  by  advantageous  speculations,  in 
which  M.  Georges  has  been  a  most  trustworthy  agent.  A  por¬ 
tion  of  them  I  have  continued  to  employ  in  the  mode  suggested — 
viz.,  in  bringing  together  men  discreetly  chosen  as  being  in  their 
various  ways  representatives  and  ringleaders  of  the  motley 
varieties  that,  when  united  at  the  right  moment,  form  a  Parisian 
mob.  But  from  that  right  moment  we  are  as  yet  distant. 
Before  we  can  call  passion  into  action,  we  must  prepare  opinion 
for  change.  I  propose  now  to  devote  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  our  fund  towards  the  inauguration  of  a  journal  which  shall 
gradually  give  voice  to  our  designs.  Trust  to  me  to  insure  its 
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success,  and  obtain  the  aid  of  writers  who  will  have  no  notion  of 
the  uses  to  which  they  ultimately  contribute.  Now  that  the 
time  has  come  to  establish  for  ourselves  an  organ  in  the  press, 
addressing  higher  orders  of  intelligence  than  those  which  are 
needed  to  destroy,  and  incapable  of  reconstructing,  the  time  has 
also  arrived  for  the  reappearance  in  his  proper  name  and  rank  of 
the  man  in  whom  you  take  so  gracious  an  interest.  In  vain  you 
have  pressed  him  to  do  so  before ;  till  now  he  had  not  amassed 
together,  by  the  slow  process  of  petty  gains  and  constant  savings, 
with  such  additions  as  prudent  speculations  on  his  own  account 
might  contribute,  the  modest  means  necessary  to  his  resumed 
position.  And  as  he  always  contended  against  your  generous 
offers,  no  consideration  should  ever  tempt  him  either  to  appro¬ 
priate  to  his  personal  use  a  single  sou  intrusted  to  him  for  a  public 
purpose,  or  to  accept  from  friendship  the  pecuniary  aid  which 
would  abase  him  into  the  hireling  of  a  cause.  No!  Victor  de 
Mauleon  despises  too  much  the  tools  that  he  employs  to  allow 
any.  man  hereafter  to  say,  ‘  Thou  also  wert  a  tool,  and  hast  been 
paid  for  thy  uses.’ 

“  But  to  restore  the  victim  of  calumny  to  his  rightful  place  in 
this  gaudy  world,  stripped  of  youth  and  reduced  in  fortune,  is  a 
task  that  may  well  seem  impossible.  To-morrow  he  takes  the 
first  step  towards  the  achievement  of  the  impossible.  Experience 
is  no  bad  substitute  for  youth,  and  ambition  is  made  stronger 
by  the  goad  of  poverty. 

“  Thou  shalt  hear  of  his  news  soon." 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  next  day  at  noon  M.  Louvier  was  closeted  in  his  study 
with  M.  Gandrin. 

“  Yes,”  cried  Louvier,  “  I  have  behaved  very  handsomely  to^the 
beau  Marquis.  No  one  can  say  to  the  contrary.” 

“  True,”  answered  Gandrin.  “  Besides  the  easy  terms  for  the 
transfer  of  the  mortgages,  that  free  bonus  of  iooo  louis  is  a 
generous  and  noble  act  of  munificence.” 

“  Is  it  not !  and  my  youngster  has  already  begun  to  do  with  it 
as  I  meant  and  expected.  He  has  taken  a  fine  apartment ;  he 
has  bought  a  coupe  and  horses ;  he  has  placed  himself  in  the 
hands  of  the  Chevalier  de  Finisterre  ;  he  is  entered  at  the  Jockey 
Club.  Parbleu ,  the  iooo  louis  will  be  soon  gone.” 

“  And  then  ?  ” 

“  And  then  ! — why,  he  will  have  tasted  the  sweets  of  Parisian 
life.  He  will  think  with  disgust  of  the  vieux  vianoir.  He  can 
borrow  no  more.  I  must  remain  sole  mortgagee,  and  I  shall 
behave  as  handsomely  in  buying  his  estates  as  I  have  behaved 
in  increasing  his  income.” 

Here  a  clerk  entered  and  said  “  that  a  monsieur  wished  to  sec 
M.  Louvier  for  a  few  minutes  in  private,  on  urgent  business.” 

“  Tell  him  to  send  in  his  card.” 

“  He  has  declined  to  do  so,  but  states  that  he  has  already  the 
honour  of  your  acquaintance.” 
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“  A  writer  in  the  press,  perhaps  ;  or  is  he  an  artist  ?  ” 

“  I  have  not  seen  him  before,  Monsieur,  but  he  has  the  air  trfo 
ccmme  il faut 

“Well,  you  may  admit  him.  I  will  not  detain  you  longer,  my 
dear  Gandrin.  My  homages  to  Madame.  Bon  jour." 

Louvier  bowed  out  M.  Gandrin,  and  then  rubbed  his  hands 
complacently.  He  was  in  high  spirits.  “  Aha,  my  dear  Marquis, 
thou  art  in  my  trap  now.  Would  it  were  thy  father  instead,”  he 
muttered  chucklingly,  and  then  took  his  stand  on  the  hearth,  with 
his  back  to  the  fireless  grate.  There  entered  a  gentleman  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well  dressed — dressed  according  to  the  fashion,  but 
still  as  became  one  of  ripe  middle  age,  not  desiring  to  pass  for 
younger  than  he  was. 

He  was  tall,  with  a  kind  of  lofty  ease  in  his  air  and  his  move¬ 
ments  ;  not  slight  of  frame,  but  spare  enough  to  disguise  the 
strength  and  endurance  which  belong  to  sinews  and  thews  of 
steel,  freed  from  all  superfluous  flesh,  broad  across  the  shoulders, 
thin  in  the  flanks.  His  dark  hair  had  in  youth  been  luxuriant 
in  thickness  and  curl ;  it  was  now  clipped  short,  and  had  become 
bare  at  the  temples,  but  it  still  retained  the  lustre  of  its  colour 
and  the  crispness  of  its  ringlets.  He  wore  neither  beard  nor  . 
moustache,  and  the  darkness  of  his  hair  was  contrasted  by  a  clear 
fairness  of  complexion,  healthful,  though  somewhat  pale,  and  eyes 
of  that  rare  grey  tint  which  has  in  it  no  shade  of  blue — peculiar 
eyes,  which  give  a  very  distinct  character  to  the  face.  The  man 
must  have  been  singularly  handsome  in  youth  ;  he  was  handsome 
still,  though  probably  in  his  forty-seventh  or  forty-eighth  year, 
doubtless  a  very  different  kind  of  comeliness.  The  form  of  the 
features  and  the  contour  of  the  face  were  those  that  suit  the 
rounded  beauty  of  the  Greek  outline,  and  such  beauty  would 
naturally  have  been  the  attribute  of  the  countenance  in  earlier 
days.  But  the  cheeks  were  now  thin,  and  with  lines  of  care  and 
sorrow  between  nostril  and  lip,  so  that  the  shape  of  the  face 
seemed  lengthened,  and  the  features  had  become  more  salient. 

Louvier  gazed  at  his  visitor  with  a  vague  idea  that  he  had  seen 
nim  before,  and  could  not  remember  where  or  when  ;  but,  at  all 
events,  he  recognised  at  the  first  glance  a  man  of  rank  and  of  the 
great  world. 
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“Pray  be  seated,  Monsieur!”  he  said,  resuming  his  own 
easy-chair. 

The  visitor  obeyed  the  invitation  with  a  very  graceful  bend  of 
his  head,  drew  his  chair  near  to  the  financier’s,  stretched  his 
limbs  with  the  ease  of  a  man  making  himself  at  home,  and 
fixing  his  calm  bright  eyes  quietly  on  Louvier,  said,  with  a  bland 
smile — 

“My  dear  old  friend,  do  you  not  remember  me  ?  You  are  less 
altered  than  I  am.” 

Louvier  stared  hard  and  long  ;  his  lip  fell,  his  cheek  paled,  and 
at  last  he  faltered  out,  “  Ciel !  is  it  possible  !  Victor — the  Vicomte 
de  Mauleon  ?  ” 

“  At  your  service,  my  dear  Louvier.”' 

There  was  a  pause ;  the  financier  was  evidently  confused  and 
embarrassed,  and  not  less  evidently  the  visit  of  the  “  dear  old 
friend  ”  was  unwelcome. 

“  Vicomte,”  he  said  at  last,  “  this  is  indeed  a  surprise  ;  I  thought 
you  had  long  since  quitted  Paris  for  good.” 

L'homme propose',  &c.  I  have  returned,  and  mean  to  enjoy  4 
the  rest  of  my  days  in  the  metropolis  of  the  Graces  and  the 
Pleasures.  What  though  we  are  not  so  young  as  we  were, 
Louvier,— we  have  more  vigour  in  us  than  the  new  generation  ; 
and  though  it  may  no  longer  befit  us  to  renew  the  gay  carousals 
of  old,  life  has  still  excitements  as  vivid  for  the  social  tempera¬ 
ment  and  ambitious  mind.  Yes,  the  roi  des  viveurs  returns  to 
Paris  for  a  more  solid  throne  than  he  filled  before.” 

“  Are  you  serious  ?  ” 

“  As  serious  as  the  French  gaiety  will  permit  one  to  be.” 

“Alas,  M.  le  Vicomte!  can  you  flatter  yourself  that  you  will 
regain  the  society  you  have  quitted,  and  the  name  you  have _ ” 

Louvier  stopped  short ;  something  in  the  Vicomte’s  eye 
daunted  him. 

The  name  I  have  laid  aside  for  convenience  of  travel. 
Princes  travel  incognito,  and  so  may  a  simple  gentilhowime. 
‘Regain  my  place  in  society,’  say  you?  Yes;  it  is  not  that 
which  troubles  me.” 

“  What  does  ?  ” 

“  The  consideration  whether  on  a  very  modest  income  I  can  be 
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sufficiently  esteemed  for  myself  to  render  that  society  more 
pleasant  than  ever.  Ah,  mon  cher !  why  recoil  ?  why  so  fright¬ 
ened  ?  Do  you  think  I  am  going  to  ask  you  for  money  ?  Have 
I  ever  done  so  since  we  parted  ?  and  did  I  ever  do  so  before 
without  repaying  you  ?  Bah !  you  roturiers  are  worse  than  the 
Bourbons.  You  never  learn  or  unlearn.  ‘  Fors  non  mutat  genus.'  ” 

The  magnificent  millionnaire ,  accustomed  to  the  homage  of 
grandees  from  the  Faubourg  and  lions  from  the  Chaussee  d’Antin, 
rose  to  his  feet  in  superb  wrath,  less  at  the  taunting  words  than 
at  the  haughtiness  of  mien  with  which  they  were  uttered. 

“  Monsieur,  I  cannot  permit  you  to  address  me  in  that  tone. 
Do  you  mean  to  insult  me  ?” 

“  Certainly  not.  Tranquillise  your  nerves,  reseat  yourself,  and 
listen  ; — reseat  yourself,  I  say.” 

Louvier  dropped  into  his  chair. 

“No,”  resumed  the  Vicomte,  politely,  “I  do  not  come  here  to 
insult  you,  neither  do  I  come  to  ask  money  ;  I  assume  that  I  am 
in  my  rights  when  I  ask  M.  Louvier  what  has  become  of  Louise 
Duval?” 

“  Louise  Duval !  I  know  nothing  about  her.” 

“  Possibly  not  now ;  but  you  did  know  her  well  enough,  when 
we  two  parted,  to  be  a  candidate  for  her  hand.  You  did  know 
her  enough  to  solicit  my  good  offices  in  promotion  of  your  suit ; 
and  you  did,  at  my  advice,  quit  Paris  to  seek  her  at  Aix-la-, 
Chapelle.” 

“  What !  have  you,  M.  de  Mauleon,  not  heard  news  of  her  since 
that  day  ?  ” 

“  I  decline  to  accept  your  question  as  an  answer  to  mine.  You 
went  to  Aix-la-Chapelle  ;  you  saw  Louise  Duval ;  at  my  urgent 
request  she  condescended  to  accept  your  hand.” 

“  No,  M.  de  MauHon,  she  did  not  accept  my  hand.  I  did  not 
even  see  her.  The  day  before  I  arrived  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  she 
had  left  it — not  alone — left  it  with  her  lover.” 

“Her  lover!  You  do  not  mean  the  miserable  Englishman 
who - ” 

“  No  Englishman,”  interrupted  Louvier,  fiercely.  “  Enough 
that  the  step  she  took  placed  an  eternal  barrier  between  her  and 
myself.  I  have  never  even  sought  to  hear  Df  her  since  that  day. 
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Vicomte,  that  woman  was  the  one  love  of  my  life.  I  loved  her 
as  you  must  have  known,  to  folly — to  madness.  And  how  was 
my  love  requited  ?  Ah  !  you  open  a  very  deep  wound,  M.  le 
Vicomte.” 

“  Pardon  me,  Louvier ;  I  did  not  give  you  credit  for  feelings  so 
keen  and  so  genuine,  nor  did  I  think  myself  thus  easily  affected 
by  matters  belonging  to  a  past  life  so  remote  from  the  present. 
For  whom  did  Louise  forsake  you  ?  ” 

“  It  matters  not — he  is  dead.” 

“  I  regret  to  hear  that ;  I  might  have  avenged  you.” 

“  I  need  no  one  to  avenge  my  wrong.  Let  this  pass.” 

“Not  yet.  Louise,  you  say,  fled  with  a  seducer?  So  proud 
as  she  was,  I  can  scarcely  believe  it.” 

“  Oh,  it  was  not  with  a  roturier  she  fled  ;  her  pride  would  not 
have  allowed  that.” 

“  He  must  have  deceived  her  somehow.  Did  she  continue  to 
live  with  him  ?” 

“  That  question,  at  least,  I  can  answer ;  for  though  I  lost  all 
trace  of  her  life,  his  life  was  pretty  well  known  to  me  till  its  end  ; 
and  a  very  few  months  after  she  fled  he  was  enchained  to  another. 
Let  us  talk  of  her  no  more.” 

“Ay,  ay,”  muttered  De  Mauleon,  “some  disgraces  are  not  to 
be  redeemed,  and  therefore  not  to  be  discussed.  To  me,  though 
a  relation,  Louise  Duval  was  but  little  known,  and  after  what 

% 

you  teM  me,  I  cannot  dispute  your  right  to  say,  ‘  talk  of  her  no 
more.’  You  loved  her,  and  she  wronged  you.  My  poor  Louvier, 
pardon  me  if  I  made  an  old  wound  bleed  afresh.” 

These  words  were  said  with  a  certain  pathetic  tenderness ; 
they  softened  Louvier  towards  the  speaker. 

After  a  short  pause  the  Vicomte  swept  his  hand  over  his  brow, 
as  if  to  dismiss  from  his  mind  a  painful  and  obtrusive  thought ; 
then  with  a  changed  expression  of  countenance — an  expression 
frank  and  winning — with  voice  and  with  manner  in  which  no 
vestige  remained  of  the  irony  or  the  haughtiness  with  which  he 
had  resented  the  frigidity  of  his  reception,  he  drew  his  chair  still 
nearer  to  Louvier’s,  and  resumed  :  “  Our  situations,  Paul  Louvier, 
are  much  changed  since  we  two  became  friends.  I  then  could 
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say,  ‘  Open  sesame  ’  to  whatever  recesses,  forbidden  to  vulgar 
footsteps,  the  adventure^  whom  I  took  by  the  hand  might  wish 
to  explore.  In  those  days  my  heart  was  warm ;  I  liked  you, 
Louvier — honestly  liked  you.  I  think  our  personal  acquaintance 
commenced  in  some  gay  gathering  of  young  viveurs ,  whose 
behaviour  to  you  offended  my  sense  of  good  breeding  ?  ” 

Louvier  coloured,  and  muttered  inaudibly. 

De  Mauleon  continued  :  “  I  felt  it  due  to  you  to  rebuke  their 
incivilities,  the  more  so  as  you  evinced  on  that  occasion  your 
own  superiority  in  sense  and  temper,  permit  me  to  add,  with  no 
lack  of  becoming  spirit.” 

Louvier  bowed  his  head,  evidently  gratified. 

“  From  that  day  we  became  familiar.  If  any  obligation  to  me 
were  incurred,  you  would  not  have  been  slow  to  return  it.  On 
more  than  one  occasion  when  I  was  rapidly  wasting  money — 
and  money  was  plentiful  with  you — you  generously  offered  me 
your  purse.  On  moje  than  one  occasion  I  accepted  the  offer ; 
and  you  would  never  have  asked  repayment  if  I  had  not  insisted 
on  repaying.  I  was  no  less  grateful  for  your  aid.” 

Louvier  made  a  movement  as  if  to  extend  his  hand,  but  he 
checked  the  impulse. 

“  There  was  another  attraction  which  drew  me  towards  you.  I 
recognised  in  your  character  a  certain  power  in  sympathy  with 
that  power  which  I  imagined  lay  dormant  in  myself,  and  not  to 
be  found  among  the  freluquets  and  lions  who  were  my  more 
habitual  associates.  Do  you  not  remember  some  hours  of  serious 
talk  we  have  had  together  when  we  lounged  in  the  Tuileries,  or 
sipped  our  coffee  in  the  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal  ? — hours 
when  we  forgot  that  those  were  the  haunts  of  idlers,  and  thought 
of  the  stormy  actions  affecting  the  history  of  the  world  of  which 
they  had  been  the  scene — hours  when  I  confided  to  you,  as  I 
confided  to  no  other  man,  the  ambitious  hopes  for  the  future 
which  my  follies  in  the  present,  alas !  were  hour  ly  tending  to 
frustrate  ?  ” 

“  Ay,  I  remember  the  starlit  night ;  it  was  not  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Tuileries  nor  in  the  Palais  Royal, — it  was  on  the  Pont  de 
la  Concorde,  on  which  we  had  paused,  noting  the  starlight  on 
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the  waters,  that  you  said,  pointing  towards  the  walls  of  the  Corps 
L6gislatif ,  ‘Paul,  when  I  once  get  into  the  Chamber,  how  long 
will  it  take  me  to  become  First  Minister  of  France  ?  ’  ” 

“  Did  I  say  so  ? — possibly ;  but  I  was  too  young  then  for 
admission  to  the  Chamber,  and  I  fancied  I  had  so  many  years 
yet  to  spare  in  idle  loiterings  at  the  Fountain  of  Youth.  Pass 
over  these  circumstances.  You  became  in  love  with  Louise.  I 
told  you  her  troubled  history ;  it  did  not  diminish  your  love ; 
and  then  I  frankly  favoured  your  suit.  You  set  out  for  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  a  day  or  two  afterwards — then  fell  the  thunderbolt 
which  shattered  my  existence — and  we  have  never  met  again  till 
this  hour.  You  did  not  receive  me  kindly,  Paul  Louvier.” 

“  But,”  said  Louvier,  falteringly,  “  but  since  you  refer  to  that 

thunderbolt,  you  cannot  but  be  aware  that— that - ” 

“  I  was  subjected  to  a  calumny  which  I  expect  those  who  have 
known  me  as  well  as  you  did  to  assist  me  now  to  refute.” 

“  If  it  be  really  a  calumny.” 

“FTeavens,  man!  could  you  ever  doubt  that ?”  cried  De 
Mauleon,  with  heat ;  “  ever  doubt  that  I  would  rather  have 
blown  out  my  brains  than  allowed  them  even  to  conceive  the 
idea  of  a  crime  so  base  ?  ” 

“  Pardon  me,”  answered  Louvier,  meekly,  “  but  I  did  not  return 
to  Paris  for  months  after  you  had  disappeared.  My  mind  was 
unsettled  by  the  news  that  awaited  me  at  Aix  ;  I  sought  to 
distract  it  by  travel — visited  Holland  and  England  ;  and  when  I 
did  return  to  Paris,  all  that  I  heard  of  your  story  was  the  darker 
side  of  it.  I  willingly  listen  to  your  own  account.  You  never 

took,  or  at  least  never  accepted,  the  Duohesse  de - ’s 

jewels  ;  and  your  friend  M.  de  N.  never  sold  them  to  one  jeweller 
and  obtained  their  substitutes  in  paste  from  another  ?  ” 

The  Vicomte  made  a  perceptible  effort  to  repress  an  impulse 
of  rage ;  then  reseating  himself  in  his  chair,  and  with  that  slight 
shrug  of  the  shoulder  by  which  a  Frenchman  implies  to  himself 
that  rage  would  be  out  of  place,  replied  calmly,  “  M.  de  N.  did 
as  you  say,  but,  of  course,  not  employed  by  me,  nor  with  my 
knowledge.  Listen  ;  the  truth  is  this — the  time  has  come  to  tell 
it :  Before  you  left  Paris  for  Aix  I  found  myself  on  the  brink  of 
ruin.  I  had  glided  towards  it  with  my  characteristic  recklessness 
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— with  that  scorn  of  money  for  itself,  that  sanguine  confidence  in 
the  favour  of  fortune,  which  are  vices  common  to  every  roi  des 
viveurs.  Poor  mock  Alexanders  that  we  spendthrifts  are  in 
youth !  we  divide  all  we  have  among  others,  and  when  asked  by 
some  prudent  friend  ‘  What  have  you  left  for  your  own  share  ?  ’ 
answer  ‘  Hope.’  I  knew,  of  course,  that  my  patrimony  was 
rapidly  vanishing ;  but  then  my  horses  were  matchless.  I  had 
enough  to  last  me  for  years  on  their  chance  of  winning — of 
course  they  would  win.  But  you  may  recollect  when  we  parted 
that  I  was  troubled, — creditors’  bills  before  me — usurers’  bills 
too, — and  you,  my  dear  Louvier,  pressed  on  me  your  purse  ; 
were  angry  when  I  refused  it.  How  could  I  accept  ?  Ail  my 
chance  of  repayment  was  in  the  speed  of  a  horse.  I  believed  in 
that  chance  for  myself;  but*  for  a  trustful  friend,  no.  Ask  your 
own  heart  now  —  nay,  I  will  not  say  heart  —  ask  your  own 
common-sense,  whether  a  man  who  then  put  aside  your  purse — - 
spendthrift,  vaurien,  Though  he  might  be — was  likely  to  steal  or 
accept  a  woman’s  jewels —  Va ,  mon  pauvre  Louvier,  again  I  say, 
‘  Fors  non  mutat  genus.'  ” 

Despite  the  repetition  of  the  displeasing  patrician  motto  such 
reminiscences  of  his  visitor’s  motley  character — irregular,  turbu¬ 
lent,  the  reverse  of  severe,  but,  in  its  own  loose  way,  grandly 
generous  and  grandly  brave — struck  both  on  the  common-sense 
and  the  heart  of  the  listener  ;  and  the  Frenchman  recognised  the 
Frenchman.  Louvier  doubted  De  Mauleon’s  word  no  more, 
bowed  his  head,  and  said,  “Victor  de  Mauleon,  I  have  wronged 
you — go  on.” 

“  On  the  day  after  you  left  for  Aix  came  that  horse-race  on 
which  my  all  depended  :  it  was  lost.  The  loss  absorbed  the 
whole  of  my  remaining  fortune,  it  absorbed  about  20,000  francs 
in  excess,  a  debt  of  honour  to  De  N.,  whom  you  called  my 
friend  :  friend  he  was  not ;  imitator,  follower,  flatterer,  yes.  Still 
I  deemed  him  enough  my  friend  to  say  to  him,  ‘  Give  me  a  little 
time  to  pay  the  money ;  I  must  sell  my  stud,  or  write  to  my  only 
living  relation  from  whom  I  have  expectations.’  You  remember 
that  relation — Jacques  de  Mauleon,  old  and  unmarried.  By  De 
N.’s  advice  I  did  write  to  my  kinsman.  No  answer  came ;  but 
what  did  come  were  fresh  bills  from  creditors,  I  then  calmly 
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calculated  my  assets.  The  sale  of  my  stud  and  effects  might 
suffice  to  pay  every  sou  that  I  owed,  including  my  debt  to  De 
N.  ;  but  that  was  not  quite  certain — at  all  events,  when  the  debts 
were  paid  I  should  be  beggared.  Well,  you  know,  Louvier, 
what  we  Frenchmen  are:  how  Nature  has  denied  to  us  the 
quality  of  patience ;  how  involuntarily  suicide  presents  itself  to 
us  when  hope  is  lost — and  suicide  seemed  to  me  here  due  to 
honour — viz.,  to  the  certain  discharge  of  my  liabilities —  for  the 
stud  and  effects  of  Victor  de  Mauleon,  roi  des  viveurs ,  would 
command  much  higher  prices  if  he  died  like  Cato  than  if  he  ran 
away  from  his  fate  like  Pompey.  Doubtless  De  N.  guessed  my 
intention  from  my  words  or  my  manner ;  but  on  the  very  day  in 
which  I  had  made  all  preparations  for  quitting  the  world  from 
which  sunshine  had  vanished,  I  received  in  a  blank  envelope 
bank-notes  amounting  to  70,000  francs,  and  the  post-mark  on 
the  envelope  was  that  of  the  town  of  Fontainebleau,  near  to 
which  lived  my  rich  kinsman  Jacques.  I  took  it  for  granted 
that  the  sum  came  from  him.  Displeased  as  he  might  have 
been  with  my  wild  career,  still  I  was  his  natural  heir.  The  sum 
sufficed  to  pay  my  debt  to  De  N.,  to  all  creditors,  and  leave  a 
surplus.  My  sanguine  spirits  returned.  I  would  sell  my  stud  ; 
I  would  retrench,  reform,  go  to  my  kinsman  as  the  penitent  son. 
The  fatted  calf  would  be  killed,  and  I  should  wear  purple  yet. 
You  understand  that,  Louvier?” 

“  Yes,  yes  ;  so  like  you.  Go  on.” 

“  Now,  then,  came  the  thunderbolt !  Ah  !  in  those  sunny  days 
you  used  to  envy  me  for  being  so  spoilt  by  women.  The 

Duchesse  de - had  conceived  for  me  one  of  those  romantic 

fancies  which  women  without  children,  and  with  ample  leisure 
for  the  waste  of  affection,  do  sometimes  conceive  for  very  ordinary 
men  younger  than  themselves,  but  in  whom  they  imagine  they 
discover  sinners  to  reform  or  heroes  to  exalt.  I  had  been 
honoured  by  some  notes  from  the  Duchesse  in  which  this 
sort  of  romance  was  owned.  I  ljad  not  replied  to  them  encourag¬ 
ingly.  In  truth,  my  heart  was  then  devoted  to  another, — the 
English  girl  whom  I  had  wooed  as  my  wife — who,  despite  her 
parents’  retractation  of  their  consent  to  our  union  when  they 
Earned  how  dilapidated  were  my  fortunes,  pledged  herself  to 
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remain  faithful  to  me,  and  wait  for  better  days.”  Again  De 
Mauleon  paused  in  suppressed  emotion.,  and  then  went  on 
hurriedly :  “  No,  the  Duchesse  did  not  inspire  me  with  guilty 
passion,  but  she  did  inspire  me  with  an  affectionate  respect.  I 
felt  that  she  was  by  nature  meant  to  be  a  great  and  noble  crea¬ 
ture,  and  was,  nevertheless,  at  that  moment  wholly  misled  from 
her  right  place  amongst  women  by  an  illusion  of  mere  imagination 
about  a  man  who  happened  then  to  be  very  much  talked  about, 
and  perhaps  resembled  some  Lothario  in  the  novels  which  she 
was  always  reading.  We  lodged,  as  you  may  remember,  in  the 
same  house.” 

“  Yes,  I  remember.  I  remember  how  you  once  took  me  to  a 
great  ball  given  by  the  Duchesse  ;  how  handsome  I  thought  her, 
though  no  longer  young ;  and  you  say  right — how  I  did  envy 
you,  that  night !  ” 

“  From  that  night,  however,  the  Due,  not  unnaturally,  became 
jealous.  He  reproved  the  Duchesse  for  her  too  amiable  manner 
towards  a  mauvais  sujet  like  myself,  and  forbade  her  in  future  to 
receive  my  visits.  It  was  then  that  these  notes  became  frequent 
and  clandestine,  brought  to  me  by  her  maid,  who  took  back  my 
somewhat  chilling  replies. 

“  But  to  proceed.  In  the  flush  of  my  high  spirits,  and  in  the 
insolence  of  magnificent  ease  with  which  I  paid  De  N.  the  trifle 
I  owed  him,  something  he  said  made  my  heart  stand  still.  I 
told  him  that  the  money  received  had  come  from  Jacques  de 
Mauleon,  and  that  I  was  going  down  to  his  house  that  day  to 
thank  him.  He  replied,  ‘  Don’t  go  ;  it  did  not  come  from  him.’ 
‘  It  must ;  see  the  post-mark  of  the  envelope — Fontainebleau.' 
‘  I  posted  it  at  Fontainebleau.’  ‘You  sent  me  the  money,  you  !  ’ 
‘  Nay,  that  is  beyond  my  means.  Where  it  came  from,’  said  this 
miserable,  ‘  much  more  may  yet  come ;  ’  and  then  he  narrated, 
with  that  cynicism  so  in  vogue  at  Paris,  how  he  had  told  the 
Duchesse  (who  knew  him  as  my  intimate  associate)  of  my  stress 
of  circumstance,  of  his  fear  that  I  meditated  something  desperate  ; 
how  she  gave  him  the  jewels  to  sell  and  to  substitute ;  how,  in 
order  to  baffle  my  suspicion  and  frustrate  my  scruples,  he  had 
gone  to  Fontainebleau  and  there  posted  the  envelope  containing 
the  bank-notes,  out  of  which  he  secured  for  himself  the  payment 
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he  deemed  otherwise  imperilled.  De  N.  having  made  this  con¬ 
fession,  hurried  down  the  stairs  swiftly  enough  to  save  himself  a 
descent  by  the  window.  Do  you  believe  me  still  ?  ” 

“Yes  ;  you  were  always  so  hot-blooded,  and  De  N.  so  con¬ 
siderate  of  self,  I  believe  you  implicitly.” 

“  Of  course  I  did  what  any  man  would  do — I  wrote  a  hasty 
letter  to  the  Duchesse,  stating  all  my  gratitude  for  an  act  of  pure 
friendship  so  noble ;  urging  also  the  reasons  that  rendered  it 
impossible  for  a  man  of  honour  to  profit  by  such  an  act.  Unhap¬ 
pily,  what  had  been  sent  was  paid  away  ere  I  knew  the  facts  ;  but 
I  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  life  till  my  debt  to  her  was 
acquitted  ;  in  short,  Louvier,  conceive  for  yourself  the  sort  of 
letter  which  I — which  any  honest  man — would  write,  under 
circumstances  so  cruel.” 

“  H’m  !  ”  grunted  Louvier. 

“  Something,  however,  in  my  letter,  conjoined  with  what  De  N. 
had  told  her  as  to  my  state  of  mind,  alarmed  this  poor  woman, 
who  had  deigned  to  take  in  me  an  interest  so  little  deserved. 
Her  reply,  very  agitated  and  incoherent,  was  brought  to  me  by 
her  maid,  who  had  taken  my  letter,  and  by  whom,  as  I  before 
said,  our  correspondence  had  been  of  late  carried  on.  In  her 
reply  she  implored  me  to  decide,  to  reflect  on  nothing  till  I  had 
seen  her  ;  stated  how  the  rest  of  her  day  was  pre-engaged  ;  and 
since  to  visit  her  openly  had  been  made  impossible  by  the  Due’s 
interdict,  enclosed  the  key  to  the  private  entrance  to  her  rooms, 
by  which  I  could  gain  an  interview  with  her  at  ten  o’clock  that 
night,  an  hour  at  which  the  Due  had  informed  her  he  should  be 
out  till  late  at  his  club.  Now,  however  great  the  indiscretion 
which  the  Duchesse  here  committed,  it  is  due  to  her  memory  to 
say,  that  I  am  convinced  that  her  dominant  idea  was  that  I 
meditated  self-destruction  ;  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost  to  save 
me  from  it  ;  and  for  the  rest  she  trusted  to  the  influence  which  a 
woman’s  tears  and  adjurations  and  reasonings  have  over  even  the 
strongest  and  hardest  men.  It  is  only  one  of  those  coxcombs  in 
whom  the  world  of  fashion  abounds  who  could  have  admitted  a 
thought  that  would  have  done  wrong  to  the  impulsive,  generous, 
imprudent  eagerness  of  a  woman  to  be  in  time  to  save  from 
death  by  his  own  hand  a  fellow-being  for  whom  she  had  conceived 
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an  interest.  I  so  construed  her  note.  At  the  hour  she  named  1 
admitted  myself  into  the  rooms  by  the  key  she  sent.  You  know 
the  rest :  I  was  discovered  by  the  Due  and  by  the  agents'  of 
police  in  the  cabinet  in  which  the  Duchesse’s  jewels  were  kept. 
The  key  that  admitted  me  into  the  cabinet  was  found  in  my 
possession.” 

De  Mauleon’s  voice  here  faltered,  and  he  covered  his  face  with 
a  convulsive  hand.  Almost  in  the  same  breath  he  recovered 
from  visible  sign  of  emotion,  and  went  on  with  a  half- laugh. 

“  Ah  !  you  envied  me,  did  you,  for  being  spoiled  by  the  women  ? 
Enviable  position  indeed  was  mine  that  night.  The  Due  obeyed  the 
first  impulse  of  his  wrath.  He  imagined  that  I  had  dishonoured 
him  :  he  would  dishonour  me  in  return.  Easier  to  his  pride,  too, 
a  charge  against  the  robber  of  jewels  than  against  a  favoured 
lover  of  his  wife.  But  when  I,  obeying  the  first  necessary  obliga¬ 
tion  of  honour,  invented  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  the  story  by 
which  the  Duchesse’s  reputation  was  cleared  from  suspicion, 
accused  myself  of  a  frantic  passion  and  the  trickery  of  9.  fabricated 
key,  the  Due’s  true  nature  of  gentilhomme  came  back.  He 
retracted  the  charge  which  he  could  scarcely  even  at  the  first 
blush  have  felt  to  be  well-founded  ;  and  as  the  sole  charge  left 
was  simply  that  which  men  comme  il faut  do  not  refer  to  criminal 
courts  and  police  investigations,  I  was  left  to  make  my  bow 
unmolested  and  retreat  to  my  own  rooms,  awaiting  there  such 
communications  as  the  Due  might  deem  it  right  to  convey  to  me 
on  the  morrow.  . 

“  But  on  the  morrow  the  Due,  with  his  wife  and  personal  suite, 
quitted  Paris  en  route  for  Spain  ;  the  bulk  of  his  retinue,  includ¬ 
ing  the  offending  abigail,  was  discharged  ;  and,  whether  through 
these  servants  or  through  the  police,  the  story  before  evening 
was  in  the  mouth  of  every  gossip  in  club  or  cafe- — exaggerated, 
distorted,  to  my  ignominy  and  shame.  My  detection  in  the 
cabinet,  the  sale  of  the  jewels,  the  substitution  of  paste  by  De  N., 
who  was  known  to  be  my  servile  imitator,  and  reputed  to  be  my 
abject  tool;  all  my  losses  on  the  turf,  my  debts, — all  these 
scattered  fibres  of  flax  were  twisted  together  in  a  rope  that  would 
have  hanged  a  dog  with  a  much  better  name  than  mine.  If 

some  disbelieved  that  I  could  be  a  thief,  few  of  those  who  should 
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have  known  me  best  held  me  guiltless  of  a  baseness  almost  equal 
to  that  of  theft  —the  exaction  of  profit  from  the  love  of  a  foolish 
woman.” 

“  But  you  could  have  told  your  own  tale,  shown  the  letters  you 
had  received  from  the  Duchesse,  and  cleared  away  every  stain 
on  your  honour.” 

“  How  ? — shown  her  letters,  ruined  her  character,  even  stated 
that  she  had  caused  her  jewels  to  be  sold  for  the  uses  of  a  young 
roud !  Ah  no,  Louvier!  I  would  rather  have  gone  to  the 
galleys.” 

“  H’m  !  ”  grunted  Louvier  again. 

“  The  Due  generously  gave  me  better  means  of  righting  myself. 
Three  days  after  he  quitted  Paris  I  received  a  letter,  from  him, 
very  politely  written,  expressing  his  great  regret  that  any  words 
implying  the  suspicion  too  monstrous  and  absurd  to  need  refuta¬ 
tion  should  have  escaped  him  in  the  surprise  of  the  moment ;  but 
stating  that  since  the  offence  I  had  owned  was  one  that  he  could 
not  overlook,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  asking  the  only 
reparation  I  could  make.  That  if  it  ‘  deranged  ’  me  to  quit 
Paris,  he  would  return  to  it  for  the  purpose  required  ;  but  that  if 
I  would  give  him  the  additional  satisfaction  of  suiting  his  con¬ 
venience,  he  should  prefer  to  await  my  arrival  at  Bayonne,  where 
he  was  detained  by  the  indisposition  of  the  Duchesse.” 

“You  have  still  that  letter  ?  ”  asked  Louvier,  quickly. 

“Yes;  with  other  more  important  documents  constituting 
what  I  may  call  my  pieces  justificatives. 

“  I  need  not  say  that  I  replied  stating  the  time  at  which  I 
should  arrive  at  Bayonne,  and  the  hotel  at  which  I  should  await 
the  Duo’s  command.  Accordingly  I  set  out  that  same  day, 
gained  the  hotel  named,  despatched  to  the  Due  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  my  arrival,  and  was  considering  how  I  should  obtain  a 
second  in  some  officer  quartered  in  the  town — for  my  soreness 
and  resentment  at  the  marked  coldness  of  my  former  acquaint¬ 
ances  at  Paris  had  forbidden  me  to  seek  a  second  among  any  of 
that  faithless  number — when  the  Due  himself  entered  my  room. 
Judge  of  my  amaze  at  seeing  him  in  person  ;  judge  how  much 
greater  the  amaze  became  when  he  advanced  with  a  grave  but 
cordial  smile,  offering  me  his  hand  ! 
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‘V  M.  de  Mauleon,’  said  he,  ‘  since  I  wrote  to  you,  facts  have 
become  known  to  me  which  would  induce  me  rather  to  ask  your 
friendship  than  call  on  you  to  defend  your  life.  Madame  la 
Duchesse  has  been  seriously  ill  since  we  left  Paris,  and  I  refrained 
from  all  explanations  likely  to  add  to  the  hysterical  excitement 
under  which  she  was  suffering.  It  is  only  this  day  that  her  mind 
became  collected,  and  she  herself  then  gave  me  her  entire  confi¬ 
dence.  Monsieur,  she  insisted  on  my  reading  the  letters  that 
you  addressed  to  her.  Those  letters,  Monsieur,  suffice  to  prove 
your  innocence  of  any  design  against  my  peace.  The  Duchesse 
has  so  candidly  avowed  her  own  indiscretion,  has  so  clearly 
established  the  distinction  between  indiscretion  and  guilt,  that  I 
have  granted  her  my  pardon  with  a  lightened  heart  and  a  firm 
belief  that  we  shall  be  happier  together  than  we  have  been  yet.’ 

“The  Due  continued  his  journey  the  next  day,  but  he  subse¬ 
quently  honoured  me  with  two  or  three  letters  written  as  friend 
to  friend,  and  in  which  you  will  find  repeated  the  substance  of 
what  I  have  stated  him  to  say  by  word  of  mouth.” 

“  But  why  not  then  have  returned  to  Paris  ?  Such  letters,  at 
least,  you  might  have  shown,  and  in  braving  your  calumniators 
you  would  have  soon  lived  them  down.” 

“You  forget  that  I  was  a  ruined  man.  When,  by  the  sale  of 
my  horses,  &c.,  my  debts,  including  what  was  owed  to  the 
Duchesse,  and  which  I  remitted  to  the  Due,  were  discharged,  the 
balance  left  to  me  would  not  have  maintained  me  a  week  at 
Paris.  Besides,  I  felt  so  sore,  so  indignant.  Paris  and  the 
Parisians  had  become  to  me  so  hateful.  And  to  crown  all,  that 
girl,  that  English  girl  whom  I  had  so  loved,  on  whose  fidelity  I 
had  so  counted— well,  I  received  a  letter  from  her,  gently  but 
coldly  bidding  me  farewell  for  ever.  I  do  not  think  she  believed 
me  guilty  of  theft,  but  doubtless  the  offence  I  had  confessed,  in 
order  to  save  the  honour  of  the  Duchesse,  could  but  seem  to  her 
all  sufficient !  Broken  in  spirit,  bleeding  at  heart  to  the  very 
core,  still  self-destruction  was  no  longer  to  be  thought  of.  I 
would  not  die  till  I  could  once  more  lift  up  my  head  as  Victor  de 
Mauleon.” 

“  What  then  became  of  you,  my  poor  Victor  ?  ” 

“  Ah  !  that  is  a  tale  too  long  for  recital.  I  have  played  so 
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many  parts  that  I  am  puzzled  to  recognise  my  own  identity  with 
the  Victor  de  Mauleon  whose  name  I  abandoned.  I  have  been 
a  soldier  in  Algeria,  and  won  my  cross  on  the  field  of  battle — 
that  cross  and  my  colonel’s  letter  are  among  my  pikes  justifica- 
tives.  I  have  been  a  gold-digger  in  California,  a  speculator  in 
New  York,  of  late  in  callings  obscure  and  humble.  But  in  all 
my  adventures,  under  whatever  name,  I  have  earned  testimonials 
of  probity,  could  manifestations  of  so  vulgar  a  virtue  be  held  of 
account  by  the  enlightened  people  of  Paris.  I  come  now  to  a 
close.  The  Vicomte  de  Mauleon  is  about  to  re-appear  in  Paris, 
and  the  first  to  whom  he  announces  that  sublime  avatar  is  Paul 
Louvier.  When  settled  in  some  modest  apartment,  I  shall  place 
in  your  hands  my  pikes  justiftcatives.  I  shall  ask  you  to  summon 
my  surviving  relations  or  connections,  among  which  are  the 
Counts  de  Vandemar,  Beauvilliers,  De  Passy,  and  the  Marquis 
de  Rochebriant,  with  any  friends  of  your  own  who  sway  the 
opinions  of  the  Great  World.  You  will  place  my  justification 
before  them,  expressing  your  own  opinion  that  it  suffices  ; — in  a 
word,  you  will  give  me  the  sanction  of  your  countenance.  For 
the  rest,  I  trust  to  myself  to  propitiate  the  kindly  and  to  silence 
the  calumnious.  I  have  spoken  ;  what  say  you  ?  ” 

“  You  overrate  my  power  in  society.  Why  not  appeal  yourself 
to  your  high-born  relations  ?  ” 

“  No,  Louvier  ;  I  have  too  well  considered  the  case  to  alter  my 
decision.  It  is  through  you,  and  you  alone,  that  I  shall  approach 
my  relations.  My  vindicator  must  be  a  man  of  whom  the  vulgar 
cannot  say,  ‘  Oh,  he  is  a  relation — a  fellow-noble :  those  aristo¬ 
crats  whitewash  each  other.’  It  must  be  an  authority  with  the 
public  at  large — a  bourgeois ,  a  millionnaire ,  a  roi  de  la  Bourse.  I 
choose  you,  and  that  ends  the  discussion.” 

Louvier  could  not  help  laughing  good-humouredly  at  the  sang 
froid  of  the  Vicomte.  He  was  once  more  under  the  domination 
of  a  man  who  had  for  a  time  dominated  all  with  whom  he  lived. 

De  Mauleon  continued:  “Your  task  will  be  easy  enough. 
Society  changes  rapidly  at  Paris.  Few  persons  now  exist  who 
have  more  than  a  vague  recollection  of  the  circumstances  which 
can  be  so  easily  explained  to  my  complete  vindication  when  the 
vindication  comes  from  a  man  of  your  solid  respectability  and 
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social  influence.  Besides,  I  have  political  objects  in  view.  You 
are  a  Liberal ;  the  Vandemars  and  Rochebriants  are  Legitimists. 
I  prefer  a  godfather  on  the  Liberal  side.  Pardieu,  mon  ami ,  why 
such  coquettish  hesitation  ?  Said  and  done.  Your  hand  on  it.” 

“  There  is  my  hand  then.  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  help  you.” 

“  I  know  you  will,  old  friend  ;  and  you  do  both  kindly  and 
wisely.”  Here  De  Mauleon  cordially  pressed  the  hand  he  held, 
and  departed. 

On  gaining  the  street,  the  Vicomte  glided  into  a  neighbouring 
courtyard,  in  which  he  had  left  his  fiacre ,  and  bade  the  coachman 
drive  towards  the  Boulevard  Sebastopol.  On  the  way,  he  took 
from  a  small  bag  that  he  had  left  in  the  carriage  the  flaxen  wig 
and  pale  whiskers  which  distinguished  M.  Lebeau,  and  mantled 
his  elegant  habiliments  in  an  immense  cloak,  which  he  had  also 
left  in  the  fiacre.  Arrived  at  the  Boulevard  Sebastopol,  he  drew 
up  the  collar  of  the  cloak  so  as  to  conceal  much  of  his  face, 
stopped  the  driver,  paid  him  quickly,  and,  bag  in  hand,  hurried 
on  to  another  stand  of  fiacres  at  a  little  distance,  entered  one, 
drove  to  the  Faubourg  Montmartre,  dismissed  the  vehicle  at  the 
mouth  of  a  street  not  far  from  M.  Lebeau’s  office,  and  gained  on 
foot  the  private  side  door  of  the  house,  let  himself  in  with  his 
latch-key,  entered  the  private  room  on  the  inner  side  of  his  office, 
locked  the  door,  and  proceeded  leisurely  to  exchange  the  brilliant 
appearance  which  the  Vicomte  de  Mauleon  had  borne  on  his  visit 
to  the  millionnaire ,  for  the  sober  raiment  and  bourgeois  air  of 
M.  Lebeau,  the  letter-writer. 

Then  after  locking  up  his  former  costume  in  a  drawer  of  his 
secretaire ,  he  sat  himself  down  and  wrote  the  following  lines  : — 

“  Dear  M.  Georges, — I  advise  you  strongly,  from  information 
that  has  just  reached  me,  to  lose  no  time  in  pressing  M.  Savarin 
to  repay  the  sum  I  recommended  you  to  lend  him,  and  for  which 
you  hold  his  bill  due  this  day.  The  scandal  of  legal  measures 
against  a  writer  so  distinguished  should  be  avoided  if  possible. 
He  will  avoid  it  and  get  the  money  somehow.  But  he  must 
be  urgently  pressed.  If  you  neglect  this  warning,  my  responsi¬ 
bility  is  past. — Agrees  mes  sentimens  les plus  sinceres. 


J.  L.” 
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CHAPTER  II. 

The  Marquis  de  Rochebriant  is  no  longer  domiciled  in  an 
attic  in  the  gloomy  Faubourg.  See  him  now  in  a  charming  apparte- 
ment  de  gar^on  au  premier  in  the  Rue  du  Helder,  close  by  the 
promenades  and  haunts  of  the  mode.  It  had  been  furnished  and 
inhabited  by  a  brilliant  young  provincial  from  Bordeaux,  who, 
coming  into  an  inheritance  of  100,000  francs,  had  rushed  up  to 
Paris  to  enjoy  himself,  and  make  his  million  at  the  Bourse.  He 
had  enjoyed  himself  thoroughly — he  had  been  a  darling  of  the 
demi  monde.  He  had  been  a  successful  and  an  inconstant  gallant. 
Zelie  had  listened  to  his  vows  of  eternal  love,  and  his  offers  of 
unlimited  cachemires.  Desiree,  succeeding  Zelie,  had  assigned 
to  him  her  whole  heart,  or  all  that  was  left  of  it,  in  gratitude  for 
the  ardour  of  his  passion,  and  the  diamonds  and  coupe  which 
accompanied  and  attested  the  ardour.  The  superb  Hortense, 
supplanting  Desiree,  received  his  visits  in  the  charming  apartment 
he  furnished  for  her,  and  entertained  him  and  his  friends  at  the 
most  delicate  little  suppers,  for  the  moderate  sum  of  4,000  francs 
a-month.  Yes,  he  had  enjoyed  himself  thoroughly,  but  he  had 
not  made  a  million  at  the  Bo7irse.  Before  the  year  was  out,  the 
100,000  francs  were  gone.  Compelled  to  return  to  his  province, 
and  by  his  hard-hearted  relations  ordained,  on  penalty  of  starva¬ 
tion,  to  marry  the  daughter  of  an  avoue,  for  the  sake  of  her  dot 
and  a  share  in  the  hated  drudgery  of  the  avoue' s  business, — his 
apartment  was  to  be  had  for  a  tenth  part  of  the  original  cost  of 
its  furniture.  A  certain  Chevalier  de  Finisterre,  to  whom  Louvier 
had  introduced  the  Marquis  as  a  useful  fellow  who  knew  Paris, 
and  would  save  him  from  being  cheated,  had  secured  this  bijou 
of  an  apartment  for  Alain,  and  concluded  the  bargain  for  the 
bagatelle  of  ^5°°-  The  Chevalier  took  the  same  advantageous 
occasion  to  purchase  the  English  well-bred  hack,  and  the  neat 
coupe  and  horses  which  the  Bordelais  was  also  necessitated  to 
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dispose  of.  These  purchases  made,  the  Marquis  had  some  5,000 
francs  (£200)  left  out  of  Louvier’s  premium  of  £1,000.  The 
Marquis,  however,  did  not  seem  alarmed  or  dejected  by  the 
sudden  diminution  of  capital  so  expeditiously  effected.  The  easy 
life  thus  commenced  seemed  to  him  too  natural  to  be  fraught  with 
danger  ;  and  easy  though  it  was,  it  was  a  very  simple  and  modest 
sort  of  life  compared  with  that  of  many  other  men  of  his  age  to 
whom  Enguerrand  had  introduced  him,  though  most  of  them 
had  an  income  less  than  his,  and  few,  indeed,  of  them  were  his 
equals  in  dignity  of  birth.  Could  a  Marquis  de  Rochebriant,  if 
he  lived  at  Paris  at  all,  give  less  than  3,000  francs  a-year  for  his 
apartment,  or  mount  a  more  humble  establishment  than  that 
confined  to  a  valet  and  a  tiger,  two  horses  for  his  couptf  and  one 
for  the  saddle  ?  “  Impossible,”  said  the  Chevalier  de  Finisterre, 

decidedly ;  and  the  Marquis  bowed  to  so  high  an  authority. 
He  thought  within  himself,  “  If  I  find  in  a  few  months  that  I 
am  exceeding  my  means,  I  can  but  dispose  of  my  rooms  and  my 
horses,  and  return  to  Rochebriant  a  richer  man  by  far  than  I 
left  it.” 

To  say  truth,  the  brilliant  seductions  of  Paris  had  already 
produced  their  effect,  not  only  on  the  habits,  but  on  the  character 
and  cast  of  thought,  which  the  young  noble  had  brought  with 
him  from  the  feudal  and  melancholy  Bretagne. 

Warmed  by  the  kindness  with  which,  once  introduced  by  his 
popular  kinsmen,  he  was  everywhere  received,  the  reserve  or 
shyness  which  is  the  compromise  between  the  haughtiness  of 
self-esteem  and  the  painful  doubt  of  appreciation  by  others, 
rapidly  melted  away.  He  caught  insensibly  the  polished  tone, 
at  once  so  light  and  so  cordial,  of  his  new-made  friends.  With 
all  the  efforts  of  the  democrats  to  establish  equality  and  fra¬ 
ternity,  it  is  among  the  aristocrats  that  equality  and  fraternity 
are  most  to  be  found.  All  gentilshonunes  in  the  best  society  are 
equals  ;  and  whether  they  embrace  or  fight  each  other,  they 
embrace  or  fight  as  brothers  of  the  same  family.  But  with  the 
tone  of  manners,  Alain  de  Rochebriant  imbibed  still  more  insen¬ 
sibly  the  lore  of  that  philosophy  which  young  idlers  in  pursuit 
of  pleasure  teach  to  each  other.  Probably  in  all  civilised  and 
luxurious  capitals  that  philosophy  is  very  much  the  same  among 
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the  same  class  of  idlers  at  the  same  age  ;  probably  it  flourishes 
in  Pekin  not  less  than  at  Paris.  If  Paris  has  the  credit,  or 
discredit,  of  it  more  than  any  other  capital,  it  is  because  in  Paris 
more  than  in  any  other  capital  it  charms  the  eye  by  grace  and 
amuses  the  ear  by  wit.  A  philosophy  which  takes  the  things  of 
this  life  very  easily  —  which  has  a  smile  and  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders  for  any  pretender  to  the  Heroic — ^hich  subdivides  the 
wealth  of  passion  into  the  pocket-money  of  caprices — is  always 
in  or  out  of  love,  ankle-deep,  never  venturing  a  plunge— which, 
light  of  heart  as  of  tongue,  turns  “  the  solemn  plausibilities  ”  of 
earth  into  subjects  for  epigrams  and  bons  mots, — it  jests  at 
loyalty  to  kings,  and  turns  up  its  nose  at  enthusiasm  for  common¬ 
wealths — it  abjures  all  grave  studies — it  shuns  all  profound 
*  emotions.  We  have  crowds  of  such  philosophers  in  London  ; 
but  there  they  are  less  noticed,  because  the  agreeable  attributes 
of  the  sect  are  there  dimmed  and  obfuscated.  It  is  not  a  philo¬ 
sophy  that  flowers  richly  in  the  reek  of  fogs,  and  in  the  teeth  of 
east  winds  ;  it  wants  for  full  development  the  light  atmosphere 
of  Paris.  Now  this  philosophy  began  rapidly  to  exercise  its 
charms  upon  Alain  de  Rochebriant.  Even  in  the  society  of 
professed  Legitimists,  he  felt  that  faith  had  deserted  the  Legi¬ 
timist  creed  or  taken  refuge  only  as  a  companion  of  religion  in 
the  hearts  of  high-born  women  and  a  small  minority  of  priests. 
Plis  chivalrous  loyalty  still  struggled  to  keep  its  ground,  but  its 
roots  were  very  much  loosened.  He  saw — for  his  natural  intellect 
was  keen— that  the  cause  of  the  Bourbon  was  hopeless,  at  least 
for  the  present,  because  it  had  ceased,  at  least  for  the  present,  to 
be  a  cause.  His  political  creed  thus  shaken,  with  it  was  shaken 
also  that  adherence  to  the  past  which  had  stifled  his  ambition  of 
a  future.  That  ambition  began  to  breathe  and  to  stir,  though 
he  owned  it  not  toothers — though,  as  yet,  he  scarce  distinguished 
its  whispers,  much  less  directed  its  movements  towards  any 
definite  object.  Meanwhile,  all  that  he  knew  of  his  ambition  was 
the  new-born  desire  for  social  success. 

We  see  him,  then,  under  the  quick  operation  of  this  change  in 
sentiments  and  habits,  reclined  on  the  fautcuil  before  his  fireside 
and  listening  to  his  college  friend,  of  whom  we  have  so  long  lost 
sight,  Frederic  Lemercier.  Frederic  had  breakfasted  with  Alain 
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— a  breakfast  such  as  might  have  contented  the  author  of  the 
Almanack  des  Gourmands,  and  provided  from  the  Caft  Anglais. 
Frederic  has  just  thrown  aside  his  regalia. 

‘  Pardieu  !  my  dear  Alain.  If  Louvier  has  no  sinister  object 
in  the  generosity  of  his  dealings  with  you,  he  will  have  raised 
himself  prodigiously  in  my  estimation.  I  shall  forsake,  in  his 
favour,  my  allegiance  to  Duplessis,  though  that  clever  fellow  has 
just  made  a  wondrous  coup  in  the  Egyptians,  and  I  gain  40,000 
francs  by  having  followed  his  advice.  But  if  Duplessis  has  a 
head  as  long  as  Louvier’s,  he  certainly  has  not  an  equal  greatness 
of  soul.  Still,  my  dear  friend,  will  you  pardon  me  if  I  speak 
frankly,  and  in  the  way  of  a  warning  homily  ?  ” 

“  Speak  ;  you  cannot  oblige  me  more.” 

“  Well,  then,  I  know  that  you  can  no  more  live  at  Paris  in  the 
way  you  are  doing,  or  mean  to  do,  without  some  fresh  addition 
to  your  income,  than  a  lion  could  live  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes 
upon  an  allowance  of  two  mice  a-week.” 

“  I  don’t  see  that.  Deducting  what  I  pay  to  my  aunt — and  I 
cannot  get  her  to  take  more  than  6,000  francs  a-year — I  have 
700  napoleons  left,  net  and  clear.  My  rooms  and  stables  are 
equipped,  and  I  have  2,500  francs  in  hand.  On  700  napoleons 
a-year,  I  calculate  that  I  can  very  easily  live  as  I  do  ;  and  if  I 
fail  —  well,  I  must  return  to  Rochebriant.  Seven  hundred 
napoleons  a-year  will  be  a  magnificent  rental  there.” 

Frederic  shook  his  head. 

“  You  do  not  know  how  one  expense  leads  to  another.  Above 
all,  you  do  not  calculate  the  chief  part  of  one’s  expenditure— the 
unforeseen.  You  will  play  at  the  Jockey  Club  and  lose  half  your 
income  in  a  night.” 

“  I  shall  never  touch  a  card.” 

“  So  yjau  say  now,  innocent  as  a  lamb  of  the  force  of  example. 
At  all  events,  beau  seigneur,  I  presume  you  are  not  going  to  resus¬ 
citate  the  part  of  the  Ermite  de  la  Chausse'e  d’A  ntin  ;  and  the  fair 
Parisiennes  are  demons  of  extravagance.” 

“  Demons  whom  I  shall  not  court.” 

“Did  I  say  you  would  ?  They  will  court  you.  Before  another 
month  has  flown  you  will  be  inundated  with  billets-doux'.' 

•  It  is  not  a  shower  that  will  devastate  my  humble  har/est 
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But,  moji  cher ,  we  are  falling  upon  very  gloomy  topics.  Laissez - 
7/202  tranquille  in  my  illusions,  if  illusions  they  be.  Ah,  you  can¬ 
not  conceive  what  a  new  life  opens  to  the  man  who,  like  myself, 
has  passed  the  dawn  of  his  youth  in  privation  and  fear,  when  he 
suddenly  acquires  competence  and  hope.  If  it  lasts  only  a  year, 
it  will  be  something  to  say  ‘  Vixi.’  ” 

“  Alain,”  said  Frederic,  very  earnestly,  “  believe  me,  I  should 
not  have  assumed  the  ungracious  and  inappropriate  task  of 
Mentor,  if  it  were  only  a  year’s  experience  at  stake,  or  if  you 
were  in  the  position  of  men  like  myself — free  from  the  encum¬ 
brance  of  a  great  name  and  heavily  mortgaged  lands.  Should 
you  fail  to  pay  regularly  the  interest’  due  to  Louvier,  he  has  the 
power  to  put  up  at  public  auction,  and  there  to  buy  in  for  himself, 
your  chateau  and  domain.” 

“  I  am  aware  that  in  strict  law  he  would  have  such  power, 
though  I  doubt  if  he  would  use  it.  Louvier  is  certainly  a  much 
better  and  more  generous  fellow  than  I  could  have  expected  ; 
and  if  I  believe  De  Finisterre,  he  has  taken  a  sincere  liking  to 
me,  on  account  of  affection  to  my  poor  father.  But  why  should 
not  the  interest  be  paid  regularly  ?  The  revenues  from  Roche- 
briant  are  not  likely  to  decrease,  and  the  charge  on  them  is 
lightened  by  the  contract  with  Louvier.  And  I  will  confide  to 
you  a  hope  I  entertain  of  a  very  large  addition  to  my  rental.” 

“  How  ?  ” 

“  A  chief  part  bf  my  rental  is  derived  from  forests,  and  De 
Finisterre  has  heard  of  a  capitalist  who  is  disposed  to  make  a 
contract  for  their  sale  at  the  fall  this  year,  and  may  probably 
extend  it  to  future  years,  at  a  price  far  exceeding  that  which  I 
have  hitherto  obtained.” 

“  Pray  be  cautious.  De  Finisterre  is  not  a  man  I  should 
implicitly  trust  in  such  matters.” 

“  Why  ?  do  you  know  anything  against  him  ?  He  is  in  the 
best  society — perfect  gentilhomme  —  and,  as  his  name  may  tell 
you,  a  fellow-Breton.  You  yourself  allow,  and  so  does  Enguer- 
rand,  that  the  purchases  he  made  for  me — in  this  apartment,  my 
horses,  &c. — are  singularly  advantageous.” 

“  Quite  true ;  the  Chevalier  is  reputed  sharp  and  clever,  is  said 
to  be  very  amusing,  and  a  first-rate  piquet-'p\dy<tx.  I  don’t  know 
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him  personally.  I  am  not  in  his  set.  I  have  no  valid  reason  to 
disparage  his  character,  nor  do  I  conjecture  any  motive  he  could 
have  to  injure  or  mislead  you.  Still,  I  say,  be  cautious  how  far 
you  trust  to  his  advice  or  recommendation.” 

“  Again  I  ask  why  ?  ” 

“  He  is  unlucky  to  his  friends.  He  attaches  himself  much  to 
men  younger  than  himself ;  and  somehow  or  other  I  have 
observed  that  most  of  them  have  come  to  grief.  Besides,  a 
person  in  whose  sagacity  I  have  great  confidence  warned  me 
against  making  the  Chevalier’s  acquaintance,  and  said  to  me,  in 
his  blunt  way,  ‘  De  Finisterre  came  to  Paris  with  nothing  ;  he  has 
succeeded  to  nothing ;  he  belongs  to  no  ostensible  profession  by 
which  anything  can  be  made.  But  evidently  now  he  has  picked 
up  a  good  deal  ;  and  in  proportion  as  any  young  associate  of  his 
becomes  poorer,  De  Finisterre  seems  mysteriously  to  become 
richer.  Shun  that  sort  of  acquaintance.’  ” 

“Who  i%your  sagacious  adviser?” 

“  Duplessis.” 

“  Ah,  I  thought  so.  That  bird  of  prey  fancies  every  other  bird 
looking  out  for  pigeons.  I  fancy  that  Duplessis  is,  like  all  those 
money-getters,  a  seeker  after  fashion,  and  De  Finisterre  has  not 
returned  his  bow.” 

“  My  dear  Alain,  I  am  to  blame  ;  nothing  is  so  irritating  as  a 
dispute  about  the  worth  of  the  men  we  like.  I  began  it,  now  let 
it  be  dropped ;  only  make  me  one  promise,  that  if  you  should  be. 
in  arrear,  or  if  need  presses,  you  will  come  at  once  to  me.  It 
was  very  well  to  be  absurdly  proud  in  an  attic,  but  that  pride  will 
be  out  of  place  in  your  appartement  au  premier .” 

“You  are  the  best  fellow  in  the  world,  Frederic,  and  I  make 
you  the  promise  you  ask,”  said  Alain,  cheerfully,  but  yet  with  a 
secret  emotion  of  tenderness  and  gratitude.  “And  now,  mon 
cher ,  what  day  will  you  dine  with  me  to  meet  Raoul  and 
Enguerrand,  and  some  others  whom  you  would  like  to  know  ?  ” 

‘  Thanks,  and  hearty  ones,  but  we  move  now  in  different 
spheres,  and  I  shall  not  trespass  on  yours.  Je  suis  trop  bourgeois 
to  incur  the  ridicule  of  le  bourgeois  gen tilhom me. 

“Frederic,  how  dare  you  speak  thus?  My  dear  fellow,  nty 
friends  shall  honour  you  as  I  do.” 
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“  But  that  will  be  on  your  account,  not  mine.  No  ;  honestly 
that  kind  of  society  neither  tempts  nor  suits  me.  I  am  a  sort  of 
king  in  my  own  walk ;  and  I  prefer  my  Bohemian  royalty  to 
vassalage  in  higher  regions.  Say  no  more  of  it.  It  will  flatter 
my  vanity  enough  if  you  will  now  and  then  descend  to  my 
coteries,  and  allow  me  to  parade  a  Rochebriant  as  my  familiar 
crony,  slap  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  call  him  Alain.” 

“  Fie !  you  who  stopped  me  and  the  English  aristocrat  in  the 
Champs  Elysdes,  to  humble  us  with  your  boast  of  having  fasci¬ 
nated  une  grande  dame — I  think  you  said  a  duchesse." 

“  Oh,”  said  Lemercier,  conceitedly,  and  passing  his  hand 
through  his  scented  locks,  “women  are  different;  love  levels  all 
ranks.  I  don’t  blame  Ruy  Bias  for  accepting  the  love  of  a 
queen,  but  I  do  blame  him  for  passing  himself  off  as  a  noble — a 
plagiarism,  by  the  by,  from  an  English  play.  I  do  not  love  the 
English  enough  to  copy  them.  A  propos ,  what  has  become  of  ce 
beau  Grarm  Varn  ?  I  have  not  seen  him  of  late.” 

“  Neither  have  I.” 

“  Nor  the  belle  Italienne  ?  ” 

“  Nor  her,”  said  Alain,  slightly  blushing. 

At  this  moment  Enguerrand  lounged  into  the  room.  Alain 
stopped  Lemercier  to  introduce  him  to  his  kinsman.  “  Enguer¬ 
rand,  I  present  to  you  M.  Lemercier,  my  earliest  and  one  of  my 
dearest  friends.” 

The  young  noble  held  out  his  hand  with  the  bright  and  joyous 
grace  which  accompanied  all  his  movements,  and  expressed  in 
cordial,  words  his  delight  to  make  M.  Lemercier’s  acquaintance. 
Bold  and  assured  as  Frederic  was  in  his  own  circles,  he  was 
more  discomposed  than  set  at  ease  by  the  gracious  accost  of  a 
lion,  whom  he  felt  at  once  to  be  of  a  breed  superior  to  his  own. 
He  muttered  some  confused  phrases,  in  which  ravi  and  jlatfe 
were  alone  audible,  and  evanished. 

“  I  know  M.  Lemercier  by  sight  very  well,”  said  Enguerrand, 
seating  himself.  “One  sees  him  very  often  in  the  Bois ;  and  I 
have  met  him  in  the  Coulisses  and  the  Bal  Mabille.  I  think,  too, 
that  he  plays  at  the  Bourse ,  and  is  lid  with  M.  Duplessis,  who 
bids  fair  to  rival  Louvier  one  of  these  days.  Is  Duplessis  also 
one  of  your  dearest  friends  ?  ” 
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“  No,  indeed.  I  once  met  him,  and  was  not  prepossessed  in 
his  favour.” 

“  Nevertheless,  he  is  a  man  much  to  be  admired  and  re¬ 
spected.” 

“  Why  so  ? 

“  Because  he  understands  so  well  the  art  of  making  what  we  all 
covet — money.  I  will  introduce  you  to  him.” 

“  I  have  been  already  introduced.” 

“  Then  I  will  re-introduce  you.  He  is  much  courted  in  a 
society  which  I  have  recently  been  permitted  by  my  father  to 
frequent — the  society  of  the  Imperial  Court.” 

“You  frequent  that  society,  and  the  Count  permits  it?” 

“Yes  ;  better  the  Imperialists  than  the  Republicans;  and  my 
father  begins  to  own  that  truth,  though  he  is  too  old  or  too 
indolent  to  act  on  it.” 

“  And  Raoul  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  Raoul,  the  melancholy  and  philosophical  Raoul,  has  no 
ambition  of  any  kind,  so  long  as — thanks  somewhat  to  me — his 
purse  is  always  replenished  for  the  wants  of  his  stately  existence, 
among  the  foremost  of  which  wants  are  the  means  to  supply  the 
wants  of  others.  That  is  the  true  reason  why  he  consents  to  our 
glove-shop.  Raoul  belongs,  with  some  other  young  men  of  the 
Faubourg,  to  a  society  enrolled  under  the  name  of  Saint  Francois 
de  Sales,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  He  visits  their  houses,  and 
is  at  home  by  their  sick-beds  as  at  their  stinted  boards.  Nor 
does  he  confine  his  visitations  to  the  limits  of  our  Faubourg  ;  he 
extends  his  travels  to  Montmartre  and  Belleville.  As  to  our 
upper  world,  he  does  not  concern  himself  much  with  its  changes. 
He  says  that  ‘we  have  destroyed  too  much  ever  to  rebuild 
solidly ;  and  that  whatever  we  do  build  could  be  upset  any  day 
by  a  Paris  mob,  which  he  declares  to  he  the  only  institution  we 
have  left.’  A  wonderful  fellow  is  Raoul ;  full  of  mind,  though 
he  does  little  with  it ;  full  of  heart,  which  he  devotes  to  suffering 
humanity,  and  to  a  poetic,  knightly  reverence  (not  to  be  con¬ 
founded  with  earthly  love,  and  not  to  be  degraded  into  that 
sickly  sentiment  called  Platonic  affection)  for  the  Comtesse  di 
Rimini,  who  is  six  years  older  than  himself,  and  who  is  very 
faithfully  attached  to  her  husband,  Raoul’s  intimate  friend, 
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whose  honour  he  would  guard  as  his  own.  It  is  an  episode 
in  the  drama  of  Parisian  life,  and  one  not  so  uncommon  as 
the  malignant  may  suppose.  Di  Rimini  knows  and  approves 
of  his  veneration  ;  my  mother,  the  best  of  women,  sanctions  it, 
and  deems  truly  that  it  preserves  Raoul  safe  from  all  the  tempta¬ 
tions  to  which  ignobler  youth  is  exposed.  I  mention  this  lest 
you  should  imagine  there  was  anything  in  Raoul’s  worship  of  his 
star  less  pure  than  it  is.  For  the  rest,  Raoul,  to  the  grief  and 
amazement  of  that  disciple  of  Voltaire,  my  respected  father,  is 
one  of  the  very  few  men  I  know  in  our  circles  who  is  sincerely 
religious — an  orthodox  Catholic — and  the  only  man  I  know  who 
practises  the  religion  he  professes  ;  charitable,  chaste,  benevolent ; 
and  no  bigot,  no  intolerant  ascetic.  His  only  weakness  is  his 
entire  submission  to  the  worldly  common-sense  of  his  good-for- 
nothing,  covetous,  ambitious  brother  Enguerrand.  I  cannot  say- 
how  I  love  him  for  that.  If  he  had  not  such  a  weakness,  his 
excellence  would  gall  me,  and  I  believe  I  should  hate  him.” 

Alain  bowed  his  head  at  this  eulogium.  Such  had  been  the 
character  that,  a  few  months  ago,  he  would  have  sought  as 
example  and  model.  He  seemed  to  gaze  upon  a  flattered 
portrait  of  himself  as  he  had  been. 

“  But,”  said  Enguerrand,  “  I  have  not  come  here  to  indulge  in 
the  overflow  of  brotherly  affection.  I  come  to  take  you  to  your 
relation  the  Duchess  of  Tarascon.  I  have  pledged  myself  to 
her  to  bring  you,  and  she  is  at  home  on  purpose  to  receive  you.” 

“  In  that  case  I  cannot  be  such  a  churl  as  to  refuse.  And, 
indeed,  I  no  longer  feel  quite  the  same  prejudices  against  her 
ar.d  the  Imperialists  as  I  brought  from  Bretagne.  Shall  I  order 
my  carriage  ?  ” 

“  No  ;  mine  is  at  the  door.  Yours  can  meet  you  where  you 
will,  later.  A  lions.” 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  Duchesse  de  Tarascon  occupied  a  vast  apartment  in  the 
Rue  Royale,  close  to  the  Tuileries.  She  held  a  high  post  among 
the  ladies  who  graced  the  brilliant  Court  of  the  Empress.  She 
had  survived  her  second  husband  the  Due,  who  left  no  issue,  and 
the  title  died  with  him.  Alain  and  Enguerrand  were  ushered  up 
the  grand  staircase,  lined  with  tiers  of  costly  exotics  as  if  for  a 
fete ;  but  in  that  and  in  all  kinds  of  female  luxury,  the  Duchesse 
lived  in  a  state  of  fete  perpttuelle.  The  doors  on  the  landing- 
place  were  screened  by  heavy  portieres  of  Genoa  velvet,  richly 
embroidered  in  gold  with  the  ducal  crown  and  cipher.  The  two 
salons  through  which  the  visitors  passed  to  the  private  cabinet  or 
boudoir  were  decorated  with  Gobelin  tapestries,  fresh,  with  a 
mixture  of  roseate  hues,  and  depicting  incidents  in  the  career  of 
the  first  Emperor ;  while  the  effigies  of  the  late  Due’s  father — 
the  gallant  founder  of  a  short-lived  race — figured  modestly  in 
the  background.  On  a  table  of  Russian  malachite  within  the 
recess  of  the  central  window  lay,  preserved  in  glass  cases,  the 
baton  and  the  sword,  the  epaulettes,  and  the  decorations  of  the 
brave  Marshal.  On  the  consoles  and  the  mantelpieces  stood 
clocks  and  vases  of  Sevres  that  could  scarcely  be  eclipsed  by 
those  in  the  Imperial  palaces.  Entering  the  cabinet,  they  found 
the  Duchesse  seated  at  her  writing-table,  with  a  small  Skye 
terrier,  hideous  in  the  beauty  of  the  purest  breed,  nestled  at  her 
feet.  This  room  was  an  exquisite  combination  of  costliness  and 
comfort — Luxury  at  home.  The  hangings  were  of  geranium- 
coloured  silk,  with  double  curtains  of  white  satin  ;  near  to  the 
writing-table  a  conservatory,  with  a  white  marble  fountain  at 
play  in  the  centre,  and  a  trellised  aviary  at  the  back.  The  walls 
we^e  covered  with  small  pictures — chiefly  portraits  and  minia¬ 
tures  of  the  members  of  the  Imperial  family,  of  the  late  Due, 
of  his  father  the  Marshal  and  Madame  la  Marechale,  of  the 
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present  Duchesse  herself,  and  of  some  of  the  principal  ladies  of 
the  Court. 

The  Duchesse  was  still  in  the  prime  of  life.  She  had  passed 
her  fortieth  year,  but  was  so  well  “  conserved  ”  that  you  might 
have  guessed  her  to  be  ten  years  younger.  She  was  fall ;  not 
large — but  with  rounded  figure  inclined  to  en  bon  point ;  with 
dark  hair  and  eyes,  but  fair  complexion,  injured  in  effect  rather 
than  improved  by  pearl-powder,  and  that  atrocious  barbarism  of 
a  dark  stain  on  the  eye-lids  which  has  of  late  years  been  a  bane¬ 
ful  fashion  ;  dressed — I  am  a  man,  and  cannot  describe  her  dress 
— all  I  know  is,  that  she  had  the  acknowledged  fame  of  the  best- 
dressed  subject  of  France.  As  she  rose  from  her  seat  there  was 
in  her  look  and  air  the  unmistakable  evidence  of  grande  dame ; 
a  family  likeness  in  feature  to  Alain  himself,  a  stronger  likeness 
to  the  picture  of  her  first  cousin — his  mother — which  was  pre¬ 
served  at  Rochebriant.  Her  descent  was  indeed  from-  ancient 
and  noble  houses.  But  to  the  distinction  of  race  she  added  that 
of  fashion  ;  crowning  both  with  a  tranquil  consciousness  of  lofty 
position  and  unblemished  reputation. 

“  Unnatural  cousin,”  she  said  to  Alain,  offering  her  hand  to 
him,  with  a  gracious  smile ;  “  all  this  age  in  Paris,  and  I  see  you 
for  the  first  time.  But  there  is  joy  on  earth  as  in  heaven  over 
sinners  who  truly  repent.  You  repent  truly — riest  ce pas?” 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  caressing  charm  which  the 
Duchesse  threw  into  her  words,  voice,  and  look.  Alain  was 
fascinated  and  subdued. 

“Ah,  Madame  la  Duchesse,”  said  he,  bowing  over  the  fair 
hand  he  lightly  held,  “  it  was  not  sin,  unless  modesty  be  a  sin, 
which  made  a  rustic  hesitate  long  before  he  dared  to  offer  his 
homage  to  the  queen  of  the  graces.” 

“Not  badly  said  for  a  rustic,”  cried  Engu errand ;  “eh, 
Madame  ?  ” 

“  My  cousin,  you  are  pardoned,”  said  the  Duchesse.  “  Com¬ 
pliment  is  the  perfume  of  gentilhommerie ;  and  if  you  brought 
enough  of  that  perfume  from  the  flowers  of  Rochebriant  to  dis¬ 
tribute  among  the  ladies  at  Court,  you  will  be  terribly  the  mode 
there.  Seducer!” — here  she  gave  the  Marquis  a  playful  tap  on 
the  cheek,  not  in  a  coquettish  but  in  a  mother-like  familiarity 
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and  looking  at  him  attentively,  said  :  “Why,  you  are  even  hand¬ 
somer  than  your  father.  I  shall  be  proud  to  present  to  their 
Imperial  Majesties  so  becoming  a  cousin.  But  seat  yourselves 
here,  Messieurs,  close  to  my  arm-chair,  causons.” 

The  Duchesse  then  took  up  the  ball  of  the  conversation.  She 
talked  without  any  apparent  artifice,  but  with  admirable  tact ; 
put  just  the  questions  about  Rochebriant  most  calculated  to 
please  Alain,  shunning  all  that  might  have  pained  him  ;  asking 
him  for  descriptions  of  the  surrounding  scenery — the  Breton 
legends  ;  hoping  that  the  old  castle  would  never  be  spoiled  by 
modernising  restorations  ;  inquiring  tenderly  after  his  aunt,  whom 
she  had  in  her  childhood  once  seen,  and  still  remembered  with 
her  sweet,  grave  face ;  paused  little  for  replies  ;  then  turned  to 
Enguerrand  with  sprightly  small-talk  on  the  topics  of  the  day, 
and  every  now  and  then  bringing  Alain  into  the  pqle  of  the  talk, 
leading  on  insensibly  until  she  got  Enguerrand  himself  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  subject  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  political  troubles  which 
were  darkening  a  reign  heretofore  so  prosperous  and  splendid. 

Her  countenance  then  changed  ;  it  became  serious,  and  even 
grave  in  its  expression. 

“It  is  true,”  she  said,  “that  the  times  grow  menacing — 
menacing  not  only  to  the  throne,  but  to  order  and  property  and 
France.  One  by  one  they  are  removing  all  the  break- waters 
which  the  Empire  had  constructed  between  the  executive  and 
the  most  fickle  and  impulsive  population  that  ever  shouted  ‘  long 
live  ’  one  day  to  the  man  whom  they  would  send  to  the  guillo¬ 
tine  the  next.  They  are  denouncing  what  they  call  personal 
government ;  grant  that  it  has  its  evils  ;  but  what  would  they 
substitute  ? — a  constitutional  monarchy  like  the  English  ?  That 
is  impossible  with  universal  suffrage  and  without  an  hereditary 
chamber.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  was  the  monarchy  of 
Louis  Philippe — we  know  how  sick  they  became  of  that.  A 
republic  ?  mon  Dieu !  composed  of  republicans  terrified  out  of 
their  wits  at  each  other.  The  moderate  men,  mimics  of  the 
Girondins,  with  the  Reds,  and  the  Socialists,  and  the  Communists, 
ready  to  tear  them  to  pieces.  And  then — what  then  ? — the  com- 
mercialists,  the  agriculturists,  the  middle  class  combining  tcf  elect 
some  dictator  who  will  cannonade  the  mob,  and  become  a  mimic 
VOL.  T,  R 
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Napoleon,  grafted  on  a  mimic  Necker  or  a  mimic  Danton.  OF 
Messieurs,  I  am  French  to  the  core!  You  inheritors  of  such 
names  must  be  as  French  as  I  am  ;  and  yet  you  men  insist  on 
remaining  more  useless  to  France  in  the  midst  of  her  need  than 
I  am,— I,  a  woman  who  can  but  talk  and  weep.” 

The  Duchesse  spoke  with  a  warmth  of  emotion  which  startled 
and  profoundly  affected  Alain.  He  remained  silent,  leaving  it 
to  Enguerrand  to  answer. 

“  Dear  Madame,”  said  the  latter,  “I  do  not  see  how  either 
myself  or  our  kinsman  can  merit  your  reproach.  We  are  not 
legislators.  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  single  department  in  France 
that  would  elect  us,  if  we  offered  ourselves.  It  is  not  our  fault 
if  the  various  floods  of  revolution  leave  men  of  our  birth  and 
opinions  stranded  wrecks  of  a  perished  world.  The  Emperor 
chooses  his  own  advisers,  and  if  they  are  bad  ones,  his  Majesty 
certainly  will  not  ask  Alain  and  me  to  replace  them.” 

“You  do  not  answer — you  evade  me,”  said  the  Duchesse  with 
a  mournful  smile.  “You  are  too  skilled  a  man  of  the  world, 
M.  Enguerrand,  not  to  know  that  it  is  not  only  legislators  and 
ministers  that  are  necessary  to  the  support  of  a  throne,  and  the 
safeguard  of  a  nation.  Do  you  not  see  how  great  a  help  it  is  to 
both  throne  and  nation,  when  that  section  of  public  opinion 
which  is  represented  by  names  illustrious  in  history,  identified 
with  records  of  chivalrous  deeds  and  loyal  devotion,  rallies  round 
the  order  established  ?  Let  that  section  of  public  opinion  stand 
aloof,  soured  and  discontented,  excluded  from  active  life,  lending 
no  counter-balance  to  the  perilous  oscillations  of  democratic 
passion,  and  tell  me  if  it  is  not  an  enemy  to  itself  as  well  as  a 
traitor  to  the  principles  it  embodies  ?  ” 

“The  principles  it  embodies,  Madame,”  said  Alain,  “are  those 
of  fidelity  to  a  race  of  kings  unjustly  set  aside,  less  for  the  vices 
than  the  virtues  of  ancestors.  Louis  XV.  was  the  worst  of  the 
Bourbons, — he  was  the  bien  aim /, — he  escapes  ;  Louis  XVI.  was 
in  moral  attributes  the  best  of  the  Bourbons, — he  dies  the  death 
of  a  felon  ;  Louis  XVIII.,  against  whom  much  may  be  said, 
restored  to  the  throne  by  foreign  bayonets,  reigning  as  a  disciple 
of  Voltaire  might  reign,  secretly  scoffing  alike  at  the  royalty  and 
the  religion  which  were  crowned  in  his  person,  dies  peacefully  in 
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his  bed  ;  Charles  X.,  redeeming  the  errors  of  his  youth  by  a 
reign  untarnished  by  a  vice,  by  a  religion  earnest  and  sincere,  is 
sent  into  exile  for  defending  established  order  from  the  very 
inroads  which  you  lament.  He  leaves  an  heir  against  whom 
calumny  cannot  invent  a  tale,  and  that  heir  remains  an  outlaw 
simply  because  he  descends  from  Henry  IV.,  and  has  a  right -to 
reign.  Madame,  you  appeal  to  us  as  among  the  representatives 
of  the  chivalrous  deeds  and  loyal  devotion  which  characterised 
the  old  nobility  of  France.  Should  we  deserve  that  character  if 
we  forsook  the  unfortunate,  and  gained  wealth  and  honour  in 
forsaking  ?  ” 

“  Your  words  endear  you  to  me.  I  am  proud  to  call  you 
cousin,”  said  the  Duchesse.  “  But  do  you,  or  does  any  man  in 
his  senses  believe  that  if  you  upset  the  Empire  you  could  get 
back  the  Bourbons  ?  that  you  would  not  be  in  imminent  danger 
of  a  Government  infinitely  more  opposed  to  the  theories  on 
which-  rests  the  creed  of  Legitimists  than  that  of  Louis  Napo- 
Mon  ?  After  all,  what  is  there  in  the  loyalty  of  you  Bourbonites 
that  has  in  it  the  solid  worth  of  an  argument  which  can  appeal 
to  the  comprehension  of  mankind,  except  it  be  the  principle  of 
a  hereditary  monarchy  ?  Nobody  nowadays  can  maintain  the 
right  divine  of  a  single  regal  family  to  impose  itself  upon  a 
nation.  That  dogma  has  ceased  to  be  a  living  principle ;  it  is 
only  a  dead  reminiscence.  But  the  institution  of  monarchy  is  a 
principle  strong  and  vital,  and  appealing  to  the  practical  interests 
of  vast  sections  of  society.  Would  you  sacrifice  the  principle 
which  concerns  the  welfare  of  millions,  because  you  cannot 
embody  it  in  the  person  of  an  individual  utterly  insignificant  in 
himself?  In  a  word,  if  you  prefer  monarchy  to  the  hazard  of 
republicanism  for  such  a  country  as  Lranc^,  accept  the  monarchy 
you  find,  since  it  is  quite  clear  you  cannot  rebuild  the  monarchy 
you  would  prefer.  Does  it  not  embrace  all  the  great  objects 
for  which  you  call  yourself  Legitimist?  Under  it  religion  is 
honoured,  a  national  Church  secured,  in  reality  if  not  in  name ; 
under  it  you  have  united  the  votes  of  millions  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  throne ;  under  it  all  the  material  interests  of 
the  country,  commercial,  agricultural,  have  advanced  with  an 
unequalled  rapidity  of  progress ;  under  it  Paris  has  become  the 
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wonder  of  the  world  for  riches,  for  splendour,  for  grace  and 
beauty  ;  under  it  the  old  traditional  enemies  of  France  have  been 
humbled  and  rendered  impotent.  The  policy  of  Richelieu  has 
been  achieved  in  the  abasement  of  Austria;  the  policy  of  Napo- 
ldon  I.  has  been  consummated  in  the  salvation  of  Europe  from 
the  semi-barbarous  ambition  of  Russia.  England  no  longer  casts 
her  trident  in  the  opposition  scale  of  the  balance  of  European 
power.  Satisfied  with  the  honour  of  our  alliance,  she  has  lost 
every  other  ally ;  and  her  forces  neglected,  her  spirit  enervated, 
her  statesmen  dreaming  believers  in  the  safety  of  their  island, 
provided  they  withdraw  from  the  affairs  of  Europe,  may  some¬ 
times  scold  us,  but  will  certainly  not  dare  to  fight.  With  France 
she  is  but  an  inferior  satellite, — without  France  she  is — nothing. 
Add  to  all  this  a  Court  more  brilliant  than  that  of  Louis  XIV., 
a  sovereign  not  indeed  without  faults  and  errors,  but  singularly 
mild  in  his  nature,  warm-hearted  to  friends,  forgiving  to  foes, 
whom  personally  no  one  could  familiarly  know  and  not  be 
charmed  with  a  bonte  of  character,  lovable  as  that  of  Henri 
IV., — and  tell  me  what  more  than  all  this  could  you  expect 
from  the  reign  of  a  Bourbon  ?  ” 

“  With  such  results,”  said  Alain,  “  from  the  monarchy  you  so 
eloquently  praise,  I  fail  to  discover  what  the  Emperor’s  throne 
could  possibly  gain  by  a  few  powerless  converts  from  an  un¬ 
popular,  and  you  say,  no  doubt  truly,  from  a  hopeless  cause.” 

“  I  say  monarchy  gains  much  by  the  loyal  adhesion  of  any 
man  of  courage,  ability,  and  honour.  Every  new  monarchy  gains 
much  by  conversions  from  the  ranks  by  which  the  older 
monarchies  were  strengthened  and  adorned.  But  I  do  not  here 
invoke  your  aid  merely  to  this  monarchy,  my  cousin  ;  I  demand 
your  devotion  to  the  interests  of  France  ;  I  demand  that  you 
should  not  rest  an  outlaw  from  her  service.  Ah,  you  think  that 
France  is  in  no  danger — that  you  may  desert  or  oppose  the 
Empire  as  you  list,  and  that  society  will  remain  safe!  You  are 
mistaken.  Ask  Enguerrand.” 

“Madame,”  said  Enguerrand,  “you  overrate  my  political 
knowledge  in  that  appeal ;  but,  honestly  speaking,  I  subscribe  to 
your  reasonings.  I  agree  with  you  that  the  Empire  sorely  needs 
the  support  of  men  of  honour  ;  it  has  one  cause  of  rot  which  now 
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undermines  it — dishonest  jobbery  in  its  administrative  depart¬ 
ments  ;  even  in  that  of  the  army,  which  apparently  is  so  heeded 
and  cared  for.  I  agree  with  you  that  France  is  in  danger,  and 
may  need  the  swords  of  all  her  better  sons,  whether  against  the 
foreigner  or  against  her  worst  enemies — the  mobs  of  her  great 
towns.  I  myself  received  a  military  education,  and  but  for  my 
reluctance  to  separate  myself  from  my  father  and  Raoul,  I  should 
be  a  candidate  for  employments  more  congenial  to  me  than  those 
of  the  Bourse  and  my  trade  in  the  glove-shop.  But  Alain  is 
happily  free  from  all  family  ties,  and  Alain  knows  that  my  advice 
to  him  is  not  hostile  to  your  exhortations.” 

“  I  am  glad  to  think  he  is  under  so  salufary  an  influence,”  said 
the  Duchess®  ;  and  seeing  that  Alain  remained  silent  and 
thoughtful,  she  wisely  changed  the  subject,  and  shortly  afterwards 
the  two  friends  took  leave. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THREE  days  elapsed  before  Graham  again  saw  M.  Lebeau. 
The  letter-writer  did  not  show  himself  at  the  cafe ,  and  was  not 
to  be  found  at  his  office,  the  ordinary  business  of  which  was 
transacted  by  his  clerk,  saying  that  his  master  was  much  engaged 
on  important  matters  that  took  him  from  home. 

Graham  naturally  thought  that  these  matters  concerned  the 
discovery  of  Louise  Duval,  and  was  reconciled  to  suspense.  At 
the  cafe,  awaiting  Lebeau,  he  had  slid  into  some  acquaintance 
with  the  ouvrier  Armand  Monnier,  whose  face  and  talk  had 
before  excited  his  interest.  Indeed,  the  acquaintance  had  been 
commenced  by  the  ouvrier ,  who  seated  himself  at  a  table  near  to 
Graham’s,  and,  after  looking  at  him  earnestly  for  some  minutes, 
said,  “  You  are  waiting  for  your  antagonist  at  dominoes,  M. 
Lebeau — a  very  remarkable  man.” 
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“So  he>  seems.  I  know,  however,  but  little  of  him.  You, 
perhaps,  have  known  him  longer?” 

“  Several  months.  Many  of  your  countrymen  frequent  this 
cafe ,  but  you  do  not  seem  to  care  to  associate  with  the  blouses.” 

“  It  is  not  that ;  but  we  islanders  are  shy,  and  don’t  make  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  each  other  readily.  By  the  way,  since  you  so 
courteously  accost  me,  I  may  take  the  liberty  of  saying  that  I 
overheard  you  defend  the  other  night,  against  one  of  my  country¬ 
men,  who  seemed  to  me  to  talk  great  nonsense,  the  existence  of 
le  bon  Dieu.  You  had  much  the  best  of  it.  I  rather  gathered 
from  your  argument  that  you  went  somewhat  farther,  and  were 
not  too  enlightened  to  admit  of  Christianity.” 

Armand  Monnier  looked  pleased — he  liked  praise  ;  and  he 
liked  to  hear  himself  talk,  and  he  plunged  at  once  into  a  very  com¬ 
plicated  sort  of  Christianity — partly  Arian,  partly  St.  Simonian, 
with  a  little  of  Rousseau  and  a  great  deal  of  Armand  Monnier. 
Into  this  we  need  not  follow  him  ;  but,  in  sum,  it  was  a  sort  of 
Christianity,  the  main  heads  of  which  consisted  in  the  removal  of 
your  neighbour’s  landmarks — in  the  right  of  the  poor  to  appro¬ 
priate  the  property  of  the  rich — in  the  right  of  love  to  dispense 
with  marriage,  and  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  for  any 
children  that  might  result  from  such  union,  the  parents  being 
incapacitated  to  do  so,  as  whatever  they  might  leave  was  due  to 
the  treasury  in  common.  Graham  listened  to  these  doctrines 
with  melancholy  not  unmixed  with  contempt.  “  Are  these 
opinions  of  yours,”  he  asked,  “derived  from  reading  or  your  own 
reflection  ?  ” 

“Well,  from  both,  but  from  circumstances  in  life  that  induced 
me  to  read  and  reflect.  I  am  one  of  the  many  victims  of  the 
tyrannical  law  of  marriage.  When  very  young  I  married  a 
woman  who  made  me  miserable,  and  then  forsook  me.  Morally, 
she  has  ceased  to  be  my  wife — legally,  she  is.  I  then  met  wit*, 
another  woman  who  suits  me,  who  loves  me.  She  lives  with  me  ; 
I  cannot  marry  her ;  she  has  to  submit  to  humiliations,  to  be 
called  contemptuously  an  ouvrier’s  mistress.  Then,  though 
before  I  was  only  a  Republican,  I  felt  there  was  something  wrong 
in  society  which  needed  a  greater  change  than  that  of  a  merely 
political  government ;  and  then,  too,  when  I  was  all  troubled 
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and  sore,  I  chanced  to  read  one  of  Madame  de  Grantmesnil’s 
books.  A  gloriou's  genius  that  woman’s  !  ” 

“  She  has  genius,  certainly,”  said  Graham,  with  a  keen  pang  at 
his  heart ;  Madame  de  Grantmesnil,  the  dearest  friend  of  Isaura  ! 
“  But,”  he  added,  “  though  I  believe  that  eloquent  author  has 
indirectly  assailed  certain  social  institutions,  including  that  of 
marriage,  I  am  perfectly  persuaded  that  she  never  designed  to 
effect  such  complete  overthrow  of  the  system  which  all  civilised 
communities  have  hitherto  held  in  reverence,  as  your  doctrines 
would  attempt ;  and  after  all,  she  but  expresses  her  ideas  through 
the  medium  of  fabulous  incidents  and  characters.  And  men  of 
your  sense  should  not  look  for  a  creed  in  the  fictions  of  poets 
and  romance-writers.” 

“Ah,”  said  Monnier,  “I  dare  say  neither  Madame  de  Grant¬ 
mesnil  nor  even  Rousseau  ever  even  guessed  the  ideas  they  awoke 
in  their  readers  ;  but  one  idea  leads  on  to  another.  And  genuine 
poetry  and  romance  touch  the  heart  so  much  more  than  dry 
treatises.  In  a  word,  Madame  de  Grantmesnil’s  book  set  me 
thinking  ;  and  then  I  read  other  books,  and  talked  with  clever 
inen,  and  educated  myself.  And  so  I  became  the  man  I  am.” 
Here,  with  a  self-satisfied  air,  Monnier  bowed  to  the  Englishman, 
and  joined  a  group  at  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

The  next  evening,  just  before  dusk,  Graham  Vane  was  seated 
musingly  in  his  own  apartment  in  the  Faubourg  Montmartre, 
when  there  came  a  slight  knock  at  his  door.  He  was  so  wrapt 
in  thought  that  he  did  not  hear  the  sound,  though  twice  repeated 
The  door  opened  gently,  and  M.  Lebeau  appeared  on  the  thres¬ 
hold.  The  room  was  lighted  only  by  the  gas-lamp  from  the 
street  without. 

Lebeau  advanced  through  the  gloom,  and  quietly  seated 
himself  in  the  corner  of  the  fire-place  opposite  to  Graham  before 
he  spoke.  “A  thousand  pardons  for  disturbing  your  slumbers 
M.  Lamb.” 

Startled  then  by  the  voice  so  near  him,  Graham  raised  his 
he^d,  looked  round,  and  beheld  very  indistinctly  the  person 
seated  so  near  him. 

“  M  Lebeau  ?  ” 

“At  your  service.  1  promise  to  give  an  answer  to  your 
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question  :  accept  my  apologies  that  it  has  been  deferred  so  long. 
I  shall  not  this  evening  go  to  our  caf6;  I  took  the  liberty  of 
calling-- — ” 

“  M.  Lebeau  you  are  a  brick.” 

“A  what,  Monsieur! — a  brique ?" 

“  I  forgot — you  are  not  up  to  our  fashionable  London  idioms. 
A  brick  means  a  jolly  fellow,  and  it  is  very  kind  in  you  to  call. 
What  is  your  decision  ?  ” 

“  Monsieur,  I  can  give  you  some  information,  but  it  is  so  slight 
that  I  offer  it  gratis,  and  forego  all  thought  of  undertaking 
farther  inquiries.  They  could  only  be  prosecuted  in  another 
country,  and  it  would  not  be  worth  my  while  to  leave  Paris  on 
the  chance  of  gaining  so  trifling  a  reward  as  you  propose. 
Judge  for  yourself.  In  the  year  1849,  and  in  the  month  of  July, 
Louise  Duval  left  Paris  for  Aix-la-Chapelle.  There  she  remained 
some  weeks,  and  then  left  it.  I  can  learn  no  farther  traces  of 
her  movements.” 

“  Aix-la-Chapelle  ! — what  could  she  do  there  ?  ” 

“  It  is  a  Spa  in  great  request ;  crowded  during  the  summer 
season  with  visitors  from  all  countries.  She  might  have  gone 
there  for  health  or  for  pleasure.” 

“  Do  you  think  that  one  could  learn  more  at  the  Spa  itself  if 
one  went  there  ?  ” 

“  Possibly.  But  it  is  so  long — twenty  years  ago.” 

“  She  might  have  revisited  the  place.” 

“  Certainly ;  but  I  know  no  more.” 

“Was  she  there  under  the  same'name — Duval  ?” 

“  I  am  sure  of  that.” 

“Do  you  think  she  left  it  alone  or  with  others?  You  tell  me 
she  was  awfully  belle — she  might  have  attracted  admirers.” 

“  If,”  answered  Lebeau,  reluctantly,  “  I  could  believe  the  report 
of  my  informant,  Louise  Duval  left  Aix  not  alone,  but  with 
some  gallant — not  an  Englishman.  They  are  said  to  have 
parted  soon,  and  the  man  is  now  dead.  But,  speaking  frankly,  I 
do  not  think  Mademoiselle  Duval  would  have  thus  compromised 
her  honour  and  sacrificed  her  future.  I  believe  she  would  have 
scorned  all  proposals  that  were  not  those  of  marriage.  But,  all 
I  can  say  for  certainty  is,  that  nothing  is  known  to  me  of  her 
fate  since  she  quitted  Aix-la-Chapelle,” 
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“  In  1849 — she  had  then  a  child  living?  ” 

“  A  child  ?  I  never  heard  that  she  had  any  child  ;  and  I  do 
not  believe  she  could  have  had  any  child  in  1849.” 

Graham  mused.  Somewhat  less  than  five  years  after  1849 
Louise  Duval  had  been  seen  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Possibly  she 
found  some  attraction  at  that  place,  and  might  yet  be  discovered 
there.  “  Monsieur  Lebeau,”  said  Graham,  “  you  know  this  lady 
by  sight ;  you  would  recognise  her  in  spite  of  the  lapse  of  years. 
Will  you  go  to  Aix  and  find  out  there  what  you  can  ?  Of 
course,  expenses  will  be  paid,  and  the  reward  will  be  given  if 
you  succeed.” 

“  I  cannot  oblige  you.  My  interest  in  this  poor  lady  is  not 
very  strong,  though  I  should  be  willing  to  serve  her,  and  glad  to 
know  that  she  were  alive.  I  have  now  business  on  hand  which 
interests  me  much  more,  and  which  will  take  me  from  Paris,  but 
not  in  the  direction  of  Aix.” 

“  If  I  wrote  to  my  employer,  and  got  him  to  raise  the  reward 
to  some  higher  amount,  that  might  make  it  worth  your  while  ?  ” 

“  I  should  still  answer  that  my  affairs  will  not  permit  such  a 
journey.  But  if  there  be  any  chance  of  tracing  Louise  Duval  at 
Aix — and  there  may  be — 'you  would  succeed  quite  as  well  as  I 
should.  You  must  judge  for  yourself  if  it  be  worth  your  trouble 
to  attempt  such  a  task  ;  and  if  you  do  attempt  it,  and  do  succeed, 
pray  let  me  know.  A  line  to  my  office  will  reach  me  for  some 
little  time,  even  if  I  am  absent  from  Paris.  Adieu,  M.  Lamb.” 

Here  M.  Lebeau  rose  and  departed. 

Graham  relapsed  into  thought ;  but  a  train  of  thought  much 
more  active,  much  more  concentred  than  before.  “  No,” — thus 
ran  his  meditations  ;  “  no,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  employ  that 
man  further.  The  reasons  that  forbid  me  to  offer  any  very  high 
reward  for  the  discovery  of  this  woman  operate  still  more 
strongly  against  tendering  to  her  own  relation  a  sum  that  might 
indeed  secure  his  aid,  but  would  unquestionably  arouse  his 
suspicions,  and  perhaps  drag  into  light  all  that  must  be  con¬ 
cealed.  Oh  this  cruel  mission  !  I  am,  indeed,  an  impostor  to 
myself  till  it  be  fulfilled.  I  will  go  to  Aix,  and  take  Renard 
with  me.  I  am  impatient  till  I  set  out,  but  I  cannot  quit  Paris 
without  once  more  seeing  Isaura.  She  consents  to  relinquish  the 
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stage ;  surely  I  could  wean  her  too  from  intimate  friendship  with 
a  woman  whose  genius  has  so  fatal  an  effect  upon  enthusiastic 
minds.  And  then — and  then  ?  ” 

He  fell  into  a  delightful  reverie ;  and  contemplating  Isaura  as 
his  future  wife,  he  surrounded  her  sweet  image  with  all  those 
attributes  of  dignity  and  respect  with  which  an  Englishman  is 
accustomed  to  invest  the  destined  bearer  of  his  name,  the  gentle 
sovereign  of  his  household,  the  sacred  mother  of  his  children.  In 
this  picture  the  more  brilliant  qualities  of  Isaura  found,  perhaps, 
but  faint  presentation.  Her  glow  of  sentiment,  her  play  of 
fancy,  her  artistic  yearnings  for  truths  remote,  for  the  invisible 
fairyland  of  beautiful  romance,  receded  into  the  background  of 
the  picture.  It  was  all  these,  no  doubt,  that  had  so  strengthened 
and  enriched  the  love  at  first  sight,  which  had  shaken  the  equili¬ 
brium  of  his  positive  existence ;  and  yet  he  now  viewed  all  these 
as  subordinate  to  the  one  image  of  mild  decorous  matronage 
into  which  wedlock  was  to  transform  the  child  of  genius,  longing 
for  angel  wings  and  unlimited  space. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ON  quitting  the  sorry  apartment  of  the  false  M.  Lamb,  Lebeau 
walked  on  with  slow  steps  and  bended  head,  like  a  man  absorbed 
in  thought.  He  threaded  a  labyrinth  of  obscure  streets,  no 
longer  in  the  Faubourg  Montmartre,  and  dived  at  last  into  one 
of  the  few  courts  which  preserve  the  cachet  of  the  moyen  dge 
untouched  by  the  ruthless  spirit  of  improvement  which,  during 
the  Second  Empire,  has  so  altered  the  face  of  Paris.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  court  stood  a  large  house,  much  dilapidated,  but 
bearing  the  trace  of  former  grandeur  in  pilasters  and  fretwork  in 
the  style  of  the  Renaissance ,  and  a  defaced  coat  of  arms,  sur- 
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mounted  with  a  ducal  coronet,  over  the  doorway.  The  house 
had  the  aspect  of  desertion  :  many  of  the  windows  were  broken  ; 
others  were  jealously  closed  with  mouldering  shutters.  The  door 
stood  ajar;  Lebeau  pushed  it  open,  and  the  action  set  in  move¬ 
ment  a  bell  within  a  porter’s  lodge.  The  house,  then,  was  not 
uninhabited  ;  it  retained  the  dignity  of  a  concierge.  A  man  with 
a  large  grizzled  beard  cut  square,  and  holding  a  journal  in  his 
hand,  emerged  from  the  lodge,  and  moved  his  cap  with  a  certain 
bluff  and  surly  reverence  on  recognising  Lebeau. 

“  What !  so  early,  citizen  ?  ” 

“  Is  it  too  early  ?  ”  said  Lebeau,  glancing  at  his  watch.  “  So  it 
is  ;  I  was  not  aware  of  the  time.  But  I  am  tired  with  waiting ; 
let  me  into  the  salon.  I  will  wait  for  the  rest ;  I  shall  not  be 
sorry  for  a  little  repose.” 

“ Bon”  said  the  porter,  sententiously ;  “ while  man  reposes 
men  advance.” 

“  A  profound  truth,  citizen  Le  Roux  ;  though,  if  they  advance 
on  a  reposing  foe,  they  have  blundering  leaders  unless  they 
march  through  unguarded  by-paths  and  with*  noiseless  tread.” 

Following  the  porter  up  a  dingy  broad  staircase,  Lebeau  was 
admitted  into  a  large  room,  void  of  all  other  furniture  than  a  table, 
two  benches  at  its  sides,  and  a  fanteuil  at  its  head.  On  the 
mantelpiece  there  was  a  huge  clock,  and  some  iron  sconces  were 
fixed  on  the  panelled  walls. 

Lebeau  flung  himself,  with  a  wearied  air,  into  the  fauteuil. 
The  porter  looked  at  him  with  a  kindly  expression.  He  had  a 
liking  to  Lebeau,  whom  he  had  served  in  his  proper  profession  of 
messenger  or  commissionnaire  before  being  placed  by  that  cour¬ 
teous  employer  in  the  easy  post  he  now  held.  Lebeau,  indeed, 
had  the  art,  when  he  pleased,  of  charming  inferiors ;  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  mankind  allowed  him  to  distinguish  peculiarities  in  each 
individual,  and  flatter  the  amour  propre  by  deference  to  such 
eccentricities.  Marc  le  Roux,  the  roughest  of  “  red  caps,”  had  a 
wife  of  whom  he  was  very  proud.  He  would  have  called  the 
Empress  Citoye?ine  Eugenie,  but  he  always  spoke  of  his  wife  as 
Madame.  Lebeau  won  his  heart  by  always  asking  after  Madame. 

“  You  look  tired,  citizen,”  said  the  porter;  “let  me  bring  you 
a  glass  of  wine.” 
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“  Thank  you,  mon  ami ,  no.  Perhaps  later,  if  I  have  time,  after 
we  break  up  to  pay  my  respects  to  Madame.” 

The  porter  smiled,  bowed,  and  retired  muttering,  “  Nom  cFicn 
petit  bonhomme — il  riy  a  rien  de  tel  que  les  belles  mameres." 

Left  alone,  Lebeau  leaned  his  elbow  on  the  table,  resting  his 
chin  on  his  hand,  and  gazing  into  the  dim  space — for  it  was  now, 
indeed,  night,  and  little  light  came  through  the  grimy  panes  of 
the  one  window  left  unclosed  by  shutters.  He  was  musing 
deeply.  This  man  was,  in  much,  an  enigma  to  himself.  Was 
he  seeking  to  unriddle  it  ?  A  strange  compound  of  contradictory 
elements.  In  his  stormy  youth  there  had  been  lightning-like 
flashes  of  good  instincts,  of  irregular  honour,  of  inconsistent 
generosity — a  puissant  wild  nature — with  strong  passions  of  love 
and  of  hate,  without  fear,  but  not  without  shame.  In  other  forms 
of  society  that  love  of  applause  which  had  made  him  seek  and 
exult  in  the  notoriety  which  he  mistook  for  fame,  might  have 
settled  down  into  some  solid  and  useful  ambition.  He  might 
have  become  great  in  the  world’s  eye,  for  at  the  service  of  his 
desires  there  were  no  ordinary  talents.  Though  too  true  a  Parisian 
to  be  a  severe  student,  still,  on  the  whole,  he  had  acquired  much 
general  information,  partly  from  books,  partly  from  varied  com¬ 
merce  with  mankind.  He  had  the  gift,  both  by  tongue  and  by 
pen,  of  expressing  himself  with  force  and  warmth — time  and 
necessity  had  improved  that  gift.  Coveting,  during  his  brief 
career  of  fashion,  the  distinctions  which  necessitate  lavish  ex¬ 
penditure,  he  had  been  the  most  reckless  of  spendthrifts,  but  the 
neediness  which  follows  waste  had  never  destroyed  his  original 
sense  of  personal  honour.  Certainly  Victor  de  Mauleon  was  not, 
at  the  date  of  his  fall,  a  man  to  whom  the  thought  of  accepting, 
much  less  of  stealing,  the  jewels  of  a  woman  who  loved  him, 
could  have  occurred  as  a  possible  question  of  casuistry  between 
honour  and  temptation.  Nor  could  that  sort  of  question  have, 
throughout  the  sternest  trials  or  the  humblest  callings  to  which 
his  after-life  had  been  subjected,  forced  admission  into  his  brain. 
He  was  one  of  those  men,  perhaps  the  most  terrible  though  un¬ 
conscious  criminals,  who  are  the  offsprings  produced  by  intel¬ 
lectual  power  and  egotistical  ambition.  If  you  had  offered  to 
Victor  de  Mauleon  the  crown  of  the  Caesars,  on  condition  of  his 
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doing  one  of  those  base  things  which  “a  gentleman”  cannot  do 
— pick  a  pocket,  cheat  at  cards — Victor  de  Mauleon  would  have 
refused  the  crown.  He  would  not  have  refused  on  account  of 
any  laws  of  morality  affecting  the  foundations  of  the  social 
system,  but  from  the  pride  of  his  own  personality.  “  I,  Victor 
de  Mauleon  !  I  pick  a  pocket !  I  cheat  at  cards  !  I !  ”  But  when 
something  incalculably  worse  for  the  interests  of  society  than 
picking  a  pocket  or  cheating  at  cards  was  concerned  ;  when,  for 
the  sake  either  of  private  ambition  or  political  experiment  hitherto 
untested,  and  therefore  very  doubtful,  the  peace  and  order  and 
happiness  of  millions  might  be  exposed  to  the  release  of  the 
most  savage  passions — rushing  on  revolutionary  madness  or  civil 
massacre — then  this  French  dare-devil  would  have  been  just  as 
unscrupulous  as  any  English  philosopher  whom  a  metropolitan 
borough  might  elect  as  its  representative.  The  system  of  the 
Empire  was  in  the  way  of  Victor  de  Mauleon— in  the  way 
of  his  private  ambition,  in  the  way  of  his  political  dogmas — and 
therefore  it  must  be  destroyed,  no  matter  what  nor  whom  it 
crushed  beneath  its  ruins.  He  was  one  of  those  plotters  of  revo¬ 
lutions  not  uncommon  in  democracies,  ancient  and  modern,  who 
invoke  popular  agencies  with  the  less  scruple  because  they  have 
a  supreme  contempt  for  the  populace.  A  man  with  mental 
powers  equal  to  De  Mauleon’s,  and  who  sincerely  loves  the 
people  and  respects  the  grandeur  of  aspiration  with  which,  in 
the  great  upheaving  of  their  masses,  they  so  often  contrast  the 
irrational  credulities  of  their  ignorance  and  the  blind  fury  of 
*  their  wrath,  is  always  exceedingly  loath  to  pass  the  terrible  gulf 
that  divides  reform  from  revolution.  He  knows  how  rarely  it 
happens  that  genuine  liberty  is  not  disarmed  in  the  passage,  and 
what  sufferings  must  be  undergone  by  those  who  live  by  their 
labour  during  the  dismal  intervals  between  the  sudden  destruc¬ 
tion  of  one  form  of  society  and  the  gradual  settlement  of  another. 
Such  a  man,  however,  has  no  type  in  a  Victor  de  Mauleon.  The 
circumstances  of  his  life  had  placed  this  strong  nature  at  war 
with  society,  and  corrupted  into  misanthropy  affections  that  had 
once  been  ardent.  That  misanthropy  made  his  ambition  more 
intense,  because  it  increased  his  scorn  for  the  human  instruments 
it  employed. 
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Victor  de  Mauleon  knew  that,  however  innocent  of  the  charges 
that  had  so  long  darkened  his  name,  and  however — thanks  to  his 
rank,  his  manners,  his  savoir  vivre — the  aid  of  Louvier’s  counten¬ 
ance,  and  the  support  of  his  own  high-born  connections — he 
might  restore  himself  to  his  rightful  grade  in  private  life,  the 
higher  prizes  in  public  life  would  scarcely  be  within  reach,  to  a 
man  of  his  antecedents  and  stinted  means,  in  the  existent  form 
and  conditions  of  established  political  order.  Perforce,  the 
aristocrat  must  make  himself  democrat  if  he  would  become  a 
political  chief.  Could  he  assist  in  turning  upside  down  the 
actual  state  of  things,  he  trusted  to  his  individual  force  of  cha¬ 
racter  to  find  himself  among  the  uppermost  in  the  general  boule - 
versement.  And  in  the  first  stage  of  popular  revolution  the  mob 
has  no  greater  darlihg  than  the  noble  who  deserts  his  order, 
though  in  the  second  stage  it  may  guillotine  him  at  the  denunci¬ 
ation  of  his  cobbler.  A  mind  so  sanguine  and  so  audacious  as 
that  of  Victor  de  Mauleon  never  thinks  of  the  second  sten  if  it 
sees  a  way  to  the  first. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  room  was  in  complete  darkness,  save  where  a  ray  from  a 
gas-lamp  at  the  mouth  of  the  court  came  aslant  through  the 
window,  when  citizen  Le  Roux  re-entered,  closed  the  window, 
lighted  two  of  the  sconces,  and  drew  forth  from  a  drawer  in  the 
table  implements  of  writing,  which  he  placed  thereon  noiselessly, 
as  if  he  feared  to  disturb  M.  Lebeau,  whose  head,  buried  in  his 
hands,  rested  on  the  table.  He  seemed  in  a  profound  sleep.  At 
last  the  porter  gently  touched  the  arm  of  the  slumberer,  and 
whispered  in  his  ear,  “  It  is  on  the  stroke  of  ten,  citizen  ;  they 
will  be  here  in  a  minute  or  so.”  Lebeau  lifted  his  head  drowsily. 

“  Eh,”  said  he — “  what  ?  ” 
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“You  have  been  asleep.” 

“  I  suppose  so,  for  I  have  been  dreaming.  Ha !  I  hear  the 
door-bell.  I  am  wide  awake  now.” 

The  porter  left  him,  and  in  a  few  minutes  conducted  into  the 
salon  two  men  wrapped  in  cloaks,  despite  the  warmth  of  the 
summer  night.  Lebeau  shook  hands  with  them  silently,  and  not 
less  silently  they  laid  aside  their  cloaks  and  seated  themselves. 
Both  these  men  appeared'  to  belong  to  the  upper  section  of  the 
middle  class.  One,  strongly  built,  with  a  keen  expression  ol 
countenance,  was  a  surgeon  considered  able  in  his  profession,  but 
with  limited  practice,  owing  to  a  current  suspicion  against  his 
honour  in  connection  with  a  forged  will.  The  other,  tall,  meagre, 
with  long  grizzled  hair  and  a  wild  unsettled  look  about  the  eyes, 
was  a  man  of  science ;  had  written  works  well  esteemed  upon 
mathematics  and  electricity,  also  against  the  existence  of  any 
other  creative  power  than  that  which  he  called  “  nebulosity,”  and 
defined  to  be  the  combination  of  heat  and  moisture.  The 
surgeon  was  about  the  age  of  forty,  the  atheist  a  few  years  older. 
In  another  minute  or  so,  a  knock  was  heard  against  the  wall. 
One  of  the  men  rose  and  touched  a  spring  in  the  panel,  which 
then  flew  back,  and  showed  an  opening  upon  a  narrow  stair,  by 
which,  one  after  the  other,  entered  three  other  members  of  the 
society.  Evidently  there  was  more  than  one  mode  of  ingress 
and  exit. 

The  three  new-comers  were  not  Frenchmen — one  might  see 
that  at  a  glance  ;  probably  they  had  reasons  for  greater  pre¬ 
caution  than  those  who  entered  by  the  front  door.  One,  a  tall, 
powerfully-built  man,  with  fair  hair  and  beard,  dressed  with  a 
certain  pretension  to  elegance— faded  threadbare  elegance  — 
exhibiting  no  appearance  of  linen,  was  a  Pole.  One  a  slight 
bald  man,  very  dark  and  sallow — 'Was  an  Italian.  The  third,  who 
seemed  like  an  ouvrier  in  his  holiday  clothes,  was  a  Belgian. 

Lebeau  greeted  them  all  with  an  equal  courtesy,  and  each  with 
an  equal  silence  took  his  seat  at  the  table. 

Lebeau  glanced  at  the  clock.  “  Confreres”  he  said,  “  out 
number,  as  fixed  for  this  seance ,  still  needs  two  to  be  complete,  and 
doubtless  they  will  arrive  in  a  few  minutes.  Till  they  come,  we 
can  but  talk  upon  trifles.  Permit  me  to  offer  you  my  cigar- 
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case.”  And  so  saying,  he  who  professed  to  be  no  smoker 
handed  his  next  neighbour,  who  was  the  Pole,  a  large  cigar- 
case  amply  furnished  ;  and  the  Pole,  helping  himself  to  two 
cigars,  handed  the  case  to  the  man  next  him — two  only  declin* 
ing  the  luxury,  the  Italian  and  the  Belgian.  But  the  Pole  was 
the  only  man  who  took  two  cigars. 

Steps  were  now  heard  on  the  stairs,  the  door  opened,  and 
citizen  Le  Roux  ushered  in,  one  after  the  other,  two  men,  this 
time  unmistakably  French — to  an  experienced  eye  unmistakably 
Parisians :  the  one  a  young  beardless  man,  who  seemed  almost 
boyish,  with  a  beautiful  face,  and  a  stinted,  meagre  frame ;  the 
other  a  stalwart  man  of  about  eight-and-twenty,  dressed  partly 
as  an  ouvrier ,  not  in  his  Sunday  clothes,  rather  affecting  the 
blouse , — not  that  he  wore  that  antique  garment,  but  that  he  was 
in  rough  costume  unbrushed  and  stained,  with  thick  shoes  and 
coarse  stockings,  and  a  workman’s  cap.  But  of  all  who  gathered 
round  the  table  at  which  M.  Lebeau  presided,  he  had  the  most 
distinguished  exterior.  A  virile  honest  exterior,  a  massive  open 
forehead,  intelligent  eyes,  a  handsome  clear-cut  incisive  profile, 
and  solid  jaw.  The  expression  of  the  face  was  stern,  but  not 
mean — an  expression  which  might  have  become  an  ancient  baron 
as  well  as  a  modern  workman — in  it  plenty  of  haughtiness  and 
of  will,  and  still  more  of  self-esteem. 

“  Confreres','  said  Lebeau,  rising,  and  every  eye  turned  to  him, 
“our  number  for  the  present  stance  is  complete.  To  business. 
Since  we  last  met,  our  cause  has  advanced  with  rapid  and  not 
with  noiseless  stride.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  Louis  Bonaparte 
has  virtually  abnegated  Les  idees  NapoUoniennes — a  fatal  mistake 
for  him,  a  glorious  advance  for  us.  The  Kberty  of  the  press 
must  very  shortly  be  achieved,  and  with  it  personal  government 
must  end.  When  the  autocrat  once  is  compelled  to  go  by  the 
advice  of  his  Ministers,  look  for  sudden  changes.  His  Ministers 
will  be  but  weathercocks,  turned  hither  and  thither  according  as 
the  wind  chops  at  Paris  ;  and  Paris  is  the  temple  of  the  winds. 
The  new  revolution  is  almost  at  hand.”  (Murmurs  of  applause.) 
“It  would  move  the  laughter  of  the  Tuileries  and  its  Ministers, 
of  the  Bourse  and  of  its  gamblers,  of  every  dainty  salon  of  this 
silken  city  of  would-be  philosophers  and  wits,  if  they  were  told 
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that  here  within  this  mouldering  baraque ,  eight  men,  so  little 
blest  by  fortune,  so  little  known  to  fame  as  ourselves,  met  to 
concert  the  fall  of  an  empire.  The  Government  would  not 
deem  us  important  enough  to  notice  our  existence.” 

“  I  know  not  that,”  interrupted  the  Pole. 

“  Ah,  pardon,”  resumed  the  orator ;  “  I  should  have  confined 
my  remark  to  the  five  of  us  who  are  French.  I  did  injustice  to 
the  illustrious  antecedents  of  our  foreign  allies.  I  know  that 
you,  Thaddeus  Loubisky — that  you,  Leonardo  Raselli — have 
been  too  eminent  for  hands  hostile  to  tyrants  not  to  be  marked 
with  a  black  cross  in  the  books  of  the  police.  I  know  that  you, 
Jan  Vanderstegen,  if  hitherto  unscarred  by  those  wounds  in 
defence  of  freedom  which  despots  and  cowards  would  fain  miscall 
the  brands  of  the  felon,  still  owe  it  to  your  special  fraternity  to 
keep  your  movements  rigidly  concealed.  The  tyrant  would 
suppress  the  International  Society,  and  forbids  it  the  liberty  of 
congress.  To  you  three  is  granted  the  secret  entrance  to  our 
council-hall.  But  we  Frenchmen  are  as  yet  safe  in  our  supposed 
insignificance.  Confreres,  permit  me  to  impress  on  you  the 
causes  why,  insignificant  as  we  seem,  we  are  really  formidable. 
In  the  first  place,  we  are  few:  the  great  mistake  in  most  secret 
associations  has  been  to  admit  many  councillors  ;  and  disunion 
enters  wherever  many  tongues  can'wrangle.  In  the  next  place, 
though  so  few  in  council,  we  are  legion  when  the  time  comes  for 
action  ;  because  we  are  representative  men,  each  of  his  own 
section,  and  each  section  is  capable  of  an  indefinite  expansion. 

“You,  valiant  Pole — you,  politic  Italian — enjoy  the  confidence 
of  thousands  now  latent  in  unwatched  homes  and  harmless 
callings,  but  who,  when  you  lift  a  finger,  will,  like  the  buried 
dragon’s  teeth,  spring  up  into  armed  men.  You,  Jan  Van¬ 
derstegen,  the  trusted  delegate  from  Verviers,  that  swarming 
camp  of  wronged  labour  in  its  revolt  from  the  iniquities  of 
capital — you,  when  the  hour  arrives,  can  touch  the  wire  that 
flashes  the  telegram  ‘  Arise  ’  through  all  the  lands  in  which 
workmen  combine  against  their  oppressors. 

“Of  us  five  Frenchmen,  let  me  speak  more  modestly.  You — 
sage  and  scholar — Felix  Ruvigny,  honoured  alike  for  the  pro¬ 
fundity  of  your  science  and  the  probity  of  your  manners,  induced 
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to  join  us  by  your  abhorrence  of  priestcraft  and  superstition, 
—  you  made  a  wide  connection  among  all  the  enlightened 
reasoners  who  would  emancipate  the  mind  of  man  from  the 
trammels  of  Church-born  fable — and  when  the  hour  arrives  in 
which  it  is  safe  to  say,  1  Delenda  est  Roma',  you  know  where  to 
find  the  pens  that  are  more  victorious  than  swords  against  a 
Church  and  a  Creed.  You”  (turning  to  the  surgeon) — “you, 
Gaspard  le  Noy,  whom  a  vile  calumny  has  robbed  of  the  throne 
in  your  profession,  so  justly  due  to  your  skill — you,  nobly  scorn¬ 
ing  the  rich  and  great,  have  devoted  yourself  to  tend  and  heal 
the  humble  and  the  penniless,  so  that  you  have  won  the  popular 
title  of  the  ‘ MMecin  des  Pauvres’ — when,  the  time  comes 
wherein  soldiers  shall  fly  before  the  sansculottes,  and  the  mob 
shall  begin  the  work  which  they  who  move  mobs  will  complete, 
the  clients  of  Gaspard  le  Noy  will  be  the  avengers  of  his 
wrongs. 

“You,  Armand  Monnier,  simple  ouvrier,  but  of  illustrious 
parentage,  for  your  grandsire  was  the  beloved  friend  of  the 
virtuous  Robespierre,  your  father  perished  a  hero  and  a  martyr 
in  the  massacre  of  the  coup  d'etat — you,  cultured  in  the  eloquence 
of  Robespierre  himself,  and  in  the  persuasive  philosophy  of 
Robespierre’s  teacher,  Rousseau — you,  the  idolised  orator  of  the 
Red  Republicans, — you  willTe  indeed  a  chief  of  dauntless  bands 
when  the  trumpet  sounds  for  battle.  Young  publicist  and  poet, 
Gustave  Rameau — I  care  not  which  you  are  at  present,  I  know 
what  you  will  be  soon — you  need  nothing  for  the  development 
of  your  powers  over  the  many  but  an  organ  for  their  manifesta¬ 
tion.  Of  that  anon.  I  now  descend  into  the  bathos  of  egotism. 
I  am  compelled  lastly  to  speak  of  myself.  It  was  at  Marseilles 
and  Lyons,  as  you  already  know,  that  I  first  conceived  the  plan 
of  this  representative  association.  For  years  before  I  had  been 
in  familiar  intercourse  with  the  friends  of  freedom — that  is,  with 
the  foes  of  the  Empire.  They  are  not  all  poor ;  some  few  are 
rich  and  generous.  I  do  not  say  these  rich  and  few  concur  in 
the  ultimate  objects  of  the  poor  and  many  ;  but  they  concur  in 
the  first  object,  the  demolition  of  that  which  exists — the  Empire. 
In  the  course  of  my  special  calling  of  negotiator  or  agent  in  the 
tcwns  of  the  Midi,  I  formed  friendships  with  some  of  these  pros- 
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perous  malcontents.  And  out  of  these  friendships  I  conceived 
the  idea  which  is  embodied  in  this  council. 

“  According  to  that  conception,  while  the  council  may  com¬ 
municate  as  it  will  with  all  societies,  secret  or  open,  having 
revolution  for  their  object,  the  council  refuses  to  merge  itself  in  any 
other  confederation  :  it  stands  aloof  and  independent,  it  declines 
to  admit  into  its  code  any  special  articles  of  faith  'in  a  future 
beyond  the  bounds  to  which  it  limits  its  design  and  its  force. 
That  design  unites  us  ;  to  go  beyond  would  divide.  We  all  agree 
to  destroy  the  Napoleonic  dynasty ;  none  of  us  might  agree  as 
to  what  we  should  place  in  its  stead.  All  of  us  here  present 
might  say,  ‘A  republic.’  Ay,  but  of  what  kind  ?  Vanderstegen 
would  have  it  socialistic ;  Monnier  goes  further,  and  would  have 
it  communistic,  on  the  principles  of  Fourier ;  Le  Noy  adheres  to 
the  policy  of  Danton,  and  would  commence  the  republic  by  a 
reign  of  terror ;  our  Italian  ally  abhors  the  notion  of  general 
massacre,  and  advocates  individual  assassination.  Ruvigny  would 
annihilate  the  worship  of  a  Deity ;  Monnier  holds  with  Voltaire 
and  Robespierre,  that,  ‘  if  there  were  no  Deity,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  man  to  create  one.’  Bref,  we  could  not  agree  upon 
any  plan  for  the  new  edifice,  and  therefore  we  refuse  to  discuss 
one  till  the  ploughshare  has  gone  over  the  ruins  of  the  old.  But 
I  have  another  and  more  practical  reason  for  keeping  our  council 
distinct  from  all  societies  with  professed  objects  beyond  that  of 
demolition.  We  need  a  certain  command  of  money.  It  is  I 
who  bring  to  you  that,  and — how  ?  Not  from  my  own  resources  ; 
they  but  suffice  to  support  myself.  Not  by  contributions  from 
ouvriers,  who,  as  you  well  know,  will  subscribe  only  for  their 
own  ends  in  the  victory  of  workmen  over  masters.  I  bring 
money  to  you  from  the  coffers  of  the  rich  malcontents.  Their 
politics  are  not  those  of  most  present  ;  their  politics  are  what 
they  term  moderate.  Some  are  indeed  for  a  republic,  but  for  a 
republic  strong  in  defence  of  order,  in  support  of  property  ; 
others — and  they  are  more  numerous  and  the  more  rich — for  a 
constitutional  monarchy,  and,  if  possible,  for  the  abridgment  of 
universal  suffrage,  which,  in  their  eyes,  tends  only  to  anarchy  in 
the  towns  and  arbitrary  rule  under  priestly  influence  in  the  rural 
distric  ts.  They  would  not  subscribe  a  sou  if  they  thought  it 
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twent  to  further  the  designs  whether  of  Ruvigny  the  atheist,  or 
of  Monnier,  who  would  enlist  the  Deity  of  Rousseau  on  the  side 
of  the  drapeau  rouge — not  a  sou  if  they  knew  I  had  the  honour 
to  boast  such  confreres  as  I  see  around  me.  They  subscribe,  as 
we  concert,  for  the  fall  of  Bonaparte.  The  policy  I  adopt  I 
borrow  from  the  policy  of  the  English  Liberals.  In  England, 
potent  millionnaires ,  high-born  dukes,  devoted  Churchmen, 
belonging  to  the  Liberal  party,  accept  the  services  of  men  who 
look  forward  to  measures  which  would  ruin  capital,  eradicate 
aristocracy,  and  destroy  the  Church,  provided  these  men  combine 
with  them  in  some  immediate  step  onward  against  the  Tories. 
They  have  a  proverb  which  I  thus  adapt  to  French  localities  :  if 
a  train  passes  Fontainebleau  on  its  way  to  Marseilles,  why  should 
I  not  take  it  to  Fontainebleau  because  other  passengers  are 
going  on  to  Marseilles  ? 

“  Confreres ,  it  seems  to  me  the  moment  has  come  when  we  may 
venture  some  of  the  fund  placed  at  my  disposal  to  other  purposes 
than  those  to  which  it  has  been  hitherto  devoted.  I  propose, 
therefore,  to  set  up  a  journal  under  the  auspices  of  Gustave 
Rameau  as  editor-in-chief — a  journal  which,  if  he  listen  to  my 
advice,  will  create  no  small  sensation.  It  will  begin  with  a  tone 
of  impartiality :  it  will  refrain  from  all  violence  of  invective ;  it 
will  have  wit,  it  will  have  sentiment,  and  eloquence ;  it  will  win 
its  way  into  the  salons  and  cafes  of  educated  men  ;  and  then,  and 
then,  when  it  does  change  from  polished  satire  into  fierce  denun¬ 
ciation  and  sides  with  the  blouses,  its  effect  will  be  startling  and 
terrific.  Of  this  I  will  say  more  to  Citizen  Rameau  in  private. 
To  you  I  need  not  enlarge  upon  the  fact  that,  at  Paris,  a  com¬ 
bination  of  men,  though  immeasurably  superior  to  us  in  status  or 
influence,  without  a  journal  at  command,  is  nowhere ;  with  such 
a  journal,  written  not  to  alarm  but  to  seduce  fluctuating  opinions, 
a  combination  of  men  immeasurably  inferior  to  us  may  be 
anywhere. 

“  Confreres ,  this  affair  settled,  I  proceed  to  distribute  amongst 
you  sums  of  which  each  who  receives  will  render  me  an  account, 
except  our  valued  confrere  the  Pole.  All  that  we  can  subscribe 
to  the  cause  of  humanity,  a  representative  of  Poland  requires  for 
himself.”  (A  suppressed  laugh  among  all  but  the  Pole,  who 
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looked  round  with  a  grave,  imposing  air,  as  much  as  to  say, 
“  What  is  there  to  laugh  at  ? — a  simple  truth.”) 

M.  Lebeau  then  presented  to  each  of  his  confreres  a  sealed 
envelope,  containing  no  doubt  a  bank-note,  and  perhaps  also 
private  instructions  as  to  its  disposal.  It  was  one  of  his  rules  to 
make  the  amount  of  any  sum  granted  to  an  individual  member 
of  the  society  from  the  fund  at  his  disposal  a  confidential  secret 
between  himself  and  the  recipient.  Thus  jealousy  was  avoided 
if  the  sums  were  unequal ;  and  unequal  they  generally  were. 
It.  the  present  instance  the  two  largest  sums  were  given  to  the 
Mcdecin  des  Pauvres  and  to  the  delegate  from  Verviers.  Both 
were  no  doubt  to  be  distributed  among  “  the  poor,”  at  the 
discretion  of  the  trustee  appointed. 

Whatever  rules  with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  money  M. 
Lebeau  laid  down  were  acquiesced  in  without  demur,  for  the 
money  was  found  exclusively  by  himself,  and  furnished  without 
the  pale  of  the  Secret  Council,  of  which  he  had  made  himself 
founder  and  dictator.  Some  other  business  was  then  discussed, 
sealed  reports  from  each  member  were  handed  to  the  president, 
who  placed  them  unopened  in  his  pocket,  and  resumed — 

“  Confreres ,  our  se'ance  is  now  concluded.  The  period  for  our 
next  meeting  must  remain  indefinite,  for  I  myself  shall  leave 
Paris  as  soon  as  I  have  set  on  foot  the  journal,  on  the  details  of 
which  I  will  confer  with  Citizen  Rameau.  I  am  not  satisfied 
with  the  progress  made  by  the  two  travelling  missionaries  who 
complete  our  Council  of  Ten  ;  and  though  I  do  not  question 
their  zeal,  I  think  my  experience  may  guide  it  if  I  take  a  journey 
to  the  towns  of  Bordeaux  and  Marseilles,  where  they  now  are. 
But  should  circumstances  demanding  concert  or  action  arise,  you 
may  be  sure  that  I  will  either  summon  a  meeting  or  transmit 
instructions  to  such  of  our  members  as  may  be  most  usefully 
employed.  For  the  present,  confreres ,  you  are  relieved.  Remain 
only  you,  dear  young  author.” 
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CHAPTER  VII 

Left  alone  with  Gustave  Rameau,  the  President  of  the  Secret 
Council  remained  silently  musing  for  some  moments  ;  but  his 
countenance  was  no  longer  moody  and  overcast — his  nostrils 
were  dilated,  as  in  triumph — there  was  a  half-smile  of  pride  on 
his  lips.  Rameau  watched  him  curiously  and  admiringly.  The 
young  man  had  the  impressionable,  excitable  temperament 
common  to  Parisian  genius — especially  when  it  nourishes  itself 
on  absinthe.  He  enjoyed  the  romance  of  belonging  to  a  secret 
society ;  he  was  acute  enough  to  recognise  the  sagacity  by  which 
this  small  conclave  was  kept  out  of  those  crazed  combinations 
for  impracticable  theories  more  likely  to  lead  adventurers  to  the 
Tarpeian  Rock  than  to  the  Capitol ;  while  yet  those  crazed 
combinations  might,  in  some  critical  moment,  become  strong 
instruments  in  the  hands  of  practical  ambition.  Lebeau  fascinated 
him,  and  took  colossal  proportions  in  his  intoxicated  vision — 
vision  indeed  intoxicated  at  this  moment,  for  before  it  floated 
the  realised  image  of  his  aspirations, —  a  journal  of  which  he  was 
to  be  the  editor-in-chief — in  which  his  poetry,  his  prose,  should 
occupy  space  as  large  as  he  pleased — through  which  his  name, 
hitherto  scarce  known  beyond  a  literary  clique,  would  resound 
in  salon  and  club  and  caft,  and  become  a  familiar  music  on  the 
lips  of  fashion.  And  he  owed  this  to  the  man  seated  there — a 
prodigious  man. 

“  Cher  poeteC  said  Lebeau,  breaking  silence,  “  it  gives  me  no 
mean  pleasure  to  think  I  am  opening  a  career  to  one  whose 
talents  fit  him  for  those  goals  on  which  they  who  reach  write 
names  that  posterity  shall  read.  Struck  with  certain  articles  of 
yours  in  the  journal  made  celebrated  by  the  wit  and  gaiety  of 
Savarin,  I  took  pains  privately  to  inquire  into  your  birth,  your 
history,  connections,  antecedents.  All  confirmed  my  first  impres¬ 
sion,  that  you  were  exactly  the  writer  I  wish  to  secure  to  our 
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cause.  I  therefore  sought  you  in  your  rooms,  unintroduced  and 
a  stranger,  in  order  to  express  my  admiration  of  your  composi¬ 
tions.  Bref  ‘  we  soon  became  friends ;  and  after  comparing 
minds,  I  admitted  you,  at  your  request,  into  this  Secret  Council. 
Now,  in  proposing  to  you  the  conduct  of  the  journal  I  would 
establish,  for  which  I  am  prepared  to  find  all  necessary  funds,  I 
am  compelled  to  make  imperative  conditions.  Nominally  you 
will  be  editor-in-chief :  that  station,  if  the  journal  succeeds,  will 
secure  you  position  and  fortune  ;  if  it  fail,  you  fail  with  it.  But 
we  will  not  speak  of  failure  ;  I  must  have  it  succeed.  Our  interest, 
then,  is  the  same.  Before  that  interest  all  puerile  vanities  fade 
away.  Nominally,  I  say,  you  are  editor-in-chief ;  but  all  the 
real  work  of  editing  will,  at  first,  be  done  by  others.” 

“Ah!”  exclaimed  Rameau,  aghast  and  stunned.  Lebeau 
resumed — 

“To  establish  the  journal  I  propose  needs  more  than  the  genius 
of  youth  ;  it  needs  the  tact  and  experience  of  mature  years.” 

Rameau  sank  back  on  his  chair  with  a  sullen  sneer  on  his  pale 
lips.  Decidedly  Lebeau  was  not  so  great  a  man  as  he  had 
thought. 

“A  certain  portion  of  the  journal,”  continued  Lebeau,  “will 
be  exclusively  appropriated  to  your  pen.” 

Rameau’s  lip  lost  the  sneer. 

“  But  your  pen  must  be  therein  restricted  to  compositions  of 
pure  fancy,  disporting  in  a  world  that  does  not  exist ;  or,  if  on 
graver  themes  connected  with  the  beings  of  the  world  that  does 
exist,  the  subjects  will  be  dictated  to  you  and  revised.  Yet  even 
in  the  higher  departments  of  a  journal  intended  to  make  way  at 
its  first  start,  we  need  the  aid,  not  indeed  of  men  who  write  better 
than  you,  but  of  men  whose  fame  is  established — whose  writings,^ 
good  or  bad,  the  public  run  to  read,  and  will  find  good  even  if 
they  are  bad.  You  must  consign  one  column  to  the  playful 
comments  and  witticisms  of  Savarin.” 

“  Savarin  ?  But  he  has  a  journal  of  his  own.  He  will  not, 
as  an  author,  condescend  to  write  in  one  just  set  up  by  me. 
And  as  a  politician,  he  as  certainly  will  not  aid  in  an  ultra- 
democratic  revolution.  If  he  care  for  politics  at  all,  he  is  a 
constitutionalist,  an  Orleanist.” 
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“  Enfant !  as  an  author  Savarin  will  condescend  to  contribute 
to  your  journal,  istly,  because  it  in  no  way  attempts  to  interfere 
with  his  own  ;  2ndly, — I  can  tell  you  a  secret — Savarin’s  journal 
no  longer  suffices  for  his  existence;  he  has  sold  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  its  property  ;  he  is  in  debt,  and  his  creditor  is  urgent ; 
and  to-morrow  you  will  offer  Savarin  30,000  francs  for  one 
column  from  his  pen,  and  signed  by  his  name,  for  two  months 
from  the  day  the  journal  starts.  He  will  accept,  partly  because 
the  sum  will  clear  off  the  debt  that  hampers  him,  partly  because 
he  will  take  care  that  the  amount  becomes  known  ;  and  that  will 
help  him  to  command  higher  terms  for  the  sale  of  the  remaining 
shares  in  the  journal  he  now  edits,  for  the  new  book  which  you 
told  me  he  ntended  to  write,  and  for  the  new.  journal  which  he 
will  be  sure  to  set  up  as  soon  as  he  has  disposed  of  the  old  one. 
You  say  that,  as  a  politician,  Savarin,  an  Orleanist,  will  not  aid 
in  an  ultra-democratic  revolution.  Who  asks  him  to  do  so  ? 
Did  I  not  imply  at  the  meeting  that  we  commence  our  journal 
with  politics  the  mildest  ?  Though  revolutions  are  not  made 
with  rose-water,  it  is  rose-water  that  nourishes  their  roots.  The 
polite  cynicism  of  authors,  read  by  those  who  float  on  the  surface 
of  society,  prepares  the  way  for  the  social  ferment  in  its  deeps. 
Had  there  been  no  Voltaire,  there  would  have  been  no  Camille 
Desmoulins.  Had  there  been  no  Diderot,  there  would  have  been 
no  Marat.  We  start  as  polite  cynics.  Of  all  cynics  Savarin  is 
the  politest.  But  when  I  bid  high  for  him,  it  is  his  clique  that  I 
b'd  for.  Without  his  clique  he  is  but  a  wit  ;  with  his  clique,  a 
power.  Partly  out  of  that  clique,  partly  out  of  a  circle  beyond 
it,  which  Savarin  can  more  or  less  influence,  I  select  ten.  Here 
is  the  list  of  them  ;  study  it*  Entre  nous,  I  esteem  their  writings 
as  little  as  I  do  artificial  flies  ;  but  they  are  the  artificial  flies  at 
which,  in  this  particular  season  of  the  year,  the  public  rise.  You 
must  procure  at  least  five  of  the  ten  ;  and  I  leave  you  carte 
blanche  as  to  the  terms.  Savarin  gained,  the  best  of  them  will 
be  proud  of  being  his  associates.  Observe,  none  of  these  messieurs 
of  brilliant  imagination  are  to  write  political  articles  ;  those  will 
be  furnished  to  you  anonymously,  and  inserted  without  erasure 
or  omission.  When  you  have  secured  Savarin,  and  five  at  least 
of  the  collaborateurs  in  the  list,  write  to  me  at  my  office.  I  give 
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you  four  days  to  do  this;  and  the  day  the  journal  starts  you 
enter  into  the  income  of  15,000  francs  a-year,  with  a  rise  in 
salary  proportioned  to  profits.  Are  you  contented  with  the 
terms  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  I  am  ;  but  supposing  I  do  not  gain  the  aid  of 
Savarin,  or  five  at  least  of  the  list  you  give,  which  I  see  at  a  glance 
contains  names  the  most  a  la  mode  in  this  kind  of  writing,  more 
than  one  of  them  of  high  social  rank,  whom  it  is  difficult  for  me 
even  to  approach — if,  I  say,  I  fail  ?  ” 

“  What !  with  a  carte  blanche  of  terms  ?  fie  !  Are  you  a 
Parisian  ?  Well,  to  answer  you  frankly,  if  you  fail  in  so  easy  a 
task,  you  are  not  the  man  to  edit  our  journal,  and  I  shall  find 
another.  Allez,  courage!  Take  my  advice;  see  Savarin  the 
first  thing  to-morrow  morning.  Of  course,  my  name  and  calling 
you  will  keep  a  profound  secret  from  him  as  from  all.  Say  as 
mysteriously  as  you  can  that  parties  you  are  forbidden  to  name 
instruct  you  to  treat  with  M.  Savarin,  and  offer  him  the  terms  I 
have  specified,  the  30,000  francs  paid  to  him  in  advance  the 
moment  he  signs  the  simple  memorandum  of  agreement.  The 
more  mysterious  you  are,  the  more  you  will  impose — that  is 
wherever  you  offer  money  and  don’t  ask  for  it.” 

Here  Lebeau  took  up  his  hat,  and,  with  a  courteous  nod  of 
adieu,  lightly  descended  the  gloomy  stairs. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

AT  night,  after  this  final  interview  with  Lebeau,  Graham  took 
leave  for  good  of  his  lodgings  in  Montmartre,  and  returned  to  his 
apartment  in  the  Rue  d’Anjou.  He  spent  several  hours  of  the 
next  morning  in  answering  numerous  letters,  accumulated  during 
his  absence.  Late  in  the  afternoon  he  had  an  interview  with  M. 
Renard,  who,  as  at  that  season  of  the  year  he  was  not  overbusied 
with  other  affairs,  engaged  to  obtain  leave  to  place  his  services  at 
Graham’s  command  during  the  time  requisite  for  inquiries  at  Aix, 
and  to  be  in  readiness  to  start  the  next  day.  Graham  then  went 
forth  to  pay  one  or  two  farewell  visits  ;  and  these  over,  bent  his 
way  through  the  Champs  Elysees  towards  Isaura’s  villa,"  when  he 
suddenly  encountered  Rochebriant  on  horseback.  The  Marquis 
courteously  dismounted,  committing  his  horse  to  the  care  of  the 
groom,  and,  linking  his  arm  in  Graham’s,  expressed  his  pleasure 
at  seeing  him  again  ;  then,  with  some  visible  hesitation  and  em¬ 
barrassment,  he  turned  the  conversation  towards  the  political 
aspects  of  France. 

“  There  was,”  he  said,  “  much  in  certain  words  of  yours,  when 
we  last  walked  together  in  this  very  path,  that  sank  deeply  into 
my  mind  at  the  time,  and  over  which  I  have  of  late  still  more 
earnestly  reflected.  You  spoke  of  the  duties  a  Frenchman  owed 
to  France,  and  the  ‘  impolicy  ’  of  remaining  aloof  from  all  public 
employment  on  the  part  of  those  attached  to  the  Legitimist 
cause.” 

“True.it  cannot  be  the  policy  of  any  party  to  forget  that 
between  the  irrevocable  past  and  the  uncertain  future  there  inter¬ 
venes  the  action  of  the  present  time.” 

“  Should  you,  as  an  impartial  bystander,  consider  it  dishonour¬ 
able  in  me  if  I  entered  the  military  service  under  the  ruling 
sovereign  ?  ” 

“  Certainly  not,  if  your  country  needed  you.” 
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“  And  it  may,  may  it  not  ?  I  hear  vague  rumours  of  coming 
war  in  almost  every  salon  I  frequent.  There  has  been  gunpowder 
in  the  atmosphere  we  breathe  ever  since  the  battle  of  Sadowa. 
What  think  you  of  German  arrogance  and  ambition  ?  Will  they 
suffer  the  swords  of  France  to  rust  in  their  scabbards  ?  ” 

“  My  dear  Marquis,  I  should  incline  to  put  the  question  other¬ 
wise.  Will  the  jealous  amour propre  of  France  permit  the  swords 
of  Germany  to  remain  sheathed  ?  But  in  either  case,  no  politician 
can  see  without  grave  apprehension  two  nations  so  warlike,  close  to 
each  other,  divided  by  a  border-land  that  one  covets  and  the  other 
will  not  yield,  each  armed  to  the  teeth  ;  the  one  resolved  to  brook 
no  rival,  the  other  equally  determined  to  resist  all  aggression. 
And  therefore,  as  you  say,  war  is  in  the  atmosphere  ;  and  we  may 
also  hear,  in  the  clouds  that  give  no  sign  of  dispersion,  the  growl 
of  the  gathering  thunder.  War  may  come  any  day  ;  and  if 

France  be  not  at  once  the  victor - ” 

“France  not  at  once  the  victor?”  interrupted  Alain,  passion¬ 
ately  ;  “  and  against  a  Prussian  !  Permit  me  to  say  no  Frenchman 
can  believe  that.” 

“  Let  no  man  despise  a  foe,”  said  Graham,  smiling  half  sadly. 
“  However,  I  must  not  incur  the  danger  of  wounding  your 
national  susceptibilities.  To  return  to  the  point  you  raise.  If 
France  needed  the  aid  of  her  best  and  bravest,  a  true  descendant 
of  Henri  Quatre  ought  to  blush  for  his  ancient  noblesse  were  a 
Rochebriant  to  say,  ‘  But  I  don’t  like  the  colour  of  the  flag.’  ” 

“  Thank  you,”  said  Alain,  simply ;  “  that  is  enough.”  There 
was  a  pause,  the  young  men  walking  on  slowly,  arm  in  arm. 
And  then  there  flashed  across  Graham’s  mind  the  recollection  of 
talk  on  another  subject  in  that  very  path.  Here  he  had  spoken  to 
Alain  in  deprecation  of  any  possible  alliance  with  Isaura  Cicogna, 
the  destined  actress  and  public  singer.  His  cheek  flushed  ;  his 
heart  smote  him.  What !  had  he  spoke  slightingly  of  her — of 
her?  What — if  she  became  his  own  wife  ?  What !  had  he  him¬ 
self  failed  in  the  respect  which  he  would  demand  as  her  right 
from  the  loftiest  of  his  high-born  kindred  ?  What,  too,  would 
this  man,  of  fairer  youth  than  himself,  think  of  that  disparaging 
counsel,  when  he  heard  that  the  monitor  had  won  the  prize  from 
which  he  had  warned  another  ?  Would  it  not  seem  that  he  had 
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but  spoken  in  the  mean  cunning  dictated  by  the  fear  of  a  worthier 
rival  ?  Stung  by  these  thoughts,  he  arrested  his  steps,  and, 
looking  the  Marquis  full  in  the  face,  said,  “  You  remind  me  of 
one  subject  in  our  talk  many  weeks  since,  it  is  my  duty  to  remind 
you  of  another.  At  that  time  you,  and,  speaking  frankly,  I  my¬ 
self,  acknowledged  the  charm  in  the  face  of  a  young  Italian  lady* 
I  told  you  then  that,  on  learning  she  was  intended  for  the  stage, 
the  charm  for  me  had  vanished.  I  said,  bluntly,  that  it  should 
vanish  perhaps  still  more  utterly  for  a  noble  of  your  illustrious 
name  ;  you  remember  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  answered  Alain,  hesitatingly,  and  with  a  look  of  surprise. 

“  I  wish  now  to  retract  all  I  said  thereon.  Mademoiselle 
Cicogna  is  not  bent  on  the  profession  for  which  she  was  educated. 
She  would  willingly  renounce  all  idea  of  entering  it.  The  only 
counterweight  which,  viewed  whether  by  my  reason  or  my  pre¬ 
judices,  could  be  placed  in  the  opposite  scale  to  that  of  the 
excellences  which  might  make  any  man  proud  to  win  her,  is 
withdrawn.  I  have  become  acquainted  with  her  since  the  date 
of  our  conversation.  Hers  is  a  mind  which  harmonises  with  the 
loveliness  of  her  face.  In  one  word,  Marquis,  I  should  deem 
myself  honoured,  as  well  as  blest,  by  such  a  bride.  It  was  due  to 
her  that  I  should  say  this ;  it  was  due  also  to  you,  in  case  you 
should  retain  the  impression  I  sought  in  ignorance  to  efface.  And 
I  am  bound,  as  a  gentleman,  to  obey  this  twofold  duty,  even 
though  in  so  doing  I  bring  upon  myself  the  affliction  of  a  candi¬ 
date  for  the  hand  to  which  I  would  fain  myself  aspire— a  candidate 
with  pretensions  in  every  way  far  superior  to  my  own.” 

An  older  or  a  more  cynical  man  than  Aiain  de  Rochebriant 
might  well  have  found  something  suspicious  in  a  confession  thus 
singularly  volunteered  ;  but  the  Marquis  was  himself  so  loyal  that 
he  had  no  doubt  of  the  loyalty  of  Graham. 

“  I  reply  to  you,”  he  said,  “  with  a  frankness  which  finds  an 
example  in  your  own.  The  first  fair  face  which  attracted  my 
fancy  since  my  arrival  at  Paris  was  that  of  the  Italian  demoiselle 
of  whom  you  speak  in  terms  of  such  respect.  I  do  think  if  I  had 
then  been  thrown  into  her  society,  and  found  her  to  be  such  as 
you  no  doubt  truthfully  describe,  that  fancy  might  have  become 
a  very  grave  emotion.  I  was  then  so  poor,  so  friendless,  so  de- 
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spondent.  Your  words  of  warning  impressed  me  at  the  time,  but 
less  durably  than  you  might  suppose  ;  for  that  very  night  as  I  sat 
in  raj*  solitary  attic  I  said  to  myself,  ‘Why  should  I  shrink,  with 
an  obsolete  old-world  prejudice,  from  what  my  forefathers  would 
have  termed  a  mesalliance?  What  is  the  value  of  my  birthright 
now  ?  None — worse  than  none.  It  excludes  me  from  all  careers  ; 
my  name  is  but  a  load  that  weighs  me  down.  Why  should  I 
make  that  name  a  curse  as  well  as  a  burden  ?  Nothing  is  left  to 
me  but  that  which  is  permitted  to  all  men — wedded  and  holy 
love.  Could  1  win  to  my  heart  the  smile  of  a  woman  who  brings 
me  that  dower,  the  home  of  my  fathers  would  lose  its  gloom.’ 
And  therefore,  if  at  that  time  I  had  become  familiarly  acquainted 
with  her  who  had  thus  attracted  my  eye  and  engaged  my  thoughts, 
she  might  have  become  my  destiny  ;  but  now  !  ” 

“  But  now  ?  ” 

“  Things  have  changed.  I  am  no  longer  poor,  friendless 
solitary.  I  have  entered  the  world  of  my  equals  as  a  Roche- 
briant ;  I  have  made  myself  responsible  for  the  dignity  of  my 
name.  I  could  not  give  that  name  to  one,  however  peerless  in 
herself,  of  whom  the  world  would  say,  ‘  But  for  her  marriage  she 
would  have  been  a  singer  on  the  stage  !  ’  I  will  own  more :  the 
fancy  I  conceived  for  the  first  fair  face,  other  fair  faces  have  dis¬ 
pelled.  At  this  moment,  however,  I  have  no  thought  of  marriage; 
and  having  known  the  anguish  of  struggle,  the  privations  of 
poverty,  I  would  ask  no  woman  to  share  the  hazard  of  my  return 
to  them.  You  might  present  me,  then,  safely  to  this  beautiful 
Italian — certain,  indeed,  that  I  should  be  her  admirer ;  equally 
certain  that  I  could  not  become  your  rival.” 

There  was  something  in  this  speech  that  jarred  upon  Graham’s 
sensitive  pride.  But,  on  the  whole,  he  felt  relieved,  both  in 
honour  and  in  heart.  After  a  few  more  words,  the  two  young 
men  shook  hands  and  parted.  Alain  remounted  his  horse.  The 
day  was  now  declining.  Graham  hailed  a  vacant  fiacrey  and 
directed  the  driver  to  Isaura’s  villa. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

ISAURA. 

The  sun  was  sinking  slowly  as  Isaura  sat  at  her  window, 
gazing  dreamily  on  the  rose-hued  clouds  that  made  the  western 
border-land  between  earth  and  heaven.  On  the  table  before  her 
lay  a  few  sheets  of  MS.  hastily  written,  not  yet  reperused.  That 
restless  mind  of  hers  had  left  its  trace  on  the  MS. 

It  is  characteristic  perhaps  of  the  different  genius  of  the  sexes, 
that  woman  takes  to  written  composition  more  impulsively,  more 
intuitively,  than  man — letter-writing,  to  him  a  task-work,  is  to 
her  a  recreation.  Between  the  age  of  sixteen  and  the  date  of 
marriage,  six  well-educated  clever  girls  out  of  ten  keep  a  journal  ; 
not  one  well-educated  man  in  ten  thousand  does.  So,  without 
serious  and  settled  intention  of  becoming  an  author,  how 
naturally  a  girl  of  ardent  feeling  and  vivid  fancy  seeks  in  poetry 
or  romance  a  confessional — an  outpouring  of  thought  and  senti¬ 
ment,  which  are  mysteries  to  herself  till  she  has  given  them 
words — and  which,  frankly  revealed  on  the  page,  she  would  not, 
perhaps  could  not,  utter  orally  to  a  living  ear. 

During  the  last  few  days,  the  desire  to  create  in  the  realm  of 
fable  beings  constructed  by  her  own  breath,  spiritualised  by  her 
own  soul,  had  grown  irresistibly  upon  this  fair  child  of  song.  In 
fact,  when  Graham’s  words  had  decided  the  renunciation  of  her 
destined  career,  her  instinctive  yearnings  for  the  utterance  of 
those  sentiments  or  thoughts  which  can  only  find  expression  in 
some  form  of  art,  denied  the  one  vent,  irresistibly  impelled  her 
to  the  other.  And  in  this  impulse  she  was  confirmed  by  the 
thought  that  here  at  least  there  was  nothing  which  her  English 
friend  could  disapprove — none  of  the  perils  that  beset  the  actress. 
Here  it  seemed  as  if,  could  she  but  succeed,  her  fame  would  be 
graceful  to  the  pride  of  all  who  loved  her.  Here  was  a  career 
ennobled  by  many  a  woman,  and  side  by  side  in  rivalry  with 
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renowned  men.  To  her  it  seemed  that,  could  she  in  ttys  achieve 
an  honoured  name,  that  name  took  its  place  at  once  amid  the 
higher  ranks  of  the  social  world,  and  in  itself  brought  a  price¬ 
less  dowry  and  a  starry  crown.  It  was,  however,  not  till  after 
the  visit  to  Enghien  that  this  ambition  took  practical  life  and 
form. 

One  evening  after  her  return  to  Paris,  by  an  effort  so  involun¬ 
tary  that  it  seemed  to  her  no  effort,  she  had  commenced  a  tale — - 
without  plan — without  method — without  knowing  in  one  page 
what  would  fill  the  next.  Her  slight  fingers  hurried  on  as  if, 
like  the  pretended  spirit  manifestations,  impelled  by  an  invisible 
agency  without  the  pale  of  the  world.  She  was  intoxicated  by 
the  mere  joy  of  inventing  ideal  images.  In  her  own  special  art 
an  elaborate  artist,  here  she  had  no  thought  of  art ;  if  art  was  in 
her  work,  it  sprang  unconsciously  from  the  harmony  between 
herself  and  her  subject — as  it  is,  perhaps,  with  the  early  soarings 
of  the  genuine  lyric  poets,  in  contrast  to  the  dramatic.  For  the 
true  lyric  poet  is  intensely  personal,  intensely  subjective.  It  is 
himself  that  he  expresses,  that  he  represents — and  he  almost 
ceases  to  be  lyrical  when  he  seeks  to  go  out  of  his  own  existence 
into  that  of  others  with  whom  he  has  no  sympathy,  no  rapport. 
This  tale  was  vivid  with  genius  as  yet  untutored — genius  in  its 
morning  freshness,  full  of  beauties,  full  of  faults.  Isaura  distin¬ 
guished  not  the  faults  from  the  beauties.  She  felt  only  a  vague 
persuasion  that  there  was  a  something  higher  and  brighter — a 
something  more  true  to  her  own  idiosyncrasy — than  could  be 
achieved  by  the  art  that  ‘  sings  other  people’s  words  to  other 
people’s  music.’  From  the  work  thus  commenced  she  had  now 
paused.  And  it  seemed  to  her  fancies  that  between  her  inner 
self  and  the  scene  without,  whether  in  the  skies  and  air  and 
sunset,  or  in  the  abodes  of  men  stretching  far  and  near,  till  lost 
amid  the  roofs  and  domes  of  the  great  city,  she  had  fixed  and 
riveted  the  link  of  a  sympathy  hitherto  fluctuating,  unsubstantial 
evanescent,  undefined.  Absorbed  in  her  reverie,  she  did  not 
notice  the  deepening  of  the  short  twilight,  till  the  servant  enter¬ 
ing  drew  the  curtains  between  her  and  the  world  witnout,  and 
placed  the  lamp  on  the  table  beside  her.  Then  she  turned  away 
with  a  restless  sigh,  her  eyes  fell  on  the  MS.,  but  the  charm  of  it 
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was  gone. «  A  sentiment  of  distrust  in  its  worth  had  crept  into 
her  thoughts,  unconsciously  to  herself,  and  the  page  open  before 
her  at  an  uncompleted  sentence  seemed  unwelcome  and  weari¬ 
some  as  a  copy-book  is  to  a  child  condemned  to  relinquish  a 
fair}’  tale  half  told,  and  apply  himself  to  a  task  half  done.  She 
fell  again  into  a  reverie,  when,  starting  as  from  a  dream,  she 
heard  herself  addressed  by  name,  and  turning  round  saw  Savarin 
and  Gustave  Rameau  in  the  room. 

“We  are  come,  Signorina,”  said  Savarin,  “to  announce  to  you 
a  piece  of  news,  and  to  hazard  a  petition.  The  news  is  this  :  my 
young  friend  here  has  found  a  Maecenas  who  has  the  good  taste 
so  to  admire  his  lucubrations  under  the  7iom  de plume  of  Alphonse 
de  Valcour  as  to  volunteer  the  expenses  for  starting  a  new 
journal,  of  which  Gustave  Rameau  is  to  be  editor-in-chief ;  and 
I  have  promised  to  assist  him  as  contributor  for  the  first  two 
months.  I  have  given  him  notes  of  introduction  to  certain  other 
feuilletonistes  and  critics  whom  he  has  on  his  list.  But  all  put 
together  would  not  serve  to  float  the  journal  like  a  short  roman 
from  Madame  de  Grantmesnil.  Knowing  your  intimacy  with 
that  eminent  artist,  I  venture  to  back  Rameau’s  supplication 
that  you  would  exert  your  influence  on  his  behalf.  As  to  the 
honor  air es,  she  has  but  to  name  them.” 

“  Carte  blanche ,”  cried  Rameau,  eagerly. 

“You  know  Eulalie  too  well,  M.  Savarin,”  answered  Isaura, 
with  a  smile  half  reproachful,  “  to  suppose  that  she  is  a  mercen¬ 
ary  in  letters,  and  sells  her  services  to  the  best  bidder.” 

“Bah,  belle  enfant  l”  said  Savarin,  with  his  gay  light  laugh. 
“  Business  is  business,  and  books  as  well  as  razors  are  made  to 
sell.  But,  of  course,  a  proper  prospectus  of  the  journal  must 
accompany  your  request  to  write  in  it.  Meanwhile  Rameau  will 
explain  to  you,  as  he  has  done  to  me,  that  the  journal  in  question 
is  designed  for  circulation  among  readers  of  haute  classe :  it 
is  to  be  pleasant  and  airy,  full  of  bons  mots  and  anecdote ;  witty, 
but  not  ill-natured.  Politics  to  be  liberal,  of  course,  but  of  ele¬ 
gant  admixture — champagne  and  seltzer-water.  In  fact,  however, 
I  suspect  that  the  politics  will  be  a  very  inconsiderable  feature  in 
this  organ  of  fine  arts  and  manners ;  some  amateur  scribbler  in 
the  beau  monde  will  supply  them.  For  the  rest,  if  my  introduc- 
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tory  letters  are  successful,  Madame  de  Grantmesnil  will  not  be  in 
bad  company. 

“  You  will  write  to  Madame  de  Grantmesnil  ?  ”  asked  Rameau, 
pleadingly. 

“  Certainly  I  will,  as  soon - ” 

“  As  soon  as  you  have  the  prospectus,  and  the  names  of  the 
collaborateurs,”  interrupted  Rameau.  “  I  hope  to  send  you  these 
in  a  very  few  days.” 

While  Rameau  was  thus  speaking,  Savarin  had  seated  himself 
by  the  table,  and  his  eye  mechanically  resting  on  the  open  MS. 
lighted  by  chance  upon  a  sentence — an  aphorism — embodying  a 
very  delicate  sentiment  in  very  felicitous  diction.  One  of  those 
choice  condensations  of  thought,  suggesting  so  much  more  than 
is  said,  which  are  never  found  in  mediocre  writers,  and,  rare  even 
in  the  best,  come  upon  us  like  truths  seized  by  surprise. 

“  Parbleu  !  ”  exclaimed  Savarin,  in  the  impulse  of  genuine 
admiration,  “  but  this  is  beautiful  ;  what  is  more,  it  is  original,” — 
and  he  read  the  words  aloud.  Blushing  with  shame  and  resent¬ 
ment,  Isaura  turned  and  hastily  placed  her  hand  on  the  MS. 

“  Pardon,”  said  Savarin,  humbly  ;  “  I  confess  my  sin,  but  it  was 
so  unpremeditated  that  it  does  not  merit  a  severe  penance.  Do 
not  look  at  me  so  reproachfully.  We  all  know  that  young  ladies 
keep  commonplace  books  in  which  they  enter  passages  that 
strike  them  in  the  works  they  read.  And  you  have  but  shown 
an  exquisite  taste  in  selecting  this  gem.  Do  tell  me  where  you 
found  it.  Is  it  somewhere  in  Lamartine  ?  ” 

“  No,”  answered  Isaura,  half  inaudibly,  and  with  an  effort  to 
withdraw  the  paper.  Savarin  gently  detained  her  hand,  and 
looking  earnestly  into  her  tell-tale  face,  divined  her  secret. 

“  It  is  your  own,  Signorina  !  Accept  the  congratulations  of  a 
very  practised  and  somewhat  fastidious  critic.  If  the  rest  of 
what  you  wrrite  resembles  this  sentence,  contribute  to  Rameau’s 
journal,  and  I  answer  for  its  success.” 

Rameau  approached  half  incredulous,  half  envious. 

“  My  dear  child,”  resumed  Savarin,  drawing  away  the  MS. 
from  Isaura’s  coy,  reluctant  clasp,  “do  permit  me  to  cast  a 
glance  over  these  papers.  For  what  I  yet  know,  there  may  be 
vol.  1.  T 
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here  more  promise  of  fame  than  even  you  could  gain  as  a 
singer.” 

The  electric  chord  in  Isaura’s  heart  was  touched.  Who  cannot 
conceive  what  the  young  writer  feels,  especially  the  young  woman- 
writer,  when  hearing  the  first  cheery  note  of  praise  from  the  lips 
of  a  writer  of  established  fame  ? 

“  Nay,  this  cannot  be  worth  your  reading,”  said  Isaura,  falter- 
ingly :  “  I  have  never  written  anything  of  the  kind  before,  and 
this  is  a  riddle  to  me.  I  know  not,”  she  added,  with  a  sweet  low 
laugh,  “  why  I  began,  nor  how  I  should  end  it.” 

“So  much  the  better,”  said  Savarin;  and  he  took  the  MS., 
withdrew  to  a  recess  by  the  further  window,  and  seated  himself 
there,  reading  silently  and  quickly,  but  now  and  then  with  a 
brief  pause  of  reflection. 

Rameau  placed  himself  beside  Isaura  on  the  divan,  and  began 
talking  with  her  earnestly — earnestly,  for  it  was  about  himself 
and  his  aspiring  hopes.  Isaura,  on  the  other  hand,  more 
woman-like  than  author-like,  ashamed  even  to  seem  absorbed  in 
herself  and  her  hopes,  and  with  her  back  turned,  in  the  instinct 
of  that  shame,  against  the  reader  of  her  MS., — Isaura  listened 
and  sought  to  interest  herself  solely  in  the  young  fellow-author. 
Seeking  to  do  so  she  succeeded  genuinely,  for  ready  sympathy 
was  a  prevalent  characteristic  of  her  nature. 

“  Oh,”  said  Rameau,  “  I  am  at  the  turning-point  of  my  life. 
Ever  since  boyhood  I  have  been  haunted  with  the  words  of  Andre 
Chenier  on  the  morning  he  was  led  to  the  scaffold  :  ‘  And  yet 
there  was  something  here,’  striking  his  forehead.  Yes,  I,  poor, 
low-born,  launching  myself  headlong  in  the  chase  of  a  name  ;  I, 
underrated,  uncomprehended,  indebted  even  for  a  hearing  to  the 
patronage  of  an  amiable  trifler  like  Savarin,  ranked  by  petty 
rivals  in  a  grade  below  themselves,  —  I  now  see  before  me, 
suddenly,  abruptly  presented,  the  expanding  gates  into  fame  and 
fortune.  Assist  me,  you  !  ” 

“But  how?”  said  Isaura,  already  forgetting  her  MS.;  and 
certainly  Rameau  did  not  refer  to  that. 

“How  [’’echoed  Rameau;  “how!  But  do  ycu  not  see — or 
at  least,  do  you  not  conjecture — this  journal  of  which  Savarin 
speaks  contains  my  present  and  my  future  ?  Present  independ- 
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ence,  opening  to  fortune  and  renown.  Ay, — and  who  shall  say? 
renown  beyond  that  of  the  mere  writer.  Behind  the  gaudy 
scaffolding  of  this  rickety  Empire,  a  new  social  edifice  unper¬ 
ceived  arises  ;  and  in  that  edifice  the  halls  of  State  shall  be  given 
to  the  men  who  help  obscurely  to  build  it — to  men  like  me.” 
Here,  drawing  her  hand  into  his  own,  fixing  on  her  the  most 
imploring  gaze  of  his  dark  persuasive  eyes,  and  utterly  uncon¬ 
scious  of  bathos  in  his  adjuration,  he  added — “  Plead  for  me  with 
your  whole  mind  and  heart  ;  use  your  uttermost  influence  with 
the  illustrious  writer,  whose  pen  can  assure  the  fates  of  my  journal.” 

Here  the  door  suddenly  opened,  and  following  the  servant, 
who  announced  unintelligibly  his  name,  there  entered  Graham 
Vane. 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  Englishman  halted  at  the  threshold.  His  eye,  passing 
rapidly  over  the  figure  of  Savarin  reading  in  the  window-niche, 
rested  upon  Rameau  and  Isaura  seated  on  the  same  divan,  he 
with  her  hand  clasped  in  both  his  own,  and  bending  his  face 
towards  hers  so  closely  that  a  loose  tress  of  her  hair  seemed  to 
touch  his  forehead. 

The  Englishman  halted,  and  no  revolution  which  changes  the 
habitudes  and  forms  of  States  was  ever  so  sudden  as  that,  which 
passed  without  a  word  in  the  depths  of  his  unconjectured  heart. 
The  heart  has  no  history  which  philosophers  can  recognise.  An 
ordinary  political  observer,  contemplating  the  condition  of  a 
nation,  may  very  safely  tell  us  what  effects  must  follow  the  causes 
patent  to  his  eyes.  But  the  wisest  and  most  far-seeing  sage, 
looking  at  a  man  at  one  o’clock,  cannot  tell  us  what  revulsions 
of  his  whole  being  may  be  made  ere  the  clock  strike  two. 

T  2 
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As  Isaura  rose  to  greet  her  visitor,  Savarin  came  from  the 
window-niche,  the  MS.  in  his  hand. 

“Son  of  perfidious  Albion,”  said  Savarin,  gaily,  “we  feared  you 
had  deserted  the  French  alliance.  Welcome  back  to  Paris,  and 
the  entente  cordiale." 

“Would  I  could  stay  to  enjoy  such  welcome.  But  I  must 
again  quit  Paris.” 

“  Soon  to  return,  n'est  ce  pas  ?  Paris  is  an  irresistible  magnet 
to  les  beaux  esprits.  A  propos  of  beaux  esprits ,  be  sure  to  leave 
orders  with  your  bookseller,  if  you  have  one,  to  enter  your  name 
as  subscriber  to  a  new  journal.” 

“  Certainly,  if  M.  Savarin  recommends  it.” 

“  He  recommends  it  as  a  matter  of  course ;  he  writes  in  it,” 
said  Rameau. 

“  A  sufficient  guarantee  for  its  excellence.  What  is  the  name 
of  the  journal  ?  ” 

“  Not  yet  thought  of,”  answered  Savarin.  “  Babes  must  be 
born  before  they  are  christened  ;  but  it  will  be  instruction 
enough  to  your  bookseller  to  order  the  new  journal  to  be  edited 
by  Gustave  Rameau.” 

Bowing  ceremoniously  to  the  editor  in  prospect,  Graham  said, 
half  ironically,  “  May  I  hope  that  in  the  department  of  criticism 
you  will  not  be  too  hard  upon  poor  Tasso  ?  ” 

“Never  fear;  the  Signorina,  who  adores  Tasso,  will  take  him 
under  her  special  protection,”  said  Savarin,  interrupting  Rameau’s 
sullen  and  embarrassed  reply. 

Graham’s  brow  slightly  contracted.  “  Mademoiselle,”  he  said, 
“is  then  to  be  united  in  the  conduct  of  this  journal  with  M 
Gustave  Rameau  ?  ” 

“No,  indeed!”  exclaimed  Isaura,  somewhat  frightened  at  the 
idea. 

“  But  I  hope,”  said  Savarin,  “  that  the  Signorina  may  become 
a  contributor  too  important  for  an  editor  to  offend  by  insulting 
her  favourites,  Tasso  included.  Rameau  and  I  came  hither  to 
entreat  her  influence  with  her  intimate  and  illustrious  friend, 
Madame  de  Grantmesnil,  to  insure  the  success  of  our  undertaking 
by  sanctioning  the  announcement  of  her  name  as  a  contributor.” 
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“Upon  social  questions — such  as  the  laws  of  marriage?”  said 
Graham,  with  a  sarcastic  smile,  which  concealed  the  quiver  of  his 
lip  and  the  pain  in  his  voice. 

“Nay,”  answered  Savarin,  “our  journal  will  be  too  sportive,  I 
hope,  for  matters  so  profound.  We  would  rather  have  Madame 
de  Grantmesnil’s  aid  in  some  short  roman,  which  will  charm  the 
fancy  of  all  and  offend  the  opinions  of  none.  But  since  I  came 
into  the  room,  I  care  less  for  the  Signorina’s  influence  with  the 
great  authoress,”  and  he  glanced  significantly  at  the  MS. 

“  How  so  ?■"  asked  Graham,  his  eye  following  the  glance. 

“  If  the  writer  of  this  MS.  will  conclude  what  she  has  begun, 
we  shall  be  independent  of  Madame  de  Grantmesnil.” 

“Fie!”  cried  Isaura,  impulsively,  her  face  and  neck  bathed  in 
blushes — “  fie  !  such  words  are  a  mockery.” 

Graham  gazed  at  her  intently,  and  then  turned  his  eyes  on 
Savarin.  He  guessed  aright  the  truth.  “  Mademoiselle  then  is 
an  author  ?  In  the  style  of  her  friend  Madame  de  Grantmesnil  ?  ” 

“  Bah  !  ”  said  Savarin,  “  I  should  indeed  be  guilty  of  mockery 
if  I  paid  the  Signorina  so  false  a  compliment  as  to  say  that  in  a 
first  effort  she  attained  to  the  style  of  one  of  the  most  finished 
sovereigns  of  language  that  has  ever  swayed  the  literature  of 
France.  When  I  say,  ‘  Give  us  this  tale  completed,  and  I  shall 
be  consoled  if  the  journal  does  not  gain  the  aid  of  Madame  de 
Grantmesnil,’  I  mean  that  in  these  pages  there  is  that  nameless 
charm  of  freshness  and  novelty  which  compensates  for  many 
faults  never  committed  by  a  practised  pen  like  Madame  de 
Grantmesnil’s.  My  dear  young  lady,  go  on  with  this  story — 
finish  it.  When  finished,  do  not  disdain  any  suggestions  I  may 
offer  in  the  way  of  correction.  And  I  will  venture  to  predict  to 
you  so  brilliant  a  career  as  author,  that  you  will  not  regret  should 
you  resign  for  that  career  the  bravoes  you  could  command  as 
actress  and  singer.”  The  Englishman  pressed  his  hand  con¬ 
vulsively  to  his  heart,  as  if  smitten  by  a  sudden  spasm.  But  as 
his  eyes  rested  on  Isaura’s  face,  which  had  become  radiant  with 
the  enthusiastic  delight  of  genius  when  the  path  it  would  select 
opens  before  it  as  if  by  a  flash  from  heaven,  whatever  of  jealous 
irritation,  whatever  of  selfish  oain  he  might  before  have  felt,  was 
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gone,  merged  in  a  sentiment  of  unutterable  sadness  and  com¬ 
passion.  Practical  man  as  he  was,  he  knew  so  well  all  the 
dangers,  all  the  snares,  all  the  sorrows,  all  the  scandals  menacing 
name  and  fame,  that  in  the  world  of  Paris  must  beset  the 
fatherless  girl  who,  not  less  in  authorship  than  on  the  stage, 
leaves  the  safeguard  of  private  life  for  ever  behind  her, — who 
becomes  a  prey  to  the  tongues  of  the  public.  At  Paris,  how 
slender  is  the  line  that  divides  the  authoress  from  the  Bohi- 
tniennel  He  sank  into  his  chair  silently,  and  passed  his  hand 
over  his  eyes,  as  if  to  shut  out  a  vision  of  the  future. 

Isaura  in  her  excitement  did  not  notice  the  effect  on  her 
English  visitor.  She  could  not  have  divined  such  an  effect  as 
possible.  On  the  contrary,  even  subordinate  to  her  joy  at  the 
thought  that  she  had  not  mistaken  the  instincts  which  led  her  to 
a  nobler  vocation  than  that  of  the  singer,  that  the  cage-bar  was 
opened,  and  space  bathed  in  sunshine  was  inviting  the  new-felt 
wings, — subordinate  even  to  that  joy  was  a  joy  more  wholly,  more 
simply  woman’s.  “If,”  thought  she  in  this  joy,  “if  this  be  true, 
my  proud  ambition  is  realised ;  all  disparities  of  worth  and 
fortune  are  annulled  between  me  and  him  to  whom  I  would 
bring  no  shame  of  misalliance  !”  Poor  dreamer,  poor  child  ! 

“  You  will  let  me  see  what  you  have  written,”  said  Rameau 
somewhat  imperiously,  in  the  sharp  voice  habitual  to  him,  and 
which  pierced  Graham’s  ear  like  a  splinter  of  glass. 

“No — not  now;  when  finished.” 

“  You  will  finish  it  ?  ” 

“  Oh  yes  ;  how  can  I  help  it  after  such  encouragement  ?  ”  She 
held  out  her  hand  to  Savarin,  who  kissed  it  gallantly ;  then  her 
eyes  intuitively  sought  Graham’s.  By  that  time  he  had  recovered 
his  self-possession  :  he  met  her  look  tranquilly  and  with  a  smile ; 
but  the  smile  chilled  her — she  knew  not  why. 

The  conversation  then  passed  upon  books  and  authors  of  the 
day,  and  was. chiefly  supported  by  the  satirical  pleasantries  of 
Savarin,  who  was  in  high  good  spirits. 

Graham,  who,  as  we  know,  had  come  with  the  hope  of  seeing 
Isaura  alone,  and  with  the  intention  of  uttering  words  which, 
howevei  guarded,  might  yet  in  absence  serve  as  links  of  union, 
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now  no  longer  coveted  that  interview,  no  longer  meditated  those 
words.  He  soon  rose  to  depart. 

“  Will  you  dine  with  me  to-morrow  ?  ”  asked  Savarin.  “  Perhaps 
I  may  induce  the  Signorina  and  Rameau  to  offer  you  the  tempt¬ 
ation  of  meeting  them.” 

“  By  to-morrow  I  shall  be  leagues  away.” 

Isaura’s  heart  sank.  This  time  the  MS.  was  fairly  forgotten. 

“You  never  said  you  were  going  so  soon,”  cried  Savarin. 
“  When  do  you  come  back,  vile  deserter  ?  ” 

“  I  cannot  even  guess.  Monsieur  Rameau,  count  me  among 
your  subscribers.  Mademoiselle,  my  best  regards  to  Signora 
Venosta.  When  I  see  you  again,  no  doubt  you  will  have  become 
famous.” 

Isaura  here  could  not  control  herself.  She  rose  impulsively, 
and  approached  him,  holding  out  her  hand,  and  attempting  a 
smile. 

“  But  not  famous  in  the  way  that  you  warned  me  from,”  she 
said,  in  whispered  tones.  “You  are  friends  with  me  still?”  It 
was  like  the  piteous  wail  of  a  child  seeking  to  make  it  up  with 
one  who  wants  to  quarrel,  the  child  knows  not  why. 

Graham  was  moved,  but  what  could  he  say  ?  Could  he  havt 
the  right  to  warn  her  from  this  profession  also ;  forbid  all  desires 
all  roads  of  fame  to  this  brilliant  aspirant  ?  Even  a  declared 
and  accepted  lover  might  well  have  deemed  that  that  would  be 
to  ask  too  much.  He  replied,  “Yes,  always  a  friend,  if  you  CDuld 
ever  need  one.”  Her  hand  slid  from  his,  and  she  turned  away 
wounded  to  the  quick. 

“  Have  you  your  coup/  at  the  door?”  asked  Savarin. 

“  Simply  a  fiacre .” 

“  And  are  going  back  at  once  to  Paris  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

Will  you  kindly  drop  me  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  ?  ” 

'*  Chai  med  to  be  of  use.” 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

As  the  fiacre  bore  to  Paris  Savarin  and  Graham,  the  former 
said,  “  I  cannot  conceive  what  rich  simpleton  could  entertain  so 
high  an  opinion  of  Gustave  Rameau  as  to  select  a  man  so  young, 
and  of  reputation,  though  promising,  so  undecided,  for  an  enter¬ 
prise  which  requires  such  a  degree  of  tact  and  judgment  as  the 
conduct  of  a  new  journal  ;  and  a  journal,  too,  which  is  to  address 
itself  to  the  beau  monde.  However,  it  is  not  for  me  to  criticise  a 
selection  which  brings  a  god-send  to  myself.” 

“  To  yourself?  You  jest ;  you  have  a  journal  of  your  own.  It 
can  only  be  through  an  excess  of  good-nature  that  you  lend  your 
name  and  pen  to  the  service  of  M.  Gustave  Rameau.” 

“  My  good-nature  does  not  go  to  that  extent.  It  is  Rameau 
who  confers  a  service  upon  me.  Pcste !  mon  cher ,  we  French 
authors  have  not  the  rents  of  you  rich  English  milords.  And 
•though  I  am  the  most  economical  of  our  tribe,  yet  that  journal  of 
mine  has  failed  me  of  late ;  and  this  morning  I  did  not  exactly 
see  how  I  was  to  repay  a  sum  I  had  been  obliged  to  borrow  of  a 
money-lender — for  I  am  too  proud  to  borrow  of  friends,  and  too 
sagacious  to  borrow  of  publishers — when  in  walks  ce  cher  petit 
Gustave  with  an  offer  for  a  few  trifles  towards  starting  this  new¬ 
born  journal,  which  makes  a  new  man  of  me.  Now  I  am  in  the 
undertaking,  my  amour propre  and  my  reputation  are  concerned 
in  its  success  ;  and  I  shall  take  care  that  collaborateurs  of  whose 
company  I  am  not  ashamed  are  in  the  same  boat.  But  that 
charming  girl,  Isaura  !  What  an  enigma  the  gift  of  the  pen  is ! 
No  one  can  ever  guess  who  has  it  until  tried.” 

“  The  young  lady’s  MS.,  then,  really  merits  the  praise  you 
bestowed  on  it  ?  ” 

“  Much  more  praise,  though  a  great  deal  of  blame,  which  I  did 
not  bestow.  For  in  a  first  ..work  faults  insure  success  as  much  as 
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beauties.  Anything  better  than  tame  correctness.  Yes,  her  first 
work,  to  judge  by  what  is  written,  must  make  a  hit — a  great  hit. 
And  that  will  decide  her  career — a  singer,  an  actress  may  retire, 
often  does  when  she  marries  an  author.  But  once  an  author 
always  an  author.” 

“  Ah  !  is  it  so  ?  If  you  had  a  beloved  daughter,  Savarin,  would 
you  encourage  her  to  be  an  author  ?  ” 

“  Frankly,  no — principally  because  in  that  case  the  chances  are 
that  she  would  marry  an  author  ;  and  French  authors,  at  least  in 
the  imaginative  school,  make  very  uncomfortable  husbands.” 

“  Ah  !  you  think  the  Signorina  will  marry  one  of  those  uncom¬ 
fortable  husbands — M.  Rameau,  perhaps  ?  ” 

“  Rameau  !  Hein  !  nothing  more  likely.  That  beautiful  face 
of  his  has  its  fascination.  And  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my  wife, 
who  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  truth  that  what  woman  wills 
heaven  wills,  is  bent  upon  that  improvement  in  Gustave’s  moral 
life  which  she  thinks  a  union  with  Mademoiselle  Cicogna  would 
achieve.  At  all  events,  the  fair  Italian  would  have  in  Rameau  a 
husband  who  would  not  suffer  her  to  bury  her  talents  under  a 
bushel.  If  she  succeeds  as  a  writer  (by  succeeding  I  mean 
making  money),  he  will  see  that  her  ink-bottle  is  never  empty  ; 
and  if  she  don’t  succeed  as  a  writer,  he  will  take  care  that  the 
world  shall  gain  an  actress  or  a  singer.  For  Gustave  Rameau 
has  a  great  taste  for  luxury  and  show  ;  and  whatever  his  wife 
can  make,  I  will  venture  to  say  that  he  will  manage  to  spend.” 

“  I  thought  you  had  an  esteem  and  regard  for  Mademoiselle 
Cicogna.  It  is  Madame  your  wife,  I  suppose,  who  has  a  grudge 
against  her  ?  ” 

“  On  the  contrary,  my  wife  idolises  her.” 

“  Savages  sacrifice  to  their  idols  the  things  they  deem  of  value 
Civilised  Parisians  sacrifice  their  idols  themselves, — and  to  a  thing 
that  is  worthless.” 

“  Rameau  is  not  worthless  ;  he  has  beauty,  and  youth,  and 
talent.  My  wife  thinks  more  highly  of  him  than  I  do  ;  but  I 
must  respect  a  man  who  has  found  admirers  so  sincere  as  to  set 
nim  up  in  a  journal,  and  give  him  carte  blanche  for  terms  to  con¬ 
tributors.  I  know  of  no  man  in  Paris  more  valuable  to  me.  His 
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worth  to  me  this  morning  is  30,000  francs.  I  own  I  do  not  think 
him  likely  to  be  a  very  safe  husband  ;  but  then  French  female 
authors  and  artists  seldom  take  any  husbands  except  upon  short 
leases.  There  are  no  vulgar  connubial  prejudices  in  the  pure 
atmosphere  of  art.  Women  of  genius,  like  Madame  de  Grant- 
mesnil,  and  perhaps  like  our  charming  young  friend,  resemble 
canary-birds — to  sing  their  best  you  must  separate  them  from 
their  mates.” 

The  Englishman  suppressed  a  groan,  and  turned  the  conversa¬ 
tion. 

When  he  had  set  down  his  lively  companion,  Vane  dismissed 
his  fiacre ,  and  walked  to  his  lodgings  musingly. 

“  No,”  he  said  inly ;  “  I  must  wrench  myself  from  the  very 
memory  of  that  haunting  face, — the  friend  and  pupil  of  Madame  de 
Grantmesnil,  the  associate  of  Gustave  Rameau,  the  rival  of  Julie 
Caumartin,  the  aspirant  to  that  pure  atmosphere  of  art  in  which 
there  are  no  vulgar  connubial  prejudices !  Could  I — whether  I 
be  rich  or  poor— see  in  her  the  ideal  of  an  English  wife  ?  As  it 
is — as  it  is — with  this  mystery  which  oppresses  me,  which,  till 
solved,  leaves  my  own  career  insoluble, — as  it  is,  how  fortunate 
that  I  did  not  find  her  alone — did  not  utter  the  words  that  would 
fain  have  leapt  from  my  heart — did  not  say,  ‘  I  may  not  be  the 
rich  man  I  seem,  but  in  that  case  I  shall  be  yet  more  ambitious, 
because  struggle  and  labour  are  the  sinews  of  ambition  !  Should 
I  be  rich,  will  you  adorn  my  station  ?  should  I  be  poor,  will  you 
enrich  poverty  with  your  smile  ?  And  can  you,  in  either  case, 
forego — really,  painlessly  forego,  as  you  led  me  to  hope — the 
pride  in  your  own  art  ?  ’  My  ambition  were  killed  did  I  marry 
an  actress,  a  singer.  Better  that  than  the  hungerer  after  excite¬ 
ments  which  are  never  allayed,  the  struggler  in  a  career  which 
admits  of  no  retirement — the  woman  to  whom  marriage  is  no 
goal — who  remains  to  the  last  the  property  of  the  public,  and 
glories  to  dwell  in  a  house  of  glass  into  which  every  bystander 
has  a  right  to  peer.  Is  this  the  ideal  of  an  Englishman’s  wife 
and  home  ?  No,  no ! — woe  is  me,  no !  ” 
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CHAPTER  I. 

A  FEW  weeks  after  the  date  of  the  preceding  chapter,  a  gay 
party  of  men  were  assembled  at  supper  in  one  of  the  private 
salons  of  the  Maison  Doree.  The  supper  was  given  by  Frederic 
Lemercier,  and  the  guests  were,  though  in  various  ways,  more  or 
less  distinguished.  Rank  and  fashion  were  not  unworthily  repre¬ 
sented  by  Alain  de  Rochebriant  and  Enguerrand  de  Vandemar, 
by  whose  supremacy  as  “  lion  ”  Frederic  still  felt  rather  humbled, 
though  Alain  had  contrived  to  bring  them  familiarly  together. 
Art,  Literature,  and  the  Bourse  had  also  their  representatives, — - 
in  Henri  Bernard,  a  rising  young  portrait-painter,  whom  the 
Emperor  honoured  with  his  patronage ;  the  Vicomte  de  Breze 
and  M.  Savarin.  Science  was  not  altogether  forgotten,  but  con¬ 
tributed  its  agreeable  delegate  in  the  person  of  the  eminent 
physician  to  whom  we  have  been  before  introduced — Dr.  Bacourt. 
Doctors  in  Paris  are  not  so  serious  as  they  mostly  are  in  London  ; 
and  Bacourt,  a  pleasant  philosopher  of  the  school  of  Aristippus, 
was  no  unfrequent  nor  ungenial  guest  at  any  banquet  in  which 
the  Graces  relaxed  their  zones.  Martial  glory  was  also  repre¬ 
sented  at  that  social  gathering  by  a  warrior,  bronzed  and  deco¬ 
rated,  lately  arrived  from  Algiers,  on  which  arid  soil  he  had 
achieved  many  laurels  and  the  rank  of  Colonel.  Finance  con¬ 
tributed  Duplessis.  Well  it  might  ;  for  Duplessis  had  just 
assisted  the  host  to  a  splendid  coup  at  the  Bourse . 
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“Ah,  cher  M.  Savarin,”  says  Enguerrand  de  Vandemar,  whose 
patrician  blood  is  so  pure  from  revolutionary  taint  that  he  is 
always  instinctively  polite,  “  what  a  masterpiece  in  its  way  is 
that  little  paper  of  yours  in  the  ‘  Sens  Commun /  upon  the  con¬ 
nection  between  the  national  character  and  the  national  diet — so 
genuinely  witty !  for  wit  is  but  truth  made  amusing.” 

“You  flatter  me,”  replied  Savarin,  modestly;  “but  I  own  I  do 
think  there  is  a  smattering  of  philosophy  in  that  trifle.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  character  of  a  people  depends  more  on  its  drinks 
than  its  food.  The  wines  of  Italy — heady — irritable,  ruinous  to 
the  digestion — contribute  to  the  character  which  belongs  to  active 
brains  and  disordered  livers.  The  Italians  conceive  great  plans, 
but  they  cannot  digest  them.  The  English  common  people 
drink  beer,  and  the  beerish  character  is  stolid,  rude,  but  stubborn 
and  enduring.  The  English  middle  class  imbibe  port  and  sherry  ; 
and  with  these  strong  potations  their  ideas  become  obfuscated. 
Their  character  has  no  liveliness ;  amusement  is  not  one  of  their 
wants  ;  they  sit  at  home  after  dinner  and  doze  away  the  fumes 
of  their  beverage  in  the  dulness  of  domesticity.  If  the  English 
aristocracy  are  more  vivacious  and  cosmopolitan,  it  is  thanks  to 
the  wines  of  France,  which  it  is  the  mode  with  them  to  prefer ; 
but  still,  like  all  plagiarists,  they  are  imitators,  not  inventors — 
they  borrow  our  wines  and  copy  our  manners.  The  Germans - ” 

“  Insolent  barbarians  !  ”  growled  the  French  Colonel,  twirling 
his  moustache ;  “  if  the  Emperor  were  not  in  his  dotage,  their 
Sadowa  would  ere  this  have  cost  them  their  Rhine.” 

“  The  Germans,”  resumed  Savarin,  unheeding  the  interruption, 
"  drink  acrid  wines,  varied  with  beer,  to  which  last  their  com¬ 
monalty  owes  a  quasi  resemblance  in  stupidity  and  endurance  to 
the  English  masses.  Acrid  wines  rot  the  teeth :  Germans  are 
afflicted  with  toothache  from  infancy.  All  people  subject  to 
toothache  are  sentimental.  Goethe  was  a  martyr  to  toothache. 
Werter  was  written  in  one  of  those  paroxysms  which  predispose 
genius  to  suicide.  But  the  German  character  is  not  all  tooth¬ 
ache  ;  beer  and  tobacco  step  in  to  the  relief  of  Rhenish  acridities, 
blend  philosophy  with  sentiment,  and  give  that  patience  in  detail 
which  distinguishes  their  professors  and  their  generals.  Besides, 
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the  German  wines  in  themselves  have  other  qualities  than  that  of 
acridity.  Taken  with  sour  krout  and  stewed  prunes,  they  pro¬ 
duce  fumes  of  self-conceit.  A  German  has  little  of  French 
vanity  ;  he  has  German  self-esteem.  He  extends  the  esteem  of 
self  to  those  around  him  ;  his  home,  his  village,  his  city,  his 
country — all  belong  to  him.  It  is  a  duty  he  owes  to  himself 
to  defend  them.  Give  him  his  pipe  and  his  sabre — and,  M.  le 
Colonel,  believe  me,  you  will  never  take  the  Rhine  from  him.” 

“  P-r-r,”  cried  the  Colonel  ;  “  but  we  have  had  the  Rhine.” 

“We  did  not  keep  it.  And  I  should  not  say  I  had  a  franc- 
piece  if  I  borrowed  it  from  your  purse  and  had  to  give  it  back 
the  next  day,” 

Here  there  arose  a  very  general  hubbub  of  voices,  all  raised 
against  M.  Savarin.  Enguerrand,  like  a  man  of  good  ton , 
hastened  to  change  the  conversation. 

“  Let  us  leave  these  poor  wretches  to  their  sour  wines  and 
toothaches.  We  drinkers  of  the  champagne,  all  our  own,  have 
only  pity  for  the  rest  of  the  human  race.  This  new  journal  ‘  Le 
Sens  Commun'  has  a  strange  title,  M.  Savarin.” 

“  Yes  ;  ‘  Le  Sens  Commun  ’  is  not  common  in  Paris,  where  we 
all  have  too  much  genius  for  a  thing  so  vulgar.” 

“  Pray,”  said  the  young  painter,  “  tell  me  what  you  mean  by 
the  title — ‘  Le  Sens  Commun .’  It  is  mysterious.” 

“  True,”  said  Savarin  ;  “  it  may  mean  the  Sensus  communis  of 
the  Latins,  or  the  Good  Sense  of  the  English.  The  Latin 
phrase  signifies  the  sense  of  the  common  interest ;  the  English 
phrase,  the  sense  which  persons  of  understanding  have  in 
common.  I  suppose  the  inventor  of  our  title  meant  the  latter 
signification.” 

“  And  who  was  the  inventor  ?  ”  asked  Bacourt. 

“That  is  a  secret  which  I  do  not  know  myself”  answered 
Savarin. 

“  I  guess,”  said  Enguerrand,  “  that  it  must  be  the  same  person 
who  writes  the  political  leaders.  They  are  most  remarkable  ;  for 
they  are  so  unlike  the  articles  in  other  journals,  whether  those 
journals  be  the  best  or  the  worst.  For  my  own  part,  I  trouble 
my  head  very  little  about  politics,  and  shrug  my  shoulders  at 
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essays  which  reduce  the  government  of  flesh  and  blood  into 
mathematical  problems.  But  these  articles  seem  to  be  written 
by  a  man  of  the  world,  and,  as  a  man  of  the  world  myself,  I  read 
them.” 

“  But,”  said  the  Vicomte  de  Breze,  who  piqued  himself  on  the 
polish  of  his  style,  “  they  are  certainly  not  the  composition  of  any 
eminent  writer.  No  eloquence,  no  sentiment ;  though  I  ought 
not  to  speak  disparagingly  of  a  fellow-contributor.” 

“  All  that  may  be  very  true,”  said  Savarin,  “  but  M.  Enguerrand 
is  right.  The  papers  are  evidently  the  work  of  a  man  of  the 
world,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  they  have  startled  the  public 
and  established  the  success  of  ‘  Le  Sens  Commun .’  But  wait  a 
week  or  two  longer,  Messieurs,  and  then  tell  me  what  you  think 
of  a  new  roman  by  a  new  writer,  which  we  shall  announce  in  our 
impression  to-morrow.  I  shall  be  disappointed,  indeed,  if  that 
does  not  charm  you.  No  lack  of  eloquence  and  sentiment  there.” 

“  I  am  rather  tired  of  eloquence  and  sentiment,”  said  Enguer¬ 
rand.  “  Your  editor,  Gustave  Rameau,  sickens  me  of  them  with 
his  ‘  Starlit  Meditations  in  the  Streets  of  Paris,’  morbid  imitations 
of  Heine’s  enigmatical  ‘Evening  Songs.’  Your  journal  would  be 
perfect  if  you  could  suppress  the  editor.” 

“  Suppress  Gustave  Rameau  !  ”  cried  Bernard,  the  painter  ;  “  I 
adore  his  poems,  full  of  heart  for  poor  suffering  humanity.” 

“  Suffering  humanity  so  far  as  it  is  packed  up  in  himself,”  said 
the  physician,  drily,  “  and  a  great  deal  of  the  suffering  is  bile. 
But  a  propos  of  your  new  journal,  Savarin,  there  is  a  paragraph 
in  it  to-day  which  excites  my  curiosity.  It  says  that  the  Vicomte 
de  Mauleon  has  arrived  in  Paris,  after  many  years  of  foreign 
travel ;  and  then,  referring  modestly  enough  to  the  reputation 
for  talent  which  he  had  acquired  in  early  youth,  proceeds  to 
indulge  in  a  prophecy  of  the  future  political  career  of  a  man 
who,  if  he  have  a  grain  of  sens  commun ,  must  think  that  the  less 
said  about  him  the  better  I  remember  him  well ;  a  terrible 
mauvais  sujet,  but  superbly  handsome.  There  was  a  shocking 
story  about  the  jewels  of  a  foreign  duchess,  which  obliged  him  to 
leave  Paris.” 

“  But,”  said  Savarin,  “  the  paragraph  you  refer  to  hints  that 
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that  story  is  a  groundless  calumny,  and  that  the  true  reason  for 
De  Mauleon’s  voluntary  self-exile  was  a  very  common  one 
among  young  Parisians — he  had  lavished  away  his  fortune.  He 
returns,  when,  either  by  heritage  or  his  own  exertions,  he  has 
secured  elsewhere  a  competence.” 

“  Nevertheless  I  cannot  think  that  society  will  receive  him,” 
said  Bacourt.  “When  he  left  Paris,  there  was  one  joyous  sigh 
of  relief  among  all  men  who  wished  to  avoid  duels,  and  keep 
their  wives  out  of  temptation.  Society  may  welcome  back  a 
lost  sheep,  but  not  a  reinvigorated  wolf.” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  mon  cher ,”  said  Enguerrand  ;  “  society 
has  already  opened  its  fold  to  this  poor  ill-treated  wolf.  Two 
days  ago  Louvier  summoned  to  his  house  the  surviving  relations 
or  connections  of  De  Mauleon — among  whom  are  the  Marquis 
de  Rochebriant,  the  Counts  de  Passy,  De  Beauvilliers,  De 
Chavigny,  my  father,  and  of  course  his  two  sons — and  submitted 
to  us  the  proofs  which  completely  clear  the  Vicomte  de  MauRon 
of  even  a  suspicion  of  fraud  or  dishonour  in  the  affair  of  the 
jewels.  The  proofs  include  the  written  attestation  of  the  Duke 
himself,  and  letters  from  that  nobleman  after  De  Mauleon’s  dis¬ 
appearance  from  Paris,  expressive  of  great  esteem,  and,  indeed, 
of  great  admiration,  for  the  Vicomte’s  sense  of  honour  and 
generosity  of  character.  The  result  of  this  family  council  was, 
that  we  all  went  in  a  body  to  call  on  De  Mauleon.  And  he 
dined  with  my  father  that  same  day.  You  know  enough  of  the 
Count  de  Vandemar,  and,  J  may  add,  of  my  mother,  to  be  sure 
that  they  are  both,  in  their  several  ways,  too  regardful  of  social 
conventions  to  lend  their  countenance  even  to  a  relation  without 
well  weighing  the  pros  and  cons.  And  as  for  Raoul,  Bayard 
himself  could  not  be  a  greater  stickler  on  the  point  of  honour.” 

This  declaration  was  followed  by  a  silence  that  had  the 
character  of  stupor. 

At  last  Duplessis  said,  “  But  what  has  Louvier  to  do  in  this 
gal'ere  ?  Louvier  is  no  relation  of  that  well-born  vaurien  ;  why 
should  he  summon  your  family  council  ?  ” 

“  Louvier  excused  his  interference  on  the  ground  of  early  and 
intimate  friendship  with  De  Mauleon,  who,  he  said,  came  to 
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consult  him  on  arriving  at  Paris,  and  who  felt  too  proud  or  too 
timid  to  address  relations  with  whom  he  had  long  dropped  all 
intercourse.  An  intermediary  was  required,  and  Louvier  volun¬ 
teered  to  take  that  part  on  himself ;  nothing  more  natural, 
nor  more  simple.  By  the  way,  Alain,  you  dine  with  Louvier 
to-morrow,  do  you  not  ? — a  dinner  in  honour  of  our  rehabilitated 
kinsman.  I  and  Raoul  go.” 

“  Yes,  I  shall  be  charmed  to  meet  again  a  man  who,  whatever 
might  be  his  errors  in  youth,  on  which,”  added  Alain,  slightly 
colouring,  “it  certainly  does  not  become  me  to  be  severe,  must 
have  suffered  the  most  poignant  anguish  a  man  of  honour  can 
undergo — viz.,  honour  suspected  ;  and  who  now,  whether  by 
years  or  sorrow,  is  so  changed  that  I  cannot  recognise  a  likeness 
to  the  character  I  have  just  heard  given  to  him  as  mauvais  sujet 
and  vaurien.” 

“  Bravo  !  ”  cried  Enguerrand  ;  “  all  honour  to  courage — and  at 
Paris  it  requires  great  courage  to  defend  the  absent.” 

“Nay,”  answered  Alain  in  a  low  voice.  “The  gentilhcmme 
who  will  not  defend  another  gentilhonime  traduced,  would,  as  a 
soldier,  betray  a  citadel  and  desert  a  flag.” 

“You  say  M.  de  Mauleon  is  changed,”  said  De  Breze ;  “yes, 
he  must  be  growing  old.  No  trace  left  of  his  good  looks?” 

“  Pardon  me,”  said  Enguerrand,  “  he  is  bien  conserve,  and  has 
still  a  very  handsome  head  and  an  imposing  presence.  But  one 
cannot  help  doubting  whether  he  deserved  the  formidable 
reputation  he  acquired  in  youth ;  his  manner  is  so  singularly 
mild  and  gentle,  his  conversation  so  winningly  modest,  so  void  of 
pretence,  and  his  mode  of  life  is  as  simple  as  that  of  a  Spanish 
hidalgo.” 

(<  He  does  not,  then,  affect  the  role  of  Monte  Christo,”  said 
Duplessis,  “  and  buy  himself  into  notice  like  that  hero  of 
romance  ?  ” 

“  Certainly  not :  he  says  very  frankly  that  he  has  but  a  very 
small  income,  but  more  than  enough  for  his  wants  -  richer  than 
in  his  youth  ;  for  he  has  learned  content.  We  may  dismiss  the 
hint  in  4  Le  Sens  Commun ’  about  his  future  political  career:  at 
least  he  evinces  no  such  ambition.” 
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“  How  could  he  as  a  Legitimist  ?  ”  said  Alain,  bitterly.  “  What 
department  would  elect  him  ?  ” 

“  But  is  he  a  Legitimist  ?  ”  asked  De  Breze. 

“  I  take  it  for  granted  that  he  must  be  that,”  answered  Alain, 
haughtily,  “  for  he  is  a  De  Mauleon.” 

“  His  father  was  as  good  a  De  Mauleon  as  himself,  I  presume,” 
rejoined  De  Breze,  drily;  “  and  he  enjoyed  a  place  at  the  Court  of 
Louis  Philippe,  which  a  Legitimist  could  scarcely  accept.  Victor 
did  not,  I  fancy,  trouble  his  head  about  politics  at  all,  at  the  time 
I  remember  him  ;  but  to  judge  by  his  chief  associates,  and  the 
notice  he  received  from  the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Orleans, 
I  should  guess  that  he  had  no  predilections  in  favour  of 
Henri  V.” 

“  I  should  regret  to  think  so,”  said  Alain,  yet  more  haughtily, 
“since  the  De  Mauleons  acknowledge  the  head  of  their  house  in 
the  representative  of  the  Rochebriants.” 

“At  all  events,”  said  Duplessis,  “  M.  de  Mauleon  appears  to 
be  a  philosopher  of  rare  stamp.  A  Parisian  who  has  known 
riches  and  is  contented  to  be  poor,  is  a  phenomenon  I  should  like 
to  study.” 

“  You  have  that  chance  to-morrow  evening,  M.  Duplessis,” 
said  Enguerrand. 

“What!  at  M.  Louvier’s  dinner?  Nay,  I  have  no  other 
acquaintance  with  M.  Louvier  than  that  of  the  Bourse ,  and  the 
acquaintance  is  not  cordial.” 

“  I  did  not  mean  at  M.  Louvier’s  dinner,  but  at  the  Duchesse 
de  Tarascon’s  ball.  You,  as  one  of  her  special  favourites,  will 
doubtless  honour  her  reunion!' 

“Yes;  I  have  promised  my  daughter  to  go  to  the  ball.  But 
the  Duchesse  is  Imperialist.  M.  de  Mauleon  seems  to  be  either  a 
Legitimist,  according  to  M.  le  Marquis,  or  an  Orleanist,  according 
to  our  friend  De  Breze.” 

“  What  of  thaL?  Can  there  be  a  more  loyal  Bourbonite  than 
De  Rochebriant  ?  and  he  goes  to  the  ball.  It  is  given  out  of  the 
season,  in  celebration  of  a  family  marriage.  And  the  Duchesse 
de  Tarascon  is  connected  with  Alain,  and  therefore  with  De 
Mauleon.  though  but  distantly.” 

*OL.  I. 
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“Ah  !  excuse  my  ignorance  of  genealogy.” 

“  As  if  the  genealogy  of  noble  names  were  not  the  history  of 
France,”  muttered  Alain,  indignantly. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Yes,  the  “  Sens  Commun  ”  was  a  success  :  it  had  made  a  sens¬ 
ation  at  starting  ;  the  sensation  was  on  the  increase.  It  is  difficult 
for  an  Englishman  to  comprehend  the  full  influence  of  a  success¬ 
ful  journal  at  Paris  ;  the  station — political,  literary,  social — which 
it  confers  on  the  contributors  who  effect  the  success.  M.  Lebeau 
had  shown  much  more  sagacity  in  selecting  Gustave  Rameau  for 
the  nominal  editor  than  Savarin  supposed  or  my  reader  might 
detect.  In  the  first  place,  Gustave  himself,  with  all  his  defects  of 
information  and  solidity  of  intellect,  was  not  without  real  genius  ; 
and  a  sort  of  genius  that  when  kept  in  restraint,  and  its  field  con¬ 
fined  to  sentiment  or  sarcasm,  was  in  unison  with  the  temper  of 
the  day  :  in  the  second  place,  it  was  only  through  Gustave  that 
Lebeau  could  have  got  at  Savarin  ;  and  the  names  which  that 
brilliant  writer  had  secured  at  the  outset  would  have  sufficed  to 
draw  attention  to  the  earliest  numbers  of  the  “  Sens  Commun ,” 
despite  a  title  which  did  not  seem  alluring.  But  these  names 
alone  could  not  have  sufficed  to  circulate  the  new  journal  to  the 
extent  it  had  already  reached.  This' was  due  to  the  curiosity 
excited  by  leading  articles  of  a  style  new  to  the  Parisian  public,  and 
of  which  the  authorship  defied  conjecture.  They  were  signed  Pierre 
P'irmin — supposed  to  be  a  nom  deplume ,  as  that  name  was  utterly 
unknown  in  the  world  of  letters.  They  affected  the  tone  of  an 
impartial  observer;,  they  neither  espoused  nor  attacked  any  par¬ 
ticular  party  ;  they  laid  down  no  abstract  doctrines  of  govern* 
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ment.  But  somehow  or  other,  in  language  terse  yet  familiar, 
sometimes  careless  yet  never  vulgar,  they  expressed  a  prevailing 
sentiment  of  uneasy  discontent,  a  foreboding  of  some  destined 
change  in  things  established,  without  defining  the  nature  of  such 
change,  without  saying  whether  it  would  be  for  good  or  for  evil. 
In  his  criticisms  upon  individuals,  the  writer  was  guarded  and 
moderate — the  keenest-eyed  censor  of  the  press  could  not  have 
found  a  pretext  for  interference  with  expression  of  opinions  so 
polite.  Of  the  Emperor  these  articles  spoke  little,  but  that  little 
was  not  disrespectful ;  yet,  day  after  day,  the  articles  contributed 
to  sap  the  Empire.  All  malcontents  of  every  shade  comprehended, 
as  by  a  secret  of  freemasonry,  that  in  this  journal  they  had  an  ally. 
Against  religion  not  a  word  was  uttered,  yet  the  enemies  of 
religion  bought  that  journal ;  still,  the  friends  of  religion  bought 
it  too,  for  those  articles  treated  with  irony  the  philosophers  on 
paper  who  thought  that  their  contradictory  crotchets  could  fuse 
themselves  into  any  single  Utopia,  or  that  any  social  edifice, 
hurriedly  run  up  by  the  crazy  few,  could  become  a  permanent 
habitation  for  the  turbulent  many,  without  the  clamps  of  a 
creed. 

The  tone  of  these  articles  always  corresponded  with  the  title  of 
the  journal — “  Common-sense''  It  was  to  common-sense  that  it 
appealed — appealed  in  the  utterance  of  a  man  who  disdained  the 
subtle  theories,  the  vehement  declamation,  the  credulous  beliefs, 
or  the  inflated  bombast,  which  constitute  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  Parisian  press.  The  articles  rather  resembled  certain  organs 
of  the  English  press,  which  profess  to  be  blinded  by  no  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  anybody  or  anything,  which  find  their  sale  in  that 
sympathy  with  ill-nature  to  which  Huet  ascribes  the  popularity 
of  Tacitus,  and,  always  quietly  undermining  institutions  with  a 
covert  sneer,  never  pretend  to  a  spirit  of  imagination  so  at 
variance  with  common-sense  as  a  conjecture  how  the  institutions 
should  be  rebuilt  or  replaced. 

Well,  somehow  or  other  the  journal,  as  I  was  saying,  hit  the 
taste  of  the  Parisian  public.  It  intimated,  with  the  easy 
grace  of  an  unpremeditated  agreeable  talker,  that  French  society 
in  all  its  classes  was  rotten,  and  each  class  was  willing  to 
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believe  thTt  all  the  others  were  rotten,  and  agreed  that  unless 
the  others  were  reformed,  there  was  something  very  nsound  in 
itself. 

The  ball  at  the  Duchesse  de  Tarascon’s  was  a  brilliant  event. 
The  summer  was  far  advanced  ;  many  of  the  Parisian  holiday¬ 
makers  had  returned  to  the  capital,  but  the  season  had  not 
commenced,  and  a  ball  at  that  time  of  year  was  a  very  unwonted 
event.  But  there  was  a  special  occasion  for  this  fete — a  marriage 
between  a  niece  of  the  Duchesse  and  the  son  of  a  great  official  ik 
high  favour  at  the  Imperial  Court. 

The  dinner  at  Louvier’s  broke  up  early,  and  the  music  for  the 
second  waltz  was  sounding  when  Enguerrand,  Alain,  and  the 
Vicomte  de  Mauleon  ascended  the  stairs.  Raoul  did  not  accom¬ 
pany  them ;  he  went  very  rarely  to  any  balls — never  to  one  given 
by  an  Imperialist,  however  nearly  related  to  him  the  Imperialist 
might  be.  But  in  the  sweet  indulgence  of  his  good  nature,  he 
had  no  blame  for  those  who  did  go — not  for  Enguerrand,  still 
less,  of  course,  for  Alain. 

Something,  too,  might  well  here  be  said  as  to  his  feeling 
towards  Victor  de  Mauleon.  He  had  joined  in  the  family 
acquittal  of  that  kinsman  as  to  the  grave  charge  of  the  jewels  ; 
the  proofs  of  innocence  thereon  seemed  to  him  unequivocal  and 
decisive,  therefore  he  had  called  on  the  Vicomte  and  acquiesced 
in  all  formal  civilities  shown  to  him.  But,  such  acts  of  justice  to 
a  fello w-gcnti/homme  and  a  kinsman  duly  performed,  he  desired 
to  see  as  little  as  possible  of  the  Vicomte  de  Mauleon.  He 
reasoned  thus :  “  Of  every  charge  which  society  mace  against 
this  man  he  is  guiltless.  But  of  all  the  claims  to  admiration 
which  society  accorded  to  him,  before  it  erroneously  condemned, 
there  are  none  which  make  me  covet  his  friendship,  or  suffice  to 
dispel  doubts  as  to  what  he  may  be  when  society  once  more 
receives  him.  And  the  man  is  so  captivating  that  I  should 
dread  his  influence  over  myself  did  I  see  much  of  him.” 

Raoul  kept  his  reasonings  to  himself,  for  he  had  that  sort  of 
charity  which  indisposes  an  amiable  man  to  be  severe  on  bygone 
offences.  In  the  eyes  of  Enguerrand  and  Alain,  and  such  young 
votaries  of  the  mode  as  they  could  influence,  Victor  de  Mauleon 
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assumed  almost  heroic  proportions.  In  the  affair  which  had 
inflicted  on  him  a  calumny  so  odious,  it  was  clear  that  he  had 
acted  with  chivalrous  delicacy  of  honour.  And  the  turbulence  and 
recklessness  of  his  earlier  years,  redeemed  as  they  were,  in  the 
traditions  of  his  contemporaries,  by  courage  and  generosity,  were 
not  offences  to  which  young  Frenchmen  are  inclined  to  be  harsh. 
All  question  as  to  the  mode  in  which  his  life  might  have  been 
passed  during  his  long  absence  from  the  capital,  was  merged  in 
the  respect  due  to  the  only  facts  known,  and  these  were  clearly 
proved  in  his  pikes  justificatives.  1st,  That  he  had  served  under 
another  name  in  the  ranks  of  the  army  in  Algiers ;  had  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  there  for  signal  valour,  and  received,  with 
promotion,  the  decoration  of  the  cross.  His  real  name  was 
known  only  to  his  colonel,  and  on  quitting  the  service,  the 
colonel  placed  in  his  hands  a  letter  of  warm  eulogy  on  his 
conduct,  and  identifying  him  as  Victor  de  Mauleon.  2ndly, 
That  in  California  he  had  saved  a  wealthy  family  from  midnight 
murder,  fighting  single-handed  against  and  over-mastering  three 
ruffians,  and  declining  all  other  reward  from  those  he  had 
preserved  than  a  written  attestation  of  their  gratitude.  In  all 
countries,  valour  ranks  high  in  the  list  of  virtues ;  in  no  country 
does  it  so  absolve  from  vices  as  it  does  in  France. 

But  as  yet  Victor  de  Mauleon’s  vindicatian  was  only  known 
by  a  few,  and  those  belonging  to  the  gayer  circles  of  life.  How 
he  might  be  judged  by  the  sober  middle  class,  which  constitutes 
the  most  important  section  of  public  opinion  to  a  candidate  for 
political  trusts  and  distinctions,  was  another  question. 

The  Duchesse  stood  at  the  door  to  receive  her  visitors. 
Duplessis  was  seated  near  the  entrance,  by  the  side  of  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  member  of  the  Imperial  Government,  with  whom  he 
was  carrying  on  a  whispered  conversation.  The  eye  of  the 
financier,  however,  turned  towards  the  doorway  as  Alain  and 
Enguerrand  entered,  and  passing  over  their  familiar  faces,  fixed 
itself  attentively  on  that  of  a  much  older  man  whom  Enguerrand 
was  presenting  to  the  Duchesse,  and  in  whom  Duplessis  rightly 
divined  the  Vicomte  de  Mauleon.  Certainly  if  no  one  could 
have  recognised  M.  Lebeau  in  the  stately  personage  who  had 
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visited  Louvier,  still  less  could  one  who  had  heard  of  the  wild 
feats  of  the  roi  des  viveurs  in  his  youth  reconcile  belief  in  such 
tales  with  the  quiet  modesty  of  mien  which  distinguished  the 
cavalier  now  replying,  with  bended  head  and  subdued  accents,  to 
the  courteous  welcome  of  the  brilliant  hostess.  But  for  such 
difference  in  attributes  between  the  past  and  the  present  De 
Mauleon,  Duplessis  had  been  prepared  by  the  conversation  at  the 
Maison  Dorfe.  And  now,  as  the  Vicomte,  yielding  his  place  by 
the  Duchesse  to  some  new-comer,  glided  on,  and,  leaning  against 
a  column,  contemplated  the  gay  scene  before  him  with  that 
expression  of  countenance,  half  sarcastic,  half  mournful,  with 
which  men  regard,  after  long  estrangement,  the  scenes  of 
departed  joys,  Duplessis  felt  that  no  change  in  that  man  had 
impaired  the  force  of  character  which  had  made  him  the  hero  of 
reckless  coevals.  Though  wearing  no  beard,  not  even  a  mous¬ 
tache,  there  was  something  emphatically  masculine  in  the  contour 
of  the  close-shaven  cheek  and  resolute  jaw,  in  a  forehead  broad 
at  the  temples,  and  protuberant  in  those  organs  over  the  eye¬ 
brows  which  are  said  to  be  significant  of  quick  perception  and 
ready  action  ;  in  the  lips,  when  in  repose  compressed,  perhaps 
somewhat  stern  in  their  expression,  but  pliant  and  mobile  when 
speaking,  and  wonderfully  fascinating  when  they  smiled.  Alto¬ 
gether,  about  this  Victor  de  Mauleon  there  was  a  nameless 
distinction,  apart  from  that  of  conventional  elegance.  You  would 
have  said,  “  That  is  a  man  of  some  marked  individuality,  an 
eminence  of  some  kind  in  himself.”  You  would  not  be  surprised 
to  hear  that  he  was  a  party-leader,  a  skilled  diplomatist,  a  daring 
soldier,  an  adventurous  traveller;  but  you  would  not  guess  him 
to  be  a  student,  an  author,  an  artist. 

While  Duplessis  thus  observed  the  Vicomte  de  Mauleon,  all 
the  while  seeming  to  lend  an  attentive  ear  to  the  whispered 
voice  of  the  Minister  by  his  side,  Alain  passed  on  into  the  ball¬ 
room.  He  was  fresh  enough  to  feel  the  exhilaration  of  the  dance. 
Eng  .errand  (who  had  survived  that  excitement,  and  who  habit¬ 
ually  deserted  any  assembly  at  an  early  hour  for  the  cigar  and 
whist  of  his  club)  had  made  his  way  to  De  Mauleon,  and  there 
stationed  himself.  The  lion  of  one  generation  has  always  a 
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mixed  feeling  of  curiosity  and  respect  for  the  lion  of  a  generation 
before  him,  and  the  young  Vandemar  had  conceived  a  strong 
and  almost  an  affectionate  interest  in  this  discrowned  king  of 
that  realm  in  fashion  which,  once  lost,  is  never  to  be  regained  ; 
for  it  is  only  Youth  that  can  hold  its  sceptre  and  command  its 
subjects. 

“In  this  crowd,  Vicomte,”  said  Enguerrand,  “there  must  be 
many  old  acquaintances  of  yours  ?  ” 

“  Perhaps  so,  but  as  yet  I  have  only  seen  new  faces.” 

As  he  thus  spoke,  a  middle-aged  man,  decorated  with  the 
grand  cross  of  the  Legion  and  half-a-dozen  foreign  orders, 
lending  his  arm  to  a  lady  of  the  same  age  radiant  in  diamond, 
passed  by  towards  the  ball-room,  and  in  some  sudden  swerve 
of  his  person,  occasioned  by  a  pause  of  his  companion  to 
adjust  her  train,  he  accidentally  brushed  against  De  Mauleon, 
whom  he  had  not  before  noticed.  Turning  round  to  apologise 
for  his  awkwardness,  he  encountered  the  full  gaze  of  the 
Vicomte,  started,  changed  countenance,  and  hurried  on  his 
companion. 

“  Do  you  not  recognise  his  Excellency  ?  ”  said  Enguerrand, 
smiling.  “  His  cannot  be  a  new  face  to  you.” 

“Is  it  the  Baron  de  Lacy?”  asked  De  Mauleon. 

“  The  Baron  de  Lacy,  now  Count  d’Epinay,  ambassador  at  the 

Court  of - ,  and,  if  report  speak  true,  likely  soon  to  exchange 

that  post  for  the  porte  feuille  of  Minister.” 

“He  has  got  on  in  life  since  I  saw  him  last,  the  little  Baron, 
He  was  then  my  devoted  imitator,  and  I  was  not  proud  of  the 
imitation.” 

“  He  has  got  on  by  always  clinging  to  the  skirts  of  some  one 
stronger  than  himself — to  yours,  I  dare  say,  when,  being  a  parvenu 
despite  his  usurped  title  of  Baron,  he  aspired  to  the  entree  into 
clubs  and  salons.  The  entree  thus  obtained,  the  rest  followed 
easily :  he  became  a  millionnaire  through  a  wife’s  dot ,  and  an 
ambassador  through  the  wife’s  lover,  who  is  a  power  in  the 
state.” 

“  But  he  must  have  substance  in  himself.  Empty  bags  cannot 
be  made  to  stand  upright.  AhJ-unless  I  mistake,  I  see  some 
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one  I  knew  better.  Yon  pale,  thin  man,  also  with  the  grand 
cross, — surely  that  is  Alfred  Hennequin.  Is  he  too  a  decorated 
Imperialist  ?  I  left  him  a  socialistic  republican.” 

“  But,  I  presume,  even  then  an  eloquent  avocat.  He  got  into 
the  Chamber,  spoke  well,  defended  the  coup-d' ttat.  He  has  just 

been  made  Prtfet  of  the  great  department  of  the - ,  a  popular 

appointment.  He  bears  a  high  character.  Pray  renew  your 
acquaintance  with  him  ;  he  is  coming  this  way.” 

“  Will  so  grave  a  dignitary  renew  acquaintance  with  me  ?  I 
doubt  it.” 

But  as  De  Mauleon  said  this,  he  moved  from  the  column,  and 
advanced  towards  the  Prtfet.  Enguerrand  followed  him,  and 
saw  the  Vicomte  extend  his  hand  to  his  old  acquaintance.  The 
Prtfet  stared,  and  said,  with  frigid  courtesy,  “  Pardon  me, — some 
mistake.” 

“Allow  me,  M.  Hennequin,”  said  Enguerrand,  interposing,  and 
wishing  good-naturedly  to  save  De  Mauleon  the  awkwardness  of 
introducing  himself, — “  allow  me  to  re-introduce  you  to  my  kins¬ 
man,  whom  the  lapse  of  years  may  well  excuse  you  for  forgetting, 
the  Vicomte  de  Mauleon.” 

Still  the  Prefet  did  not  accept  the  hand.  He  bowed  with 
formal  ceremony,  said,  “  I  was  not  aware  that  M.  le  Vicomte 
had  returned  to  Paris,”  and,  moving  to  the  doorway,  made  his 
salutation  to  the  hostess  and  disappeared. 

“  The  insolent !  ”  muttered  Enguerrand. 

“  Hush !  ”  said  De  Mauleon,  quietly,  “  I  can  fight  no  more 
duels — especially  with  a  Pr6fet.  But  I  own  I  am  weak  enough 
to  feel  hurt  at  such  a  reception  from  Hennequin,  for  he  owed  me 
some  obligations — small,  perhaps,  but  still  they  were  such  as 
might  have  made  me  select  him,  rather  than  Louvier,  as  the 
vindicator  of  my  name,  had  I  known  him  to  be  so  high  placed. 
But  a  man  who  has  raised  himself  into  an  authority  may  well  be 
excused  for  forgetting  a  friend  whose  character  needs  defence. 
I  forgive  him.” 

There  was  something  pathetic  in  the  Vicomte’s  tone  which 
touched  Enguerrand’s  warm  if  light  heart.  But  De  Mauleon  did 
not  allow  him  time  to  answer.  He  went  on  quickly  through  an 
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opening  in  the  gay  crowd,  which  immediately  closed  behind  him, 
aqd  Enguerrand  saw  him  no  more  that  evening. 

Duplessis  ere  this  had  quitted  his  seat  by  the  Minister,  drawn 
thence  by  a  young  and  very  pretty  girl  resigned  to  his  charge  by 
a  cavalier  with  whom  she  had  been  dancing.  She  was  the  only 
daughter  of  Duplessis,  and  he  valued  her  even  more  than  the 
millions  he  had  made  at  the  Bourse.  “  The  Princess,”  she  said, 
“  has  been  swept  off  in  the  train  of  some  German  Royalty ;  so, 
petit pire,  I  must  impose  myself  on  thee.” 

The  Princess,  a  Russian  of  high  rank,  was  the  chaperon  that 
evening  of  Mademoiselle  Valerie  Duplessis. 

“  And  I  suppose  I  must  take  thee  back  into  the  ball-room,” 
said  the  financier,  smiling  proudly,  “  and  find  thee  partners.” 

“  I  don’t  want  your  aid  for  that,  Monsieur ;  except  this 
quadrille,  my  list  is  pretty  well  filled  up.” 

“  And  I  hope  the  partners  will  be  pleasant.  Let  me  know 
who  they  are,”  he  whispered,  as  they  threaded  their  way  into  the 
ball-room. 

The  girl  glanced  at  her  tablet. 

“Well,  the  first  on  the  list  is  milord  somebody,  with  an 
unpronounceable  English  name.” 

“  Beau  cavalier  ?  ” 

“  No  ;  ugly,  old  too — thirty  at  least.” 

Duplessis  felt  relieved.  He  did  not  wish  his  daughter  to  fall 
in  love  with  an  Englishman. 

“  And  the  next  ?  ” 

“  The  next,”  she  said,  hesitatingly,  and  he  observed  that  a  soft 
blush  accompanied  the  hesitation. 

“Yes,  the  next.  Not  English  too  ?•” 

“  Oh  no  ;  the  Marquis  de  Rochebriant.” 

“Ah !  who  presented  him  to  thee  ? ” 

“  Thy  friend,  petit pire ,  M.  de  Breze.” 

Duplessis  again  glanced  at  his  daughter’s  face ;  it  was  bent 
over  her  bouquet. 

“  Is  he  ugly  also  ?  ” 

“Uglyi”  exclaimed  the  girl,  indignantly;  “why,  he  is - 

she  checked  herself  and  turned  away  her  head. 
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Duplessis  became  thoughtful.  He  was  glad  that  he  had 
accompanied  his  child  into  the  ball-room  ;  he  would  stay  there, 
and  keep  watch  on  her  and  Rochebriant  also. 

Up  to  that  moment  he  had  felt  a  dislike  to  Rochebriant.  That 
young  noble’s  too  obvious  pride  of  race  had  nettled  him,  not  the 
less  that  the  financier  himself  was  vain  of  his  ancestry.  Perhaps 
he  still  disliked  Alain,  but  the  dislike  was  now  accompanied  with 
a  certain,  not  hostile,  interest ;  and  if  he  became  connected  with 
the  race,  the  pride  in  it  might  grow  contagious. 

They  had  not  been  long  in  the  ball-room  before  Alain  came 
up  to  claim  his  promised  partner.  In  saluting  Duplessis,  his 
manner  was  the  same  as  usual — not  more  cordial,  not  less 
ceremoniously  distant.  A  man  so  able  as  the  financier  cannot 
be  without  quick  knowledge  of  the  human  heart. 

“  If  disposed  to  fall  in  love  with  Valerie,”  thought  Duplessis, 
“  he  would  have  taken  more  pains  to  please  her  father.  Well, 
thank  heaven,  there  are  better  matches  to  be  found  for  her  than 
a  noble  without  fortune,  and  a  Legitimist  without  career.” 

In  fact,  Alain  felt  no  more  for  Valerie  than  for  any  other 
pretty  girl  in  the  room.  In  talking  with  the  Vicomte  de  Breze 
in  the  intervals  of  the  dance,  he  had  made  some  passing  remark 
on  her  beauty;  De  Breze  had  said,  “Yes,  she  is  charming;  I 
will  present  you,”  and  hastened  to  do  so  before  Rochebriant 
oven  learned  her  name.  So  introduced,  he  could  but  invite  her 
to  give  him  her  first  disengaged  dance,  and  when  that  was  fixed, 
he  had  retired,  without  entering  into  conversation. 

Now,  as  they  took  their  places  in  the  quadrille,  he  felt  that 
effort  of  speech  had  become  a  duty,  if  not  a  pleasure  ;  and,  of 
course,  he  began  with  the  first  commonplace  which  presented  itself 
to  his  mind. 

“  Do  you  not  think  it  a  very  pleasant  ball,  Mademoiselle?” 

“Yes,”  dropped,  in  almost  inaudible  reply,  from  Valerie’s 
rosy  lips. 

“  And  not  over-crowded,  as  most  balls  are  ?  ” 

Valerie’s  lips  again  moved,  but  this  time  quite  inaudibly. 

The  obligations  of  the  figure  now  caused  a  pause.  Alain  racked 
his  brains  and  began — 
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“  They  tell  me  the  last  season  was  more  than  usually  gay  ;  of 
that  I  cannot  judge,  for  it  was  well-nigh  over  when  I  came  to 
Paris  for  the  first  time.” 

Valerie  looked  up  with  a  more  animated  expression  than  her 
childlike  face  had  yet  shown,  and  said,  this  time  distinctly, 
“  This  is  my  first  ball,  Monsieur  le  Marquis.” 

“  One  has  only  to  look  at  Mademoiselle  to  divine  that  fact,” 
replied  Alain,  gallantly. 

Again  the  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  dance,  but  the 
ice  between  the  two  was  now  broken.  And  when  the  quadrille 
was  concluded,  and  Rochebriant  led  the  fair  Valerie  back  to  her 
father’s  side,  she  felt  as  if  she  had  been  listening  to  the  music  of 
the  spheres,  and  that  the  music  had  now  suddenly  stopped.  Alain, 
alas  for  her !  was  under  no  such  pleasing  illusion.  Her  talk  had 
seemed  to  him  artless  indeed,  but  very  insipid,  compared  with 
the  brilliant  conversation  of  the  wedded  Parisiennes  with  whom 
he  more  habitually  danced  ;  and  it  was  with  rather  a  sensation 
of  relief  that  he  made  his  parting  bow,  and  receded  into  the 
crowd  of  bystanders. 

Meanwhile  De  Mauleon  had  quitted  the  assemblage,  walking 
slowly  through  the  deserted  streets  towards  his  apartment.  The 
civilities  he  had  met  at  Louvier’s  dinner-party,  and  the  marked 
distinction  paid  to  him  by  kinsmen  of  rank  and  position  so 
unequivocal  as  Alain  and  Enguerrand,  had  softened  his  mood 
and  cheered  his  spirits.  He  had  begun  to  question  himself 
whether  a  fair  opening  to  his  political  ambition  was  really 
forbidden  to  him  under  the  existent  order  of  things,  whether  it 
necessitated  the  employment  of  such  dangerous  tools  as  those  to 
which  anger  and  despair  had  reconciled  his  intellect.  But  the 
pointed  way  in  which  he  had  been  shunned  or  slighted  by  the 
two  men  who  belonged  to  political  life — to  men  who  in  youth 
had  looked  up  to  himself,  and  whose  dazzling  career  of  honours 
was  identified  with  the  imperial  system — reanimated  his  fiercer 
passions  and  his  more  perilous  designs.  The  frigid  accost  of 
Hennequin  more  especially  galled  him  ;  it  wounded  not  only  his 
pride  but  his  heart ;  it  had  the  venom  of  ingratitude,  and  it  is 
the  peculiar  privilege  of  ingratitude  to  wound  hearts  that  have 
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learned  to  harden  themselves  to  the  hate  or  contempt  of  men  to 
whom  no  services  have  been  rendered.  In  some  private  affair 
concerning  his  property,  De  Mauleon  had  had  occasion  to  consult 
Hennequin,  then  a  rising  young  avocat.  Out  of  that  consultation 
a  friendship  had  sprung  up,  despite  the  differing  habits  and 
social  grades  of  the  two  men.  One  day,  calling  on  Hennequin, 
he  found  him  in  a  state  of  great  nervous  excitement.  The  avocat 
had  received  a  public  insult  in  the  salon  of  a  noble,  to  whom  De 
Mauleon  had  introduced  him,  from  a  man  who  pretended  to  the 
hand  of  a  young  lady  to  whom  Hennequin  was  attached,  and 
indeed  almost  affianced.  The  man  was  a  notorious  spadassin — - 
a  duellist  little  less  renowned  for  skill  in  all  weapons  than  De 
Mauleon  himself.  The  affair  had  been  such,  that  Hennequin’s 
friends  assured  him  he  had  no  choice  but  to  challenge  this  bravo. 
Hennequin,  brave  enough  at  the  bar,  was  no  hero  before  sword- 
point  or  pistol.  He  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  use  of  either 
weapon  ;  his  death  in  the  encounter  with  an  antagonist  so  for¬ 
midable  seemed  to  him  certain,  and  life  was  so  precious  ;  an 
honourable  and  distinguished  career  opening  before  him,  marriage 
with  the  woman  he  loved  :  still  he  had  the  Frenchman’s  point  of 
honour.  He  had  been  told  that  he  must  fight ;  well,  then,  he 
must.  He  asked  De  Mauleon  to  be  one  of  his  seconds,  and  in 
asking  him,  sank  in  his  chair,  covered  his  face  with  his  hands, 
and  burst  into  tears. 

“Wait  till  to-morrow,”  said  De  Mauleon;  “  take  no  step  till 
then.  Meanwhile,  you  are  in  my  hands,  and  I  answer  for  your 
honour.” 

On  leaving  Hennequin,  Victor  sought  the  spadassin  at  the  club 
of  which  they  were  both  members,  and  contrived,  without  reference 
to  Hennequin,  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  him.  A  challenge  ensued  ; 
a  duel  with  swords  took  place  the  next  morning.  De  Mauleon 
disarmed  and  wounded  his  antagonist,  not  gravely,  but  sufficiently 
to  terminate  the  encounter.  He  assisted  to  convey  the  wounded 
man  to  his  apartment,  and  planted  himself  by  his  bedside,  as  if 
he  were  a  friend. 

“  Why  on  earth  did  you  fasten  a  quarrel  on  me  ?  ”  asked  the 
spadassin ;  “  and  why,  having  done  so,  did  you  spare  my  life ; 
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for  your  sword  was  at  my  heart  when  you  shifted  its  point,  and 
pierced  my  shoulder  ?  ” 

“  I  will  tell  you,  and  in  so  doing,  beg  you  to  accept  my  friend¬ 
ship  hereafter,  on  one  condition.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  write 
or  dictate  a  few  civil  words  of  apology  to  M.  Hennequin.  Ma 
foi  !  every  one  will  praise  you  for  a  generosity  so  becoming  in  a 
man  who  has  given  such  proofs  of  courage  and  skill,  to  an  avocat 
who  has  never  handled  a  sword  nor  fired  a  pistol.” 

That  same  day  De  Mauleon  remitted  to  Hennequin  an  apology 
for  heated  words  freely  retracted,  which  satisfied  all  his  friends. 
For  the  service  thus  rendered  by  De  Mauleon,  Hennequin 
declared  himself  everlastingly  indebted.  In  fact,  he  entirely 
owed  to  that  friend  his  life,  his  marriage,  his  honour,  his  career. 

“And  now,”  thought  De  Mauleon,  “now,  when  he  could  so 
easily  requite  me, — now  he  will  not  even  take  my  hand.  Is 
human  nature  itself  at  war  with  me  ?” 


CHAPTER  III. 

Nothing  could  be  simpler  than  the  apartment  of  the  Vicomte 
de  Mauleon,  in  the  second  story  of  a  quiet  old-fashioned  street. 
It  had  been  furnished  at  small  cost  out  of  his  savings.  Yet,  on 
the  whole,  it  evinced  the  good  taste  of  a  man  who  had  once  been 
among  the  exquisites  of  the  polite  world. 

You  felt  that  you  were  in  the  apartment  of  a  gentleman,  and 
a  gentleman  of  somewhat  severe  tastes,  and  of  sober  matured 
years.  He  was  sitting  the  next  morning  in  the  room  which  he 
used  as  a  private  study.  Along  the  walls  were  arranged  dwarf 
bookcases,  as  yet  occupied  by  few  books,  most  of  them  books  of 
reference,  others  cheap  editions  of  the  French  classics  in  prose — 
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no  poets,  no  romance-writers, — with  a  few  Latin  authors  also  in 
prose — Cicero,  Sallust,  Tacitus.  He  was  engaged  at  his  desk 
writing — a  book  with  its  leaves  open  before  him,  “  Paul  Louis 
Courier,”  that  model  of  political  irony  and  masculine  style  of 
composition.  There  was  a  ring  at  his  door-bell.  The  Vicornte 
kept  no  servant.  He  rose  and  answered  the  summons.  He 
recoiled  a  few  paces  on  recognising  his  visitor  in  M.  Hennequin. 

The  Prtfet  this  time  did  not  withdraw  his  hand  ;  he  extended 
it,  but  it  was  with  a  certain  awkwardness  and  timidity. 

“  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  call  on  you,  Vicornte,  thus  early,  having 
already  seen  M.  Enguerrand  de  Vandemar.  He  has  shown  me 
the  copies  of  the  pikes  which  were  inspected  by  your  distinguished 
kinsmen,  and  which  completely  clear  you  of  the  charge  that 
grant  me  your  pardon  when  I  say,  seemed  to  me  still  to  remain 
unanswered  when  I  had  the  honour  to  meet  you  last  night.” 

“  It  appears  to  me,  M.  Hennequin,  that  you,  as  an  avocat  so 
eminent,  might  have  convinced  yourself  very  readily  of  that 
fact.” 

“  M.  le  Vicornte,  I  was  in  Switzerland  with  my  wife  at  the 
time  of  the  unfortunate  affair  in  which  you  were  involved.” 

“  But  when  you  returned  to  Paris,  you  might  perhaps  have 
deigned  to  make  inquiries  so  affecting  the  honour  of  one  you 
had  called  a  friend,  and  for  whom  you  had  professed  ” — De 
Mauleon  paused  ;  he  disdained  to  add — “an  eternal  gratitude.” 

Hennequin  coloured  slightly,  but  replied  with  self-possession. 

“  I  certainly  did  inquire.  I  did  hear  that  the  charge  against 
you  with  regard  to  the  abstraction  of  the  jewels  was  withdrawn 
— that  you  were  therefore  acquitted  by  law ;  but  I  heard  also 
that  society  did  not  acquit  you,  and  that,  finding  this,  you  had 
quitted  France.  Pardon  me  again,  no  one  would  listen  to  me 
when  I  attempted  to  speak  on  your  behalf.  But  now  that  so 
many  years  have  elapsed,  that  the  story  is  imperfectly  remembered  ' 
— that  relations  so  high-placed  receive  you  so  cordially, — now,  I 
rejoice  to  think  that  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  regaining  a 
social  position  never  really  lost,  but  for  a  time  resigned.” 

“  I  am  duly  sensible  of  the  friendly  joy  you  express.  I  was 
reading  the  other  day  in  a  lively  author  some  pleasant  remarks 
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on  the  effects  of  mtdisance  or  calumny  upon  our  impressionable 
Parisian  public.  ‘  If,’  says  the  writer,  ‘  I  found  myself  accused  of 
havingput  the  two  towers  of  NotreDame  into  my  waistcoat-pocket, 
I  should  not  dream  of  defending  myself ;  I  should  take  to  flight. 
And,’  adds  the  writer,  ‘  if  my  best  friend  were  under  the  same 
accusation,  I  should  be  so  afraid  of  being  considered  his  accom¬ 
plice  that  I  should  put  my  best  friend  outside  the  door.’  Perhaps, 
M.  Hennequin,  I  was  seized  with  the  first  alarm.  Why  should  I 
blame  you  if  seized  with  the  second  ?  Happily,  this  good  city  of 
Paris  has  its  reactions.  And  you  can  now  offer  me  your  hand. 
Paris  has  by  this  time  discovered  that  the  two  towers  of  Notre 
Dame  are  not  in  my  pocket.” 

There  was  a  pause.  De  Mauleon  had  resettled  himself  at  his 
desk,  bending  over  his  papers,  and  his  manner  seemed  to  imply 
that  he  considered  the  conversation  at  an  end. 

But  a  pang  of  shame,  of  remorse,  of  tender  remembrance,  shot 
across  the  heart  of  the  decorous,  worldly,  self-seeking  man,  who 
owed  all  that  he  now  was  to  the  ci-devant  vaurien  before  him. 
Again  he  stretched  forth  his  hand,  and  this  time  grasped  De 
Mauldon’s  warmly.  “  Forgive  me,”  he  said,  feelingly  and 
hoarsely ;  “  forgive  me,  I  was  to  blame.  By  character,  and 
perhaps  by  the  necessities  of  my  career,  I  am  over-timid  to  public 
opinion,  public  scandal — forgive  me.  Say  if  in  anything  now  I 
can  requite,  though  but  slightly,  the  service  I  owe  you.” 

De  Mauleon  looked  steadily  at  the  Prefet ,  and  said  slowly, 
“  Would  you  serve  me  in  turn  ?  are  you  sincere  ?  ” 

The  Prefet  hesitated  a  moment,  then  answered  firmly,  “Yes.” 

“Well,  then,  what  I  ask  of  you  is  a  frank  opinion — not  as 
lawyer,  not  as  Prefet ,  but  as  a  man  who  knows  the  present  state 
of  French  society.  Give  that  opinion  without  respect  to  my 
feelings  one  way  or  other.  Let  it  emanate  solely  from  your 
practised  judgment.” 

“  Be  it  so,”  said  Hennequin,  wondering  what  was  to  come. 

De  Mauleon  resumed — 

“  As  you  may  remember,  during  my  former  career  I  had  no 
political  ambition.  I  did  not  meddle  with  politics.  In  the 
troubled  times  that  immediately  succeeded  the  fall  of  Louis 
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Philippe  I  was  but  an  epicurean  looker-on.  Grant  that,  so  far 
as  admission  to  the  salons  are  concerned,  I  shall  encounter  no 
difficulty  in  regaining  position.  But  as  regards  the  Chamber, 
public  life,  a  political  career — can  I  have  my  fair  opening  under 
the  Empire?  You  pause.  Answer  as  you  have  promised, 
frankly.” 

“  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  political  career  would  be  very 
great.” 

“  Insuperable  ?  ” 

“  I  fear  so.  Of  course,  in  my  capacity  of  Prifet,  I  have  no 
small  influence  in  my  department  in  support  of  a  Government 
candidate.  But  I  do  not  think  that  the  Imperial  Government 
could,  at  this  time  especially,  in  which  it  must  be  very  cautious 
in  selecting  its  candidates,  be  induced  to  recommend  you.  The 
affair  of  the  jewels  would  be  raked  up — your  vindication  dis¬ 
puted,  denied  —  the  fact  that  for  so  many  years  you  have 
acquiesced  in  that  charge  without  taking  steps  to  refute  it — your 
antecedents,  even  apart  from  that  charge — your  present  want  of 
property  (M.  Enguerrand  tells  me  your  income  is  but  moderate) — 
the  absence  of  all  previous  repute  in  public  life.  No  ;  relinquish 
the  idea  of  political  contest — it  would  expose  you  to  inevitable 
mortifications,  to  a  failure  that  would  even  jeopardise  the  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  salons  which  you  are  now  gaining.  You  could  not  be 
a  Government  candidate.” 

“  Granted.  I  may  have  no  desire  to  be  one  ;  but  an  opposition 
candidate,  one  of  the  Liberal  party  ?  ” 

“  As  an  Imperialist,”  said  Hennequin,  smiling  gravely,  “  and 
holding  the  office  I  do,  it  would  not  become  me  to  encourage  a 
candidate  against  the  Emperor’s  Government.  But  speaking 
with  the  frankness  you  solicit,  I  should  say  that  your  chances 
there  are  infinitely  worse.  The  opposition  are  in  a  pitiful  minority 
— the  most  eminent  of  the  Liberals  can  scarcely  gain  seats  for 
themselves  ;  great  local  popularity  or  property,  high  established 
repute  for  established  patriotism,  or  proved  talents  of  oratory 
and  statesmanship,  are  essential  qualifications  for  a  seat  in  the 
opposition,  and  even  these  do  not  suffice  for  a  third  of  the 
persons  who  possess  them.  Be  again  what  you  were  before. 
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the  hero  of  salons  remote  from  the  turbulent  vulgarity  of 
politics.” 

“  I  am  answered.  Thank  you  once  more.  The  service  I 
rendered  you  once  is  requited  now.” 

“  No,  indeed — no ;  but  will  you  dine  with  me  quietly  to-day, 
and  allow  me  to  present  to  you  my  wife  and  two  children,  born 
since  we  parted  ?  I  say  to-day,  for  to-morrow  I  return  to  my 
Prefecture .” 

“  I  am  infinitely  obliged  by  your  invitation,  but  to-day  I  dine 
with  the  Count  de  Beauvilliers  to  meet  some  of  the  Corps  Diplo¬ 
matique.  I  must  make  good  my  place  in  the  salons ,  since  you 
so  clearly  show  me  that  I  have  no  chance  of  one  in  the  Legisla¬ 
ture — unless ” 

“  Unless  what  ?  ” 

“  Unless  there  happen  one  of  those  revolutions  in  which  the 
scum  comes  uppermost.” 

“  No  fear  of  that.  The  subterranean  barracks  and  railway 
have  ended  for  ever  the  rise  of  the  scum — the  reign  of  the  canaille 
and  its  barricades.” 

“  Adieu,  my  dear  Hennequin.  My  respectful  hommages  a 
Madame 

After  that  day  the  writing  of  Pierre  Firmin  in  “  Le  Sens 
Commun'P  though  still  keeping  within  the  pale  of  the  law,  became 
more  decidedly  hostile  to  the  Imperial  system,  still  without  com¬ 
mitting  their  author  to  any  definite  programme  of  the  sort  of 
government  that  should  succeed  it. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  weeks  glided  on.  Isaura’s  MS.  had  passed  into  print ;  it 
:ame  out  in  the  French  fashion  of  feuilletons — a  small  detachment 
at  a  time.  A  previous  flourish  of  trumpets  by  Savarin  and  the 
clique  at  his  command  insured  it  attention,  if  not  from  the  general 
public,  at  least  from  critical  and  literary  coteries.  Before  the 
fourth  instalment  appeared  it  had  outgrown  the  patronage  of  the 
coteries ;  it  seized  hold  of  the  public.  It  was  not  in  the  last 
school  in  fashion  ;  incidents  were  not  crowded  and  violent — they 
were  few  and  simple,  rather  appertaining  to  an  elder  school,  in 
which  poetry  of  sentiment  and  grace  of  diction  prevailed.  That 
very  resemblance  to  old  favourites  gave  it  the  attraction  of 
novelty.  In  a  word,  it  excited  a  pleased  admiration,  and  great 
curiosity  was  felt  as  to  the  authorship.  When  it  oozed  out  that 
it  was  by  the  young  lady  whose  future  success  in  the  musical 
world  had  been  so  sanguinely  predicted  by  all  who  had  heard 
her  sing,  the  interest  wonderfully  increased.  Petitions  to  be 
introduced  to  her  acquaintance  were  showered  upon  Savarin  : 
before  she  scarcely  realised  her  dawning  fame,  she  was  drawn 
from  her  quiet  home  and  retired  habits ;  she  was  fetde  and 
courted  in  the  literary  circle  of  which  Savarin  was  a  chief.  That 
circle  touched,  on  one  side,  Bohemia  ;  on  the  other,  that  realm  of 
politer  fashion  which,  in  every  intellectual  metropolis,  but  espe¬ 
cially  in  Paris,  seeks  to  gain  borrowed  light  from  luminaries  in 
art  and  letters.  But  the  very  admiration  she  obtained  some¬ 
what  depressed,  somewhat  troubled  her  ;  after  all,  it  did  not  differ 
from  that  which  was  at  her  command  as  a  singer. 

On  the  one  hand,  she  shrank  instinctively  from  the  caresses  of 
female  authors  and  the  familiar  greetings  of  male  authors,  who 
frankly  lived  in  philosophical  disdain  of  the  conventions  respected 
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by  sober,  decorous  mortals.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  civilities 
of  those  who,  while  they  courted  a  rising  celebrity,  still  held 
their  habitual  existence  apart  from  the  artistic  world,  there  was  a 
certain  air  of  condescension,  of  patronage  towards  the  young 
stranger  with  no  other  protector  but  Signora  Venosta,  the 
ci-devant  public  singer,  and  who  had  made  her  debut  in  a  journal 
edited  by  M.  Gustave  Rameau,  which,  however  disguised  by 
exaggerated  terms  of  praise,  wounded  her  pride  of  woman  in 
flattering  her  vanity  as  author.  Among  this  latter  set  were 
wealthy,  high-born  men,  who  addressed  her  as  woman — as 
woman  beautiful  and  young — with  words  of  gallantry  that 
implied  love,  but  certainly  no  thought  of  marriage :  many 
of  the  most  ardent  were  indeed  married  already.  But  once 
launched  into  the  thick  of  Parisian  hospitalities,  it  was  difficult  to 
draw  back.  The  Venosta  wept  at  the  thought  of  missing  some 
lively  soiree ,  and  Savarin  laughed  at  her  shrinking  fastidiousness 
as  that  of  a  child’s  ignorance  of  the  world.  But  still  she  had  her 
mornings  to  herself ;  and  in  those  mornings,  devoted  to  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  her  work  (for  the  commencement  was  in  print  before 
a  third  was  completed),  she  forgot  the  commonplace  world  that 
received  her  in  the  evenings.  Insensibly  to  herself  the  tone  of 
this  work  had  changed  as  it  proceeded.  It  had  begun  seriously, 
indeed,  but  in  the  seriousness  there  was  a  certain  latent  joy.  It 
might  be  the  joy  of  having  found  vent  of  utterance  ;  it  might  be 
rather  a  joy  still  more  latent,  inspired  by  the  remembrance  of 
Graham’s  words  and  looks,  and  by  the  thought  that  she  had  re¬ 
nounced  all  idea  of  the  professional  career  which  he  had  evidently 
disapproved.  Life  then  seemed  to  her  a  bright  possession.  We 
have  seen  that  she  had  begun  her  roman  without  planning  how 
it  should  end.  She  had,  however,  then  meant  it  to  end,  somehow 
or  other,  happily.  Now  the  lustre  had  gone  from  life — the  tone 
of  the  work  was  saddened— it  foreboded  a  tragic  close.  But  for 
the  general  reader  it  became,  with  every  chapter,  still  more 
interesting ;  the  poor  child  had  a  singularly  musical  gift  of  style 
— a  music  which  lent  itself  naturally  to  pathos.  Every  very 
young  writer  knows  how  his  work,  if  one  of  feeling,  will  colour 
itself  from  the  views  of  some  truth  in  his  innermost  self;  and  in 
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proportion  as  it  does  so,  how  his  absorption  in  the  work  increases, 
till  it  becomes  part  and  parcel  of  his  own  mind  and  heart.  The 
presence  of  a  hidden  sorrow  may  change  the  fate  of  the  beings 
he  has  created,  and  guide  to  the  grave  those  whom,  in  a  happier 
vein,  he  would  have  united  at  the  altar.  It  is  not  till  a  later 
stage  of  experience  and  art  that  the  writer  escapes  from  the 
influence  of  his  individual  personality,  and  lives  in  existences  that 
take  no  colourings  from  his  own.  Genius  usually  must  pass 
through  the  subjective  process  before  it  gains  the  objective. 
Even  a  Shakespeare  represents  himself  in  the  Sonnets  before  no 
trace  of  himself  is  visible  in  a  Falstaff  or  a  Lear. 

No  news  of  the  Englishman — not  a  word.  Isaura  could  not 
but  feel  that  in  his  words,  his  looks,  that  day  in  her  own  garden, 
and  those  yet  happier  days  at  Enghien,  there  had  been  more 
than  friendship  :  there  had  been  love — love  enough  to  justify  her 
own  pride  in  whispering  to  herself,  “  And  I  love  too.”  But  then 
that  last  parting  !  how  changed  he  was — how  cold  !  She  con¬ 
jectured  that  jealousy  of  Rameau  might,  in  some  degree,  account 
for  the  coldness  when  he  first  entered  the  room,  but  surely  not 
when  he  left ;  surely  not  when  she  had  overpassed  the  reserve  of 
her  sex,  and  implied  by  signs  rarely  misconstrued  by  those  who 
love,  that  he  had  no  cause  for  jealousy  of  another.  Yet  he  had 
gone — parted  with  her  pointedly  as  a  friend,  a  mere  friend.  How 
foolish  she  had  been  to  think  this  rich  ambitious  foreigner  could 
ever  have  meant  to  be  more  !  In  the  occupation  of  her  work 
she  thought  to  banish  his  image  ;  but  in  that  work  the  image 
was  never  absent ;  there  were  passages  in  which  she  pleadingly 
addressed  it,  and  then  would  cease  abruptly,  stifled  by  passionate 
tears.  Still  she  fancied  that  the  work  would  reunite  them  ;  that 
in  its  pages  he  would  hear  her  voice  and  comprehend  her  heart 
And  thus  ffll  praise  of  the  work  became  very,  very  dear  to  her. 

At  last,  after  many  weeks,  Savarin  heard  from  Graham.  The 
letter  was  dated  Aix-la-Chapelle,  at  which  the  Englishman  said 
he  might  yet  be  some  time  detained.  In  the  letter  Graham 
spoke  chiefly  of  the  new  journal :  in  polite  compliment  of 
Savarin’s  own  effusions  ;  in  mixed  praise  and  condemnation  of 
the  political  and  social  articles  signed  Pierre  Firmin — praise  of 
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their  intellectual  power,  condemnation  of  their  moral  cynicism. 
“  The  writer,”  he  said,  “  reminds  me  of  a  passage  in  which 
Montesquieu  compares  the  heathen  philosophers  to  those  plants 
which  the  earth  produces  in  places  that  have  never  seen  the 
heavens.  The  soil  of  his  experience  does  not  grow  a  single 
belief ;  and  as  no  community  can  exist  without  a  belief  of  some 
kind,  so  a  politician  without  belief  can  but  help  to  destroy ;  he 
cannot  reconstruct.  Such  writers  corrupt  a  society ;  they  do 
not  reform  a  system.”  He  closed  his  letter  with  a  reference  to 
Isaura  :  “  Do,  in  your  reply,  my  dear  Savarin,  tell  me  something 
about  your  friends  Signora  Venosta  and  the  Signorina,  whose 
work,  so  far  as  yet  published,  I  have  read  with  admiring  astonish¬ 
ment  at  the  power  of  a  female  writer  so  young  to  rival  the  veteran 
practitioners  of  fiction  in  the  creation  of  interest  in  imaginary 
characters,  and  in  sentiments  which,  if  they  appear  somewhat 
over-romantic  and  exaggerated,  still  touch  very  fine  chords  in 
human  nature  not  awakened  in  our  trite  every-day  existence.  I 
presume  that  the  beauty  of  the  roman  has  been  duly  appreciated 
by  a  public  so  refined  as  the  Parisian,  and  that  the  name  of  the 
author  is  generally  known.  No  doubt  she  is  now  much  the  rage 
of  the  literary  circles,  and  her  career  as  a  writer  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  fixed.  Pray  present  my  congratulations  to  the  Signorina 
when  you  see  her.” 

Savarin  had  been  in  receipt  of  this  letter  some  days  before  he 
called  on  Isaura,  and  carelessly  showed  it  to  her.  She  took  it  to 
the  window  to  read,  in  order  to  conceal  the  trembling  of  her 
hands.  In  a  few  minutes  she  returned  it  silently. 

“  Those  Englishmen,”  said  Savarin,  “  have  not  the  heart  of 
compliment.  I  am  by  no  means  flattered  by  what  he  says  of  my 
trifles,  and  I  dare  say  you  are  still  less  pleased  with  this  chilly 
praise  of  your  charming  tale  ;  but  the  man  means  to  be  civil.” 

“  Certainly,”  said  Isaura,  smiling  faintly. 

"Only  think  of  Rameau,”  resumed  Savarin  ;  “on  the  strength 
of  his  salary  in  the  ‘  Sens  Commun ,’  and  on  the  ch&teaux  en 
Espagne  which  he  constructs  thereon — he  has  already  furnished 
an  apartment  in  the  Chaussee  d’Antin,  and  talks  of  setting  up  a 
coupt  in  order  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  letters  when  he  goes  to 
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dine  with  the  duchesses  who  are  some  day  or  other  to  invite  him. 
Yet  I  admire  his  self-confidence,  though  I  laugh  at  it.  A  man 
gets  on  by  a  spring  in  his  own  mechanism,  and  he  should  always 
keep  it  wound  up.  Rameau  will  make  a  figure.  I  used  to  pity 
him.  I  begin  to  respect  ;  nothing  succeeds  like  success.  But  I 
see  I  am  spoiling  your  morning.  Au  revoir ,  mon  enfant .” 

Left  alone,  Isaura  brooded  in  a  sort  of  mournful  wonderment 
over  the  words  referring  to  herself  in  Graham’s  letter.  Read 
though  but  once,  she  knew  them  by  heart.  What !  did  he  con¬ 
sider  those  characters  she  had  represented  as  wholly  imaginary  ? 
In  one — the  most  prominent,  the  most  attractive  —  could  he 
detect  no  likeness  to  himself?  What !  did  he  consider  so  “over¬ 
romantic  and  exaggerated  ” — sentiments  which  couched  appeals 
from  her  heart  to  his  ?  Alas !  in  matters  of  sentiment  it  is  the 
misfortune  of  us  men  that  even  the  most  refined  of  us  often  grrate 

o 

upon  some  sentiment  in  a  woman,  though  she  may  not  be 
romantic — not  romantic  at  all,  as  people  go, — some  sentiment 
which  she  thought  must  be  so  obvious,  if  we  cared  a  straw  about 
her,  and  which,  though  we  prize  her  above  t»he  Indies,  is  by  our 
dim,  horn-eyed,  masculine  vision,  undiscernible.  It  may  be 
something  in  itself  the  airiest  of  trifles  :  the  anniversary  of  a  day 
in  which  the  first  kiss  was  interchanged,  nay,  of  a  violet  gathered, 
a  misunderstanding  cleared  up ;  and  of  that  anniversary  we 
remember  no  more  than  we  do  of  our  bells  and  coral.  But  she 
— she  remembers  it ;  it  is  no  bells  and  coral  to  her.  Of  course, 
much  is  to  be  said  in  excuse  of  man,  brute  though  he  be.  Con¬ 
sider  the  multiplicity  of  his  occupations,  the  practical  nature 
of  his  cares.  But  granting  the  validity  of  all  such  excuse,  tlnAe 
is  in  man  an  original  obtuseness  of  fibre  as  regards  sentiment  in 
comparison  with  the  delicacy  of  woman’s.  It  comes,  perhaps, 
from  the  same  hardness  of  constitution  which  forbids  us  the 
luxury  of  ready  tears.  Thus  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  wisest  man 
to  understand  thoroughly  a  woman.  Goethe  says  somewhere 
that  the  highest  genius  in  man  must  have  much  of  the  woman  in 
it.  If  this  be  true,  the  highest  genius  alone  in  man  can  compre¬ 
hend  and  explain  the  nature  of  woman  ;  because  it  is  not  remote 
from  him,  but  an  integral  part  of  his  masculine  self.  I  am  not 
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sure,  however,  that  it  necessitates  the  highest  genius,  but  rather  a 
special  idiosyncrasy  in  genius  which  the  highest  may  or  may  not 
have.  I  think  Sophocles  a  higher  genius  than  Euripides  ;  but 
Euripides  has  that  idiosyncrasy,  and  Sophocles  not.  I  doubt 
whether  women  would  accept  Goethe  as  their  interpreter  with  the 
same  readiness  with  which  they  would  accept  Schiller.  Shake¬ 
speare,  no  doubt,  excels  all  poets  in  the  comprehension  of  women, 
in  his  sympathy  with  them  in  the  woman-part  of  his  nature  which 
Goethe  Ascribes  to  the  highest  genius  ;  but,  putting  aside  that 
“  monster,”  I  do  not  remember  any  English  poet  whom  we  should 
consider  conspicuously  eminent  in  that  lore,  unless  it  be  the  prose 
poet,  nowadays  generally  underrated  and  little  read,  who  wrote  the 
letters  of  Clarissa  Harlowe.  I  say  all  this  in  vindication  of  Graham 
Vane,  if,  though  a  very  clever  man  in  his  way,  and  by  no  means 
uninstructed  in  human  nature,  he  had  utterly  failed  in  compre¬ 
hending  the  mysteries  which  to  this  poor  woman-child  seemed  to 
need  no  key  for  one  who  really  loved  her.  But  we  have  said  some¬ 
where  before  in  this  book  that  music  speaks  in  a  language  which 
cannot  explain  itself  except  in  music.  So  speaks,  in  the  human 
heart,  much  which  is  akin  to  music.  Fiction  (that  is,  poetry, whether 
in  form  of  rhyme  or  prose)  speaks  thus  pretty  often.  A  reader 
must  be  more  commonplace  than,  I  trust,  my  gentle  readers  are, 
if  he  suppose  that  when  Isaura  symbolised  the  real  hero  of  her 
thoughts  in  the  fabled  hero  of  her  romance,  she  depicted  him  as 
one  of  whom  the  world  could  say,  “  That  is  Graham  Vane.1’  I 
doubt  if  even  a  male  poet  would  so  vulgarise  any  woman  whom 
he  thoroughly  reverenced  and  loved.  She  is  too  sacred  to  him 
to  be  thus  unveiled  to  the  public  stare  ;  as  the  sweetest  of  all 
ancient  love-poets  says  well — 

“  Qui  safiitin  tacilo  gaudeat  ille  sinu.” — 

But  a  girl,  a  girl  in  her  first  untold  timid  love,  to  let  the  world 
know,  “  that  is  the  man  I  love  and  would  die  for !  ” — if  such  a 
girl  be,  she  has  no  touch  of  the  true  woman-genius,  and  certainly 
she  and  Isaura  have  nothing  in  common.  Well,  then,  in  Isaura’s 
invented  hero,  though  she  saw  the  archetypal  form  of  Graham 
Vane  —  saw  him  as  in  her  young,  vague,  romantic  dreams, 
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idealised,  beautified,  transfigured — he  would  have  been  the  vainest 
of  men  if  he  had  seen  therein  the  reflection  of  himself.  On  the 
contrary  he  said,  in  the  spirit  of  that  jealousy  to  which  he  was  too 
prone,  “  Alas !  this,  then,  is  some  ideal,  already  seen  perhaps, 
compared  to  which  how  commonplace  am  I !  ”  and  thus  per¬ 
suading  himself,  no  wonder  that  the  sentiments  surrounding 
this  unrecognised  archetype  appeared  to  him  over-romantic. 
His  taste  acknowledged  the  beauty  of  form  which  clothed  them  ; 
his  heart  envied  the  ideal  that  inspired  them.  But  thej^  seemed 
so  remote  from  him ;  they  put  the  dreamland  of  the  writer 
farther  and  farther  from  his  workday  real  life. 

In  this  frame  of  mind,  then,  he  had  written  to  Savarin,  and  the 
answer  he  received  hardened  it  still  more.  Savarin  had  replied, 
as  was  his  laudable  wont  in  correspondence,  the  very  day  he 
received  Graham’s  letter,  and  therefore  before  he  had  even  seen 
Isaura.  In  his  reply,  he  spoke  much  of  the  success  her  work  had 
obtained  ;  of  the  invitations  showered  upon  her,  and  the  sensation 
she  caused  in  the  salons :  of  her  future  career,  with  hope  that  she 
might  even  rival  Madame  de  Grantmesnil  some  day,  when  her 
ideas  became  emboldened  by  maturer  experience,  and  a  closer 
study  of  that  model  of  eloquent  style, — saying  that  the  young 
editor  was  evidently  becoming  enamoured  of  his  fair  contributor  ; 
and  that  Madame  Savarin  had  ventured  the  prediction  that  the 
Signorina’s  roman  would  end  in  the  death  of  the  fjeroine,  and  the 
marriage  of  the  writer. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

And  still  the  weeks  glided  on  :  autumn  succeeded  to  summer 
the  winter  to  autumn  ;  the  season  of  Paris  was  at  its  height. 
The  wondrous  capital  seemed  to  repay  its  Imperial  embellisher 
by  the  splendour  and  the  joy  of  its  fetes.  But  the  smiles  on  the 
face  of  Paris  were  hypocritical  and  hollow.  The  Empire  itself 
had  passed  out  of  fashion.  Grave  men  and  impartial  observers 
felt  anxious.  Napoleon  had  renounced  les  icttes  Napol'eoniennes. 
He  was  passing  into  the  category  of  constitutional  sovereigns, 
and  reigning,  not  by  his  old  undivided  prestige,  but  by  the  grace 
of  party.  The  press  was  free  to  circulate  complaints  as  to  the 
past  and  demands  as  to  the  future,  beneath  which  the  present 
reeled — ominous  of  earthquake.  People  asked  themselves  if 
it  were  possible  that  the  Empire  could  co-exist  with  forms  of 
government  not  imperial,  yet  not  genuinely  constitutional,  with 
a  majority  daily  yielding  to  a  minority.  The  basis  of  universal 
suffrage  was  sapped.  About  this  time  the  articles  in  the  “  Sens 
Commun  ”  signed  Pierre  Firmin  were  creating  not  only  con¬ 
siderable  sensation,  but  marked  effect  on  opinion  :  and  the  sale  of 
the  journal  was  immense. 

Necessarily  the  repute  and  the  position  of  Gustave  Rameau, 
as  the  avowed  editor  of  this  potent  journal,  rose  with  its  success. 
Nor  only  his  repute  and  position  ;  bank-notes  of  considerable 
value  were  transmitted  to  him  by  the  publisher,  with  the  brief 
statement  that  they  were  sent  by  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  paper 
as  the  editor’s  fair  share  of  profit.  The  proprietor  was  never 
named,  but  Rameau  took  it  for  granted  that  it  was  M.  Lebeau. 
M.  Lebeau  he  had  never  seen  since  the  day  he  had  brought  him 
the  list  of  contributors,  and  was  then  referred  to  the  publisher, 
whom  he  supposed  M.  Lebeau  had  secured,  and  received  the 
first  quarter  of  his  salary  in  advance.  The  salary  was  a  trifle 
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compared  to  the  extra  profits  thus  generously  volunteered.  He 
called  at  Lebeau’s  office,  and  saw  only  the  clerk,  who  said  that 

his  chef  was  abroad. 

Prosperity  produced  a  marked  change  for  the  better,  if  not  in 
the  substance  of  Rameau’s  character,  at  least  in  his  manners  and 
■social  converse.  He  no  longer  exhibited  that  restless  envy  of 
rivals,  which  is  the  most  repulsive  symptom  of  vanity  diseased. 
He  pardoned  Isaura  her  success  ;  nay,  he  was  even  pleased  at  it. 
The  nature  of  her  work  did  not  clash  with  his  own  kind  of  writing. 
It  was  so  thoroughly  woman-like,  that  one  could  not  compare  it 
to  a  man’s.  Moreover,  that  success  had  contributed  largely  to 
the  profits  by  which  he  had  benefited,  and  to  his  renown  as  editor 
of  the  journal  which  accorded  place  to  this  new-found  genius. 
But  there  was  a  deeper  and  more  potent  cause  for  sympathy  with 
the  success  of  his  fair  young  contributor.  He  had  imperceptibly 
glided  into  love  with  her — a  love  very  different  from  that  with 
which  poor  Julie  Caumartin  flattered  herself  she  had  inspired  the 
young  poet.  Isaura  was  one  of  those  women  for  whom,  even  in 
natures  the  least  chivalric,  love — however  ardent — cannot  fail  to 
be  accompanied  with  a  certain  reverence, — the  reverence  with 
which  the  ancient  knighthood,  in  its  love  for  women,  honoured 
the  ideal  purity  of  womanhood  itself.  Till  then  Rameau  had 
never  revered  any  one. 

On  her  side,  brought  so  frequently  into  communication  with 
the  young  conductor  of  the  journal  in  which  she  wrote,  Isaura 
entertained  for  him  a  friendly,  almost  sister-like  affection. 

I  do  not  think  that,  even  if  she  had  never  known  the  English¬ 
man,  she  would  have  really  become  in  love  with  Rameau,  despite 
the  picturesque  beauty  of  his  countenance,  and  the  congeniality 
of  literary  pursuits  ;  but  perhaps  she  might  have  fancied  herself 
in  love  with  him.  And  till  one,  whether  man  or  woman,  has 
known  real  love,  fancy  is  readily  mistaken  for  it.  But  little  as 
she  had  seen  of  Graham,  and  that  little  not  in  itself  wholly  favour¬ 
able  to  him,  she  knew  in  her  heart  of  hearts  that  his  image  would 
never  be  replaced  by  one  equally  dear.  Perhaps  in  those  qualities 
that  placed  him  in  opposition  to  her  she  felt  his  attractions.  The 
poetical  in  woman  exaggerates  the  worth  of  the  practical  in  man, 
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Still  for  Rameau  her  exquisitely  kind  and  sympathising  nature 
conceived  one  of  those  sentiments  which  in  woman  are  almost 
angel-like.  We  have  seen  in  her  letters  to  Madame  de  Grant- 
mesnil  that  from  the  first  he  inspired  her  with  a  compassionate 
interest ;  then  the  compassion  was  checked  by  her  perception  of 
his  more  unamiable  and  envious  attributes.  But  now  those 
attributes,  if  still  existent,  had  ceased  to  be  apparent  to  her,  and 
the  compassion  became  unalloyed.  Indeed,  it  was  thus  so  far 
increased,  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  friendly  observer  to  look 
at  the  beautiful  face  of  this  youth,  prematurely  wasted  and  worn, 
without  the  kindliness  of  pity.  His  prosperity  had  brightened 
and  sweetened  the  expression  of  that  face,  but  it  had  not  effaced 
the  vestiges  of  decay ;  rather  perhaps  deepened  them,  for  the 
duties  of  his  post  necessitated  a  regular  labour,  to  which  he  had 
been  unaccustomed,  and  the  regular  labour  necessitated,  or  seemed 
to  him  to  necessitate,  an  increase  of  fatal  stimulants.  He  imbibed 
absinthe  with  everything  he  drank,  and  to  absinthe  he  united 
opium.  This,  of  course,  Isaura  knew  not,  any  more  than  she 
If  new  of  his  liaison  with  the  “  Ondine”  of  his  muse;  she  saw  only 
the  increasing  delicacy  of  his  face  and  form,  contrasted  by  his 
increased  geniality  and  liveliness  of  spirits,  and  the  contrast 
saddened  her.  Intellectually,  too,  she  felt  for  him  compassion. 
She  recognised  and  respected  in  him  the  yearnings  of  a  genius 
too  weak  to  perform  a  tithe  of  what,  in  the  arrogance  of  youth,  it 
promised  to  its  ambition.  She  saw,  too,  those  struggles  between 
a  higher  and  a  lower  self,  to  which  a  weak  degree  of  genius, 
united  with  a  strong  degree  of  arrogance,  is  so  often  subjected. 
Perhaps  she  over-estimated  the  degree  of  genius,  and  what,  if 
rightly  guided,  it  could  do  ;  but  she  did,  in  the  desire  of  her  own 
heavenlier  instinct,  aspire  to  guide  it  heavenward.  And,  as  if  she 
were  twenty  years  older  than  himself,  she  obeyed  that  desire  in 
remonstrating  and  warning  and  urging,  and  the  young  man  took 
all  these  “preachments”  with  a  pleased  submissive  patience. 
Such,  as  the  new  year  dawned  upon  the  grave  of  the  old  one,  was 
the  position  between  these  two.  And  nothing  more  was  heard 
from  Graham  Vane. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

It  has  now  become  due  to  Graham  Vane,  and  to  his  place  in 
the  estimation  of  my  readers,  to  explain  somewhat  more  distinctly 
the  nature  of  the  quest  in  prosecution  of  which  he  had  sought 
the  aid  of  the  Parisian  police,  and,  under  an  assumed  name, 
made  the  acquaintance  of  M.  Lebeau. 

The  best  way  of  discharging  this  duty  will  perhaps  be  to  place 
before  the  reader  the  contents  of  the  letter  which  passed  under 
Graham’s  eyes  on  the  day  in  which  the  heart  of  the  writer 
ceased  to  beat. 

“  Confidential. 

“  To  be  opened  immediately  after  my  death ,  and  before  the  perusal 
of  mf  will. 

“  Richard  King. 

“To  Graham  Vane,  Esq. 

“  My  dear  Graham, — By  the  direction  on  the  envelope  of 
this  letter,  ‘  Before  the  perusal  of  my  will,’  I  have  wished  to  save 
you  from  the  disappointment  you  would  naturally  experience  if 
you  learned  my  bequest  without  being  prevised  of  the  conditions 
which  I  am  about  to  impose  upon  your  honour.  You  will  see 
ere  you  conclude  this  letter  that  you  are  the  only  man  living  to 
whom  I  could  intrust  the  secret  it  contains  and  the  task  it 
enjoins. 

u  You  are  aware  that  I  was  not  born  to  the  fortune  that  passed 
to  me  by  the  death  of  a  distant  relation,  who  had,  in  my  earlier 
youth,  children  of  his  own.  I  was  an  only  son,  left  an  orphan  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  with  a  very  slender  pittance.  My  guardians 
designed  me  for  the  medical  profession.  I  began  my  studies  at 
Edinburgh,  and  was  sent  to'  Paris  to  complete  them.  It  so 
chanced  that  there  I  lodged  in  the  same  house  with  an  artist 
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named  Auguste  Duval,  who,  failing  to  gain  his  livelihood  as  a 
painter,  in  what — for  his  style  was  ambitious — is  termed  the 
Historical  School,  had  accepted  the  humbler  calling  of  a  drawing- 
master.  He  had  practised  in  that  branch  of  the  profession  for 
several  years  at  Tours,  having  a  good  clientele  among  English 
families  settled  there.  This  clientele,  as  he  frankly  confessed,  he 
had  lost  from  some  irregularities  of  conduct.  He  was  not  a  bad 
man,  but  of  convivial  temper,  and  easily  led  into  temptation.  He 
had  removed  to  Paris  a  few  months  before  I  made  his  acquaint¬ 
ance.  He  obtained  a  few  pupils,  and  often  lost  them  as  soon  as 
gained.  He  was  unpunctual  and  addicted  to  drink.  But  he  had 
a  small  pension,  accorded  to  him,  he  was  wont  to  say  mysteriously, 
by  some  high-born  kinsfolk,  too  proud  to  own  connection  with  a 
drawing-master,  and  on  the  condition  that  he  should  never  name 
them.  He  never  did  name  them  to  me,  and  I  do  not  know  to 
this  day  whether  the  story  of  this  noble  relationship  was  true  or 
false.  A  pension,  however,  he  did  receive  quarterly  from  some 
person  or  other,  and  it  was  an  unhappy  provision  for  him.  It 
tended  to  make  him  an  idler  in  his  proper  calling ;  and  whenever 
he  received  the  payment  he  spent  it  in  debauch,  to  the  neglect, 
while  it  lasted,  of  his  pupils.  This  man  had  residing  with  him  a 
young  daughter,  singularly  beautiful.  You  may  divine  the  rest. 
I  fell  in  love  with  her — a  love  deepened  by  the  compassion  with 
which  she  inspired  me.  Her  father  left  her  so  frequently,  that, 
living  on  the  same  floor,  we  saw  much  of  each  other.  Parent 
and  child  were  often  in  great  need— lacking  even  fuel  or  food. 
Of  course  I  assisted  them  to  the  utmost  of  my  scanty  means. 
Much  as  I  was  fascinated  by  Louise  Duval,  I  was  not  blind  to 
great  defects  in  her  character.  She  was  capricious,  vain,  aware 
of  her  beauty,  and  sighing  for  the  pleasures  or  the  gauds  beyond 
her  reach.  I  knew  that  she  did  not  love  me— there  was  little, 
indeed,  to  captivate  her  fancy  in  a  poor,  threadbare  medical 
student — and  yet  I  fondly  imagined  that  my  own  persevering 
devotion  would  at  length  win  her  affections.  I  spoke  to  her 
father  more  than  once  of  my  hope  some  day  to  make  Louise 
my  wife.  This  hope,  I  must  frankly  acknowledge,  he  never 
encouraged.  On  the  contrary,  he  treated  it  with  scorn, — ‘  His 
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child  with  her  beauty  would  look  much  higher,’  but  he  continued 
all  the  same  to  accept  my  assistance,  and  to  sanction  my  visits. 
At  length  my  slender  purse  was  pretty  well  exhausted,  and  the 
luckless  drawing-master  was  so  harassed  with  petty  debts  that 
farther  credit  became  impossible.  At  this  time  I  happened  to 
hear  from  a  fellow-student  that  his  sister,  who  was  the  principal 
of  a  lady’s  school  in  Cheltenham,  had  commissioned  him  to  look 
out  for  a  first-rate  teacher  of  drawing,  with  whom  her  elder  pupils 
could  converse  in  French,  but  who  should  be  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  English  to  make  his  instructions  intelligible  to  the  young. 
The  salary  was  liberal,  the  school  large  and  of  high  repute,  and 
his  appointment  to  it  would  open  to  an  able  teacher  no  incon¬ 
siderable  connection  among  private  families.  I  communicated 
this  intelligence  to  Duval.  He  caught  at  it  eagerly.  He  had 
learned  at  Tours  to  speak  English  fluently  ;  and  as  his  professional 
skill  was  of  high  order,  and  he  was  popular  with  several  eminent 
artists,  he  obtained  certificates  as  to  his  talents,  which  my  fellow- 
student  forwarded  to  England  with  specimens  of  Duval’s  draw¬ 
ings.  In  a  few  days  the  offer  of  an  engagement  arrived,  was 
accepted,  and  Duval  and  his  daughter  set  out  for  Cheltenham. 
At  the  eve  of  their  departure,  Louise,  profoundly  dejected  at  the 
prospect  of  banishment  to  a  foreign  country,  and  placing  no  trust 
in  her  father’s  reform  to  steady  habits,  evinced  a  tenderness  for 
me  hitherto  new— she  wept  bitterly.  She  allowed  me  to  believe 
that  her  tears  flowed  at  the  thought  of  parting  with  me,  and  even 
besought  me  to  accompany  them  to  Cheltenham — if  only  for  a 
few  days.  You  may  suppose  how  delightedly  I  complied  with 
the  request.  Duval  had  been  about  a  week  at  the  watering- 
place,  and  was  discharging  the  duties  he  had  undertaken  with 
such  unwonted  steadiness  and  regularity  that  I  began  sorrowfully 
to  feel  I  had  no  longer  an  excuse  for  not  returning  to  my  studies 
at  Paris,  when  the  poor  teacher  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  paralysis. 
He  lost  the  power  of  movement,  and  his  mind  was  affected. 
The  medical  attendant  called  in  said  that  he  might  linger  thus 
for  some  time,  but  that,  even  if  he  recovered  his  intellect,  which 
was  more  than  doubtful,  he  would  never  be  able  to  resume  his 
profession.  I  could  not  leave  Louise  in  circumstances  so  dis- 
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tressing  -  I  remained.  The  little  money  Duval  had  brought  from 
Paris  was  now  exhausted  ;  and  when  the  day  on  which  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  his  quarter’s  pension  came  round, 
Louise  was  unable  even  to  conjecture  how  it  was  to  be  applied 
for.  It  seems  that  he  had  always  gone  for  it  in  person,  but  to 
whom  he  went  was  a  secret  which  he  had  never  divulged.  And 
at  this  critical  juncture  his  mind  was  too  enfeebled  even  to  com¬ 
prehend  us  when  we  inquired.  I  had  already  drawn  from  the 
small  capital  on  tire  interest  of  which  I  had  maintained  myself ; 
I  now  drew  out  most  of  the  remainder.  But  this  was  a  resource 
that  could  not  last  long.  Nor  could  I,  without  seriously  com¬ 
promising  Louise’s  character,  be  constantly  in  the  house  with  a 
girl  so  young,  and  whose  sole  legitimate  protector  was  thus 
afflicted.  There  seemed  but  one  alternative  to  that  of  abandon¬ 
ing  her  altogether — viz.,  to  make  her  my  wife,  to  conclude  the 
studies  necessary  to  obtain  my  diploma,  and  purchase  some 
partnership  in  a  small  country  practice  with  the  scanty  surplus 
that  might  be  left  of  my  capital.  I  placed  this  option  before 
Louise  timidly,  for  I  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  forcing  her 
inclinations.  She  seemed  much  moved  by  what  she  called  my 
generosity :  she  consented — we  were  married.  I  was,  as  you 
may  conceive,  wholly  ignorant  of  French  law.  We  w'ere  married 
according  to  the  English  ceremony  and  the  Protestant  ritual. 
Shortly  after  our  marriage  we  all  three  returned  to  Paris,  taking 
an  apartment  in  a  quarter  remote  from  that  in  which  we  had 
before  lodged,  in  order  to  avoid  any  harassment  to  which  such 
small  creditors  as  Duval  had  left  behind  him  might  subject  us. 
I  resumed  my  studies  with  redoubled  energy,  and  Louise  was 
necessarily  left  much  alone  with  her  poor  father  in  the  daytime. 
The  defects  in  her  character  became  more  and  more  visible.  She 
1  eproached  me  for  the  solitude  to  which  I  condemned  her ;  our 
poverty  galled  her ;  she  had  no  kind  greeting  for  me  when  I 
returned  at  evening,  wearied  out.  Before  marriage  she  had  not 
loved  me — after  marriage,  alas  !  I  fear  she  hated.  We  had  been 
returned  to  Paris  some  months  when  poor  Duval  died  :  he  had 
never  recovered  his  faculties,  nor  had  we  ever  learned  from  whom 
his  pension  had  been  received.  Very  soon  after  her  father’s 
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death  I  observed  a  singular  change  in  the  humour  and  manner 
of  Louise.  She  was  no  longer  peevish,  irascible,  reproachful ; 
but  taciturn  and  thoughtful.  She  seemed  to  me  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  some  suppressed  excitement :  her  cheeks  flushed  and  her  eye 
abstracted.  At  length,  one  evening  when  I  returned  I  found  het 
gone.  She  did  not  come  back  that  night  nor  the  next  day.  It 
was  impossible  for  me  to  conjecture  what  had  become  of  her. 
She  had  no  friends,  so  far  as  I  knew — no  one  had  visited  at  our 
squalid  apartment.  The  poor  house  in  which  we  lodged  had  no 
concierge  whom  I  could  question ;  but  the  ground-floor  was 
occupied  by  a  small  tobacconist’s  shop,  and  the  woman  at  the 
counter  told  me  that  for  some  days  before  my  wife’s  disappear¬ 
ance,  she  had  observed  her  pass  the  shop-window  in  going  out  in 
the  afternoon  and  returning  towards  the  evening.  Two  terrible 
conjectures  beset  me:  either  in  her  walk  she  had  met  some 
admirer,  with  whom  she  had  fled  ;  or,  unable  to  bear  the  com¬ 
panionship  and  poverty  of  a  union  which  she  had  begun  to' 
loathe,  she  had  gone  forth  to  drown  herself  in  the  Seine.  On 
the  third  day  from  her  flight  I  received  the  letter  I  enclose. 
Possibly  the  handwriting  may  serve  you  as  a  guide  in  the  mission 
I  intrust  to  you. 

‘MoNSIEUR, — You  have  deceived  me  vilely — taken  advantage 
of  my  inexperienced  youth  and  friendless  position  to  decoy  me 
into  an  illegal  marriage.  My  only  consolation  under  my  calamity 
artd  disgrace  is,  that  I  am  at  least  free  from  a  detested  bond. 
You  will  not  see  me  again — it  is  idle  to  attempt  to  do  so.  I 
have  obtained  refuge  with  relations  whom  I  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  discover,  and  to  whom  I  intrust  my  fate.  And  even 
if  you  could  learn  the  shelter  I  have  sought,  and  have  the 
audacity  to  molest  me,  you  would  but  subject  yourself  to  the 
chastisement  you  so  richly  deserve. 

‘Louise  Duval.’ 

“At  the  perusal  of  this  cold-hearted,  ungrateful  letter,  the 
love  I  had  felt  for  this  woman — already  much  shaken  by  her 
wayward  and  perverse  temper — vanished  from  my  heart,  never 
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to  return.  But  as  an  honest  man,  my  conscience  was  terribly 
stung.  Could  it  be  possible  that  I  had  unknowingly  deceived 
her — that  our  marriage  was  not  legal  ? 

“  When  I  recovered  from  the  stun  which  was  the  first  effect  of 
her  letter,  I  sought  the  opinion  of  an  avou'e  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  named  Sartiges,  and,  to  my  dismay,  I  learned  that  while 
I,  marrying  according  to  the  customs  of  my  own  country,  was 
legally  bound  to  Louise  in  England,  and  could  not  marry 
another,  the  marriage  was  in  all  ways  illegal  for  her, — 
being  without  the  consent  of  her  relations  while  she  was  under 
age — without  the  ceremonials  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  to 
which,  thougn  I  never  heard  any  profession  of  religious  belief 
from  her  or  her  father,  it  might  fairly  be  presumed  that  she 
belonged — and,  above  all,  without  the  form  of  civil  contract 
which  is  indispensable  to  the  legal  marriage  of  a  French 
subject. 

“The  avont  said  that  the  marriage,  therefore,  in  itself  was  null, 
and  that  Louise  could,  without  incurring  legal  penalties  for 
bigamy,  marry  again  in  France  according  to  the  French  laws  ; 
but  that,  under  the  circumstances,  it  was  probable  that  her  next 
of  kin  would  apply  on  her  behalf  to  the  proper  court  for 
the  formal  annulment  of  the  marriage,  which  would  be  the 
most  effectual  mode  of  saving  her  from  any  molestation  on  my 
part,  and  remove  all  possible  questions  hereafter  as  to  her  single 
state  and  absolute  right  to  remarry.  I  had  better  remain  quiet, 
and  wait  for  intimation  of  further  proceedings.  I  knew  not 
what  else  to  do,  and  necessarily  submitted. 

“  From  this  wretched  listlessness  of  mind,  alternated  now  by 
vehement  resentment  against  Louise,  now  by  the  reproach  of  my 
own  sense  of  honour  in  leaving  that  honour  in  so  questionable 
a  point  of  view,  I  was  aroused  by  a  letter  from  the  distant  kins¬ 
man  by  whom  hitherto  I  had  been  so  neglected.  In  the  previous 
year  he  had  lost  one  of  his  two  children  ;  the  other  was  just 
dead  :  no  nearer  relation  now  surviving  stood  between  me  and 
my  chance  of  inheritance  from  him.  He  wrote  word  of  his 
domestic  affliction  with  a  manly  sorrow  which  touched  me,  said 
that  his  health  was  failing,  and  begged*  me,  as  soon  as  possible, 
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to  come  and  visit  him  in  Scotland.  I  went,  and  continued  to 
reside  with  him  till  his  death,  some  months  afterwards.  By  his 
will  I  succeeded  to  his  ample  fortune  on  condition  of  taking  his 
name. 

“  As  soon  as  the  affairs  connected  with  this  inheritance  per¬ 
mitted,  I  returned  to  Paris,  and  again  saw  M.  Sartiges.  I  had  never 
heard  from  Louise,  nor  from  any  one  connected  with  her  since 
the  letter  you  have  read.  No  steps  had  been  taken  to  annul  the 
marriage,  and  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  to  render  it  improbable 
that  such  steps  would  be  taken  now.  But  if  no  such  steps  were 
taken,  however  free  from  the  marriage-bond  Louise  might  be, 
it  clearly  remained  binding  on  myself. 

“  At  my  request,  M.  Sartiges  took  the  most  vigorous  measures 
that  occurred  to  him  to  ascertain  where  Louise  was,  and  what 
and  who  was  the  relation  with  whom  she  asserted  she  had  found 
refuge.  The  police  were  employed  ;  advertisements  were  issued, 
concealing  names,  but  sufficiently  clear  to  be  intelligible  to 
Louise  if  they  came  under  her  eye,  and  to  the  effect  that  if  any 
informality  in  our  marriage  existed,  she  was  implored  for  her 
own  sake  to  remove  it  by  a  second  ceremonial — answer  to  be 
addressed  to  the  avout.  No  answer  came  ;  the  police  had  hitherto 
failed  of  discovering  her,  but  were  sanguine  of  success,  when  a  few 
weeks  after  these  advertisements  a  packet  reached  M.  Sartiges, 
enclosing  the  certificates  annexed  to  this  letter,  of  the  death  of 
Louise  Duval  at  Munich.  The  certificates,  as  you  will  see,  are 
to  appearance  officially  attested  and  unquestionably  genuine.  So 
they  were  considered  by  M.  Sartiges  as  well  as  by  myself.  Here, 
then,  all  inquiry  ceased — the  police  were  dismissed.  I  was  free. 
By  little  and  little  I  overcame  the  painful  impressions  which  my 
ill-starred  union  and  the  announcement  of  Louise’s  early  death 
bequeathed.  Rich,  and  of  active  mind,  I  learned  to  dismiss  the 
trials  of  my  youth  as  a  gloomy  dream.  I  entered  into  public 
life  ;  I  made  myself  a  creditable  position  ;  became  acquainted 
with  your  aunt ;  we  were  wedded,  and  the  beauty  of  her  nature 
embellished  mine.  Alas,  alas  !  two  years  after  our  marriage — 
nearly  five  years  after  I  had  received  the  certificates'-of  Louise’s 
death — I  and  your  aunt  made  a  summer  excursion  into  the 
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country  of  the  Rhine  ;  on  our  return  we  rested  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
One  day  while  there  I  was  walking  alone  in  the  environs  of  the 
town,  when,  on  the  road,  a  little  girl,  seemingly  about  five  years 
old,  in  chase  of  a  butterfly,  stumbled  and  fell  just  before  my 
feet ;  I  took  her  up,  and  as  she  was  crying  more  from  the  shock 
of  the  fall  than  any  actual  hurt,  I  was  still  trying  my  best  to  comfort 
her,  when  a  lady  some  paces  behind  her  came  up,  and  in  taking 
the  child  from  my  arms  as  I  was  bending  over  her,  thanked  me  in 
a  voice  that  made  my  heart  stand  still ;  I  looked  up,  and  beheld 
Louise. 

“  It  was  not  till  I  had  convulsively  clasped  her  hand  and 
uttered  her  name  that  she  recognised  me.  I  was,  no  doubt,  the 
more  altered  of  the  two — prosperity  and  happiness  had  left  little 
trace  of  the  needy,  care-worn,  threadbare  student.  But  if  she 
were  the  last  to  recognise,  she  was  the  first  to  recover  self- 
possession.  The  expression  of  her  face  became  hard  and  set. 
I  cannot  pretend  to  repeat  with  any  verbal  accuracy  the  brief 
converse  that  took  place  between  us,  as  she  placed  the  child 
on  the  grass  bank  beside  the  path,  bade  her  stay  there  quietly, 
and  walked  on  with  me  some  paces  as  if  she  did  not  wish  the 
child  to  hear  what  was  said. 

“  The  purport  of  what  passed  was  to  this  effect :  She  refused 
to  explain  the  certificates  of  her  death  further  than  that,  becom¬ 
ing  aware  of  what  she  called  the  ‘  persecution  ’  of  the  advertise¬ 
ments  issued  and  inquiries  instituted,  she  had  caused  those 
documents  to  be  sent  to  the  address  given  in  the  advertisement, 
in  order  to  terminate  all  further  molestation.  But  how  they  could 
have  been  obtained,  or  by  what  art  so  ingeniously  forged  as  to 
deceive  the  acuteness  of  a  practised  lawyer,  I  know  not  to  this 
day.  She  declared,  indeed,  that  she  was  now  happy,  in  easy  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  that  if  I  wished  to  make  some  reparation  for  the 
wrong  I  had  done  her,  it  would  be  to  leave  her  in  peace  ;  and  in 
case — which  was  not  likely — we  ever  met  again,  to  regard  and 
treat  her  as  a  stranger  ;  that  she,  on  her  part,  never  would  molest 
me,  and  that  the  certified  death  of  Louise  Duval  left  me  as  free 
to  marry  again  as  she  considered  herself  to  be. 

“  My  mind  was  so  confused,  so  bewildered,  while  she  thus 
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talked,  that  I  did  not  attempt  to  interrupt  her.  The  blow  had 
so  crushel  me  that  I  scarcely  struggled  under  it;  only,  as  she 
turned  to  leave  me,  I  suddenly  recollected  that  the  child,  when 
taken  from  my  arms,  had  called  her  ‘ Maman'  and,  judging  by 
the  apparent  age  of  the  child,  it  must  have  been  born  but  a  few 
months  after  Louise  had  left  me — that  it  must  be  mine.  And  so, 
in  my  dreary  woe,  I  faltered  out, — ‘  But  what  of  your  infant  ? 
Surely  that  has  on  me  a  claim  that  you  relinquish  for  yourself. 
You  were  not  unfaithful  to  me  while  you  deemed  you  were  my 
wife  ?  ’ 

“  ‘Heavens  !  can  you  insult  me  by  such  a  doubt  ?  No  !  ’  she 
cried  out,  impulsively  and  haughtily.  ‘  But  as  I  was  not  legally 
your  wife,  the  child  is  not  legally  yours ;  it  is  mine,  and  only 
mine.  Nevertheless,  if  you  wish  to  claim  it,’ — here  she  paused 
as  in  doubt.  I  saw  at  once  that  she  was  prepared  to  resign  to 
me  the  child  if  I  had  urged  her  to  do  so.  I  must  own,  with  a 
pang  of  remorse,  that  I  recoiled  from  such  a  proposal.  What 
could  I  do  with  the  child  ?  How  explain  to  my  wife  the  cause  of 
my  interest  in  it  ?  If  only  a  natural  child  of  mine,  I  should  have 
shrunk  from  owning  to  Janet  a  youthful  error.  But,  as  it  was,— 
the  child  by  a  former  marriage — the  former  wife  still  living ! — 
my  blood  ran  cold  with  dread.  And  if  I  did  take  the  child — 
invent  what  story  I  might  as  to  its  parentage,  should  I  not 
expose  myself,  expose  Janet,  to  terrible  constant  danger?  The 
mother’s  natural  affection  might  urge  her  at  any  time  to  seek 
tidings  Of  the  child,  and  in  so  doing  she  might  easily  discover 
my  new  name,  and,  perhaps  years  hence,  establish  on  me  her 
own  claim. 

“  No,  I  could  not  risk  such  perils.  I  replied,  sullenly,  *  You 
say  rightly;  the  child  is  yours — only  yours.’  I  was  about  to 
add  an  offer  of  pecuniary  provision  for  it,  but  Louise  had  already 
turned  scornfully  towards  the  bank  on  which  she  had  left  the 
infant.  I  saw  her  snatch  from  the  child’s  hand  some  wild  flowers 
the  poor  thing  had  been  gathering  ;  and  how  often  have  I  thought 
of  the  rude  way  in  which  she  did  it — not  as  a  mother  who  loves 
her  child.  Just  dien  other  passengers  appeared  on  the  road — 
two  of  them  I  knew — an  English  couple  very  intimate  with  Lady 
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Janet  and  myself.  They  stopped  to  accost  me,  while  Louise 
passed  by  with  the  infant  towards  the  town.  I  turned  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  strove  to  collect  my  thoughts.  Terrible 
as  was  the  discovery  thus  suddenly  made,  it  was  evident  that 
Louise  had  as  strong  an  interest  as  myself  to  conceal  it.  There 
was  little  chance  that  it  would  ever  be  divulged.  Her  dress  and 
that  of  the  child  were  those  of  persons  in  the  richer  classes  of 
life.  After  all,  doubtless,  the  child  needed  not  pecuniary  assist¬ 
ance  from  me,  and  was  surely  best  off  under  the  mother’s  care. 
Thus  I  sought  to  comfort  and  to  delude  myself. 

“The  next  day  Janet  and  I  left  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  returned 
to  England.  But  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  banish  the  dread¬ 
ful  thought  that  Janet  was  not  legally  my  wife  ;  that  could  she 
even  guess  the  secret  lodged  in  my  breast  she  would  be  lost  to 
me  for  ever,  even  though  she  died  of  the  separation  (you  know 
well  how  tenderly  she  loved  me).  My  nature  underwent  a  silent 
revolution.  I  had  previously  cherished  the  ambition  common  to 
most  men  in  public  life — the  ambition  for  fame,  for  place,  for 
power.  That  ambition  left  me ;  I  shrank  from  the  thought  of 
becoming  too  well  known,  lest  Louise  or  her  connections,  as  yet 
ignorant  of  my  new  name,  might  more  easily  learn  what  the 
world  knew — viz.,  that  I  had  previously  borne  another  name — 
the  name  of  her  husband — and  finding  me  wealthy  and  honoured, 
might  hereafter  be  tempted  to  claim  for  herself  or  her  daughter 
the  ties  she  adjured  for  both  while  she  deemed  me  poor  and 
despised.  But  partly  my  conscience,  partly  the  influence  of  the 
angel  by  my  side,  compelled  me  to  seek  whatever  means  of  doing 
good  to  others  position  and  circumstances  placed  at  my  disposal. 
I  was  alarmed  when  even  such  quiet  exercise  of  mind  and  fortune 
acquired  a  sort  of  celebrity.  How  painfully  I  shrank  from  it ! 
The  world  attributed  my  dread  of  publicity  to  unaffected  modesty 
The  world  praised  me,  and  I  knew  myself  an  impostor.  But  the 
years  stole  on.  I  heard  no  more  of  Louise  or  her  child,  and  my 
fears  gradually  subsided.  Yet  I  was  consoled  when  the  two 
children  born  to  me  by  Janet  died  in  their  infancy.  Had  they 
lived,  who  can  tell  whether  something  might  not  have  transpired 
to  prove  them  illegitimate  ? 
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“  I  must  hasten  on.  At  last  came  the  great  and  crushing 
calamity  of  my  life :  I  lost  the  woman  who  was  my  all  in  all. 
At  least  she  was  spared  the  discovery  that  would  have  deprived 
me  of  the  right  of  tending  her  deathbed,  and  leaving  withir  her 
tomb  a  place  vacant  for  myself. 

“  But  after  the  first  agonies  that  followed  her  loss,  the  con¬ 
science  I  had  so  long  sought  to  tranquillise  became  terribly 
reproachful.  Louise  had  forfeited  all  right  to  my  consideration, 
but  my  guiltless  child  had  not  done  so.  Did  it  live  still  ?  If  so, 
was  it  not  the  heir  to  my  fortunes — the  only  child  left  to  me  ? 
True,  I  have  the  absolute  right  to  dispose  of  my  wealth  :  it  is 
not  in  land  ;  it  is  not  entailed  ;  but  was  not  the  daughter  I  had 
forsaken  morally  the  first  claimant  ?  was  no  reparation  due  to 
her?  You  remember  that  my  physician  ordered  me,  some  little 
time  after  your  aunt’s  death,  to  seek  a  temporary  change  of 
scene.  I  obeyed,  and  went  away  no  one  knew  whither.  Well, 
I  repaired  to  Paris ;  there  I  sought  M.  Sartiges,  the  avoue.  I 
found  he  had  been  long  dead.  I  discovered  his  executors,  and 
inquired  if  any  papers  or  correspondence  between  Richard 
Macdonald  and  himself  many  years  ago  were  in  existence.  All 
such  documents,  with  others  not  returned  to  correspondents  at 
his  decease,  had  been  burned  by  his  desire.  No  possible  clue  to 
the  whereabouts  of  Louise,  should  any  have  been  gained  since  I 
last  saw  her,  was  left.  What  then  to  do  I  knew  not.  I  did  not 
dare  to  make  inquiries  through  strangers,  which,  if  discovering 
my  child,  might  also  bring  to  ligltf  a  marriage  that  would  have 
dishonoured  the  memory  of  my  lost  saint.  I  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land  feeling  that  my  days  were  numbered.  It  is  to  you  that  I 
transmit  the  task  of  those  researches  which  I  could  not  institute. 
I  bequeath  to  you,  with  the  exception  of  trifling  legacies  and 
donations  to  public  charities,  the  whole  of  my  fortune.  But  you 
will  understand  by  this  letter  that  it  is  to  be  held  on  a  trust 
which  I  cannot  specify  in  my  will.  I  could  not,  without  dis¬ 
honouring  the  venerated  name  of  your  aunt,  indicate  as  the 
heiress  of  my  wealth  a  child  by  a  wife  living  at  the  time  I 
married  Janet.  I  cannot  form  any  words  for  such  a  devise  which 
would  not  arouse  gossip  and  suspicion,  and  furnish  ultimately 
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a  clue  to  the  discovery  I  would  shun.  I  calculate  that,  after  all 
deductions,  the  sum  that  will  devolve  to  you  will  be  about 
.£220,000.  That  which  I  mean  to  be  absolutely  and  at  once 
yours  is  the  comparatively  trifling  legacy  of  ;£ 20,000.  If  Louise’s 
child  be  not  living,  or  if  you  find  full  reason  to  suppose  that, 
despite  appearances  the  child  is  not  mine,  the  whole  of  my 
fortune  lapses  to  you  :  but  should  Louise  be  surviving  and  need 
pecuniary  aid,  you  will  contrive  that  she  may  have  such  an 
annuity  as  you  may  deem  fitting,  without  learning  whence  it 
come.  You  perceive  that  it  is  your  object,  if  possible,  even  more 
than  mine,  to  preserve  free  from  slur  the  name  and  memory  of 
her  who  was  to  you  a  second  mother.  All  ends  we  desire  would 
be  accomplished  could  you,  on  discovering  my  lost  child,  feel 
that,  without  constraining  your  inclinations,  you  could  make  her 
your  wife.  She  would  then  naturally  share  with  you  my  fortune, 
and  all  claims  of  justice  and  duty  would  be  quietly  appeased. 
She  would  now  be  of  age  suitable  to  yours.  When  I  saw  her  at 
Aix  she  gave  promise  of  inheriting  no  small  share  of  her  mother’s 
beauty.  If  Louise’s  assurance  of  her  easy  circumstances  were 
true,  her  daughter  has  possibly  been  educated  and  reared  with 
tenderness  and  care.  You  have  already  assured  me  that  you 
have  no  prior  attachment.  But  if,  on  discovering  this  child,  you 
find  her  already  married,  or  one  whom  you  could  not  love  nor 
esteem,  I  leave  it  implicitly  to  your  honour  and  judgment  to 
determine  what  share  of  the  £ 200,000  left  in  your  hands  should 
be  consigned  to  her.  She  may  have  been  corrupted  by  her 
mother’s  principles.  She  may  —  Heaven  forbid!  —  have  fallen 
into  evil  courses,  and  wealth  would  be  misspent  in  her  hands. 
In  that  case  a  competence  sufficing  to  save  her  from  further 
degradation,  from  the  temptations  of  poverty,  would  be  all  that 
I  desire  you  t6  devote  from  my  wealth.  On  the  contrary,  you 
may  find  in  her  one  who,  in  all  respects,  ought  to  be  my  chief 
inheritor.  All  this  I  leave  in  full  confidence  to  you,  as  being,  of 
all  the  men  I  know,  the  one  who  unites  the  highest  sense  of 
honour  with  the  largest  share  of  practical  sense  and  knowledge 
of  life.  The  main  difficulty,  whatever  this  lost  girl  may  derive 
from  my  substance,  will  be  in  devising  some  means  to  convey  it 
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to  her,  so  that  neither  she  nor  those  around  her  may  trace  the 
bequest  to  me.  She  can  never  be  acknowledged  as  my  child — 
never!  Your  reverence  for  the  beloved  dead  forbids  that.  This 
difficulty  your  clear  strong  sense  must  overcome  :  mine  is  blinded 
by  the  shades  of  death.  You  too  will  deliberately  consider  how 
"to  institute  the  inquiries  after  mother  and  child  so  as  not  to 
betray  our  secret.  This  will  require  great  caution.  You  will 
probably  commence  at  Paris,  through  the  agency  of  the  police, 
to  whom  you  will  be  very  guarded  in  your  communications.  It 
is  most  unfortunate  that  I  have  no  miniature  of  Louise,  and  that 
any  description  of  her  must  be  so  vague  that  it  may  not  serve  to 
discover  her  ;  but  such  as  it  is,  it  may  prevent  your  mistaking  for 
her  some  other  of  her  name.  Louise  was  above  the  common 
height,  and  looked  taller  than  she  was,  with  the  peculiar  com¬ 
bination  of  very  dark  hair,  very  fair  complexion,  and  light-grey 
eyes.  She  would  now  be  somewhat  under  the  age  of  forty.  She 
was  not  without  accomplishments,  derived  from  the  companion¬ 
ship  with  her  father.  She  spoke  English  fluently  ;  she  drew 
with  taste,  and  even  with  talent.  You  will  see  the  prudence 
of  confining  research  at  first  to  Louise,  rather  than  to  the 
child  who  is  the  principal  object  of  it;  for  it  is  not  till  you 
can  ascertain  what  has  become  of  her  that  you  can  trust  the 
accuracy  of  any  information  respecting  the  daughter,  whom  I 
assume,  perhaps  after  all  erroneously,  to  be  mine.  Though 
Louise  talked  with  such  levity  of  holding  herself  free  to  marry, 
the  birth  of  her  child  might  be  sufficient  injury  to  her  reputation 
to  become  a  serious  obstacle  to  such  second  nuptials,  not  having 
taken  formal  steps  to  annul  her  marriage  with  myself.  If  not 
thus  remarried,  there  would  be  no  reason  why  she  should  not 
resume  her  maiden  name  of  Duval,  as  she  did  in  the  signature  of 
her  letter  to  me :  finding  that  I  had  ceased  to  molest  her  by  the 
inquiries,  to  elude  which  she  had  invented  the  false  statement  of 
her  death.  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  she  is  residing 
somewhere  in  Paris,  and  in  the  name  of  Duval.  Of  course  the 
burden  of  uncertainty  as  to  your  future  cannot  be  left  to  oppress 
you  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time.  If  at  the  end,  say,  of  two 
years,  your  researches  have  wholly  failed,  consider  three-fourths 
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of  my  whole  fortune  to  have  passed  to  you,  and  put  by  the  fourth 
to  accumulate,  should  the  child  afterwards  be  discovered,  and 
satisfy  your  judgment  as  to  her  claims  on  me  as  her  father. 
Should  she  not,  it  will  be  a  reserve  fund  for  your  own  children. 
But  oh,  if  my  child  could  be  found  in  time !  and  oh,  if  she  be  all 
that  could  win  your  heart,  and  be  the  wife  you  would  select  from 
free  choice!  I  can  say  no  more.  Pity  me,  and  judge  leniently 
of  Janet’s  husband, 

“  R.  K.” 

The  key  to  Graham’s  conduct  is  now  given  ; — the  deep  sorrow 
that  took  him  to  the  tomb  of  the  aunt  he  so  revered,  and  whose 
honoured  memory  was  subjected  to  so  great  a  risk  ;  the  slightness 
of  change  in  his  expenditure  and  mode  of  life,  after  an  inheritance 
supposed  to  be  so  ample ;  the  abnegation  of  his  political  ambi¬ 
tion  ;  the  subject  of  his  inquiries,  and  the  cautious  reserve  imposed 
upon  them  ;  above  all,  the  position  towards  Isaura  in  which  he 
was  so  cruelly  placed. 

Certainly,  his  first  thought  in  revolving  the  conditions  of  his 
trust  had  been  that  of  marriage  with  this  lost  child  of  Richard 
King’s,  should  she  be  discovered  single,  disengaged,  and  not 
repulsive  to  his  inclinations.  Tacitly  he  subscribed  to  the  reasons 
for  this  course  alleged  by  the  deceased.  It  was  the  simplest  and 
readiest  plan  of  uniting  justice  to  the  rightful  inheritor  with  care 
for  a  secret  so  important  to  the  honour  of  his  aunt,  of  Richard 
King  himself — his  benefactor, — of  the  illustrious  house  from 
which  Lady  Janet  had  sprung.  Perhaps,  too,  the  consideration 
that  by  this  course  a  fortune  so  useful  to  his  career  was  secured, 
was  not  without  influence  on  the  mind  of  a  man  naturally 
ambitious.  But  on  that  consideration  he  forbade  himself  to 
dwell.  He  put  it  away  from  him  as  a  sin.  Yet,  to  marriage 
with  any  one  else,  until  his  mission  was  fulfilled,  and  the 
uncertainty  as  to  the  extent  of  his  fortune  was  dispelled,  there 
interposed  grave  practical  obstacles.  How  could  he  honestly 
present  himself  to  a  girl  and  to  her  parents  in  the  light  of  a  rich 
man,  when  in  reality  he  might  be  but  a  poor  man  ?  how  could 
he  refer  to  any  lawyer  the  conditions  which  rendered  impossible 
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any  settlement  that  touched  a  shilling  of  the  large  sum  which  at 
any  day  he  might  have  to  transfer  to  another  ?  Still,  when  once 
fully  conspicuous  how  deep  was  the  love  with  which  Isaura  had 
inspired  him,  the  idea  of  wedlock  with  the  daughter  of  Richard 
King,  if  she  yet  lived  and  was  single,  became  inadmissible.  The 
orphan  condition  of  the  young  Italian  smoothed  away  the 
obstacles  to  proposals  of  marriage  which  would  have  embarrassed 
his  addresses  to  girls  of  his  own  rank,  and  with  parents  who 
would  have  demanded  settlements.  And  if  he  had  found  Isaura 
alone  on  that  day  on  which  he  had  seen  her  last,  he  would 
doubtless  have  yielded  to  the  voice  of  his  heart,  avowed  his  love, 
wooed  her  own,  and  committed  both  to  the  tie  of  betrothal.  We 
have  seen  how  rudely  such  yearnings  of  his  heart  were  repelled 
on  that  last  interview.  His  English  prejudices  were  so  deeply 
rooted,  that,  even  if  he  had  been  wholly  free  from  the  trust 
bequeathed  to  him,  he  would  have  recoiled  from  marriage  with  a 
girl  who,  in  the  ardour  for  notoriety,  could  link  herself  with  such 
associates  as  Gustave  Rameau,  by  habits  a  Bohemian,  and  by 
principles  a  Socialist. 

In  flying  from  Paris,  he  embraced  the  resolve  to  banish  all 
thought  of  wedding  Isaura,  and  to  devote  himself  sternly  to  the 
task  which  had  so  sacred  a  claim  upon  him.  Not  that  he  could 
endure  the  idea  of  marrying  another,  even  if  the  lost  heiress 
should  be  all  that  his  heart  could  have  worshipped,  had  that 
heart  been  his  own  to  give  ;  but  he  was  impatient  of  the  burden 
heaped  on  him, — of  the  fortune  which  might  not  be  his,  of  the 
uncertainty  which  paralysed  all  his  ambitious  schemes  for  the 
future. 

Yet,  strive  as  he  would  — and  no  man  could  strive  more  reso¬ 
lutely — he  could  not  succeed  in  banishing  the  image  of  Isaura. 
It  was  with  him  always  ;  and  with  it  a  sense  of  irreparable  loss, 
of  a  terrible  void,  of  a  pining  anguish. 

And  the  success  of  his  inquiries  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  while 
sufficient  to  detain  him  in  the  place,  was  so  slight,  and  advanced 
by  such  slow  degrees,  that  it  furnished  no  continued  occupation 
to  his  restless  mind.  M.  Renard  was  acute  and  painstaking. 
But  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  obtain  any  trace  of  a  Parisian 
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visitor  to  so  popular  a  Spa  so  many  years  ago.  The  name  Duval, 
too,  was  so  common,  that  at  Aix,  as  we  have  seen  at  Paris,  time 
was  wasted  in  -  the  chase  of  a  Duval  who  proved  not  to  be  the 
lost  Louise.  At  last  M.  Renard  chanced  on  a  house  in  which, 
in  the  year  1849,  two  ladies  from  Paris  had  lodged  for  three 
weeks.  One  was  named  Madame  Duval,  the  other  Madame 
Marigny.  They  were  both  young,  both  very  handsome,  and 
much  of  the  same  height  and  colouring.  But  Madame  Marigny 
was  the  handsomer  of  the  two.  Madame  Duval  frequented 
the  gaming-tables  and  was  apparently  of  very  lively  temper. 
Madame  Marigny  lived  very  quietly,  rarely  or  never  stirred  out, 
and  seemed  in  delicate  health.  She,  however,  quitted  the  apart¬ 
ment  somewhat  abruptly,  and,  to  the  best  of  the  lodging-house¬ 
keeper’s  recollection,  took  rooms  in  the  country  near  Aix— she 
could  not  remember  where.  About  two  months  after  the  de¬ 
parture  of  Madame  Marigny,  Madame  Duval  also  left  Aix,  and 
in  company  with  a  French  gentleman  who  had  visited  her  much 
of  late— a  handsome  man  of  striking  appearance.  The  lodging- 
house-keeper  did  not  know  what  or  who  he  was.  She  remem¬ 
bered  that  he  used  to  be  announced  to  Madame  Duval  by  the 
name  of  M.  Achille.  Madame  Duval  had  never  been  seen  again 
by  the  lodging-house-keeper  after  she  had  left.  But  Madame 
Marigny  she  had  once  seen,  nearly  five  years  after  she  had  quitted 
the  lodgings — seen  her  by  chance  at  the  railway  station,  recog¬ 
nised  her  at  once,  and  accosted  her,  offering  her  the  old  apartment. 
Madame  Marigny  had,  however,  briefly  replied  that  she  was  only 
at  Aix  for  a  few  hours,  and  should  quit  it  the  same  day. 

The  inquiry  now  turned  towards  Madame  Marigny.  The  date 
on  which  the  lodging-house-keeper  had  last  seen  her  coincided 
with  the  year  in  which  Richard  King  had  met  Louise.  Possibly, 
therefore,  she  might  have  accompanied  the  latter  to  Aix  at  that 
time,  and  could,  if  found,  give  information  as  to  her  subsequent 
history  and  present  whereabouts. 

After  a  tedious  search  throughout  all  the  environs  of  Aix, 
Graham  himself  came,  by  the  merest  accident,  upon  the  vestiges 
of  Louise’s  friend.  He  had  been  wandering  alone  in  the  country 
round  Aix,  when  a  violent  thunderstorm  drove  him  to  ask  shelter 
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in  the  house  of  a  small  farmer,  situated  in  a  field,  a  little  off 
the  byway  which  he  had  taken.  While  waiting  for  the  cessation 
of  the  storm,  and  drying  Tnis  clothes  by  the  fire  in  a  room  that 
adjoined  the  kitchen,  he  entered  into  conversation  with  the 
farmer’s  wife,  a  pleasant,  well-mannered  person,  and  made  some 
complimentary  observation  on  a  small  sketch  of  the  house  in 
water-colours  that  hung  upon  the  wall.  “  Ah,”  said  the  farmer’s 
wife,  “  that  was  done  by  a  French  lady  who  lodged  here  many 
years  ago.  She  drew  very  prettily,  poor  thing.” 

“  A  lady  who  lodged  here  many  years  ago — how  many  ?  ” 

“  Well,  I  guess  somewhere  about  twenty.” 

“  Ah,  indeed  !  Was  it  a  Madame  Marigny  ?” 

“  Bon  Dieu  !  That  was  indeed  her  name.  Did  you  know  her  ? 
I  should  be  so  glad  to  hear  she  is  well  and — I  hope — happy.” 

“  I  do  not  know  where  she  is  now,  and  am  making  inquiries  to 
ascertain.  Pray  help  me.  How  long  did  Madame  Marigny 
lodge  with  you  ?  ” 

“  I  think  pretty  well  two  months  ;  yes,  two  months.  She  left 
a  month  after  her  confinement.” 

“  She  was  confined  here  ?  ” 

“Yes.  When  she  first  came,  I  had  no  idea  that  she  was 
enceinte.  She  had  a  pretty  figure,  and  no  one  would  have  guessed 
it,  in  the  way  she  wore  her  shawl.  Indeed  I  only  began  to  sus¬ 
pect  it  a  few  days  before  it  happened  ;  and  that  was  so  suddenly, 
that  all  was  happily  over  before  we  could  send  for  the  accoucheur .” 

“  And  the  child  lived  ? — A  girl  or  a  boy  ?  ” 

“  A  girl — the  prettiest  baby.” 

“  Did  she  take  the  child  with  her  when  she  went  ?  ” 

“  No;  it  was  put  out  to  nurse  with  a  niece  of  my  husband’s 
who  was  confined  about  the  same  time.  Madame  paid  liberally 
in  advance,  and  continued  to  send  money  half-yearly,  till  she 
came  herself  and  took  away  the  little  girl.” 

“  When  was  that  ?  a  little  less  than  five  years  after  she  had 
left  it  ?  ” 

“  Why,  you  know  all  about  it,  monsieur ;  yes,  not  quite  five 
years  after.  She  did  not  come  to  see  me,  which  I  thought 
unkind,  but  she  sent  me,  through  my  niece-in-law,  a  real  gold 
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watch  and  a  shawl.  Poor  dear  lady — for  lady  she  was  all  over, 
— with  proud  ways,  and  would  not  bear  to  be  questioned.  But 
I  am  sure  she  was  none  of  your  French  light  ones,  but  an  honest 
wife  like  myself,  though  she  never  said  so.” 

“  And  have  you  no  idea  where  she  was  all  the  five  years  she 
was  away,  or  where  she  went  after  reclaiming  her  child  ?  ” 

“  No,  indeed,  monsieur.” 

“  But  her  remittances  for  the  infant  must  have  been  made  by 
letters,  and  the  letters  would  have  had  post-marks?” 

“  Well,  I  dare  say :  I  am  no  scholar  myself.  But  suppose  you 
see  Marie  Hubert,  that  is  my  niece-in-law,  perhaps  she  has  kept 
the  envelopes.” 

“Where  does  Madame  Hubert  live?” 

“  It  is  just  a  league  off  by  the  short  path  ;  you  can’t  miss  the 
way.  Her  husband  has  a  bit  of  land  of  his  own,  but  he  is  also  a 
carrier  —  ‘Max  Hubert,  carrier,’ — written  over  the  door,  just 
opposite  the  first  church  you  get  to.  The  rain  has  ceased,  but 
it  may  be  too  far  for  you  to-day.” 

“  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Many  thanks.” 

“  But  if  you  find  out  the  dear  lady  and  see  her,  do  tell  her  how 
pleased  I  should  be  to  hear  good  news  of  her  and  the  little  one.” 

Graham  strode  on  under  the  clearing  skies  to  the  house 
indicated.  He  found  Madame  Hubert  at  home,  and  ready  to 
answer  all  questions  ;  but,  alas  !  she  had  not  the  envelopes. 
Madame  Marigny,  on  removing  the  child,  had  asked  for  all  the 
envelopes  or  letters,  and  carried  them  away  with  her.  Madame 
Hubert,  who  was  as  little  of  a  scholar  as  her  aunt-in-law  was, 
had  never  paid  much  attention  to  the  post-marks  on  the  enve¬ 
lopes  ;  and  the  only  one  that  she  did  remember  was  the  first, 
that  contained  a  bank-note,  and  that  post-mark  was  “Vienna.” 

“But  did  not  Madame  Marigny’s  letters  ever  give  you  an 
address  to  which  to  write  with  news  of  her  child  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  think  she  cared  much  for  her  child,  monsieur.  She 
kissed  it  very  coldly  when  she  came  to  take  it  away.  I  told  the 
poor  infant  that  that  was  her  own  mamma ;  and  Madame  said, 
‘Yes,  you  may  call  me  maman ,’  in  a  tone  of  voice — well,  not  at 
all  like  that  of  a  mother.  She  brought  with  her  a  little  bag 
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which  contained  some  fine  clothes  for  the  child,  and  was  very- 
impatient  till  the  child  had  got  them  on.” 

“  Are  you  quite  sure  it  was  the  same  lady  who  left  the  child  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  there  is  no  doubt  of  that.  She  was  certainly  trbs  belle , 
but  I  did  not  fancy  her  as  aunt  did.  She  carried  her  head  very 
high,  and  looked  rather  scornful.  However,  I  must  say  she 
behaved  very  generously.” 

“  Still  you  have  not  answered  my  question  whether  her  letters 
contained  no  address.” 

“  She  never  wrote  more  than  two  letters.  One  enclosing  the 
first  remittance  was  but  a  few  lines,  saying  that  if  the  child  was 
well  and  thriving,  I  need  not  write;  but  if  it  died  or  became 
dangerously  ill,  I  might  at  any  time  write  a  line  to  Madame 

M - ,  Poste  Restante ,  Vienna.  She  was  travelling  about,  but 

the  letter  would  be  sure  to  reach  her  sooner  or  later.  The  only 
other  letter  I  had  was  to  apprise  me  that  she  was  coming  to 
remove  the  child,  and  might  be  expected  in  three  days  after  the 
receipt  of  her  letter.” 

“  And  all  the  other  communications  from  her  were  merely 
remittances  in  blank  envelopes  ?  ” 

“  Exactly  so.” 

Graham,  finding  he  could  learn  no  more,  took  his  departure. 
On  his  way  home,  meditating  the  new  idea  that  his  adventure 
that  day  suggested,  he  resolved  to  proceed  at  once,  accompanied 
by  M.  Renard,to  Munich,  and  there  learn  what  particulars  could 
be  yet  ascertained  respecting  those  certificates  of  the  death  of 
Louise  Duval,  to  which  (sharing  Richard  King’s  very  natural 
belief  that  they  had  been  skilfully  forged)  he  had  hitherto 
attached  no  importance. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

No  satisfactory  result  attended  the  inquiries  made  at  Munich 
save  indeed  this  certainty — the  certificates  attesting  the  decease 
of  some  person  calling  herself  Louise  Duval  had  not  been  forged. 
They  were  indubitably  genuine.  A  lady  bearing  that  name  had 
arrived  at  one  of  the  principal  hotels  late  in  the  evening,  and  had 
there  taken  handsome  rooms.  She  was  attended  by  no  servant, 
but  accompanied  by  a  gentleman,  who,  however,  left  the  hotel  as 
soon  as  he  had  seen  her  lodged  to  her  satisfaction.  The  books 
of  the  hotel  still  retained  the  entry  of  her  name — Madame  Duval, 
Fran^aise,  rentiere.  On  comparing  the  handwriting  of  this  entry 
with  the  letter,  from  Richard  King’s  first  wife,  Graham  found  it 
differ ;  but  then  it  was  not  certain,  though  probable,  that  the 
entry  had  been  written  by  the  alleged  Madame  Duval  herself. 
She  was  visited  the  next  day  by  the  same  gentleman  who  had 
accompanied  her  on  arriving.  He  dined  and  spent  the  evening 
with  her.  But  no  one  at  the  hotel  could  remember  what  was  the 
gentleman’s  name,  nor  even  if  he  were  announced  by  any  name. 
He  never  called  again.  Two  days  afterwards,  Madame  Duval 
was  taken  ill.;  a  doctor  was  sent  for,  and  attended  her  till  her 
death.  This  doctor  was  easily  found.  He  remembered  the  case 
perfectly — congestion  of  the  lungs,  apparently  caused  by  cold 
caught  on  her  journey.  Fatal  symptoms  rapidly  manifested 
themselves,  and  she  died  on  the  third  day  from  the  seizure.  She 
was  a  young  and  handsome  woman.  He  had  asked  her  during 
her  short  illness  if  he  should  not  write  to  her  friends— rif  there 
were  no  one  she  would  wish  to  be  sent  for.  She  replied  that 
there  was  only  one  friend,  to  whom  she  had  already  written,  and 
who  would  arrive  in  a  day  or  two.  And  on  inquiring,  it  appeared 
that  she  had  written  such  a  letter,  and  taken  it  herself  to  the  post 
on  the  morning  of  the  day  she  was  taken  ill. 
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She  had  in  her  purse  not  a  large  sum,  but  money  enough  to 
cover  all  her  expenses,  including  those  of  her  funeral,  which, 
according  to  the  law  in  force  at  the  place,  followed  very  quickly 
on  her  decease.  The  arrival  of  the  friend  to  whom  she  had 
written  being  expected,  her  effects  were,  in  the  mean  while,  sealed 
up.  The  day  after  her  death  a  letter  arrived  for  her,  which  was 
opened.  It  was  evidently  written  by  a  man,  and  apparently  by 
a  lover.  It  expressed  an  impassioned  regret  that  the  writer  was 
unavoidably  prevented  returning  to  Munich  so  soon  as  he  had 
hoped,  but  trusted  to  see  his  dear  bouton  de  rose  in  the  course  of 
the  following  week ;  it  was  only  signed  Achille,  and  gave  no 
address.  Two  or  three  days  after,  a  lady,  also  young  and  hand¬ 
some,  arrived  at  the  hotel,  and  inquired  for  Madame  Duval. 
She  was  greatly  shocked  at  hearing  of  her  decease.  When 
sufficiently  recovered  to  bear  being  questioned  as  to  Madame 
Duval’s  relations  and  position,  she  appeared  confused ;  said,  after 
much  pressing,  that  she  was  no  relation  to  the  deceased  ;  that 
she  believed  Madame  Duval  had  no  relations  with  whom  she  was 
on  friendly  terms,  at  least  she  had  never  heard  her  speak  of  any  ; 
and  that  her  own  acquaintance  with  the  deceased,  though  cordial, 
was  very  recent.  She  could  or  would  not  give  any  clue  to  the 
writer  of  the  letter  signed  Achille,  and  she  herself  quitted  Munich 
that  evening,  leaving  the  impression  that  Madame  Duval  had 
been  one  of  those  ladies  who,  in  adopting  a  course  of  life  at  variance 
with  conventional  regulations,  are  repudiated  by  their  relations, 
and  probably  drop  even  their  rightful  names. 

Achille  never  appeared  ;  but  a  few  days  after,  a  lawyer  at 
Munich  received  a  letter  from  another  at  Vienna,  requesting,  in 
compliance  with  a  client’s  instructions,  the  formal  certificates  of 
Louise  Duval’s  death.  These  were  sent  as  directed,  and  nothing 
more  about  the  ill-fa  ed  woman  was  heard  of.  After  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  time  required  by  law,  the  seals  were  removed  from 
the  effects,  which  consisted  of  two  inalles  and  a  dressing-case. 
But  they  only  contained  the  articles  appertaining  to  a  lady’s 
wardrobe  or  toilet.  No  letters — not  even  another  note  from 
Achille — no  clue,  in  short,  to  the  family  or  antecedents  of  the 
deceased.  What  then  had  become  of  these  effects,  no  one  at  the 
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hotel  could  give  a  clear  or  satisfactory  account.  It  was  said  by 
the  mistress  of  the  hotel,  rather  sullenly,  that  they  had,  she 
supposed,  been  sold  by  her  predecessor,  and  by  order  of  the 
authorities,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 

If  the  lady  who  had  represented  herself  as  Louise  Duval’s 
acquaintance  had  given  her  own  name,  which  doubtless  she  did, 
no  one  recollected  it.  It  was  not  entered  in  the  books  of  the 
hotel,  for  she  had  not  lodged  there  ;  nor  did  it  appear  that  she 
had  allowed  time  for  formal  examination  by  the  civil  author¬ 
ities.  In  fact,  it  was  clear  that  poor  Louise  Duval  had  been 
considered  as  an  adventuress  by  the  hotel-keeper  and  the  medical 
attendant  at  Munich  ;  and  her  death  had  excited  so  little  interest, 
that  it  was  strange  that  even  so  many  particulars  respecting  it 
could  be  gleaned. 

After  a  prolonged  but  fruitless  stay  at  Munich,  Graham  and 
M.  Renard  repaired  to  Vienna  ;  there,  at  least,  Madame  Marigny 
had  given  an  address,  and  there  she  might  be  heard  of. 

At  Vienna,  however,  no  research  availed  to  discover  a  trace  of 
any  such  person,  and  in  despair  -Graham  returned  to  England  in 
the  January  of  1870,  and  left  the  further  prosecution  of  his 
inquiries  to  M.  Renard,  who,  though  obliged  to  transfer  himself 
to  Paris  for  a  time,  promised  that  he  would  leave  no  stone 
unturned  for  the  discovery  of  Madame  Marigny ;  and  Graham 
trusted  to  that  assurance  when  M.  Renard,  rejecting  half  of  the 
large  gratuity  offered  him,  added,  “  Je  sms  Frangais  ;  this  with 
me  has  ceased  to  be  an  affair  of  money ;  it  has  become  an  affair 
that  involves  my  amour  propre .” 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

If  Graham  Vane  had  been  before  caressed  and  courted  for 
himself,  he  was  more  than  ever  appreciated  by  polite  society,  now 
that  he  added  the  positive  repute  of  wealth  to  that  of  a  promis¬ 
ing  intellect.  Fine  ladies  said  that  Graham  Vane  was  a  match 
for  any  girl.  Eminent  politicians  listened  to  him  with  a  more 
attentive  respect,  and  invited  him  to  selecter  dinner-parties.  His 
cousin  the  Duke  urged  him  to  announce  his  candidature  for  the 
county,  and  purchase  back,  at  least,  the  old  Stamm-schloss.  But 
Graham  obstinately  refused  to  entertain  either  proposal,  continued 
to  live  as  economically  as  before  in  his  old  apartments,  and  bore 
with  an  astonishing  meekness  of  resignation  the  unsolicited  load 
of  fashion  heaped  upon  his  shoulders.  At  heart  he  was  restless 
and  unhappy.  The  mission  bequeathed  to  him  by  Richard  King 
haunted  his  thoughts  like  a  spectre  not  to  be  exorcised.  Was  his 
whole  life  to  be  passed  in  the  weary  sustainment  of  an  imposture 
which  in  itself  was  gall  and  wormwood  to  a  nature  constitution¬ 
ally  frank  and  open  ?  Was  he  for  ever  to  appear  a  rich  man 
and  live  as  a  poor  one  ?  Was  he  till  his  deathbed  to  be  deemed 
a  sordid  miser  whenever  he  refused  a  just  claim  on  his  supposed 
wealth,  and  to  feel  his  ambition  excluded  from  the  objects  it 
earnestly  coveted,  and  which  he  was  forced  to  appear  too  much 
of  an  Epicurean  philosopher  to  prize  ? 

More  torturing  than  all  else  to  the  man’s  innermost  heart  was 
the  consciousness  that  he  had  not  conquered,  could  not  conquer, 
the  yearning  love  with  which  Isaura  had  inspired  him,  and  yet' 
that  against  such  love  all  his  reasonings,  all  his  prejudices,  more 
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stubbornly  than  ever  were  combined.  In  the  French  newspapers 
which  he  haa  glanced  over  while  engaged  in  his  researches  in 
Germany — nay,  in  German  critical  journals  themselves — he  had 
seen  so  many  notices  of  the  young  author — highly  eulogistic,  it  is 
true,  but  which  to  his  peculiar  notions  were  more  offensive  than 
if  they  had  been  sufficiently  condemnatory  of  her  work  to  dis¬ 
courage  her  from  its  repetition, — notices  which  seemed  to  him  the 
supreme  impertinences  which  no  man  likes  exhibited  towards  the 
woman  to  whom  he  would  render  the  chivalrous  homage  of 
respect.  Evidently  this  girl  had  become  as  much  public  property 
as  if  she  had  gone  on  the  stage.  Minute  details  of  her  personal 
appearance — of  the  dimples  on  her  cheek — of  the  whiteness  of 
her  arms — of  her  peculiar  way  of  dressing  her  hair — anecdotes 
of  her  from  childhood  (of  course  invented,  but  how  could  Graham 
know  that  ?) — of  the  reasons  why  she  had  adopted  the  profession 
of  author  instead  of  that  of  the  singer — of  the  sensation  she  had 
created  in  certain  salons  (to  Graham,  who  knew  Paris  so  well, 
salofis  in  which  he  would  not  have  liked  his  wife  to  appear) — of 
the  compliments  paid  to  her  by  grands  seigneurs  noted  for  their 
liaisons  with  ballet-dancers,  or  by  authors  whose  genius  soared 
far  beyond  the  jlammantia  mcenia  of  a  world  confined  by  respect 
for  one’s  neighbours’  land-marks, — all  this,  which  belongs  to 
ground  of  personal  gossip  untouched  by  English  critics  of  female 
writers — ground  especially  favoured  by  Continental,  and,  I  am 
grieved  to  say,  by  American  journalists, — all  this  was  to  the 
sensitive  Englishman  much  what  the  minute  inventory  of 
Egeria’s  charms  would  have  been  to  Numa  Pompilius.  The 
nymph,  hallowed  to  him  by  secret  devotion,  was  vulgarised  by 
the  noisy  hands  of  the  mob,  and  by  the  popular  voices,  which 
said,  “  We  know  more  about  Egeria  than  you  do.”  And  when 
he  returned  to  England,  and  met  with  old  friends  familiar  to 
Parisian  life,  who  said,  “  Of  course  you  have  read  the  Cicogna’s 
roman.  What  do  you  think  of  it  ?  Very  fine  writing,  I  dare 
say,  but  above  me.  I  go  in  for  ‘  Les  Mysteres  de  Paris  ’  or 
‘  Monte  Christo.’  But  I  even  find  Georges  Sand  a  bore,” — then 
as  a  critic  Graham  Vane  fired  up,  extolled  the  roman  he  would 
have  given  his  ears  for  Isaura  never  to  have  written  ;  but  retired 
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from  the  contest  muttering  only,  “  How  can  I — I,  Graham  Vane 
■ — how  can  I  be  such  an  idiot — how  can  I  in  every  hour  of  the 
twenty-four  sigh  to  myself,  ‘  What  are  other  women  to  me  ?— - 
Isaura,  Isaura  1  ’  ' 
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PREFATORY  NOTE, 


(BY  THE  AUTHOR’S  SON.) 

- » 

The  Parisians  and  Kenelni  Chillingly  were  begun  about 
the  same  time,  and  had  their  common  origin  in  the  same 
central  idea.  That  idea  first  found  fantastic  expression  in 
The  Coming  Race ;  and  the  three  books,  taken  together,  con¬ 
stitute  a  special  group  distinctly  apart  from  all  the  other 
works  of  their  author. 

The  satire  of  his  earlier  novels  is  a  protest  against  false 
social  respectabilities ;  the  humour  of  his  later  ones  is  a 
protest  against  the  disrespect  of  social  realities.  By  the  first 
he  sought  to  promote  social  sincerity,  and  the  free  play  of 
personal  character ;  by  the  last,  to  encourage  mutual  charity 
and  sympathy  amongst  all  classes  on  whose  inter-relation 
depends  the  character  of  society  itself.  But  in  these  three 
books,  his  latest  fictions,  the  moral  purpose  is  more  definite 
and  exclusive.  Each  of  them  is  an  expostulation  against 
what  seemed  to  him  the  perilous  popularity  of  certain  social 
and  political  theories,  or  a  warning  against  the  influence  of 
certain  intellectual  tendencies  upon  individual  character  and 
national  life.  This  purpose,  however,  though  common  to  the 
three  fictions,  is  worked  out  in  each  of  them  by  a  different 
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method.  The  Coming  Race  is  a  work  of  pure  fancy,  and  the 
satire  of  it  is  vague  and  sportive.  The  outlines  of  a  definite 
purpose  are  more  distinctly  drawn  in  Chillingly — a  romance 
which  has  the  source  of  its  effect  in  a  highly-wrought  imagi¬ 
nation.  The  humour  and  pathos  of  Chillingly  are  of  a  kind 
incompatible  with  the  design  of  The  Parisians,  which  is  a 
work  of  dramatised  observation.  Chillingly  is  a  Romance  ;  The 
Parisians  is  a  Novel.  The  subject  of  Chillingly  is  psycho¬ 
logical;  that  of  The  Parisians  is  social.  The  author’s  object 
in  Chillingly  being  to  illustrate  the  effects  of  “  modern  ideas  ” 
upon  an  individual  character,  he  has  confined  his  narrative 
to  the  biography  of  that  one  character.  Hence  the  simplicity 
of  plot  and  small  number  of  dramatis  persona ;  whereby  the 
work  gains  in  height  and  depth  what  it  loses  in  breadth  of 
surface.  The  Parisians,  on  the  contrary,  is  designed  to  illustrate 
the  effect  of  “  modern  ideas  ”  upon  a  whole  community.  This 
novel  is  therefore  panoramic  in  the  profusion  and  variety  of 
figures  presented  by  it  to  the  reader’s  imagination.  No  ex¬ 
clusive  prominence  is  vouchsafed  to  any  of  these  figures.  All 
of  them  are  drawn  and  coloured  with  an  equal  care,  but  by 
means  of  the  bold  broad  touches  necessary  for  their  effective 
presentation  on  a  canvas  so  large  and  so  crowded.  Such 
figures  are,  indeed,  but  the  component  features  of  one  great 
Form,  and  their  actions  only  so  many  modes  of  one  collective 
impersonal  character — that  of  the  Parisian  Society  of  Imperial 
and  Democratic  France  ; — a  character  everywhere  present  and 
busy  throughout  the  story,  of  which  it  is  the  real  hero  or 
heroine.  This  society  was  doubtless  selected  for  characteristic 
illustration  as  being  the  most  advanced  in  the  progress  of 
“  modern  ideas.”  Thus,  for  a  complete  perception  of  its  writer’s 
fundamental  purpose,  The  Parisians  should  be  read  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Chillingly,  and  these  two  books  in  connection 
with  The  Coming  Race.  It  will  then  be  perceived  that,  through 
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the  medium  of  alternate  fancy,  sentiment,  and  observation, 
assisted  by  humour  and  passion,  these  three  books  (in  all 
other  respects  so  different  from  each  other)  complete  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  same  purpose  under  different  aspects ;  and 
thereby  constitute  a  group  of  fictions  which  claims  a  separate 
place  of  its  own  in  any  thoughtful  classification  of  their 
author’s  works. 

One  last  word  to  those  who  will  miss  from  these  pages  the 
connecting  and  completing  touches  of  the  master’s  hand.  It 
may  be  hoped  that  such  a  disadvantage,  though  irreparable, 
is  somewhat  mitigated  by  the  essential  character  of  the  work 
itself.  The  aesthetic  merit  of  this  kind  of  novel  is  in  the 
vivacity  of  a  general  effect  produced  by  large  swift  strokes 
of  character ;  and  in  such  strokes,  if  they  be  by  a  great 
artist,  force  and  freedom  of  style  must  still  be  apparent,  even 
when  they  are  left  rough  and  unfinished.  Nor  can  any  lack 
of  final  verbal  correction  much  diminish  the  intellectual-  value 
which  many  of  the  more  thoughtful  passages  of  the  present 
work  derive  from  a  long,  keen,  and  practical  study  of  political 
phenomena,  guided  by  personal  experience  of  public  life,  and 
enlightened  by  a  large,  instinctive  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart 

Such  a  belief  is,  at  least,  encouraged  by  the  private  com¬ 
munications  spontaneously  made,  to  him  who  expresses  it,  by 
persons  of  political  experience  and  social  position  in  France  ; 
who  have  acknowledged  the  general  accuracy  of  the  author’s 
descriptions,  and  noticed  the  suggestive  sagacity  and  penetration 
of  his  occasional  comments  on  the  circumstances  and  sentiments 
he  describes. 
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BOOK  VII. 


CHAPTER  I. 

It  is  the  first  week  in  the  month  of  May  1870.  Celebrities 
are  of  rapid  growth  in  the  salons  of  Paris.  Gustave  Rameau 
has  gained  the  position  for  which  he  sighed.  The  journal  he 
edits  has  increased  its  hold  on  the  public,  and  his  share  of  the 
profits  has  been  liberally  augmented  by  the  secret  proprietor. 
Rameau  is  acknowledged  as  a  power  in  literary  circles.  And  as 
critics  belonging  to  the  same  clique  praise  each  other  in  Paris, 
whatever  they  may  do  in  communities  more  rigidly  virtuous,  his 
poetry  has  been  declared  by  authorities  in  the  press  to  be 
superior  to  that  of  Alfred  de  Musset  in  vigour — to  that  of  Victor 
Hugo  in  refinement;  neither  of  which  assertions  would  much, 
perhaps,  shock  a  cultivated  understanding. 

It  is  true  that  it  (Gustave’s  poetry)  has  not  gained  a  wide 
audience  among  the  public.  But  with  regard  to  poetry  now¬ 
adays,  there  are  plenty  of  persons  who  say  as  Dr.  Johnson  said 
of  the  verse  of  Spratt,  “  I  would  rather  praise  it  than  read.” 

At  all  events,  Rameau  was  courted  in  gay  and  brilliant  circles, 
and,  following  the  general  example  of  French  litterateurs  in 
fashion,  lived  well  up  to  the  income  he  received,  had  a  delightful 
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bachelor’s  apartment,  furnished  with  artistic  effect,  spent  largely 
on  the  adornment  of  his  person,  kept  a  coupe  and  entertained 
profusely  at  the  Cafe  Anglais  and  the  Maison  Dor6e.  A  reputa¬ 
tion  that  inspired  a  graver  and  more  unquiet  interest  had  been 
created  by  the  Vicomte  de  MauHon.  Recent  articles  in  the 
Sens  Contmun,  written  under  the  name  of  Pierre  Firmin  on  the 
discussions  on  the  vexed  question  of  the  plebiscite,  had  given 
umbrage  to  the  Government,  and  Rameau  had  received  an 
intimation  that  he,  as  editor,  was  responsible  for  the  composi¬ 
tions  of  the  contributors  to  the  journal  he  edited  ;  and  that 
though,  so  long  as  Pierre  Firmin  had  kept  his  caustic  spirit 
within  proper  bounds,  the  Government  had  winked  at  the 
evasion  of  the  law  which  required  every  political  article  in  a 
journal  to  be  signed  by  the  real  name  of  its  author,  it  could  dc 
so  no  longer.  Pierre  Firmin  was  apparently  a  nom  de  plume; 
if  not,  his  identity  must  be  proved,  or  Rameau  would  pay  the 
penalty  which  his  contributor  seemed  bent  on  incurring. 

Rameau,  much  alarmed  for  the  journal  that  might  be  sus¬ 
pended,  and  for  himself  who  might  be  imprisoned,  conveyed 
this  information  through  the  publisher  to  his  correspondent 
Pierre  Firmin,  and  received  the  next  day  an  article  signed 
Victor  de  Mauleon,  in  which  the  writer  proclaimed  himself  to 
be  one  and  the  same  with  Pierre  Firmin,  and,  taking  a  yet 
bolder  tone  than  he  had  before  assumed,  dared  the  Government 
to  attempt  legal  measures  against  him.  The  Government  was 
prudent  enough  to  disregard  that  haughty  bravado,  but  Victor 
de  MauHon  rose  at  once  into  political  importance.  He  had 
already  in  his  real  name  and  his  quiet  way  established  a  popular 
and  respectable  place  in  Parisian  society.  But  if  this  revela¬ 
tion  created  him  enemies  whom  he  had  not  before  provoked,  he 
was  now  sufficiently  acquitted,  by  tacit  consent,  of  the  sins 
formerly  laid  to  his  charge,  to  disdain  the  assaults  of  party 
wrath.  His  old  reputation  for  personal  courage  and  skill  in 
sword  and  pistol  served,  indeed,  to  protect  him  from  such 
charges  as  a  Parisian  journalist  does  not  reply  to  with  his  pen. 
If  he  created  some  enemies,  he  created  many  more  friends, 
or,  at  least,  partisans  and  admirers.  He  only  needed  fine  and 
imprisonment  to  become  a  popular  hero. 
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A  few  days  after  he  had  thus  proclaimed  himself,  Victor  de 
Maul^on — who  had  before  kept  aloof  from  Rameau,  and  from 
salons  at  which  he  was  likely  to  meet  that  distinguished  minstrel 
—solicited  his  personal  acquaintance,  and  asked  him  to  break¬ 
fast. 

Rameau  joyfully  went.  He  had  a  very  natural  curiosity  to 
see  the  contributor  whose  articles  had  so  mainly  insured  the 
sale  of  the  Sens  Commun. 

In  the  dark-haired,  keen-eyed,  well-dressed,  middle-aged 
man,  with  commanding  port  and  courtly  address,  he  failed  to 
recognise  any  resemblance  to  the  flaxen-wigged,  long-coated, 
be-spectacled,  shambling  sexagenarian  whom  he  had  known 
as  Lebeau.  Only  now  and  then  a  tone  of  voice  struck  him 
as  familiar,  but  he  could  not  recollect  where  he  had  heard  the 
voice  it  resembled.  The  thought  of  Lebeau  did  not  occur 
to  him ;  if  it  had  occurred  it  would  only  have  struck  him  as 
a  chance  coincidence.  Rameau,  like  most  egotists,  was  rather 
a  dull  observer  of  men.  His  genius  was  not  objective. 

“  I  trust  Monsieur  Rameau,”  said  the  Vicomte,  as  he  and  his 
guest  were  seated  at  the  breakfast-table,  “  that  you  are  not 
dissatisfied  with  the  remuneration  your  eminent  services  in  the 
journal  have  received.” 

“The  proprietor,  whoever  he  be,  has  behaved  most  liberally,” 
answered  Rameau. 

“  I  take  that  compliment  to  myself,  cher  confre're ;  for  though 
the  expenses  of  starting  the  Sens  Commun ,  and  the  caution 
money  lodged  were  found  by  a  friend  of  mine,  that  was  as 
a  loan,  which  I  have  long  since  repaid,  and  the  property  in 
the  journal  is  now  exclusively  mine.  I  have  to  thank  you 
not  only  for  your  own  brilliant  contributions,  but  for  those 
of  the  colleagues  you  secured.  Monsieur  Savarin’s  piquant 
criticisms  were  most  valuable  to  us  at  starting.  I  regret  to 
have  lost  his  aid.  But  as  he  has  set  up  a  new  journal  of  his 
own,  even  he  has  not  wit  enough  to  spare  for  another.  A  propos 
of  our  contributors,  I  shall  ask  you  to  present  me  to  the  fair 
author  of  The  Artist’s  Daughter.  I  am  of  too  prosaic  a 
nature  to  appreciate  justly  the  merits  of  a  roman;  but  I  have 
heard  warm  praise  of  this  story  from  the  young — they  are 
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the  best  judges  of  that  kind  of  literature ;  and  I  can  at  least 
understand  the  worth  of  a  contributor  who  trebled  the  sale 
of  our  journal.  It  is  a  misfortune  to  us,  indeed,  that  her  work 
is  completed,  but  I  trust  that  the  sum  sent  to  her  through  our 
publisher  suffices  to  tempt  her  to  favour  us  with  another  roman 
in  series.” 

“  Mademoiselle  Cicogna,”  said  Rameau,  with  a  somewhat 
sharper  intonation  of  his  sharp  voice,  “  has  accepted  for  the 
republication  of  her  roman  in  a  separate  form  terms  which 
attest  the  worth  of  her  genius,  and  has  had  offers  from  other 
journals  for  a  serial  tale  of  even  higher  amount  than  the  sum 
so  generously  sent  to  her  through  your  publisher.” 

“  Has  she  accepted  them,  Monsieur  Rameau  ?  If  so,  tant  pis 
pour  vous.  Pardon  me,  I  mean  that  your  salary  suffers  in 
proportion  as  the  Sens  Commun  declines  in  sale.” 

“  She  has  not  accepted  them.  I  advised  her  not  to  do  so  until 
she  could  compare  them  with  those  offered  by  the  proprietor  of 
the  Sens  Commun .” 

“  And  your  advice  guides  her  ?  Ah,  cher  confrere ,  you  are 
a  happy  man! — you  have  influence  over  this  young  aspirant  to 
the  fame  of  a  De  Stael  or  a  Georges  Sand.” 

“  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have  some,”  answered  Rameau, 
smiling  loftily  as  he  helped  himself  to  another  tumbler  of 
Volnay  wine — excellent,  but  rather  heady. 

“  So  much  the  better.  I  leave  you  free  to  arrange  terms 
with  Mademoiselle  Cicogna,  higher  than  she  can  obtain  else¬ 
where,  and  kindly  contrive  my  own  personal  introduction  to 
her — you  have  breakfasted  already  ? — permit  me  to  offer  you 
a  cigar — excuse  me  if  I  do  not  bear  you  company ;  I  seldom 
smoke — never  of  a  morning.  Now  to  business,  and  the  state 
of  France.  Take  that  easy-chair,  seat  yourself  comfortably. 
So !  Listen !  If  ever  Mephistopheles  revisit  the  earth,  how 
he  will  laugh  at  Universal  Suffrage  and  Vote  by  Ballot 
in  an  old  country  like  France,  as  things  to  be  admired  by 
educated  men,  and  adopted  by  friends  of  genuine  freedom  !” 

“  I  don’t  understand  you,”  said  Rameau. 

“  In  this  respect  at  least,  let  me  hope  that  I  can  furnish  you 
with  understanding.” 
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“  The  Emperor  has  resorted  to  a  plebiscite — viz.,  a  vote  by 
ballot  and  universal  suffrage — as  to  certain  popular  changes  which 
circumstances  compel  him  to  substitute  for  his  former  personal 
rule.  Is  there  a  single  intelligent  Liberal  who  is  not  against 
that  plebiscite  ? — is  there  any  such  who  does  not  know  that 
the  appeal  of  the  Emperor  to  universal  suffrage  and  vote  by 
ballot  must  result  in  a  triumph  over  all  the  variations  of 
free  thought,  by  the  unity7  which  belongs  to  Order,  represented 
through  an  able  man  at  the  head  of  the  State  ?  The  multitude 
never  comprehend  principles ;  principles  are  complex  ideas ; 
they  comprehend  a  single  idea,  and  the  simplest  idea  is,  a  Name 
that  rids  their  action  of  all  responsibility  to  thought. 

“Well,  in  France  there  are  principles  superabundant  which 
you  can  pit  against  the  principle  of  Imperial  rule.  But  there 
is  not  one  name  you  can  pit  against  Napoleon  the  Third  ; 
therefore,  I  steer  our  little  bark  in  the  teeth  of  the  popular 
gale  when  I  denounce  the  plebiscite ,  and  Le  Sens  Commun  will 
necessarily  fall  in  sale — it  is  beginning  to  fall  already.  We  shall 
have  the  educated  men  with  us,  the  rest  against.  In  every 
country — even  in  China,  where  all  are  highly  educated — a  few 
must  be  yet  more  highly  educated  than  the  many.  Monsieur 
Rameau,  I  desire  to  overthrow  the  Empire :  in  order  to  do 
that,  it  is  not  enough  to  have  on  my  side  the  educated  men, 
I  must  have  the  canaille — the  canaille  of  Paris  and  of  the 
manufacturing  towns.  But  I  use  the  canaille  for  my  purpose 
— I  don’t  mean  to  enthrone  it.  You  comprehend  ? — the  canaille 
quiescent  is  simply  mud  at  the  bottom  of  a  stream  ;  the  canaille 
agitated  is  mud  at  the  surface.  But  no  man  capable  of  three 
ideas  builds  the  palaces  and  senates  of  civilised  society  out  of 
mud,  be  it  at  the  top  or  the  bottom  of  an  ocean.  Can  either 
you  or  I  desire  that  the  destinies  of  France  shall  be  swayed  by 
coxcombical  artisans  who  think  themselves  superior  to  every 
man  who  writes  grammar,  and  whose  idea  of  a  commonwealth 
is  the  confiscation  of  private  property  ?  ” 

Rameau,  thoroughly  puzzled  by  this  discourse,  bowed  his 
head,  and  replied  whisperingly,  “  Proceed.  You  are  against  the 
Empire,  yet  against  the  populace! — What  are  you  for?  not,  surely, 
the  Legitimists  ?—  'are  you  Republican  ?  Orleanist  ?  or  what  ?  ” 
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“Your  questions  are  very  pertinent,”  answered  the  Vicomte, 
courteously,  “and  my  answer  shall  be  very  frank.  I  am 
against  absolute  rule,  whether  under  a  Buonaparte  or  a  Bourbon. 
I  am  for  a  free  State,  whether  under  a  constitutional  hereditary 
sovereign  like  the  English  or  Belgian,  or  whether,  republican 
in  name,  it  be  less  democratic  than  constitutional  monarchy 
in  practice,  like  the  American.  But  as  a  man  interested  in 
the  fate  of  Le  Sens  Commun ,  I  hold  in  profound  disdain  all 
crotchets  for  revolutionising  the  elements  of  Human  Nature. 
Enough  of  this  abstract  talk.  To  the  point.  You  are  of 
course  aware  of  the  violent  meetings  held  by  the  Socialists, 
nominally  against  the  plebiscite ,  really  against  the  Emperor 
himself  ?  ” 

“Yes,  I  know  at  least  that  the  working  class  are  extremely 
discontented  ;  the  numerous  strikes  last  month  were  not  on  a 
mere  question  of  wages — they  were  against  the  existing  forms 
of  society.  And  the  articles  by  Pierre  Firmin  which  brought 
me  into  collision  with  the  Government,  seemed  to  differ  from 
what  you  now  say.  They  approve  those,  strikes  ;  they  appeared 
to  sympathise  with  the  revolutionary  meetings  at  Belleville  and 
Montmartre.” 

<f  Of  course — we  use  coarse  tools  for  destroying  ;  we  cast  them 
aside  for  finer  ones  when  we  want  to  reconstruct. 

“  I  attended  one  of  those  meetings  last  night.  See,  I  have 
a  pass  for  all  such  assemblies,  signed  by  some  dolt  who  cannot 
even  spell  the  name  he  assumes — ‘ Pom-de-Tairl  A  commissary 
of  police  sat  yawning  at  the  end  of  the  orchestra,  his  secretary 
by  his  side,  while  the  orators  stammer  out  fragments  of  would- 
be  thunderbolts.  Commissary  of  police  yawns  more  wearily 
than  before,  secretary  disdains  to  use  his  pen,  seizes  his  pen¬ 
knife  and  pares  his  nails.  Up  rises  a  wild-haired,  weak-limbed 
silhouette  of  a  man,  and  affecting  a  solemnity  of  mien  which 
might  have  become  the  virtuous  Guizot,  moves  this  resolution 
— ‘  The  French  people  condemns  Charles  Louis  Napoleon  the 
Third  to  the  penalty  of  perpetual  hard  labour.’  Then  up 
rises  the  commissary  of  police  and  says  quietly,  ‘  I  declare  this 
meeting  at  an  end.’ 

“  Sensation  among  the  audience — they  gesticulate  -  -  they 
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screech — they  bellow — the  commissary  puts  on  his  great-coat 
— the  secretary  gives  a  last  touch  to  his  nails  and  pockets  his 
penknife — the  audience  disperses — the  silhouette  of  a  man  effaces 
itself — all  is  over.” 

“You  describe  the  scene  most  wittily,”  said  Rameau,  laughing, 
but  the  laugh  was  constrained.  A  would-be  cynic  himself,  there 
was  a  something  grave  and  earnest  in  the  real  cynic  that  awed 
him. 

“  What  conclusion  do  you  draw  from  such  a  scene,  cher 
t>olte  ?  ”  asked  De  Mauleon,  fixing  his  keen  quiet  eyes  on 
Rameau. 

“What  conclusion  ?  Well,  that — that - ” 

“  Yes,  continue.” 

“  That  the  audience  were  sadly  degenerated  from  the  time 
when  Mirabeau  said  to  a  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  ‘  We  are 
here  by  the  power  of  the  French  people,  and  nothing  but  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  shall  expel  us.’  ” 

“  Spoken  like  a  poet,  a  -French  poet.  I  suppose  you  admire 
M.  Victor  Hugo.  Conceding  that  he  would  have  employed  a 
more  sounding  phraseology,  comprising  more  absolute  ignorance 
of  men,  times,  and  manners  in  unintelligible  metaphor  and  melo¬ 
dramatic  braggadocio,  your  answer  might  have  been  his  ;  but 
pardon  me  if  I  add,  it  would  not  be  that  of  Common  Sensei ’ 

“  Monsieur  le  Vicomte  might  rebuke  me  more  politely,”  said 
Rameau,  colouring  high. 

“Accept  my  apologies;  I  did  not  mean  to  rebuke,  but  to 
instruct.  The  times  are  not  those  of  1789.  And  Nature,  ever 
repeating  herself  in  the  production  of  coxcombs  and  blockheads, 
never  repeats  herself  in  the  production  of  Mirabeaus.  The 
Empire  is  doomed — doomed,  because  it  is  hostile  to  the  free 
play  of  intellect.  Any  Government  that  gives  absolute  pre¬ 
ponderance  to  the  many  is  hostile  to  intellect,  for  intellect  is 
necessarily  confined  to  the  few. 

“  Intellect  is  the  most  revengeful  of  all  the  elements  of 
society.  It  cares  not  what  the  materials  through  which  it 
insinuates  or  forces  its  way  to  its  seat. 

“  I  accept  the  aid  of  Pom-de-Tair.  I  do  not  demean  myself 
to  the  extent  of  writing  articles  that  may  favour  the  principles 
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of  Pom-de-Tair ,  signed  in  the  name  of  Victor  de  Maul^on  or 
of  Pierre  Firmin. 

“  I  will  beg  you,  my  dear  editor,  to  obtain  clever,  smart 
writers,  who  know  nothing  about  Socialists  and  Internationalists, 
who  therefore  will  not  commit  Le  Sens  Commun  by  advocating 
the  doctrines  of  those  idiots,  but  who  will  flatter  the  vanity  of 
the  canaille — vaguely ;  write  any  stuff  they  please  about  the 
renown  of  Paris,  ‘  the  eye  of  the  world,’  ‘  the  sun  of  the  European 
system,’  &c.,  of  the  artisans  of  Paris  as  supplying  soul  to  that 
eye  and  fuel  to  that  sun — any  blague  of  that  sort — genre  Victor 
Hugo ;  but  nothing  definite  against  life  and  property,  nothing 
that  may  not  be  considered  hereafter  as  the  harmless  extra¬ 
vagance  of  a  poetic  enthusiasm.  You  might  write  such 
articles  yourself.  In  fine,  I  want  to  excite  the  multitude, 
and  yet  not  to  commit  our  journal  to  the  contempt  of  the 
few. 

“  Nothing  is  to  be  admitted  that  may  bring  the  law  upon 
us  except  it  be  signed  by  my  name.  There  may  be  a  moment 
in  which  it  would  be  desirable  for  som  body  to  be  sent  to 
prison  :  in  that  case,  I  allow  no  substitute  —  I  go  myself. 

"  Now  you  have  my  most  secret  thoughts.  I  intrust  them 
to  your  judgment  with  entire  confidence.  Monsieur  Lebeau 
gave  you  a  high  character,  which  you  have  hitherto  deserved. 
By  the  way,  have  you  seen  anything  lately  of  that  bourgeois 
conspirator  ?  ” 

“  No,  his  professed  business  of  letter-writer  or  agent  is 
transferred  to  a  clerk,  who  says  M.  Lebeau  is  abroad.” 

“  Ah !  I  don’t  think  that  is  true.  I  fancy  I  saw  him  the  other 
evening  gliding  along  the  lanes  of  Belleville.  He  is  too  con¬ 
firmed  a  conspirator  to  be  long  out  of  Paris  ;  no  place  like 
Paris  for  seething  brains.” 

“Have  you  known  M.  Lebeau  long  ?”  asked  Rameau. 

“Ay,  many  years.  We  are  both  Norman  by  birth,  as  you 
may  perceive  by  something  broad  in  our  accent.” 

“Ha!  I  knew  your  voice  was  familiar  to  me;  certainly  it 
does  remind  me  of  Lebeau’s.” 

“Normans  are  like  each  other  in  many  things  besides  voice 
and  accent — obstinacy,  for  instance,  in  clinging  to  ideas  once 
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formed  ;  this  makes  them  good  friends  and  steadfast  enemies. 
I  would  advise  no  man  to  make  an  enemy  of  Lebeau. 

“  Au  revoir,  cher  confrere.  Do  not  forget  to  present  me  tc 
Mademoiselle  Cicogna.” 


CHAPTER  II. 

On  leaving  De  Mauleon  and  regaining  his  coupi,  Rameau  felt 
at  once  bewildered  and  humbled,  for  he  was  not  prepared  foi 
the  tone  of  careless  superiority  which  the  Vicomte  assumed  ovei 
him.  He  had  expected  to  be  much  complimented,  and  he  com¬ 
prehended  vaguely  that  he  had  been  somewhat  snubbed.  He 
was  not  only  irritated — he  was  bewildered,  for  De  Maul6on’s 
political  disquisitions  did  not  leave  any  clear  or  definite  idea  on 
his  mind  as  to  the  principles  which  as  editor  of  the  Sens  Commnn 
he  was  to  see  adequately  represented  and  carried  out.  In 
truth,  Rameau  was  one  of  those  numerous  Parisian  politicians 
who  have  read  little  and  reflected  less  on  the  government  of 
men  and  States.  Envy  is  said  by  a  great  French  writer  to  be 
the  vice  of  Democracies.  Envy  certainly  had  made  Rameau  a 
democrat.  He  could  talk  and  write  glibly  enough  upon  the 
themes  of  equality  and  fraternity,  and  was  so  far  an  ultra¬ 
democrat  that  he  thought  moderation  the  sign  of  a  mediocre 
understanding. 

De  Mauleon’s  talk,  therefore,  terribly  perplexed  him.  It  was 
unlike  anything  he  had  heard  before.  Its  revolutionary  pro¬ 
fessions,  accompanied  with  so  much  scorn  for  the  multitude,  and 
the  things  the  multitude  desired,  were  Greek  to  him.  He  was 
not  shocked  by  the  cynicism  which  placed  wisdom  in  using  the 
passions  of  mankind  as  tools  for  the  interests  of  an  individual  ; 
but  he  did  not  understand  the  frankness  of  its  avowal. 

Nevertheless  the  man  had  dominated  over  and  subdued  him. 
He  recognised  the  power  of  his  contributor  without  clearly 
analysing  its  nature — a  power  made  up  of  large  experience  of 
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life,  of  cold  examination  of  doctrines  that  heated  others — of 
patrician  calm — of  intellectual  sneer — of  collected  confidence 
in  self. 

Besides,  Rameau  felt,  with  a  nervous  misgiving,  that  in  this 
man,  who  so  boldly  proclaimed  his  contempt  for  the  instruments 
he  used,  he  had  found  a  master.  De  Mauleon,  then,  was 
sole  proprietor  of  the  journal  from  which  Rameau  drew  his 
resources;  might  at  any  time  dismiss  him;  might  at  anytime 
involve  the  journal  in  penalties  which,  even  if  Rameau  could 
escape  in  his  official  capacity  as  editor,  still  might  stop  the  Sens 
Comviun,  and  with  it  Rameau’s  luxurious  subsistence. 

Altogether  the  visit  to  De  Mauleon  had  been  anything  but  a 
pleasant  one.  He  sought,  as  the  carriage  rolled  on,  to  turn 
his  thoughts  £o  more  agreeable  subjects,  and  the  image  of 
Isaura  rose  before  him.  To  do  him  justice  he  had  learned  to 
love  this  girl  as  well  as  his  nature  would  permit :  he  loved  her 
with  the  whole  strength  of  his  imagination,  and  though  his  heart 
was  somewhat  cold,  his  imagination  was  very  ardent.  He  loved 
her  also  with  the  whole  strength  of  his  vanity,  and  vanity  was 
even  a  more  preponderant  organ  of  his  system  than  imagination. 
To  carry  off  as  his  prize  one  who  had  already  achieved  celebrity, 
whose  beauty  and  fascination  of  manner  were  yet  more  acknow¬ 
ledged  than  her  genius,  would  certainly  be  a  glorious  triumph. 

Every  Parisian  of  Rameau’s  stamp  looks  forward  in  marriage 
to  a  brilliant  salon.  What  salon  more  brilliant  than  that  which 
he  and  Isaura  united  could  command  ?  He  had  long  conquered 
his  early  impulse  of  envy  at  Isaura’s  success, — in  fact  that  suc¬ 
cess  had  become  associated  with  his  own,  and  had  contributed 
greatly  to  his  enrichment.  So  that  to  other  motives  of  love 
he  might  add  the  prudential  one  of  interest.  Rameau  wrell 
knew  that  his  own  vein  of  composition,  however  lauded  by 
the  cliques,  and  however  unrivalled  in  his  own  eyes,  was  not 
one  that  brings  much  profit  in  the  market.  He  compared 
himself  to  those  poets  who  are  too  far  in  advance  of  their  time 
to  be  quite  as  sure  of  bread  and  cheese  as  they  are  of  immortal 
fame. 

But  he  regarded  Isaura’s  genius  as  of  a  lower  order,  and  a 
hing  in  itself  very  marketable.  Marry  her,  and  the  bread  and 
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cheese  were  so  certain  that  he  might  elaborate  as  slowly  as  he 
pleased  the  verses  destined  to  immortal  fame.  Then  he  should 
be  independent  of  inferior  creatures  like  Victor  de  Mauldon. 
But  while  Rameau  convinced  himself  that  he  was  passionately 
in  love  with  Isaura,  he  could  not  satisfy  himself  that  she  was 
in  love  with  him. 

Though  during  the  past  year  they  had  seen  each  other 
constantly,  and  their  literary  occupations  had  produced  many 
sympathies  between  them — though  he  had  intimated  that  many 
of  his  most  eloquent  love^poems  were  inspired  by  her — though 
he  had  asserted  in  prose,  very  pretty  prose  too,  that  she  was 
all  that  youthful  poets  dream  of, — yet  she  had  hitherto  treated 
such  declarations  with  a  playful  laugh,  accepting  them  as 
elegant  compliments  inspired  by  Parisian  gallantry;  and  he 
felt  an  angry  and  sore  foreboding  that  if  he  were  to  insist  too 
seriously  on  the  earnestness  of  their  import  and  ask  her  plainly 
to  be  his  wife,  her  refusal  would  be  certain,  and  his  visits  to  her 
house  might  be  interdicted. 

Still  Isaura  was  unmarried,  still  she  had  refused  offers  of 
marriage  from  men  higher  placed  than  himself,— still  he  divined 
no  one  whom  she  could  prefer.  And  as  he  now  leaned  back 
in  his  coupt  he  muttered  to  himself,  “  Oh,  if  I  could  but  get 
rid  of  that  little  demon  Julie,  I  would  devote  myself  so 
completely  to  winning  Isaura’s  heart  that  I  must  succeed ! 
— but  how  to  get  rid  of  Julie?  She  so  adores  me,  and  is  so 
headstrong !  She  is  capable  of  going  to  Isaura — showing  my 
letters — making  such  a  scene  !” 

Here  he  checked  the  carriage  at  a  cafe  on  the  Boulevard, 
— descended,  imbibed  two  glasses  of  absinthe,  —  and  then 
feeling  much  emboldened,  remounted  his  coapt  and  directed 
the  driver  to  Isaura’s  apartment 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Yes,  celebrities  are  of  rapid  growth  in  the  salons  of  Paris 
Far  more  solid  than  that  of  Rameau,  far  more  brilliant  than 
that  of  De  Mauleon,  was  the  celebrity  which  Isaura  had  now 
acquired.  She  had  been  unable  to  retain  the  pretty  suburban 

villa  at  A - .  The  owner  wanted  to  alter  and  enlarge  it 

for  his  own  residence,  and  she  had  been  persuaded  by  Signora 
Venosta,  who  was  always  sighing  for  fresh  salons  to  conquer,  to 
remove  (towards  the  close  of  the  previous  year)  to  apartments  in 
the  centre  of  the  Parisian  beau  monde.  Without  formally  pro¬ 
fessing  to  receive,  on  one  evening  in  the  week  her  salon  was 
open  to  those  who  had  eagerly  sought  her  acquaintance — 
comprising  many  stars  in  the  world  of  fashion,  as  well  as  those 
in  the  world  of  art  and  letters.  And  as  she  had  now  wholly 
abandoned  the  idea  of  the  profession  for  which  her  voice  had 
been  cultivated,  she  no  longer  shrank  from  the  exercise  of  her 
surpassing  gift  of  song  for  the  delight  of  private  friends.  Her 
physician  had  withdrawn  the  interdict  on  such  exercise. 

His  skill,  aided  by  the  rich  vitality  of  her  constitution,  had 
triumphed  over  all  tendencies  to  the  malady  for  which  he  had 
been  consulted.  To  hear  Isaura  Cicogna  sing  in  her  own  house 
was  a  privilege  sought  and  prized  by  many  who  never  read  a 
word  of  her  literary  compositions.  A  good  critic  of  a  book  is 
rare  ;  but  good  judges  of  a  voice  are  numberless.  Adding  this 
attraction  of  song  to  her  youth,  her  beauty,  her  frank  powers  of 
converse — an  innocent  sweetness  of  manner  free  from  all 

F 

conventional  affectation — and  to  the  fresh  novelty  of  a  genius 
which  inspired  the  young  with  enthusiasm  and  beguiled  the  old 
to  indulgence,  it  was  no  wonder  that  Isaura  became  a  celebrity 
at  Paris. 

Perhaps  it  was  a  wonder  that  her  head  was  not  turned  by  the 
adulation  that  surrounded  her.  But  I  believe,  be  it  said  with 
diffidence,  that  a  woman  of  mind  so  superior  that  the  mind 
never  pretends  to  efface  the  heart,  is  less  intoxicated  with 
flattery  than  a  man  equally  exposed  to  it 
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It  is  the  strength  of  her  heart  that  keeps  her  head  sober. 
Isaura  had  never  yet  overcome  her  first  romance  of  love  ;  as  yet, 
amid  all  her  triumphs,  there  was  not  a  day  in  which  her 
thoughts  did  not  wistfully,  mournfully,  fly  back  to  those 
blessed  moments  in  which  she  felt  her  cheek  colour  before 
a  look,  her  heart  beat  at  the  sound  of  a  footfall.  Perhaps  if 
there  had  been  the  customary  finis  to  this  young  romance — the 
lover’s  deliberate  renunciation,  his  formal  farewell — the  girl’s 
pride  would  ere  this,  have  conquered  her  affection, — possibly — 
who  knows  ? — replaced  it. 

But,  reader,  be  you  male  or  female,  have  you  ever  known  this 
sore  trial  of  affection  and  pride,  that  from  some  cause  or  other, 
to  you  mysterious,  the  dear  intercourse  to  which  you  had 
accustomed  the  secret  life  of  your  life,  abruptly  ceases  ;  you 
know  that  a  something  has  come  between  you  and  the  beloved 
which  you  cannot  distinguish,  cannot  measure,  cannot  guess,  and 
therefore  cannot  surmount ;  and  you  say  to  yourself  at  the  dead 
of  solitary  night,  “  Oh  for  an  explanation  !  Oh  for  one  meeting 
more !  All  might  be  so  easily  set  right ;  or  if  not,  I  should 
know  the  worst,  and  knowing  it,  could  conquer  !  ” 

This  trial  was  Isaura’s.  There  had  been  no  explanation,  no 
last  farewell  between  her  and  Graham.  She  divined — no  woman 
lightly  makes  a  mistake  there — that  he  loved  her !  She  knew 
that  this  dread  something  had  intervened  between  her  and  him 
when  he  took  leave  of  her  before  others  so  many  months  ago  ; 
that  this  dread  something  still  continued — what  was  it  ?  She 
was  certain  that  it  would  vanish,  could  they  but  once  meet  again 
and  not  before  others.  Oh  for  such  a  meeting  ! 

She  could  not  herself  destroy  hope.  She  could  not  marry 
another.  She  would  have  no  heart  to  give  to  another  while 
he  was  free,  while  in  doubt  if  his  heart  was  still  her  own.  And 
thus  her  pride  did  not  help  her  to  conquer  her  affection. 

Of  Graham  Vane  she  heard  occasionally.  He  had  ceased  to 
correspond  with  Savarin  ;  but  among  those  who  most  frequented 
her  salon  were  the  Morleys.  Americans  so  well  educated  and  so 
well  placed  as  the  Morleys  knew  something  about  every  English¬ 
man  of  the  social  station  of  Graham  Vane.  Isaura  learned  from 
them  that  Graham  after  a  tour  on  the  Continent,  had  returned 
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to  England  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  had  been  invited 
to  stand  fo  '  Parliament,  had  refused,  that  his  name  was  in  the 
list  published  by  the  Morning  Post  of  the  kite  whose  arrivals 
in  London,  or  whose  presence  at  dinner-tables,  is  recorded  as  an 
event.  That  the  Athenoeum  had  mentioned  a  rumour  that 
Graham  Vane  was  the  author  of  a  political  pamphlet  which, 
published  anonymously,  had  made  no  inconsiderable  sensation. 
Isaura  sent  to  England  for  that  pamphlet :  the  subject  was  some¬ 
what  dry,  and  the  style,  though  clear  and  vigorous,  was  scarcely 
of  the  eloquence  which  wins  the  admiration  of  women ;  and  yet 
she  learned  every  word  of  it  by  heart. 

We  know  how  little  she  dreamed  that  the  celebrity  which  she 
hailed  as  an  approach  to  him  was  daily  making  her  more  remote. 
The  sweet  labours  she  undertook  for  that  celebrity,  continued 
to  be  sweetened  yet  more  by  secret  association  with  the  absent 
one.  How  many  of  the  passages  most  admired  could  never 
have  been  written  had  he  been  never  known  ! 

And  she  blessed  those  labours  the  more  that  they  upheld  her 
from  the  absolute  feebleness  of  sickened  reverie,  beguiled  her 
from  the  gnawing  torture  of  unsatisfied  conjecture.  She  did 
comply  with  Madame  de  Grantmesnil’s  command — did  pass 
from  the  dusty  beaten  road  of  life  into  green  fields  and  along 
flowery  river-banks,  and  did  enjoy  that  ideal  by-world. 

But  still  the  one  image  which  reigned  over  her  human  heart 
moved  beside  her  in  the  gardens  of  fairyland. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ISAURA  was  seated  in  her  pretty  salon ,  with  the  Venosta 
M.  Savarin,  the  Morleys,  and  the  financier  Louvier,  when 
Rameau  was  announced. 

“Ha!”  cried  Savarin,  "we  were  just  discussing  a  matter 
which  nearly  concerns  you,  cher  poke.  I  have  not  seen  you 
since  the  announcement  that  Pierre  Firmin,  is  no  other  than 
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Victor  de  Mauleon.  Ma  foi,  that  worthy  seems  likely  to  be 
as  dangerous  with  his  pen  as  he  was  once  with  his  sword. 
The  article  in  which  he  revealed  himself  makes  a  sharp  lunge 
on  the  Government. 

“Take  care  of  yourself.  When  hawks  and  nightingales  fly 
together  the  hawk  may  escape,  and  the  nightingale  complain 
of  the  barbarity  of  kings,  in  a  cage:  ‘  flebiliter  gemens  infelix 
avis.  ’  ” 

“  He  is  not  fit  to  conduct  a  journal,”  replied  Rameau,  mag- 
niloquently,  “  who  will  not  brave  a  danger  for  his  body  in 
defence  of  the  right  to  infinity  for  his  thought.” 

“Bravo!”  said  Mrs.  Morley,  clapping  her  pretty  hands. 
“  That  speech  reminds  me  of  home.  The  French  are  very 
much  like  the  Americans  in  their  style  of  oratory.” 

“  So,”  said  Louvier,  “  my  old  friend  the  Vicomte  has  come 
out  as  a  writer,  a  politician,  a  philosopher ;  I  feel  hurt  that  he 
kept  this  secret  from  me  despite  our  intimacy.  I  suppose  you 
knew  it  from  the  first,  M.  Rameau  ?  ” 

“No,  I  was  as  much  taken  by  surprise  as  the  rest  of  the 
world.  You  have  long  known  M.  de  Mauleon?” 

“  Yes,  I  may  say  we  began  life  together — that  is,  much  at  the 
same  time.” 

“  What  is  he  like  in  appearance  ?  ”  asked  Mrs.  Morley. 

“  The  ladies  thought  him  very  handsome  when  he  was 
young,”  replied  Louvier.  “  He  is  still  a  fine-looking  man, 
about  my  height.” 

“I  should  like  to  know  him!”  cried  Mrs.  Morley,  “if  only 
to  tease  that  husband  of  mine.  He  refuses  me  the  dearest 
of  woman’s  rights. — I  can’t  make  him  jealous.” 

“  You  may  have  the  opportunity  of  knowing  this  ci-devant 
Lovelace  very  soon,”  said  Rameau,  “  for  he  has  begged  me 
to  present  him  to  Mademoiselle  Cicogna,  and  I  will  ask 
her  permission  to  do  so,  on  Thursday  evening  when  she 
receives.” 

Isaura,  who  had  hitherto  attended  very  listlessly  to  the 
conversation,  bowed  assent.  “  Any  friend  of  yours  will  be 
welcome.  But  I  own  the  articles  signed  in  the  name  of  Pierre 
Firmin  do  not  prepossess  me  in  favour  of  their  author.” 
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“Why  so?”  asked  Louvier;  “surely  you  are  not  an 
Imperialist  ?  ” 

“  Nay,  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  politician  at  all,  but  there  is 
something  in  the  writing  of  Pierre  Firmin  that  pains  and  chills 
me.” 

“Yet  the  secret  of  its  popularity,”  said  Savarin,  “is  that  it 
says  what  every  one  says — only  better.” 

“  I  see  now  that  it  is  exactly  that  which  displeases  me ;  it 
is  the  Paris  talk  condensed  into  epigram :  the  graver  it  is  the 
less  it  elevates — the  lighter  it  is,  the  more  it  saddens.” 

“  That  is  meant  to  hit  me,”  said  Savarin,  with  his  sunny  laugh 
— “  me  whom  you  call  cynical.” 

“  No,  dear  M.  Savarin  ;  for  above  all  your  cynicism  is  genuine 
gaiety,  and  below  it  solid  kindness.  You  have  that  which  I  do 
not  find  in  M.  de  Mauleon’s  writing,  nor  often  in  the  talk  of 
the  salon — you  have  youthfulness.” 

“Youthfulness  at  sixty — flatterer!  ” 

“  Genius  does  not  count  its  years  by  the  almanac,”  said  Mrs. 
Morley,  “  I  know  what  Isaura  means — she  is  quite  right ; 
there  is  a  breath  of  winter  in  M.  de  Mauldon’s  style,  and  an 
odour  of  fallen  leaves.  Not  that  his  diction  wants  vigour;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  crisp  with  hoar-frost.  But  the  sentiments 
conveyed  by  the  diction  are  those  of  a  nature  sear  and  withered. 
And  it  is  in  this  combination  of  brisk  words  and  decayed 
feelings  that  his  writing  represents  the  talk  and  mind  of  Paris. 
He  and  Paris  are  always  fault-finding :  fault-finding  is  the 
attribute  of  old  age.” 

Colonel  Morley  looked  round  with  pride,  as  much  as  to  say 
— “  clever  talker  my  wife.” 

Savarin  understood  that  look,  and  replied  to  it  courteously. 
“  Madame  has  a  gift  of  expression  which  Emile  de  Girardin 
can  scarcely  surpass.  But  when  she  blames  us  for  fault-finding, 
can  she  expect  the  friends  of  liberty  to  praise  the  present  style 
of  things  ?  ” 

“  I  should  be  obliged  to  the  friends  of  liberty,”  said  the 
Colonel,  drily,  “  to  tell  me  how  that  state  of  things  is  to  be 
mended.  I  find  no  enthusiasm  for  the  Orleanists,  none  for 
a  Republic;  people  sneer  at  religion;  no  belief  in  a  cause. 
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no  adherence  to  an  opinion.  But  the  worst  of  it  is  that,  like 
all  people  who  are  blasts,  the  Parisians  are  eager  for  strange 
excitement,  and  ready  to  listen  to  any  oracle  who  promises 
a  relief  from  indififerentism.  This  it  is  which  makes  the  Press 
more  dangerous  in  France  than  it  is  in  any  other  country. 
Elsewhere  the  Pit  sometimes  leads,  sometimes  follows,  public 
opinion.  Here  there  is  no  public  opinion  to  consult,  and  instead 
of  opinion  the  Press  represents  passion.” 

“  My  dear  Colonel  Morley,”  said  Savarin,  “  I  hear  you  very 
often  say  that  a  Frenchman  cannot  understand  America. 
Permit  me  to  observe  that  an  American  cannot  understand 
France — or  at  least  Paris.  A  propos  of  Paris — that  is  a  large 
speculation  of  yours,  Louvier,  in  the  new  suburb.” 

“  And  a  very  sound  one ;  I  advise  you  to  invest  in  it.  I 
can  secure  you  at  present  5  per  cent,  on  the  rental  ;  that  is 
nothing — the  houses  will  be  worth  double  when  the  Rue  de 
Louvier  is  completed.” 

“Alas!  I  have  no  money;  my  new  journal  absorbs  all  my  capital.” 

"  Shall  I  transfer  the  money  I  hold  for  you,  Signorina,  and 
add  to  them  whatever  you  may  have  made  by  your  delightful 
roman,  as  yet  lying  idle,  to  this  investment  ?  I  cannot  say 
more  in  its  favour  than  this — I  have  embarked  a  very  large 
portion  of  my  capital  in  the  Rue  de  Louvier,  and  I  flatter 
myself  that  I  am  not  one  of  those  men  who  persuade  their 
friends  to  do  a  foolish  thing  by  setting  them  the  example.” 

“Whatever  you  advise  on  such  a  subject,”  said  Isaura, 
graciously,  “  is  sure  to  be  as  wise  as  it  is  kindl" 

“You  consent,  then?” 

“  Certainly.” 

Here  the  Venosta,  who  had  been  listening  with  great  atten¬ 
tion  to  Louvier’s  commendation  of  this  investment,  drew  him 
aside,  and  whispered  in  his  ear — “  I  suppose,  M.  Louvier,  that 
one  can’t  put  a  little  money — a  very  little  money — poco-poco- 
pocolino,  into  your  street.” 

“  Into  my  street !  Ah,  I  understand — into  the  speculation 
of  the  Rue  de  Louvier!  Certainly  you  can.  Arrangements 
are  made  on  purpose  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  smallest 
capitalists — from  500  francs  upwards.” 
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“  And  you  feel  quite  sure  that  we  shall  double  our  money 
when  the  street  is  completed — I  should  not  like  to  have  my 
brains  in  my  heels.”1 

“  More  than  double  it,  I  hope,  long  before  the  street  is 
completed.” 

“  I  have  saved  a  little  money  • —  very  little.  I  have  no 
relations,  and  I  mean  to  leave  it  all  to  the  Signorina  ;  and 
if  it  could  be  doubled,  why,  there  would  be  twice  as  much 
to  leave  her  ” 

“So  there  would,”  said  Louvier.  “You  can’t  do  better  than 
put  it  all  into  the  Rue  de  Louvier.  I  will  send  you  the 
necessary  papers  to-morrow,  when  I  send  hers  to  the  Signorina.” 

Louvier  here  turned  to  address  himself  to  Colonel  Morley, 
but  finding  that  degenerate  son  of  America  indisposed  to  get 
cent  per  cent,  for  his  money  when  offered  by  a  Parisian,  he 
very  soon  took  his  leave.  The  other  visitors  followed  his 
example,  except  Rameau,  who  was  left  alone  with  the  Venosta 
and  Isaura.  The  former  had  no  liking  for  Rameau,  who  showed 
her  none  of  the  attentions  her  innocent  vanity  demanded,  and 
she  soon  took  herself  off  to  her  own  room  to  calculate  the 
amount  of  her  savings,  and  dream  of  the  Rue  de  Louvier  and 
“golden  joys.” 

Rameau  approaching  his  chair  to  Isaura’s  then  com¬ 
menced  conversation,  drily  enough,  upon  pecuniary  matters; 
acquitting  himself  of  the  mission  with  which  De  Mauleon  had 
charged  him,  the  request  for  a  new  work  from  her  pen  for  the 
Sens  Commun,  and  the  terms  that  ought  to  be  asked  for 
compliance.  The  young  lady-author  shrank  from  this  talk. 
Her  private  income  though  modest,  sufficed  for  her  wants, 
and  she  felt  a  sensitive  shame  in  the  sale  of  her  thoughts 
and  fancies. 

Putting  hurriedly  aside  the  mercantile  aspect  of  the  question, 
she  said  that  she  had  no  other  work  in  her  mind  at  present 
— that,  whatever  her  vein  of  invention  might  be  it  flowed 
at  its  own  will,  and  could  not  be  commanded. 

“Nay,”  said  Rameau,  “this  is  not  true.  We  fancy,  in  our 
hours  of  indolence,  that  we  must  wait  for  inspiration  ;  but  once 

*  “  Avere  il  ccrvello  nella  calcagna,” — viz.,  to  act  without  prudent  reflection. 
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force  ourselves  to  work,  and  ideas  spring  forth  at  the  wave  of 
the  pen.  You  may  believe  me  here — I  speak  from  experience  : 
I,  compelled  to  work,  and  in  modes  not  to  my  taste — I  do  my 
task  I  know  not  how.  I  rub  the  lamp,  1  the  genius  comes.'  ” 

“  I  have  read  in  some  English  author  that  motive  power  is 
necessary  to  continued  labour :  you  have  motive  power.  I  have 
none.” 

“  I  do  not  quite  understand  you.  ” 

“  I  mean  that  a  strong  ruling  motive  is  required  to  persist  in 
any  regular  course  of  action  that  needs  effort :  the  motive  with 
the  majority  of  men  is  the  need  of  subsistence  ;  with  a  large 
number  (as  in  trades  or  professions),  not  actually  want,  but  a 
desire  of  gain,  and  perhaps  of  distinction,  in  their  calling  :  the 
desire  of  professional  distinction  expands  into  the  longings  for 
more  comprehensive  fame,  more  exalted  honours,  with  the  few 
who  become  great  writers,  soldiers,  statesmen,  orators.” 

“  And  do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  no  such  motive  ?  ” 

“  None  in  the  sting  of  want,  none  in  the  desire  of  gain.” 

“  But  fame  ?  ” 

“  Alas  !  I  thought  so  once.  I  know  not  now — I  begin  to 
doubt  if  fame  should  be  sought  by  women.”  This  was  said 
very  dejectedly. 

“Tut,  dearest  Signorina !  what  gadfly  has  stung  you?  Your 
doubt  is  a  weakness  unworthy  of  your  intellect ;  and  even  were 
it  not,  genius  is  destiny  and  will  be  obeyed  :  you  must  write, 
despite  yourself — and  your  writing  must  bring  fame,  whether 
you  wish  it  or  not.” 

Isaura  was  silent,  her  head  drooped  on  her  breast — there 
were  tears  in  her  downcast  eyes. 

Rameau  took  her  hand,  which  she  yielded  to  him  passively, 
and  clasping  it  in  both  his  own,  he  rushed  on  impulsively. 

“  Oh,  I  know  what  these  misgivings  are  when  we  feel  ourselves 
solitary,  unloved  :  how  often  have  they  been  mine  !  But  how 
different  would  labour  be  if  shared  and  sympathised  with 
by  a  congenial  mind,  by  a  heart  that  beats  in  unison  with 
one’s  own  !  ” 

Isaura’s  breast  heaved  beneath  her  robe,  she  sighed  softly. 

“And  then  how  sweet  the  fame  of  which  the  one  we  love  is 
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proud  !  how  trifling  becomes  the  pang  of  some  malignant  de¬ 
preciation,  which  a  word  from  the  beloved  one  can  soothe ! 
O  Signorina  !  O  Isaura !  are  we  not  made  for  each  other  ? 
Kindred  pursuits,  hopes  and  fears  in  common  ;  the  same  race 
to  run,  the  same  goal  to  win  !  I  need  a  motive,  stronger  than 
I  have  yet  known  for  the  persevering  energy  that  insures 
success :  supply  to  me  that  motive.  Let  me  think  that  what¬ 
ever  I  win  in  the  strife  of  the  world  is  a  tribute  to  Isaura.  No, 
do  not  seek  to  withdraw  this  hand,  let  me  claim  it  as  mine  for 
life.  I  love  you  as  man  never  loved  before — do  not  reject 
my  love.” 

They  say  the  woman  who  hesitates  is  lost.  Isaura  hesitated, 
but  was  not  yet  lost.  The  words  she  listened  to  moved  her 
deeply.  Offers  of  marriage  she  had  already  received  :  one  from 
a  rich  middle-aged  noble,  a  devoted  musical  virtuoso  ;  one  from 
a  young  avocat  fresh  from  the  provinces,  and  somewhat  calculat¬ 
ing  on  her  dot ;  one  from  a  timid  but  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
her  genius  and  her  beauty,  himself  rich,  handsome,  of  good 
birth,  but  with  shy  manners  and  faltering  tongue. 

But  these  had  made  their  proposals  with  the  formal  respect 
habitual  to  French  decorum  in  matrimonial  proposals.  Words 
so  eloquently  impassioned  as  Gustave  Rameau’s  had  never 
before  thrilled  her  ears.  Yes,  she  was  deeply  moved ;  and 
yet,  by  that  very  emotion  she  knew  that  it  was  not  to  the 
love  of  this  wooer  that  her  heart  responded. 

There  is  a  circumstance  in  the  history  of  courtship  familiar  to 
the  experience  of  many  women,  that  while  the  suitor  is  pleading 
his  cause,  his  language  may  touch  every  fibre  in  the  heart  of  his 
listener,  yet  substitute,  as  it  were,  another  presence  for  his  own. 
She  may  be  saying  to  herself,  “Oh  that  another  had  said  those 
words !  ”  and  be  dreaming  of  the  other,  while  she  hears  the  one. 

Thus  it  was  with  Isaura,  and  not  till  Rameau’s  voice  had 
ceased  did  that  dream  pass  away,  and  with  a  slight  shiver  she 
turned  her  face  towards  the  wooer  sadly  and  pityingly. 

“  It  cannot  be,”  she  said,  in  a  low  whisper  ;  “  I  were  not 
worthy  of  your  love  could  I  accept  it.  Forget  that  you 
have  so  spoken  ;  let  me  still  be  a  friend  admiring  your  genius, 
interested  in  your  career.  I  cannot  be  more.  Forgive  me  if 
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I  unconsciously  led  you  to  think  I  could,  I  am  so  grieved  to 
pain  you.” 

“Am  I  to  understand,”  said  Rameau,  ccldly,.  for  his  amour 
propre  was  resentful,  “  that  the  proposals  of  another  have  been 
more  fortunate  than  mine  ?  ”  And  he  named  the  youngest  and  y 
comeliest  of  those  whom  she  had  rejected. 

“  Certainly  not,”  said  Isaura. 

Rameau  rose  and  went  to  the  window,  turning  his  face  from 
her.  In  reality  he  was  striving  to  collect  his  thoughts  and 
decide  on  the  course  it  were  most  prudent  for  him  now  to 
pursue.  The  fumes  of  the  absinthe  which  had,  despite  his 
previous  forebodings,  emboldened  him  to  hazard  his  avowal 
had  now  subsided  into  the  languid  reaction  which  is  generally 
consequent  on  that  treacherous  stimulus,  a  reaction  not  un¬ 
favourable  to  passionless  reflection.  He  knew  that  if  he  said 
he  could  not  conquer  his  love,  he  would  still  cling  to  hope, 
and  trust  to  perseverance  and  time,  he  should  compel  Isaura 
to  forbid  his  visits,  and  break  off  their  familiar  intercourse. 
This  would  be  fatal  to  the  chance  of  yet  winning  her,  and 
would  also  be  of  serious  disadvantage  to  his  more  worldly 
interests.  Her  literary  aid  might  become  essential  to  the 
journal  on  which  his  fortunes  depended ;  and  at  all  events, 
in  her  conversation,  in  her  encouragement,  in  her  sympathy 
with  the  pains  and  joys  of  his  career,  he  felt  a  support,  a 
comfort,  nay,  an  inspiration.  For  the  spontaneous  gush  of 
her  fresh  thoughts  and  fancies  served  to  recruit  his  own  jaded 
ideas,  and  enlarge  his  own  stinted  range  of  invention.  No,  he 
could  not  commit  himself  to  the  risk  of  banishment  from  Isaura. 

And  mingled  with  meaner  motives  for  discretion,  there  was 
one  of  which  he  was  but  vaguely  conscious,  purer  and  nobler. 
In  the  society  of  this  girl,  in  whom  whatever  was  strong  and 
high  in  mental  organisation  became  so  sweetened  into  feminine 
grace  by  gentleness  of  temper  and  kindliness  of  disposition, 
Rameau  felt  himself  a  better  man.  The  virgin-like  dignity 
with  which  she  moved,  so  untainted  by  a  breath  of  scandal, 
amid  salons  in  which  the  envy  of  virtues  doubted  sought  to 
bring  innocence  itself  into  doubt,  warmed  into  a  genuine 
reverence  the  cynicism  of  his  professed  creed. 
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While  with  her,  while  under  her  chastening  influence,  he  was 
sensible  of  a  poetry  infused  within  him  far  more  true  to  the 
Camoense  than  all  he  had  elaborated  into  verse.  In  these 
moments  he  was  ashamed  of  the  vices  he  had  courted  as 
distractions.  He  imagined  that  with  her  all  his  own,  it  would 
be  easy  to  reform. 

No;  to  withdraw  wholly  from  Isaura  was  to  renounce  his  sole 
chance  of  redemption. 

While  these  thoughts,  which  it  takes  so  long  to  detail,  passed 
rapidly  through  his  brain,  he  felt  a  soft  touch  on  his  arm,  and, 
turning  his  face  slowly,  encountered  the  tender,  compassionate 
eyes  of  Isaura. 

“  Be  consoled,  dear  friend,”  she  said,  with  a  smile,  half  cheering, 
half  mournful.  “  Perhaps  for  all  true  artists  the  solitary  lot  is 
the  best.” 

“  I  will  try  to  think  so,”  answered  Rameau  ;  “and  meanwhile 
I  thank  you  with  a  full  heart  for  the  sweetness  with  which  you 
have  checked  my  presumption — the  presumption  shall  not  be 
repeated.  Gratefully  I  accept  the  friendship  you  deign  to  tender 
me.  You  bid  me  forget  the  words  I  uttered.  Promise  in  turn 
that  you  will  forget  them — or  at  least  consider  them  withdrawn. 
You  will  receive  me  still  as  friend?” 

"  As  friend,  surely  :  yes.  Do  we  not  both  need  friends  ?  ” 
She  held  out  her  hand  as  she  spoke;  he  bent  over  it,  kissed  it 
with  respect,  and  the  interview  thus  closed. 


CHAPTER  V. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  that  day  when  a  man  who  had 
the  appearance  of  a  decent  bourgeois ,  in  the  lower  grades 
of  that  comprehensive  class,  entered  one  of  the  streets  in 
+v>e  Faubourg  Montmartre,  tenanted  chiefly  by  artisans.  He 
paused  at  the  open  doorway  of  a  tall  narrow  house,  and  drew 
back  as  he  heard  footsteps  descending  a  very  gloomy  staircase. 
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The  light  from  a  gas  lamp  on  the  street  fell  full  on  the  face  of 
the  person  thus  quitting  the  house — the  face  of  a  young  and 
handsome  man,  dressed  with  the  quiet  elegance  which  betokened 
one  of  higher  rank  or  fashion  than  that  neighbourhood  was 
habituated  to  find  among  its  visitors.  The  first  comer  retreated 
promptly  into  the  shade,  and,  as  by  sudden  impulse,  drew  his 
hat  low  down  over  his  eyes. 

The  other  man  did  not,  however,  observe  him,  went  his  way 
with  a  quick  step  along  the  street,  and  entered  another  house 
some  yards  distant. 

“What  can  that  pious  Bourbonite  do  here?”  muttered  the 
first  comer.  “  Can  he  be  a  conspirator  ?  Diable !  ’tis  as  dark 
as  Erebus  on  that  staircase.” 

Taking  cautious  hold  of  the  banister,  the  man  now  ascended 
the  stairs.  On  the  landing  of  the  first  floor  there  was  a  gas 
lamp  which  threw  upward  a  faint  ray  that  finally  died  at 
the  third  story.  But  at  that  third  story  the  man’s  journey 
ended  ;  he  pulled  a  bell  at  the  door  to  the  right,  and  in 
another  moment  or  so  the  door  was  opened  by  a  young  woman 
of  twenty-eight  or  thirty,  dressed  very  simply,  but  with  a  certain 
neatness  not  often  seen  in  the  wives  of  artisans  in  the  Faubourg 
Montmartre.  Her  face,  which,  though  pale  and  delicate,  re¬ 
tained  much  of  the  beauty  of  youth,  became  clouded  as  she 
recognised  the  visitor ;  evidently  the  visit  was  not  welcome 
to  her. 

“  Monsieur  Lebeau  again  !”  she  exclaimed,  shrinking  back. 

“  At  your  service,  chere  dame.  The  goodman  is  of  course 
at  home  ?  Ah,  I  catch  sight  of  him,”  and  sliding  by  the 
woman,  M.  Lebeau  passed  the  narrow  lobby  in  which  she 
stood,  through  the  open  door  conducting  into  the  room  in 
which  Armand  Monnier  was  seated,  his  chin  propped  on  his 
hand,  his  elbow  resting  on  a  table,  looking  abstractedly  into 
space.  In  a  corner  of  the  room  two  small  children  were 
playing  languidly  with  a  set  of  bone  tablets,  inscribed  with 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  But  whatever  the  children  were 
doing  with  the  alphabet,  they  were  certainly  not  learning  to 
read  from  it. 

The  room  was  of  fair  size  and  height,  and  by  no  means 
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barely  or  shabbily  furnished.  There  was  a  pretty  clock  on 
the  mantelpiece.  On  the  wall  were  hung  designs  for  the 
decoration  of  apartments,  and  shelves  on  which  were  ranged 
a  few  books. 

The  window  was  open,  and  on  the  sill  were  placed  flower¬ 
pots  ;  you  could  scent  the  odour  they  wafted  into  the  room. 

Altogether  it  was  an  apartment  suited  to  a  skilled  artisan 
earning  high  wages.  From  the  room  we  are  now  in,  branched 
on  one  side  a  small  but  commodious  kitchen  ;  on  the  other 
side,  on  which  the  door  was  screened  by  a  portibre,  with  a 
border  prettily  worked  by  female  hands — some  years  ago, 
for  it  was  faded  now — was  a  bedroom,  communicating  with 
one  of  less  size  in  which  the  children  slept.  We  do  not  enter 
those  additional  rooms,  but  it  may  be  well  here  to  mention 
them  as  indications  of  the  comfortable  state  of  an  intelligent 
skilled  artisan  of  Paris,  who  thinks  he  can  better  that  state 
by  some  revolution  which  may  ruin  his  employer. 

Monnier  started  up  at  the  entrance  of  Lebeau,  and  his 
face  showed  that  he  did  not  share  the  dislike  to  the  visit 
which  that  of  the  female  partner  of  his  life  had  evinced.  On 
the  contrary,  his  smile  was  cordial,  and  there  was  a  hearty  ring 
in  the  voice  which  cried  out — 

“  I  am  glad  to  see  you — something  to  do  ?  Eh  ?  ** 

“Always  ready  to  work  for  liberty,  mon  brave." 

“  I  hope  so  :  what’s  in  the  wind  now  ?  ” 

“O  Armand,  be  prudent — be  prudent!”  cried  the  woman, 
piteously.  “  Do  not  lead  him  into  further  mischief,  Monsieur 
Lebeau  ;  ”  as  she  faltered  forth  the  last  words,  she  bowed  her 
head  over  the  two  little  ones,  and  her  voice  died  in  sobs. 

“  Monnier,”  said  Lebeau,  gravely,  “  Madame  is  right.  I  ought 
not  to  lead  you  into  further  mischief;  there  are  three  in  the  room 
who  have  better  claims  on  you  than - ” 

“  The  cause  of  millions,”  interrupted  Monnier. 

“  No.” 

He  approached  the  woman  and  took  up  one  of  the  children 
very  tenderly,  stroking  back  its  curls  and  kissing  the  face, 
which,  if  before  surprised  and  saddened  by  the  mother’s  sob, 
now  smiled  gaily  under  the  father’s  kiss. 
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“  Canst  thou  doubt,  my  Helo'fse,”  said  the  artisan,  mildly, 
‘  that  whatever  I  do  thou  and  these  are  not  uppermost  in  my 
thoughts  ?  I  act  for  thine  interest  and  theirs — the  world  as  it 
exists  is  the  foe  of  you  three.  The  world  I  would  replace  it 
by  will  be  more  friendly” 

The  poor  woman  made  no  reply,  but  as  he  drew  her  towards 
him,  she  leant  her  head  upon  his  breast  and  wept  quietly. 
Monnier  led  her  thus  from  the  room  whispering  words  of 
soothing.  The  children  followed  the  parents  into  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  chamber.  In  a  few  minutes  Monnier  returned,  shutting 
the  door  behind  him,  and  drawing  the  portih'e  close. 

“You  will  excuse  me,  Citizen,  and  my  poor  wife — wife  she  is 
to  me  and  to  all  who  visit  here,  though  the  law  says  she 
is  not.” 

“  I  respect  Madame  the  more  for  her  dislike  to  myself,”  said 
Lebeau,  with  a  somewhat  melancholy  smile. 

“  Not  dislike  to  you  personally,  Citizen,  but  dislike  to  the 
business  which  she  connects  with  your  visits,  and  she  is  more 
than  usually  agitated  on  that  subject  this  evening,  because,  just 
before  you  came,  another  visitor  had  produced  a  great  effect  on 
her  feelings — poor  dear  H61ofse!” 

“ Indeed  1  how  ?  ” 

“  Well,  I  was  employed  in  the  winter  in  redecorating  the  salon 
and  boudoir  of  Madame  de  Vandemar ;  her  son,  M.  Raoul,  took 
great  interest  in  superintending  the  details.  He  would  some¬ 
times  talk  to  me  very  civilly,  not  only  on  my  work,  but  on 
other  matters.  It  seems  that  Madame  now  wants  something 
done  to  the  salle-a-manger ,  and  asked  old  Gerard— my  late 
master,  you  know — to  send  me.  Of  course  he  said  that  was 
impossible — for,  though  I  was  satisfied  with  my  own  wages,  I 
had  induced  his  other  men  to  strike,  and  was  one  of  the  ring¬ 
leaders  in  the  recent  strike  of  artisans  in  general — a  dangerous 
man,  and  he  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  me  So  M. 
Raoul  came  to  see  and  talk  to  me — scarce  gone  before  you 
rang  at  the  bell — you  might  have  almost  met  him  on  the 
stairs.” 

“  I  saw  a  beau  monsieur  come  out  of  the  house.  And  so  his 
talk  has  affected  Madame.” 
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"Very  much;  it  was  quite  brother-like.  He  is  one  of  the 
religious  set,  and  they  always  get  at  the  weak  side  of  the 
soft  sex.” 

“  Ay,”  said  Lebeau,  thoughtfully  ;  “  if  religion  were  banished 
from  the  laws  of  men,  it  would  still  find  a  refuge  in  the  hearts 
of  women.  But  Raoul  de  Vandemar  did  not  presume  to  preach 
to  Madame  upon  the  sin  of  loving  you  and  your  children  ?  ” 

“  I  should  like  to  have  heard  him  preach  to  her,”  cried 
Monnier,  fiercely.  “No,  he  only  tried  to  reason  with  me  about 
matters  he  could  not  understand.” 

“  Strikes  ?  ” 

“Well,  not  exactly  strikes— he  did  not  contend  that  we  work¬ 
men  had  not  full  right  to  combine  and  to  strike  for  obtaining 
fairer  money’s  worth  for  our  work  ;  but  he  tried  to  persuade  me 
that  where,  as  in  my  case,  it  was  not  a  matter  of  wages,  but 
of  political  principle — of  war  against  capitalists — I  could  but 
injure  myself  and  mislead  others.  He  wanted  to  reconcile 
me  to  old  Gerard,  or  to  let  him  find  me  employment  elsewhere  ; 
and  when  I  told  him  that  my  honour  forbade  me  to  make  terms 
for  myself  till  those  with  whom  I  was  joined  were  satisfied,  he 
said,  ‘  But  if  this  lasts  much  longer,  your  children  will  not  look 
so  rosy  ;  ’  then  poor  Helolse  began  to  wring  her  hands  and  cry, 
and  he  took  me  aside  and  wanted  to  press  money  on  me  as  a 
loan.  He  spoke  so  kindly  that  I  could  not  be  angry  ;  but  when 
he  found  I  would  take  nothing,  he  asked  me  about  some 
families  in  the  street  of  whom  he  had  a  list,  and  who  he  was 
informed,  were  in  great  distress.  That  is  true ;  I  am  feeding 
some  of  them  myself  out  of  my  savings.  You  see,  this  young 
Monsieur  belongs  to  a  society  of  men,  many  as  young  as  he  is, 
which  visits  the  poor  and  dispenses  charity.  I  did  not  feel  I 
had  a  right  to  refuse  aid  for  others,  and  I  told  him  where  his 
money  would  be  best  spent.  I  suppose  he  went  there  when  he 
left  me.” 

“I  know  the  society  you  mean,  that  of  St.  Frangois  de  Siles. 
It  comprises  some  of  the  most  ancient  of  that  old  noblesse  to 
which  the  ouvriers  in  the  great  Revolution  were  so  remorseless.” 

“  We  ouvriers  are  wiser  now ;  we  see  that  in  assailing 
them,  we  gave  ourselves  worse  tyrants  in  the  new  aristocracy 
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of  the  capitalists.  Our  quarrel  now  is  that  of  artisans  against 
employers.” 

“  Of  course,  I  am  aware  of  that;  but  to  leave  general  politics, 
tell  rne  frankly,  How  has  the  strike  affected  you  as  yet  ?  I 
mean  in  purse?  Can  you  stand  its  pressure?  If  not,  you 
are  above  the  false  pride  of  not  taking  help  from  me,  a 
fellow-conspirator,  though  you  were  justified  in  refusing  it 
when  offered  by  Raoul  de  Vandemar,  the  servant  of  the 
Church.” 

“  Pardon,  I  refuse  aid  from  any  one,  except  for  the  common 
cause.  But  do  not  fear  for  me,  I  am  not  pinched  as  yet. 
I  have  had  high  wages  for  some  years,  and  since  I  and  Heloi'se 
came  together,  I  have  not  wasted  a  sou  out  of  doors,  except 
in  the  way  of  public  duty,  such  as  making  converts  at  the 
Jean  Jacques  and  elsewhere  ;  a  glass  of  beer  and  a  pipe  don’t 
cost  much.  And  Helolse  is  such  a  housewife,  so  thrifty,  scolds 
me  if  I  buy  her  a  ribbon,  poor  love !  No  wonder  that  I  would 
pull  down  a  society  that  dares  to  scoff  at  her — dares  to  say 
she  is  not  my  wife,  and  her  children  are  base  born.  No, 
I  have  some  savings  left  yet.  War  to  society,  war  to  the 
knife !  ” 

“Monnier,”  said  Lebeaa,  in  a  voice  that  evinced  emotion, 
“listen  to  me:  I  have  received  injuries  from  society  which, 
when  they  were  fresh,  half-maddened  me — that  is  twenty  years 
ago.  I  would  then  have  thrown  myself  into  any  plot  against 
society  that  proffered  revenge  ;  but  society,  my  friend,  is  a 
wall  of  very  strong  masonry,  as  it  now  stands  ;  it  may  be 
sapped  in  the  course  of  a  thousand  years,  but  stormed  in  a 
day — no.  You  dash  your  head  against  it — you  scatter  your 
brains,  and  you  dislodge  a  stone.  Society  smiles  in  scorn, 
effaces  the  stain,  and  replaces  the  stone.  I  no  longer  war 
against  society.  I  do  war  against  a  system  in  that  society 
which  is  hostile  to  me — systems  in  France  are  easily  over¬ 
thrown.  I  say  this  because  I  want  to  use  you,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  deceive.” 

“  Deceive  me,  bah  !  You  are  an  honest  man,”  cried  Monnier  ; 
and  he  seized  Lebeau’s  hand,  and  shook  it  with  warmth  and 
vigour. 
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“  But  for  you  I  should  have  been  a  mere  grumbler.  No 
doubt  I  should  have  cried  out  where  the  shoe  pinched,  and 
railed  against  laws  that  vex  me ;  but  from  the  moment  you 
first  talked  to  me  I  became  a  new  man.  You  taught  me  to 
act,  as  Rousseau  and  Madame  de  Grantmesnil  had  taught  me 
to  think  and  to  feel.  There  is  my  brother,  a  grumbler  too, 
but  professes  to  have  a  wiser  head  than  mine.  He  is  always 
warning  me  against  you — against  joining  a  strike — against 
doing  anything  to  endanger  my  skin.  I  always  went  by  his 
advice  till  you  taught  me  that  it  was  well  enough  for  women 
to  talk  and  complain  ;  men  should  dare  and  do.” 

“Nevertheless,”  said  Lebeau,  “your  brother  is  a  safer  coun¬ 
sellor  to  a  phe  de  famille  than  I.  I  repeat  what  I  have  so 
often  said  before :  I  desire,  and  I  resolve,  that  the  Empire 
of  M.  Bonaparte  shall  be  overthrown.  I  see  many  concurrent 
circumstances  to  render  that  desire  and  resolve  of  practicable 
fulfilment.  You  desire  and  resolve  the  same  thing.  Up  to 
that  point  we  can  work  together.  I  have  encouraged  your 
action  only  so  far  as  it  served  my  design ;  but  I  separate 
from  you  the  moment  you  would  ask  me  to  aid  your  design 
in  the  hazard  of  experiments  which  the  world  has  never 
yet  favoured,  and  trust  me,  Monnier,  the  world  never  will 
favour.  ” 

“That  remains  to  be  seen,”  said  Monnier,  with  compressed, 
obstinate  lips.  “  Forgive  me,  but  you  are  not  young ;  you 
belong  to  an  old  school.” 

“Poor  young  man  !”  said  Lebeau,  readjusting  his  spectacles, 
“  I  recognise  in  you  the  genius  of  Paris,  be  the  genius  good 
or  evil.  Paris  is  never  warned  by  experience.  Be  it  so.  I 
want  you  so  much,  your  enthusiasm  is  so  fiery,  that  I  can 
concede  no  more  to  the  mere  sentiment  which  makes  me 
say  to  myself,  ‘It  is  a  shame  to  use  this  great-hearted, 
wrong-headed  creature  for  my  personal  ends.’  I  come  at 
once  to  the  point — that  is,  the  matter  on  which  I  seek  you 
this  evening.  At  my  suggestion,  you  have  been  a  ringleader 
in  strikes  which  have  terribly  shaken  the  Imperial  system, 
more  than  its  Ministers  deem  ;  now  I  want  a  man  like  you 
to  assist  in  a  bold  demonstration  against  the  Imperial  resort 
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to  a  rural  priest-ridden  suffrage,  on  the  part  of  the  enlightened 
working  class  of  Paris.” 

“  Good  !  ”  said  Monnier. 

“  In  a  day  or  two  the  result  of  the  plebiscite  will  be  known. 
The  result  of  universal  suffrage  will  be  enormously  in  favour  of 
the  desire  expressed  by  one  man.” 

“  I  don’t  believe  it,”  said  Monnier,  stoutly.  “  France  cannot 
be  so  hoodwinked  by  the  priests.” 

“Take  what  I  say  for  granted,”  resumed  Lebeau,  calmly. 
“  On  the  8th  of  this  month  we  shall  know  the  amount  of  the 
majority — some  millions  of  French  votes.  I  want  Paris  to 
separate  itself  from  France,  and  declare  against  those  blun¬ 
dering  millions.  I  want  an  dmeute ,  or  rather  a  menacing 
demonstration — not  a  premature  revolution,  mind.  You  must 
avoid  bloodshed.” 

“  It  is  easy  to  say  that  beforehand  ;  but  when  a  crowd  of  men 
once  meets  in  the  streets  of  Paris - ” 

“It  can  do  much  by  meeting,  and  cherishing  resentment  if 
the  meeting  be  dispersed  by  an  armed  force,  which  it  would  be 
waste  of  life  to  resist.” 

“  We  shall  see  when  the  time  comes,”  said  Monnier,  with  a 
fierce  gleam  in  his  bold  eyes. 

“  I  tell  you,  all  that  is  required  at  this  moment  is  an  evident 
protest  of  the  artisans  of  Paris  against  the  votes  of  the  ‘  rurals  ’ 
of  France.  Do  you  comprehend  me  ?  ” 

“  I  think  so  ;  if  not,  I  obey.  What  we  ouvriers  want  is  what 
we  have  not  got — a  head  to  dictate  action  to  us.” 

“See  to  this,  then.  Rouse  the  men  you  can  command.  I 
will  take  care  that  you  have  plentiful  aid  from  foreigners.  We 
may  trust  tc  the  confreres  of  our  council  to  enlist  Poles  and 
Italians  ;  Gaspard  le  Noy  will  turn  out  the  volunteer  rioters 
at  his  command.  Let  the  emeute  be  within,  say  a  week,  after 
the  vote  of  the  plebiscite  is  taken.  You  will  need  that  time  to 
prepare.  ” 

“  Be  contented — it  shall  be  done.” 

“  Good  night,  then.  ”  Lebeau  leisurely  took  up  his  hat  and 
drew  on  his  gloves — then,  as  if  struck  by  a  sudden  thought,  he 
turned  briskly  on  the  artisan  and  said  in  quick  blunt  tones — 
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“Armand  Monnier,  explain  to  me  why  it  is  that  you — a 
Parisian  artisan,  the  type  of  a  class  the  most  insubordinate,  the 
most  self-conceited  that  exists  on  the  face  of  earth — take  without 
question,  with  so  docile  a  submission,  the  orders  of  a  man  who 
plainly  tells  you  he  does  not  sympathise  in  your  ultimate  objects, 
of  whom  you  really  know  very  little,  and  whose  views  you 
candidly  own  you  think  are  those  of  an  old  and  obsolete  school 
of  political  reasoners.  ” 

“You  puzzle  me  to  explain,”  said  Monnier,  with  an  ingenuous 
laugh,  that  brightened  up  features  stern  and  hard,  though  comely 
when  in  repose.  “  Partly,  because  you  are  so  straightforward, 
and  do  not  talk  blague  ;  partly,  because  I  don’t  think  the  class 
I  belong  to  would  stir  an  inch  unless  we  had  a  leader  of  another 
class — and  you  give  me  at  least  that  leader.  Again,  you  go  to 

that  first  stage  which  we  all  agree  to  take,  and - well,  do  you 

want  me  to  explain  more  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“Eh  bien !  you  have  warned  me,  like  an  honest  man;  like 
an  honest  man  I  warn  you.  That  first  step  we  take  together ; 
I  want  to  go  a  step  further  ;  you  retreat,  you  say,  ‘  No  I  reply 
you  are  committed  ;  that  further  step  you  must  take,  or  I  cry 
‘ traitre  ! — a  lu  lanterne!'  You  talk  of  ‘superior  experience:’ 
bah !  what  does  experience  really  tell  you  ?  Do  you  suppose 
that  Philippe  Egalite,  when  he  began  to  plot  against  Louis  XVI., 
meant  to  vote  for  his  kinsman’s  execution  by  the  guillotine  ? 
Do  you  suppose  that  Robespierre,  when  he  commenced  his 
career  as  the  foe  of  capital  punishment,  foresaw  that  he  should 
be  the  Minister  of  the  Reign  of  Terror?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Each 
was  committed  by  his  use  of  those  he  designed  for  his  tools  :  so 
must  you  be — or  you  perish.” 

Lebeau,  leaning  against  the  door,  heard  the  frank  avowal  he 
had  courted  without  betraying  a  change  of  countenance.  But 
when  Armand  Monnier  had  done,  a  slight  movement  of  his  lips 
showed  emotion  ;  was  it  of  fear  or  disdain  ? 

“  Monnier,”  he  said  gently  ;  “  I  am  so  much  obliged  to  you 
for  the  manly  speech  you  have  made.  The  scruples  which  my 
conscience  had  before  entertained  are  dispelled.  I  dreaded  lest 
I,  a  declared  wolf,  might  seduce  into  peril  an  innocent  sheep. 
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I  see  I  have  to  deal  with  a  wolf  of  younger  vigour  and  sharper 
fangs  than  myself,  so  much  the  better  :  obey  my  orders  now  ; 
leave  it  to  time  to  say  whether  I  obey  yours  later.  Au  revoir.” 


CHAPTER  VI. 

s.,  j 

■j 

ISAURA’S  apartment,  on  the  following  Thursday  evening,  was 
more  filled  than  usual.  Besides  her  habitual  devotees  in  the 
artistic  or  literary  world,  there  were  diplomatists  and  deputies 
commixed  with  many  fair  chiefs  of  la  jeunesse  doree ;  amongst 
the  latter  the  brilliant  Enguerrand  de  Vandemar,  who,  deeming 
the  acquaintance  of  every  celebrity  essential  to  his  own  celebrity 
in  either  Carthage,  the  beau  monde ,  or  the  demi-monde ,  had,  two 
Thursdays  before,  made  Louvier  attend  her  soiree  and  present 
him.  Louvier,  though  gathering  to  his  own  salons  authors  and 
artists,  very  rarely  favoured  their  rooms  with  his  presence ;  he 
did  not  adorn  Isaura’s  party  that  evening.  But  Duplessis  was 
there,  in  compensation.  It  had  chanced  that  Valerie  had  met 
Isaura  at  some  house  in  the  past  winter,  and  conceived  an 
enthusiastic  affection  for  her :  since  then,  Valerie  came  very 
often  to  see  her,  and  made  a  point  of  dragging  with  her  to 
Isaura’s  Thursday  reunions  her  obedient  father.  Soirees,  musical 
or  literary,  were  not  much  in  his  line  ;  but  he  had  no  pleasure 
like  that  of  pleasing  his  spoilt  child.  Our  old  friend  Frederic 
Lemercier  was  also  one  of  Isaura’s  guests  that  night.  He  had 
become  more  and  more  intimate  with  Duplessis,  and  Duplessis 
had  introduced  him  to  the  fair  Valerie  as  “  un  jeune  homme plein 
de  moyens,  qui  ira  loin!' 

Savarin  was  there  of  course,  and  brought  with  him  an  English 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Bevil,  as  well  known  at  Paris  as  in 
London  —  invited  everywhere — popular  everywhere,  —  one  of 
those  welcome  contributors  to  the  luxuries  of  civilised  society 
who  trade  in  gossip,  sparing  no  pains  to  get  the  pick  of  it,  and 
exchanging  it  liberally  sometimes  for  a  haunch  of  venison 
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sometimes  for  a  cup  of  tea.  His  gossip  not  being  adulterated 
with  malice  was  in  high  repute  for  genuine  worth. 

If  Bevil  said,  “  This  story  is  a  fact,”  you  no  more  thought  of 
doubting  him  than  you  would  doubt  Rothschild  if  he  said, 
“  This  is  Lafitte  of  ’48.” 

Mr.  Bevil  was  at  present  on  a  very  short  stay  at  Paris,  and, 
naturally  wishing  to  make  the  most  of  his  time,  he  did  not 
tarry  beside  Savarin,  but,  after  being  introduced  to  Isaura, 
flitted  here  and  there  through  the  assembly. 

“  Apis  Matinse — 

More  modoque— 

Grata  carpentis  thyma  ” — 

The  bee  proffers  honey,  but  bears  a  sting. 

The  room  was  at  its  fullest  when  Gustave  Rameau  entered, 
accompanied  by  Monsieur  de  Mauleon. 

Isaura.  was  agreeably  surprised  by  the  impression  made  on 
her  by  the  Vicomte’s  appearance  and  manner.  His  writings, 
and  such  as  she  had  heard  of  his  earlier  repute,  had  prepared 
her  to  see  a  man  decidedly  old,  of  withered  aspect  and  sardonic 
smile — aggressive  in  demeanour— forward  or  contemptuous  in 
his  very  politeness — a  Mephistopheles  engrafted  on  the  stem  of 
a  Don  Juan.  She  was  startled  by  the  sight  of  one  who,  despite 
his  forty-eight  years — and  at  Paris  a  man  is  generally  older  at 
forty-eight  than  he  is  elsewhere  —  seemed  in  the  zenith  of 
ripened  manhood — startled  yet  more  by  the  singular  modesty 
of  a  deportment  too  thoroughly  high-bred  not  to  be  quietly 
simple — startled  most  by  a  melancholy  expression  in  eyes 
that  could  be  at  times  soft,  though  always  so  keen,  and  in 
the  grave  pathetic  smile  which  seemed  to  disarm  censure  of 
past  faults  in  saying,  “  I  have  known  sorrows.” 

Fie  did  not  follow  up  his  introduction  to  his  young  hostess 
by  any  of  the  insipid  phrases  of  compliment  to  which  she 
was  accustomed  ;  but,  after  expressing  in  grateful  terms  his 
thanks  for  the  honour  she  had  permitted  Rameau  to  confer  on 
him,  he  moved  aside,  as  if  he  had  no  right  to  detain  her 
from  other  guests  more  worthy  her  notice,  towards  the  door¬ 
way,  taking  his  place  by  Enguerrand  amidst  a  group  of  men 

f  whom  Duplessis  was  the  central  figure. 
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At  that  time— the  first  week  in  May,  1870— all  who  were 
then  in  Paris  will  remember  that  there  were  two  subjects 
uppermost  in  the  mouths  of  men  :  first,  the  plebiscite ;  secondly, 
the  conspiracy  to  murder  the  Emperor — which  the  disaffected 
considered  to  be  a  mere  fable,  a  pretence  got  up  in  time  to 
serve  the  plebiscite  and  prop  the  Empire. 

Upon  this  latter  subject  Duplessis  had  been  expressing 
himself  with  unwonted  animation.  A  loyal  and  earnest  Im¬ 
perialist,  it  was  only  with  effort  that  he  could  repress  his  scorn 
of  that  meanest  sort  of  gossip  which  is  fond  of  ascribing  petty 
motives  to  eminent  men. 

To  him  nothing  could  be  more  clearly  evident  than  the 
reality  of  this  conspiracy,  and  he  had  no  tolerance  for  the 
malignant  absurdity  of  maintaining  that  the  Emperor  or  his 
Ministers  could  be  silly  and  wicked  enough  to  accuse  seventy- 
two  persons  of  a  crime  which  the  police  had  been  instructed 
to  invent. 

As  De  Mauleon  approached,  the  financier  brought  his  speech 
to  an  abrupt  close.  He  knew  in  the  Vicomte  de  Mauleon  the 
writer  of  articles  which  had  endangered  the  Government,  and 
aimed  no  pointless  shafts  against  its  Imperial  head. 

A  My  cousin,”  said  Enguerrand,  gaily,  as  he  exchanged  a 
cordial  shake  of  the  hand  with  Victor,  “  I  congratulate  you 
on  the  fame  of  journalist,  into  which  you  have  vaulted,  armed 
cap-a-pie ,  like  a  knight  of  old  into  his  saddle ;  but  I  don’t 
sympathise  with  the  means  you  have  taken  to  arrive  at  that 
renown.  I  am  not  myself  an  Imperialist— a  Vandemar  can  be 
scarcely  that.  But  if  I  am  compelled  to  be  on  board  a  ship, 
I  don’t  wish  to  take  out  its  planks  and  let  in  an  ocean,  when  all 
offered  to  me  instead  is  a  crazy  tub  and  a  rotten  rope.” 

“  Trte  bien ,”  said  Duplessis,  in  Parliamentary  tone  and 
phrase. 

“  But,”  said  De  Mauleon,  with  his  calm  smile,  “  would  you  like 
the  captain  of  the  ship,  when  the  sky  darkened  and  the  sea 
rose,  to  ask  the  common  sailors  ‘whether  they  approved  his 
conduct  on  altering  his  course  or  shortening  his  sail’?  Better 
trust  to  a  crazy  tub  and  a  rotten  rope  than  to  a  ship  in  which  the 
captain  consults  a  plebiscite 
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“Monsieur,”  said  Duplessis,  “your  metaphor  is  ill  chosen — 
no  metaphor  indeed  is  needed.  The  head  of  the  State  was 
chosen  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  and,  when  required  to  change 
the  form  of  administration  which  the  people  had  sanctioned,  and 
inclined  to  do  so  from  motives  the  most  patriotic  and  liberal,  he 
is  bound  again  to  consult  the  people  from  whom  he  holds  his 
power.  It  is  not,  however,  of  the  plebiscite  we  were  conversing, 
so  much  as  of  the  atrocious  conspiracy  of  assassins — so  happily 
discovered  in  time.  I  presume  that  Monsieur  de  Mauleon  must 
share  the  indignation  which  true  Frenchmen  of  every  party  must 
feel  against  a  combination  united  by  the  purpose  of  murder.” 

The  Vicomte  bowed  as  in  assent.  “  But  do  you  believe,” 
asked  a  Liberal  Depute,  “  that  such  a  combination  existed, 
except  in  the  visions  of  the  police  or  the  cabinet  of  a  Minister  ?” 

Duplessis  looked  keenly  at  De  Mauleon  while  this  question 
was  put  to  him.  Belief  or  disbelief  in  the  conspiracy  was  with 
him,  and  with  many,  the  test  by  which  a  sanguinary  revolu¬ 
tionist  was  distinguished  from  an  honest  politician. 

“ Ma  foil'  answered  De  Mauleon,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  “I 
have  only  one  belief  left;  but  that  is  boundless.  I  believe  in 
the  folly  of  mankind  in  general,  and  of  Frenchmen  in  particular. 
That  seventy-two  men  should  plot  the  assassination  of  a  sovereign 
on  whose  life  interests  so  numerous  and  so  watchful  depend,  and 
imagine  they  could  keep  a  secret  which  any  drunkard  amongst 
them  would  blab  out,  any  tatterdemalion  would  sell,  is  a  betise 
so  gross  that  I  think  it  highly  probable.  But  pardon  me  if  I  look 
upon  the  politics  of  Paris  much  as  I  do  upon  its  mud — one  must 
pass  through  it  when  one  walks  in  the  street.  One  changes  one’s 
shoes  before  entering  the  salon.  A  word  with  you,  Enguerrand,” 
- — and  taking  his  kinsman’s  arm  he  drew  him  aside  from  the 
circle.  “  What  has  become  of  your  brother  ?  I  see  nothing  of 
him  now.”  “  Oh,  Raoul,”  answered  Enguerrand,  throwing  him¬ 
self  on  a  couch  in  a  recess,  and  making  room  for  De  Mauleon 
beside  him — “  Raoul  is  devoting  himself  to  the  distressed  ouvriers 
who  have  chosen  to  withdraw  from  work.  When  he  fails  to 
persuade  them  to  return,  he  forces  food  and  fuel  on  their  wives 
and  children.  My  good  mother  encourages  him  in  this  costly 
undertaking,  and  no  one  but  you  who  believe  in  the  infinity  of 
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human  folly  would  credit  me  when  I  tell  you  that  his  eloquence 
has  drawn  from  me  all  the  argent  de poclie  I  get  from  our  shop. 
As  for  himself,  he  has  sold  his  horses,  and  even  grudges  a  cab- 
fare,  saying  ‘  That  is  a  meal  for  a  family.’  Ah  !  if  he  had 
but  gone  into  the  Church,  what  a  saint  would  have  deserved 
canonisation  !  ” 

“  Do  not  lament — he  will  probably  have  what  is  a  better  claim 
than  mere  saintship  on  Heaven — martyrdom,”  said  De  Mauleon, 
with  a  smile  in  which  sarcasm  disappeared  in  melancholy.  “  Poor 
Raoul ! — and  what  of  my  other  cousin,  the  beau  Marquis  ? 
Several  months  ago  his  Legitimist  faith  seemed  vacillating — 
he  talked  to  me  very  fairly  about  the  duties  a  Frenchman 
owed  to  France,  and  hinted  that  he  should  place  his  sword  at 
the  command  of  Napoleon  III.  I  have  not  yet  heard  of  him 
as  a  soldat  de  France — I  hear  a  great  deal  of  him  as  a  viveur  de 
Paris.” 

“  Don’t  you  know  why  his  desire  for  a  military  career  was 
frost-bitten  ?  ” 

“  No  !  why  ?  ” 

“  Alain  came  from  Bretagne  profoundly  ignorant  of  most  things 
known  to  a  gamin  of  Paris.  When  he  conscientiously  overcame 
the  scruples  natural  to  one  of  his  name  and  told  the  Duchesse 
de  Tarascon  that  he  was  ready  to  fight  under  the  flag  of  France 
whatever  its  colour,  he  had  a  vague  reminiscence  of  ancestral 
Rochebriants  earning  early  laurels  at  the  head  of  their  regiments. 
At  all  events  he  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course  that  he,  in  the 
first  rank  as  gentilhomme ,  would  enter  the  army,  if  as  a  sous- 
lieutenant,  still  as  gentilhomme.  But  when  told  that,  as  he  had 
been  at  no  military  college,  he  could  only  enter  the  ranks  as  a 
private  soldier — herd  with  private  soldiers — for  at  least  two 
years  before  passing  through  the  grade  of  corporal,  his  birth, 
education,  habits  of  life  could,  with  great  favour,  raise  him  to 
the  station  of  a  sous-lieutenant ,  you  may  conceive  that  the 
martial  ardour  of  a  Rochebriant  was  somewhat  cooled.” 

u  If  he  knew  what  the  dormitory  of  French  privates  is,  and 
how  difficult  a  man  well  educated  well  brought  up,  finds  it,  first, 
to  endure  the  coarsest  ribaldry  and  the  loudest  blasphemy,  and 
then,  having  endured  and  been  compelled  to  share  them,  ever 
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enforce  obedience  and  discipline  as  a  superior  among  those  with 
whom  just  before  he  was  an  equal,  his  ardour  would  not  have 
been  merely  cooled — it  would  have  been  changed  into  despair 
for  the  armies  of  France,  if  hereafter  they  are  met  by  those  whose 
officers  have  been  trained  to  be  officers  from  the  outset  and  have 
imbibed  from  their  cradle  an  education  not  taught  to  the  boy- 
pedants  from  school — the  twofold  education  how  with  courtesy 
to  command,  how  with  dignity  to  obey.  To  return  to  Roche- 
briant,  such  salons  as  I  frequent  are  somewhat  formal — as  befits 
my  grave  years  and  my  modest  income  ;  I  may  add,  now  that 
you  know  my  vocation, — befits  me  also  as  a  man  who  seeks 
rather  to  be  instructed  than  amused.  In  those  salons  I  did, 
last  year  sometimes,  however,  meet  Rochebriant — as  I  some¬ 
time^  still  meet  you ;  but  of  late  he  has  deserted  such  sober 
reunions,  and  I  hear  with  pain  that  he  is  drifting  among  those 
rocks  against  which  my  own  youth  was  shipwrecked.  Is  the 
report  true  ?  ” 

“  I  fear,”  said  Enguerrand,  reluctantly,  “  that  at  least  the 
report  is  not  unfounded.  And  my  conscience  accuses  me  of 
having  been  to  blame  in  the  first  instance.  You  see,  when 
Alain  made  terms  with  Louvier  by  which  he  obtained  a  very 
fair  income,  if  prudently  managed,  I  naturally  wished  that 
a  man  of  so  many  claims  to  social  distinction,  and  who 
represents  the  oldest  branch  of  my  family,  should  take  his 
right  place  in  our  world  of  Paris.  I  gladly  therefore  presented 
him  to  the  houses  and  the  men  most  a  la  mode — advised 
him  as  to  the  sort  of  establishment,  in  apaitments,  horses 
&c.,  which  it  appeared  to  me  that  he  might  reasonably  afford 
— I  mean  such  as,  with  his  means,  I  should  have  prescribed 
to  myself - ” 

“  Ah  !  I  understand.  But  you,  dear  Enguerrand,  are  a  bom 
Parisian,  every  inch  of  you :  and  a  born  Parisian  is,  what¬ 
ever  be  thought  to  the  contrary,  the  best  manager  in  the 
world.  He  alone  achieves  the  difficult  art  of  uniting  thrift 
with  show.  It  is  your  Provincial  who  comes  to  Paris  in  the 
freshness  of  undimmed  youth,  who  sows  his  whole  life  on  its 
barren  streets.  I  guess  the  rest :  Alain  is  ruined.” 

Enguerrand,  who  certainly  was  so  far  a  born  Parisian  that 
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with  all  his  shrewdness  and  savoir  faire ,  he  had  a  wonderfully 
sympathetic  heart,  very  easily  moved,  one  way  or  the  other 
— Enguerrand  winced  at  his  elder  kinsman’s  words  compli- 
mentarily  reproachful,  and  said  in  unwonted  tones  of  humility, 
“  Cousin,  you  are  cruel,  but  you  are  in  the  right.  I  did  not 
calculate  sufficiently  on  the  chances  of  Alain’s  head  being 
turned.  Hear  my  excuse.  He  seemed  to  me  so  much  more 
thoughtful  than  most  at  our  age  are,  so  much  more  stately 
and  proud  ;  well,  also  so  much  more  pure,  so  impressed  with 
the  responsibilities  of  station,  so  bent  on  retaining  the  old 
lands  in  Bretagne ;  by  habit  and  rearing  so  simple  and  self- 
denying, — that  I  took  it  for  granted  he  was  proof  against 
stronger  temptations  than  those  which  a  light  nature  like  my 
own  puts  aside  with  a  laugh.  And  at  first  I  had  no  reason 
to  think  myself  deceived,  when,  some  months  ago,  I  heard 
that  he  was  getting  into  debt,  losing  at  play,  paying  court 
to  female  vampires,  who  drain  the  life-blood  of  those  on 
whom  they  fasten  their  fatal  lips.  Oh,  then  I  spoke  to  him 
earnestly !  ” 

“  And  in  vain  ?  ” 

“  In  vain.  A  certain  Chevalier  de  Finlsterre,  whom  you 
may  have  heard  of — — ” 

“  Certainly,  and  met ;  a  friend  of  Louvier’s  ■-* 

“  The  same  man — has  obtained  over  him  an  influence  which 
so  far  subdues  mine,  that  he  almost  challenged  me  when  I 
told  him  his  friend  was  a  scamp.  In  fine,  though  Alain  and 
I  have  not  actually  quarrelled,  we  pass  each  other  with,  *  Bon 
jour ,  mon  ami'  " 

“  Hum  !  My  dear  Enguerrand,  you  have  done  all  you  could. 
Flies  will  be  flies,  and  spiders,  spiders,  till  the  earth  is  destroyed 
by  a  comet  Nay,  I  met  a  distinguished  naturalist  in  America 
who  maintained  that  we  shall  find  flies  and  spiders  in  the  next 
world.” 

“You  have  been  in  America?  Ah,  true— -I  remember, 
California  !  ” 

“Where  have  I  not  been?  Tush  1  music— shall  I  hear  oui 
fair  hostess  sing  ?  ” 

“  I  am  afraid  not  to-night :  because  Madame  S— —  is  to 
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favour  us,  and  the  Signorina  makes  it  a  rule  not  to  sing  at 
her  own  house  when  professional  artists  do.  You  must  hear 
the  Cicogna  quietly  some  day  ;  such  a  voice,  nothing  like  it.” 

Madame  S - ,  who,  since  she  had  learned  that  there  was 

no  cause  to  apprehend  that  Isaura  might  become  her  profes¬ 
sional  rival,  conceived  for  her  a  wonderful  affection,  and 
willingly  contributed  her  magnificent  gifts  of  song  to  the 
charms  of  Isaura’s  salon,  now  began  a  fragment  from  1 
Puritani ,  which  held  the  audience  as  silent  as  the  ghosts 
listening  to  Sappho ;  and  when  it  was  over,  several  of  the 
guests  slipped  away,  especially  those  who  disliked  music,  and 

feared  Madame  S - might  begin  again.  Enguerrand  was  not 

one  of  such  soulless  recreants,  but  he  had  many  other  places 
to  go  to.  Besides,  Madame  S - was  no  novelty  to  him. 

De  Mauleon  now  approached  Isaura,  who  was  seated  next 
to  Valerie,  and  after  well-merited  eulogium  on  Madame  S.’s 
performance,  slid  into  some  critical  comparisons  between  that 
singer  and  those  of  a  former  generation,  which  interested  Isaura, 
and  evinced  to  her  quick  perceptions  that  kind  of  love  for  music 
which  has  been  refined  by  more  knowledge  of  the  art  than  is 
common  to  mere  amateurs. 

“You  have  studied  music,  Monsieur  de  Mauleon,”  she  said. 
“  Do  you  not  perform  yourself?  ” 

“  I  ?  No.  But  music  has  always  had  a  fatal  attraction  for  me. 
I  ascribe  half  the  errors  of  my  life  to  that  temperament  which 
makes  me  too  fascinated  by  harmonies  —  too  revolted  by 
discords.” 

“  I  should  have  thought  such  a  temperament  would  have  led 
from  errors — are  not  errors  discords  ?  ” 

“To  the  inner  sense,  yes  ;  but  to  the  outer  sense  not  always. 
Virtues  are  often  harsh  to  the  ear — errors  very  sweet- voiced. 
The  sirens  did  not  sing  out  of  tune.  Better  to  stop  one’s  ears 
than  glide  on  Scylla  or  be  merged  into  Charybdis.” 

“  Monsieur,”  cried  Valerie,  with  a  pretty  brusquerie  which 
became  her  well,  “  you  talk  like  a  Vandal.” 

“  It  is,  I  think,  by  Mademoiselle  Duplessis  that  I  have  the 
honour  to  be  rebuked.  Is  Monsieur  your  father  very  susceptible 
to  music  ?  ” 
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“Well,  I  cannot  say  that  he  cares  much  for  it.  But  then  his 
mind  is  so  practical- - •” 

“And  his  life  so  successful.  No  Scylla,  no  Charybdis  for  him, 
However,  Mademoiselle,  I  am  not  quite  the  Vandal  you  suppose, 
I  do  not  say  that  susceptibility  to  the  influence  of  music  may 
not  be  safe,  nay,  healthful,  to  others — it  was  not  so  to  me  in 
my  youth.  It  can  do  me  no  harm  now.” 

Here  Duplessis  came  up,  and  whispered  his  daughter  “it  was 
time  to  leave ;  they  had  promised  the  Duchesse  de  Tarascon 
to  assist  at  the  soiree  she  gave  that  night.”  Valerie  took  her 
father’s  arm  with  a  brightening  smile  and  a  heightened  colour. 
Alain  de  Rochebriant  might  probably  be  at  the  Duchesse’?. 

“Are  you  not  going  also  to  the  Hotel  de  Tarascon,  M.  de 
Mauleon  ?”  asked  Duplessis. 

“  No  ;  I  was  never  there  but  once.  The  Duchesse  is  an 
Imperialist,  at  once  devoted  and  acute,  and  no  doubt  very  soon 
divined  my  lack  of  faith  in  her  idols.” 

Duplessis  frowned,  and  hastily  led  Valerie  away. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  room  was  comparatively  deserted.  De 
Mauleon,  however,  lingered  by  the  side  of  Isaura  till  all  the 
other  guests  were  gone.  Even  then  he  lingered  still,  and 
renewed  the  interrupted  conversation  with  her,  the  Venosta 
joining  therein ;  and  so  agreeable  did  he  make  himself  to  her 
Italian  tastes  by  a  sort  of  bitter-sweet  wisdom  like  that  of  her 
native  proverbs — comprising  much  knowledge  of  mankind  on 
the  unflattering  side  of  humanity  in  that  form  of  pleasantry 
which  has  a  latent  sentiment  of  pathos  —  that  the  Venosta  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Surely  you  must  have  been  brought  up  in  Florence  1” 

There  was  that  in  De  Mauleon’s  talk  hostile  to  all  which 
we  call  romance  that  excited  the  imagination  of  Isaura,  and 
compelled  her  instinctive  love  for  whatever  is  more  sweet,  more 
beautiful,  more  ennobling  on  the  many  sides  of  human  life,  to 
oppose  what  she  deemed  the  paradoxes  of  a  man  who  had 
taught  himself  to  belie  even  his  own  nature.  She  became 
eloquent,  and  her  countenance,  which  in  ordinary  moments 
owed  much  of  its  beauty  to  an  expression  of  meditative 
gentleness,  was  now  lighted  up  by  the  energy  of  earnest 
conviction — the  enthusiasm  of  an  impassioned  zeal. 
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Gradually  De  MauMon  relaxed  his  share  in  the  dialogue,  and 
listened  to  her,  rapt  and  dreamily  as  in  his  fiery  youth  he  had 
listened  to  the  songs  of  the  sirens.  No  siren  Isaura  !  She  was 
defending  her  own  cause,  though  unconsciously — defending  the 
vocation  of  art  as  the  embellisher  of  external  nature,  and  more 
than  embellisher  of  the  nature  which  dwells  crude,  but  plastic 
in  the  soul  of  man  :  indeed  therein  the  creator  of  a  new  nature, 
strengthened,  expanded,  and  brightened  in  proportion  as  it 
accumulates  the  ideas  that  tend  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
visible  and  material  nature,  which  is  finite ;  for  ever  seeking  in 
the  unseen  and  the  spiritual  the  goals  in  the  infinite  which  it  is 
their  instinct  to  divine.  “  That  which  you  contemptuously  call 
romance,”  said  Isaura,  “is  not  essential  only  to  poets  and  artists. 
The  most  real  side  of  every  life,  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  mind 
in  the  infant,  is  the  romantic.” 

“  When  the  child  is  weaving  flower-chains,  chasing  butterflies, 
or  sitting  apart  and  dreaming  what  it  will  do  in  the  future, 
is  not  that  the  child’s  real  life,  and  yet  is  it  not  also  the- 
romantic  ?  ” 

“  But  there  comes  a  time  when  we  weave  no  flower-chains, 
and  chase  no  butterflies .” 

“  Is  it  so  ? — still  on  one  side  of  life,  flowers  and  butterflies 
may  be  found  to  the  last ;  and  at  least  to  the  last  are  there 
no  dreams  of  the  future  ?  Have  you  no  such  dreams  at  this 
moment  ?  and  without  the  romance  of  such  dreams,  would 
there  be  any  reality  to  human  life  which  could  distinguish 
it  from  the  life  of  the  weed  that  rots  on  Lethe  ?  ” 

“  Alas,  Mademoiselle,”  said  De  Mauleon,  rising  to  take  leave, 
“your  argument  must  rest  without  answer.  I  would  not,  if 
I  could,  confute  the  beautiful  belief  that  belongs  to  youth, 
fusing  into  one  rainbow  all  the  tints  that  can  colour  the 
world.  But  the  Signora  Venosta  will  acknowledge  the  truth 
of  an  old  saying  expressed  in  every  civilised  language,  but 
best,  perhaps,  in  that  of  the  Florentine— ‘  You  might  as  well 
physic  the  dead  as  instruct  the  old.’  ” 

“But  you  are  not  old!”  said  the  Venosta,  with  Florentine 
politeness, — “  you  !  not  a  grey  hair.” 

«’Tis  not  by  the  grey  of  the  hair  that  one  knows  the  age 
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of  the  heart,”  answered  De  Maul^on,  in  another  paraphrase  of 
Italian  proverb,  and  he  was  gone. 

As  he  walked  homeward,  through  deserted  streets,  Victor 
de  Maul^on  thought  to  himself,  “Poor  girl,  how  I  pity  her! 
married  to  a  Gustave  Rameau — married  to  any  man — nothing 
in  the  nature  of  man,  be  he  the  best  and  the  cleverest,  can 
ever  realise  the  dream  of  a  girl  who  is  pure  and  has  genius. 
Ah,  is  not  the  converse  true  ?  What  girl,  the  best  and  the 
cleverest,  comes  up.  to  the  ideal  of  even  a  commonplace  man 
— if  he  ever  dreamed  of  an  ideal !” 

Then  he  paused,  and  in  a  moment  or  so  afterwards  his 
thought  knew  such  questionings  no  more.  It  turned  upon 
personalities,  on  stratagems  and  plots,  on  ambition.  The  man 
had  more  than  his  share  of  that  peculiar  susceptibility  which 
is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  his  countrymen — susceptibility 
to  immediate  impulse — susceptibility  to  fleeting  impressions. 
It  was  a  key  to  many  mysteries  in  his  character  when  he 
owned  his  subjection  to  the  influence  of  music,  and  in  music 
recognised  not  the  seraph’s  harp,  but  the  siren’s  song.  If 
you  could  have  permanently  fixed  Victor  de  Mauleon  in  one 
of  the  good  moments  of  his  life — even  now — some  moment 
of  exquisite  kindness — of  superb  generosity  —  of  dauntless 
courage — you  would  have  secured  a  very  rare  specimen  of 
noble  humanity.  But  so  to  fix  him  was  impossible. 

That  impulse  of  the  moment  vanished  the  moment  after; 
swept  aside  by  the  force  of  his  very  talents  —  talents  con¬ 
centrated  by  his  intense  sense  of  individuality — sense  of  wrongs 
or  of  rights — interests  or  objects  personal  to  himself.  He 
extended  the  royal  saying,  L'dtat,  cest  moi to  words  far 
more  grandiloquent.  “The  universe,  ’tis  I.”  The  Venosta 
would  have  understood  him  and  smiled  approvingly,  if  he 
had  said  with  good-humoured  laugh,  “  I  dead,  the  world  is 
dead !  ”  That  is  an  Italian  proverb,  and  means  much  the 
same  thing. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

On  the  8th  of  May  the  vote  of  the  plebiscite  was  recorded, 
— between  seven  and  eight  millions  of  Frenchmen  in  support 
of  the  Imperial  programme — in  plain  words,  of  the  Emperor 
himself — against  a  minority  of  1,500,000.  But  among  the 
1,500,000  were  the  old  throne-shakers — those  who  compose 
and  those  who  lead  the  mob  of  Paris.  On  the  14th,  as 
Rameau  was  about  to  quit  the  editorial  bureau  of  his  printing- 
office,  a  note  was  brought  in  to  him  which  strongly  excited 
his  nervous  system.  It  contained  a  request  to  see  him  forthwith, 
signed  by  those  two  distinguished  foreign  members  of  the 
Secret  Council  of  Ten,  Thaddeus  Loubinsky  and  Leonardo 
Raselli. 

The  meetings  of  that  Council  had  been  so  long  suspended 
that  Rameau  had  almost  forgotten  its  existence.  He  gave 
orders  to  admit  the  conspirators.  The  two  men  entered, — 
the  Pole,  tall,  stalwart,  and  with  martial  stride — the  Italian, 
small,  emaciated,  with  skulking,  noiseless,  cat-like  step, — both 
looking  wondrous  threadbare,  and  in  that  state  called  “  shabby 
genteel,”  which  belongs  to  the  man  who  cannot  work  for  his 
livelihood,  and  assumes  a  superiority  over  the  man  who  can. 
Their  outward  appearance  was  in  notable  discord  with  that 
of  the  poet-politician — he  all  new  in  the  last  fashions  of 
Parisian  elegance,  and  redolent  of  Parisian  prosperity  and 
extrait  de  Mousseline  ! 
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“  Confrere,”  said  the  Pole,  seating  himself  on  the  edge  of 
the  table,  while  the  Italian  leaned  against  the  mantelpiece, 
and  glanced  round  the  room  with  furtive  eye,  as  if  to  detect 
its  innermost  secrets,  or  decide  where  safest  to  drop  a  lucifer- 
match  for  its  conflagration, — “  confrere”  said  the  Pole,  “  your 
country  needs  you - ” 

“  Rather,  the  cause  of  all  countries,”  interposed  the  Italian 
softly, — “  Humanity.” 

“Please  to  explain  yourselves;  but  stay,  wait  a  moment,” 
said  Rameau ;  and  rising,  he  went  to  the  door,  opened  it, 
looked  forth,  ascertained  that  the  coast  was  clear,  then  reclosed 
the  door  as  cautiously  as  a  prudent  man  closes  his  pocket 
whenever  shabby-genteel  visitors  appeal  to  him  in  the  cause 
of  his  country,  still  more  if  they  appeal  in  that  of  Humanity. 

“  Confrbe ,”  said  the  Pole,  “this  day  a  movement  is  to  be 
made — a  demonstration  on  behalf  of  your  country - ” 

“Of  Humanity,”  again  softly  interposed  the  Italian. 

"  Attend  and  share  it,”  said  the  Pole. 

“  Pardon  me,”  said  Rameau,  “  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean. 
I  am  now  the  editor  of  a  journal  in  which  the  proprietor  does 
not  countenance  violence ;  and  if  you  come  to  me  as  a  member 
of  the  Council,  you  must  be  aware  that  I  should  obey  no  orders 
but  that  of  its  president,  whom  I  have  not  seen  for  nearly  a 
year;  indeed,  I  know  not  if  the  Council  still  exists.” 

“  The  Council  exists,  and  with  it  the  obligation  it  imposes,” 
replied  Thaddeus. 

“  Pampered  with  luxury,”  here  the  Pole  raised  his  voice, 
“  do  you  dare  to  reject  the  voice  of  Poverty  and  Freedom  ?” 

“Hush,  dear  but  too  vehement  confrbe ,”  murmured  the 
bland  Italian  ;  “  permit  me  to  dispel  the  reasonable  doubts 
of  our  confrbe ,”  and  he  took  out  of  his  breast-pocket  a  paper 
which  he  presented  to  Rameau ;  on  it  were  written  these 
words : — 

“  This  evening  May  14th.  Demonstration.-  Faubourg  du 
Temple. — Watch  events,  under  orders  of  A  M.  Bid  the 
youngest  member  take  that  first  opportunity  to  test  nerves 
and  discretion.  He  is  not  to  act,  but  to  observe.” 

No  name  was  appended  to  this  instruction,  but  a  cipher 
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intelligible  to  all  members  of  the  Council  as  significant  of 
its  president,  Jean  Lebeau. 

“  If  I  err  not,”  said  the  Italian,  “  Citizen  Rameau  is  our 

youngest  confrere!' 

Rameau  paused.  The  penalties  for  disobedience  to  an  order 
of  the  President  of  the  Council  were  too  formidable  to  be 
disregarded.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that,  though  his  name 
was  not  mentioned,  he,  Rameau,  was  accurately  designated  as 
the  youngest  member  of  the  Council.  Still,  however  he  might 
have  owed  his  present  position  to  the  recommendation  of 
Lebeau,  there  was  nothing  in  the  conversation  of  M.  de 
Maul^on  which  would  warrant  participation  in  a  popular 
emente  by  the  editor  of  a  journal  belonging  to  that  mocker 
of  the  mob.  Ah  !  but — and  here  again  he  glanced  over  the 
paper — he  was  asked  “not  to  act,  but  to  observe.”  To  observe 
was  the  duty  of  a  journalist.  He  might  go  to  the  demonstration 
as  De  MauMon  confessed  he  had  gone  to  the  Communist  Club, 
a  philosophical  spectator. 

“You  do  not  disobey  this  order?”  said  the  Pole,  crossing  his 
arms. 

“I  shall  certainly  go  into  the  Faubourg  du  Temple  this  even¬ 
ing,”  answered  Rameau,  drily,  “  I  have  business  that  way.” 

"Bon!"  said  the  Pole;  “I  did  not  think  you  would  fail  us, 
though  you  do  edit  a  journal  which  says  not  a  word  on  the 
duties  that  bind  the  French  people  to  the  resuscitation  of  Poland.” 

“  And  is  not  pronounced  in  decided  accents  upon  the  cause 
of  the  human  race,”  put  in  the  Italian,  whispering. 

“  I  do  not  write  the  political  articles  in  Le  Sens  Common" 
answered  Rameau  ;  “  and  I  suppose  that  our  president  is  satisfied 
with  them  since  he  recommended  me  to  the  preference  of  the 
person  who  does.  Have  you  more  to  say  ?  Pardon  me,  my 
time  is  precious,  for  it  does  not  belong  to  me.” 

“  Eno’ !  ”  said  the  Italian,  “we  will  detain  you  no  longer.” 
Here,  with  a  bow  and  a  smile,  he  glided  towards  the  door. 

“Confrere,"  muttered  the  Pole,  lingering,  "you  must  have 
become  very  rich  ! — do  not  forget  the  wrongs  of  Poland — I  am 
their  Representative — I — speaking  in  that  character,  not  as 
myself  individually — /  have  not  breakfasted  1  ” 
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Rameau,  too  thoroughly  Parisian  not  to  be  as  lavish  of  his 
own  money  as  he  was  envious  of  another’s,  slipped  some  pieces 
of  gold  in  the  Pole’s  hand.  The  Pole’s  bosom  heaved  with 
manly  emotion  :  “  These  pieces  bear  the  effigies  of  the  tyrant 
— I  accept  them  as  redeemed  from  disgrace  by  their  uses  to 
Freedom.” 

“  Share  them  with  Signor  Raselli  in  the  name  of  the  same 
cause,”  whispered  Rameau,  with  a  smile  he  might  have  plagiarised 
from  De  Maul^on. 

The  Italian,  whose  ear  was  inured  to  whispers,  heard  and 
turned  round  as  he  stood  at  the  threshold. 

“  No,  confrbe  of  France— no,  confrere  of  Poland — I  am  Italian. 
All  ways  to  take  the  life  of  an  enemy  are  honourable — no  way 
is  honourable  which  begs  money  from  a  friend.” 

An  hour  or  so  later,  Rameau  was  driven  in  his  comfortable 
coupp  to  the  Faubourg  du  Temple. 

Suddenly,  at  the  angle  of  a  street,  his  coachman  was  stopped 
— a  rough-looking  man  appeared  at  the  door — “  Descends ,  mon 
petit  bourgeois."  Behind  the  rough-looking  man  were  menacing 
faces. 

Rameau  was  not  physically  a  coward — very  few  Frenchmen 
are,  still  fewer  Parisians ;  and  still  fewer  no  matter  what  their 
birthplace,  the  men  whom  we  call  vain — the  men  who  over¬ 
much  covet  distinction,  and  over-much  dread  reproach. 

“Why  should  I  descend  at  your  summons?”  said  Rameau, 
haughtily.  “Bah!  Coachman,  drive  on  ! ” 

The  rough-looking  man  opened  the  door,  and  silently  ex¬ 
tended  a  hand  to  Rameau,  saying  gently  :  “  Take  my  advice, 
mon  bourgeois.  Get  out — we  want  your  carriage.  It  is  a  day 
of  barricades — every  little  helps,  even  your  coupp  !” 

While  this  man  spoke  others  gesticulated  ;  some  shrieked  out, 
“He  is  an  employer!  he  thinks  he  can  drive  over  the  employed!” 

Some  leader  of  the  crowd — a  Parisian  crowd  always  has  a 
classical  leader,  who  has  never  read  the  classics — thundered 
forth,  “  Tarquin’s  car!  Down  with  Tarquin!”  Therewith 
came  a  yell,  “A  la  lanterne — Tarquin  /” 

We  Anglo-Saxons,  of  the  old  country  or  the  new,  are  not 
familiarised  to  the  dread  roar  of  a  populace  delighted  to  have 
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a  Roman  authority  for  tearing  us  to  pieces  ;  still  Americans 
know  what  is  Lynch  law.  Rameau  was  in  danger  of  Lynch  law, 
when  suddenly  a  face  not  unknown  to  him  interposed  between 
himself  and  the  rough-looking  man. 

“  Ha  !  ”  cried  this  new  comer,  “  my  young  confrere,  Gustave 
Rameau,  welcome  !  Citizens,  make  way.  I  answer  for  this 
patriot — I,  Armand  Monnier.  He  comes  to  help  us.  Is  this 
the  way  you  receive  him  ?  ”  Then  in  a  low  voice  to  Rameau, 
“Come  out.  Give  your  coup  £  to  the  barricade.  What  matters 
such  rubbish  ?  Trust  to  me — I  expected  you.  Hist ! — Lebeau 
bids  me  see  that  you  are  safe.” 

Rameau  then,  seeking  to  drape  himself  in  majesty, — as  the 
aristocrats  of  journalism  in  a  city  wherein  no  other  aristocracy 
is  recognised  naturally  and  commendably  do,  when  ignorance 
combined  with  physical  strength  asserts  itself  to  be  a  power, 
beside  which  the  power  of  knowledge  is  what  a  learned  poodle 
is  to  a  tiger — Rameau  then  descended  from  his  coupt,  and 
said  to  this  Titan  of  labour,  as  a  French  marquis  might  have 
said  to  his  valet,  and  as,  when  the  French  marquis  has  become 
a  ghost  of  the  past,  the  man  who  keeps  a  coiipt  says  to  the  man 
who  mends  its  wheels,  “  Honest  fellow,  I  trust  you.” 

Monnier  led  the  journalist  through  the  mob  to  the  rear  of 
the  barricade  hastily  constructed.  Here  were  assembled  very 
motley  groups. 

The  majority  were  ragged  boys,  the  gamins  of  Paris,  com¬ 
mingled  with  several  women  of  no  reputable  appearance, 
some  dingily,  some  gaudily  apparelled.  The  crowd  did  not 
appear  as  if  the  business  in  hand  was  a  very  serious  one- 
Amidst  the  din  of  voices  the  sound  of  daughter  rose  pre¬ 
dominant,  jests  and  tons  mots  flew  from  lip  to  lip.  The 
astonishing  good-humour  of  the  Parisians  was  not  yet  excited 
into  the  ferocity  that  grows  out  of  it  by  a  street  contest.  It 
was  less  like  a  popular  hneute  than  a  gathering  of  schoolboys, 
bent  not  less  on  fun  than  on  mischief.  But  still,  amid  this 
gayer  crowd  were  sinister,  lowering  faces ;  the  fiercest  were  not 
those  of  the  very  poor,  but  rather  of  artisans,  who,  to  judge  by 
their  dress,  seemed  well  off — of  men  belonging  to  yet  higher 
grades.  Rameau  distinguished  amongst  these  the  mMecin  fes 
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pauvres,  the  philosophical  atheist,  sundry  young,  long-haired 
artists,  middle  aged  writers  for  the  Republican  press,  in  close 
neighbourhood  with  ruffians  of  villainous  aspect,  who  might 
have  been  newly  returned  from  the  galleys.  None  were 
regularly  armed ;  still  revolvers  and  muskets  and  long  knives 
were  by  no  means  unfrequently  interspersed  among  the  rioters. 
The  whole  scene  was  to  Rameau  a  confused  panorama,  and 
the  dissonant  tumult  of  yells  and  laughter,  of  menace  and  joke, 
began  rapidly  to  act  on  his  impressionable  nerves.  He  felt 
that  which  is  the  prevalent  character  of  a  Parisian  riot — the 
intoxication  of  an  impulsive  sympathy ;  coming  there  as  a 
reluctant  spectator,  if  action  commenced  he  would  have  been 
borne  readily  into  the  thick  of  the  action — he  could  not  have 
helped  it ;  already  he  grew  impatient  of  the  suspense  of  strife. 
Monhier  having  deposited  him  safely  with  his  back  to  a  wall, 
at  the  corner  of  a  street  handy  for  flight,  if  flight  became 
expedient,  had  left  him  for  several  minutes,  having  business 
elsewhere.  Suddenly  the  whisper  of  the  Italian  stole  into 
his  ear — “  These  men  are  fools.  This  is  not  the  way  to 
do  business ;  this  does  not  hurt  the  robber  of  Nice — Garibaldi’s 
Nice  :  they  should  have  left  it  to  me.” 

“  What  would  you  do  ?  ” 

“  I  have  invented  a  new  machine,”  whispered  the  Friend 
of  humanity;  “it  would  remove  all  at  one  blow — lion  and 
lioness,  whelp  and  jackals— and  then  the  Revolution  if  you 
will !  not  this  paltry  tumult.  The  cause  of  the  human  race 
is  being  frittered  away.  I  am  disgusted  with  Lebeau.  Thrones, 
are  not  overturned  by  gamins .” 

Before  Rameau  could  answer,  Monnier  rejoined  him.  The 
artisan’s  face  was  overcast — his  lips  compressed,  yet  quivering 
with  indignation.  “  Brother,”  he  said  to  Rameau,  “  to-day 
the  cause  is  betrayed” — (the  word  trahi  was  just  then  coming 
into  vogue  at  Paris) — “  the  blouses  I  counted  on  are  recreant. 
I  have  just  learned  that  all  is  quiet  in  the  other  quartiers  where 
the  rising  was  to  have  been  simultaneous  with  this.  We  are 
in  a  gnet-dpens — the  soldiers  will  be  down  on  us  in  a  few 
minutes ;  hark !  don’t  you  hear  the  distant  tramp  ?  Nothing 
for  us  but  to  die  like  men.  Our  blood  will  be  avenged  later. 
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Here,”  and  he  thrust  a  revolver  into  Rameau’s  hand.  Then 
with  a  lusty  voice  that  rang  through  the  crowd,  he  shouted 
“  Vive  le  penple !  ”  The  rioters  caught  and  re-echoed  the  cry, 
mingled  with  other  cries,  “  Vive  la  Republique !  ”  “  Vive  le 

drapeau  rouge .  ” 

The  shouts  were  yet  at  their  full  when  a  strong  hand  grasped 
Monnier’s  arm,  and  a  clear,  deep,  but  low  voice  thrilled  through 
his  ear — “  Obey !  I  warned  you.  No  fight  to-day.  Time  not 
ripe.  All  that  is  needed  is  done — do  not  undo  it.  Hist!  the 
sergens  de  ville  are  force  enough  to  disperse  the  swarm  of  those 
gnats.  Behind  the  sergens  come  soldiers  who  will  not  fraternise 
Lose  not  one  life  to-day.  The  morrow  when  we  shall  need-every 
man — nay,  ever y  gamin — will  dawn  soon.  Answer  not.  Obey!” 
The  same  strong  hand  quitting  its  hold  on  Monnier,  then 
seized  Rameau  by  the  wrist,  and  the  same  deep  voice  said, 
“  Come  with  me.”  Rameau,  turning  in  amaze,  not  unmixed 
with  anger,  saw  beside  him  a  tall  man  with  sombrero  hat 
pressed  close  over  his  head,  and  in  the  blouse  of  a  labourer, 
but  through  such  disguise  he  recognised  the  pale  grey  whiskers 
and  green  spectacles  of  Lebeau.  He  yielded  passively  to  the 
grasp  that  led  him  away  down  the  deserted  street  at  the  angle. 

At  the  further  end  of  that  street,  however,  was  heard  the 
steady  thud  of  hoofs. 

“  The  soldiers  are  taking  the  mob  at  its  rear,”  said  Lebeau, 
calmly;  “we  have  not  a  moment*  to  lose — this  way,”  and  he 
plunged  into  a  dismal  court,  then  into  a  labyrinth  of  lanes, 
followed  mechanically  by  Rameau.  They  issued  at  last  on  the 
Bouvelards,  in  which  the  usual  loungers  were  quietly  sauntering, 
wholly  unconscious  of  the  riot  elsewhere.  “  Now,  take  that 
fiaci'e  and  go  home ;  write  down  your  impressions  of  what  you 
have  seen,  and  take  your  MS.  to  M.  de  Mauleon.”  Lebeau 
here  quitted  him. 

Meanwhile  all  happened  as  Lebeau  had  predicted.  The 
sergens  de  tiille  showed  themselves  in  front  of  the  barricades, 
a  small  troop  of  mounted  soldiers  appeared  in  the  rear.  The 
mob  greeted  the  first  with  yells  and  a  shower  of  stones ;  at 
the  sight  of  the  last  they  fled  in  all  directions ;  and  the  sergens 
de  ville ,  calmly  scaling  the  barricades,  carried  off  in  triumph,  as 
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prisoners  of  war,  4  gamins,  3  women,  and  I  Irishman  loudly- 
protesting  innocence,  and  shrieking  “Murther!”  So  ended  the 
first  inglorious  rise  against  the  plebiscite  and  the  Empire,  on  the 
14th  of  May,  1870. 

From  Isaura  Cicogna  to  Madame  de  Grantmesnil. 

Saturday,  May  21,  1870. 

“  I  am  still,  dearest  Eulalie,  under  the  excitement  of  im¬ 
pressions  wholly  new  to  me.  I  have  this  day  witnessed  one  of 
those  scenes  which  take  us  out  of  our  private  life,  not  into  the 
world  of  fiction,  but  of  history,  in  which  we  live  as  in  the  life 
of  a  nation.  You  know  how  intimate  I  have  become  with 
Valerie  Duplessis.  She  is  in  herself  so  charming  in  her  com¬ 
bination  of  petulant  wilfulness  and  guileless  naivete,  that  she 
might  sit  as  a  model  for  one  of  your  exquisite  heroines.  Her 
father,  who  is  in  great  favour  at  Court,  had  tickets  for  the  Salle 
des  Etats  of  the  Louvre  to-day — when,  as  the  journals  will  tell 
you,  the  results  of  the  plebiscite  were  formally  announced  to  the 
Emperor — and  I  accompanied  him  and  Valerie.  I  felt,  on 
entering  the  hall,  as  if  I  had  been  living  for  months  in  an 
atmosphere  of  false  rumours,  for  those  I  chiefly  meet  in  the 
circles  of  artists  and  men  of  letters,  and  the  wits  and  flaneurs 
who  haunt  such  circles,  are  nearly  all  hostile  to  the  Emperor. 
They  agree,  at  least,  in  asserting  the  decline  of  his  popularity — 
the  failure  of  his  intellectual  powers;  in  predicting  his  downfall 
■ — deriding  the  notion  of  a  successor  in  his  son.  Well,  I  know 
not  how  to  reconcile  these  statements  with  the  spectacle  I  have 
beheld  to-day. 

“  In  the  chorus  of  acclamation  amidst  which  the  Emperor 
entered  the  hall,  it  seemed  as  if  one  heard  the  voice  of  the 
France  he  had  just  appealed  to.  If  the  Fates  are  really 
weaving  woe  and  shame  in  his  woof,  it  is  in  hues  which,  to 
mortal  eyes,  seem  brilliant  with  glory  and  joy. 

“You  will  read  the  address  of  the  President  of  the  Corps 
Legislatif ;  I  wonder  how  it  will  strike  you !  I  own  fairly  that 
me  it  wholly  carried  away.  At  each  sentiment  I  murmured 
to  myself,  ‘  Is  not  this  true?  and,  if  true,  are  France  and  human 
nature  ungrateful  ? ' 
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“  ‘  It  is  now,’  said  the  President,  ‘eighteen  years  since  France, 
wearied  with  confusion,  and  anxious  for  security,  confiding  in 
your  genius  and  the  Napoleonic  dynasty,  placed  in  your  hands, 
together  with  the  Imperial  Crown,  the  authority  which  the 
public  necessity  demanded.’  Then  the  address  proceeded  to 
enumerate  the  blessings  that  ensued  —  social  order  speedily 
restored  —  the  welfare  of  all  classes  of  society  promoted  — 
advances  in  commerce  and  manufactures  to  an  extent  hitherto 
unknown.  Is  not  this  true?  and,  if  so,  are  you,  noble  daughter 
of  France,  ungrateful  ? 

“Then  came  words  which  touched  me  deeply — me,  who, 
knowing  nothing  of  politics,  still  feel  the  link  that  unites  Art 
to  Freedom:  ‘But  from  the  first  your  Majesty  has  looked 
forward  to  the  time  when  this  concentration  of  power  would 
no  longer  correspond  to  the  aspirations  of  a  tranquil  and 
reassured  country,  and,  foreseeing  the  progress  of  modern 
society,  you  proclaimed  that  “  Liberty  must  be  the  crowning 
of  the  edifice.”  ’  Passing  then  over  the  previous  gradual 
advances  in  popular  government,  the  President  came  to  the 
‘  present  self-abnegation,  unprecedented  in  history,’  and  to  the 
vindication  of  that  plebiscite  which  I  have  heard  so  assailed — 
viz.,  Fidelity  to  the  great  principle  upon  which  the  throne  was 
founded,  required  that  so  important  a  modification  of  a  power 
bestowed  by  the  people  should  not  be  made  without  the  par¬ 
ticipation  of  the  people  themselves.  Then,  enumerating  the 
millions  who  had  welcomed  the  new  form  of  government — the 
President  paused  a  second  or  two,  as  if  with  suppressed  emotion 
— and  every  one  present  held  his  breath,  till,  in  a  deeper  voice, 
through  which  there  ran  a  quiver  that  thrilled  through  the  hall, 
he  concluded  with—'  France  is  with  you ;  France  places  the 
cause  of  liberty  under  the  protection  of  your  dynasty  and  the 
great  bodies  of  the  State.’  Is  France  with  him?  I  know  not ; 
but  if  the  malcontents  of  France  had  been  in  the  hall  at 
that  moment,  I  believe  they  would  have  felt  the  power  of  that 
wonderful  sympathy  which  compels  all  the  hearts  in  great 
audiences  to  beat  in  accord,  and  would  have  answered,  ‘It  is 
true.’ 

“All  eyes  now  fixed  on  the  Emperor,  and  I  noticed  few 
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eyes  which  were  not  moist  with  tears.  You  know  that  calm 
unrevealing  face  of  his — a  face  which  sometimes  disappoints 
expectation.  But  there  is  that  in  it  which  I  have  seen  in  no 
other,  but  which  I  can  imagine  to  have  been  common  to  the 
Romans  of  old,  the  dignity  that  arises  from  self-control — an 
expression  which  seems  removed  from  the  elation  of  joy,  the 
depression  of  sorrow — not  unbecoming  to  one  who  has  known 
great  vicissitudes  of  Fortune,  and  is  prepared  alike  for  her 
frowns  or  her  smiles. 

“  I  had  looked  at  that  face  while  M.  Schneider  was  reading 
the  address — it  moved  not  a  muscle,  it  might  have  been  a  face 
of  marble.  Even  when  at  moments  the  words  were  drowned 
in  applause  and  the  Empress,  striving  at  equal  composure,  still 
allowed  us  to  see  a  movement  of  her  eyelids,  a  tremble  on  her 
lips.  The  boy  at  his  right,  heir  to  his  dynasty,  had  his  looks 
fixed  on  the  President,  as  if  eagerly  swallowing  each  word  in 
the  address,  save  once  or  twice,  when  he  looked  round  the  hall 
curiously,  and  with  a  smile  as  a  mere  child  might  look.  He 
struck  me  as  a  mere  child.  Next  to  the  Prince  was  one  of 
those  countenances  which  once  seen  are  never  to  be  forgotten 
— the  true  Napoleonic  type,  brooding,  thoughtful,  ominous, 
beautiful.  But  not  with  the  serene  energy  that  characterises 
the  head  of  the  first  Napoleon  when  Emperor,  and  wholly  with¬ 
out  the  restless  eagerness  for  action  which  is  stamped  in  the 
lean  outline  of  Napoleon  when  First  Consul :  no — in  Prince 
Napoleon  there  is  a  beauty  to  which,  as  woman,  I  could  never 
give  my  heart — were  I  a  man,  the  intellect  that  would  not  com¬ 
mand  my  trust.  But,  nevertheless,  in  beauty,  it  is  signal,  and 
in  that  beauty  the  expression  of  intellect  is  predominant. 

“Oh,  dear  Eulalie,  how  I  am  digressing!  The  Emperor 
spoke — and  believe  me,  Eulalie,  whatever  the  journals  or  your 
compatriots  may  insinuate,  there  is  in  that  man  no  sign  of 
declining  intellect  or  failing  health.  I  care  not  what  may  be 
his  years,  but  that  man  is  in  mind  and  in  health  as  young  as 
Caesar  when  he  crossed  the  Rubicon. 

“  The  old  cling  to  the  past — they  do  not  go  forward  to  the 
future.  There  was  no  going  back  in  that  speech  of  the  Emperor. 
There  was  something  grand  and  something  young  in  the  modesty 
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with  which  he  put  aside  all  references  to  that  which  his  Empire 
had  done  in  the  past,  and  said  with  a  simple  earnestness  of 
manner  which  I  cannot  adequately  describe: — 

“‘We  must  more  than  ever  look  fearlessly  forward  to  the  future. 
Who  can  be  opposed  to  the  progressive  march  of  a  regime 
founded  by  a  great  people  in  the  midst  of  political  disturbance, 
and  which  now  is  fortified  by  liberty?’ 

“  As  he  closed,  the  walls  of  that  vast  hall  seemed  to  rock  with 
an  applause  that  must  have  been  heard  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Seine. 

“  ‘  Vive  V Empereur  !  ’ 

“  *  Vive  Vlmph-atrice  ! ' 

“  ‘  Vive  le  Prince  Imperial !  ’ — and  the  last  cry  was  yet  more 
prolonged  than  the  others,  as  if  to  affirm  the  dynasty. 

“  Certainly  I  can  imagine  no  Court  in  the  old  days  of  chivalry 
more  splendid  than  the  audience  in  that  grand  hall  of  the  Louvre. 
To  the  right  of  the  throne  all  the  ambassadors  of  the  civilised 
world  in  the  blaze  of  their  rich  costumes  and  manifold  orders. 
In  the  gallery  at  the  left,  yet  more  behind,  the  dresses  and 
jewels  of  the  dames  d'honneur  and  of  the  great  officers  of  State. 
And  when  the  Empress  rose  to  depart,  certainly  my  fancy 
cannot  picture  a  more  queen-like  image,  or  one  that  seemed 
more  in  unison  with  the  representation  of  royal  pomp  and 
power.  The  very  dress,  of  a  colour  which  would  have  been 
fatal  to  the  beauty  of  most  women  equally  fair — a  deep  golden 
colour — (Valdrie  profanely  called  it  buff) — seemed  so  to  suit  the 
splendour  of  the  ceremony  and  the  day  ;  it  seemed  as  if  that 
stately  form  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  sunlight  reflected  from 
itself.  Day  seemed  darkened  when  that  sunlight  passed 
away. 

“  I  fear  you  will  think  I  have  suddenly  grown  servile  to  the 
gauds  and  shows  of  mere  royalty.  I  ask  myself  if  that  be  so — 
I  think  not.  Surely  it  is  a  higher  sense  of  greatness  which  has 
been  impressed  on  me  by  the  pageant  of  to-day  :  I  feel  as  if 
there  were  brought  vividly  before  me  the  majesty  of  France, 
through  the  representation  of  the  ruler  she  has  crowned. 

“  I  feel  also  as  if  there,  in  that  hall,  I  found  a  refuge  from 
all  the  warring  contests  in  which  no  two  seem  to  me  in 
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agreement  as  to  the  sort  of  government  to  be  established  in 
place  of  the  present.  The  ‘  Liberty  ’  clamoured  for  by  one 
would  cut  the  throat  of  the  ‘  Liberty  ’  worshipped  by  another. 

“  I  see  a  thousand  phantom  forms  of  Liberty — but  only  one 
living  symbol  of  Order  —  that  which  spoke  from  a  throne 
to-day,” 

*  *  *  * 

♦  *  *  * 

Isaura  left  her  letter  uncompleted.  On  the  following  Monday 
she  was  present  at  a  crowded  soiree  given  by  M.  Louvicr.  Among 
the  guests  were  some  of  the  most  eminent  leaders  of  the  Opposi¬ 
tion,  including  that  vivacious  master  of  sharp  sayings,  M.  P - , 

whom  Savarin  entitled  “the  French  Sheridan;”  if  laws  could 
be  framed  in  epigrams  he  would  be  also  the  French  Solon. 

There,  too,  was  Victor  de  Mauleon,  regarded  by  the  Republican 
party  with  equal  admiration  and  distrust.  For  the  distrust,  he 
himself  pleasantly  accounted  in  talk  with  Savarin. 

“  How  can  I  expect  to  be  trusted  ?  I  represent  ‘  Common 
Sense ;  ’  every  Parisian  likes  Common  Sense  in  print,  and  cries 
‘  Je  suis  trahi ’  when  Common  Sense  is  to  be  put  into  action.” 

A  group  of  admiring  listeners  had  collected  round  one  (perhaps 
the  most  brilliant)  of  those  oratorical  lawyers  by  whom,  in 
France,  the  respect  for  all  laws  has  been  so  often  talked  away : 
he  was  speaking  of  the  Saturday’s  ceremonial  with  eloquent 
indignation.  It  was  a  mockery  to  France  to  talk  of  her  placing 
Liberty  under  the  protection  of  the  Empire. 

There  was  a  flagrant  token  of  the  military  force  under  which 
civil  freedom  was  held  in  the  very  dress  of  the  Emperor  and  his 
insignificant  son  :  the  first  in  the  uniform  of  a  General  of  Division  ; 
the  second,  forsooth,  in  that  of  a  sous-lieutenant.  Then  other 
liberal  chiefs  chimed  in  :  “  The  army,”  said  one,  “  was  an  absurd 
expense ;  it  must  be  put  down:”  “The  world  was  grown  too 
civilised  for  war  ”  said  another :  “  The  Empress  was  priest- 
ridden,”  said  a  third  :  “  Churches  might  be  tolerated ;  Voltaire 
built  a  church,  but  a  church  simply  to  the  God  of  Nature,  not 
of  priestcraft,” — and  so  on. 

Isaura,  whom  any  sneer  at  religion  pained  and  revolted,  here 
turned  away  from  the  orators  to  whom  she  had  before  been 
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listening  with  earnest  attention,  and  her  eyes  fell  on  the 
countenance  of  De  Mauldon,  who  was  seated  opposite.  The 
countenance  startled  her,  its  expression  was  so  angrily  scornful ; 
that  expression,  however,  vanished  at  once  as  De  Mauleon’s  eyes 
met  her  own,  and  drawing  his  chair  near  to  her,  he  said,  smiling 
“  Your  look  tells  me  that  I  almost  frightened  you  by  the  ill- 
bred  frankness  with  which  my  face  must  have  betrayed  my 
anger,  at  hearing  such  imbecile  twaddle  from  men  who  aspire 
to  govern  our  turbulent  France.  You  remember  that  after 
Lisbon  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  a  quack  advertised 
‘pills  against  earthquakes.’  These  messieurs  are  not  so  cunning 
as  the  quack  ;  he  did  not  name  the  ingredients  of  his  pills.” 

“  But,  M.  de  Mauleon,”  said  Isaura,  “  if  you,  being  opposed 
to  the  Empire,  think  so  ill  of  the  wisdom  of  those  who  would 
destroy  it,  are  you  prepared  with  remedies  for  earthquakes 
more  efficacious  than  their  oills  ?  ” 

a 

“  I  reply  as  a  famous  English  statesman,  when  in  opposition, 
replied  to  a  somewhat  similar  question, — ‘  I  don’t  prescribe  till 
I’m  called  in.’  ” 

“To  judge  by  the  seven  millions  and  a  half  whose  votes 
were  announced  on  Saturday,  and  by  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  Emperor  was  greeted,  there  is  too  little  fear  of 
an  earthquake  for  a  good  trade  to  the  pills  of  these  messieurs, 
or  for  fair  play  to  the  remedies  you  will  not  disclose  till 
called  in.” 

“Ah,  Mademoiselle!  playful  wit  from  lips  not  formed  for 
politics  makes  me  forget  all  about  emperors  and  earthquakes. 
Pardon  that  commonplace  compliment  —  remember  I  am  a 
Frenchman,  and  cannot  help  being  frivolous.” 

“You  rebuke  my  presumption  too  gently.  True,  I  ought 
not  to  intrude  political  subjects  on  one  like  you — I  understand 
so  little  about  them — but  this  is  my  excuse,  I  so  desire  to  know 
more.” 

M.  de  Mauleon  paused,  and  looked  at  her  earnestly  with 
a  kindly,  half-compassionate  look,  wholly  free  from  the  im¬ 
pertinence  of  gallantry.  “  Young  poetess,”  he  said,  softly,  “  you 
care  for  politics  !  Happy,  indeed,  is  he — and  whether  he  succeed 
or  fail  in  his  ambition  abroad,  proud  should  he  be  of  an  ambition 
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crowned  at  home — he  who  has  made  you  desire  to  know  more 
of  politics  !  ” 

The  girl  felt  the  blood  surge  to  her  temples.  How  could 
she  have  been  so  self-confessed  ?  She  made  no  reply,  nor  did 
M.  de  Mauldon  seem  to  expect  one  ;  with  that  rare  delicacy 
of  high  breeding  which  appears  in  France  to  belong  to  a 
former  generation,  he  changed  his  tone,  and  went  on  as  if 
there  had  been  no  interruption  to  the  question  her  words 
implied. 

“  You  think  the  Empire  secure— that  it  is  menaced  by  no 
earthquake?  You  deceive  yourself.  The  Emperor  began  with 
a  fatal  mistake,  but  a  mistake  it  needs  many  years  to  discover. 
He  disdained  the  slow  natural  process  of  adjustment  between 
demand  and  supply — employer  and  workmen.  He  desired — 
no  ignoble  ambition — to  make  Paris  the  wonder  of  the  world, 
the  eternal  monument  of  his  reign.  In  so  doing,  he  sought 
to  create  artificial  modes  of  content  for  revolutionary  workmen. 
Never  has  any  ruler  had  such  tender  heed  of  manual  labour 
to  the  disparagement  of  intellectual  culture.  Paris  is  embel¬ 
lished  ;  Paris  is  the  wonder  of  the  world  ;  other  great  towns 
have  followed  its  example ;  they,  too,  have  their  rows  of  palaces 
and  temples.  Weil,  the  time  comes  when  the  magician  can 
no  longer  give  work  to  the  spirits  he  raises  ;  then  they  must 
fall  on  him  and  rend  :  out  of  the  very  houses  he  built  for  the 
better  habitation  of  workmen  will  flock  the  malcontents  who 
cry,  ‘Down  with  the  Empire!’  On  the  21st  of  May  you 
witnessed  the  pompous  ceremony  which  announces  to  the 
Empire  a  v?st  majority  of  votes,  that  will  be  utterly  useless 
to  it  except  as  food  for  gunpowder  in  the  times  that  are  at 
hand.  Seven  days  before,  on  the  14th  of  May,  there  was 
a  riot  in  the  Faubourg  du  Temple  —  easily  put  down — you 
scarcely  hear  of  it.  That  riot  was  not  the  less  necessary 
to  those  who  would  warn  the  Empire  that  it  is  mortal,  True, 
the  riot  disperses — but  it  is  unpunished  ;  riot  unpunished  is  a 
revolution  begun.  The  earthquake  is  nearer  than  you  think  ; 
and  for  that  earthquake  what  are  the  pills  yon  quacks  adver¬ 
tise?  They  prate  of  an  age  too  enlightened  for  war;  they 
would  mutilate  the  army — nay,  disband  it  if  they  could  — 
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with  Prussia  next  door  to  France.  Prussia,  desiring,  not 
unreasonably,  to  take  that  place  in  the  world  which  France 
now  holds,  will  never  challenge  France  ;  if  she  did,  she  would 
be  too  much  in  the  wrong  to  find  a  second  :  Prussia  knowing 
that  she  has  to  do  with  the  vainest,  the  most  conceited,  the 
rashest  antagonist  that  ever  flourished  a  rapier  in  the  face  of 
a  spadassin — Prussia  will  make  France  challenge  her. 

“And  how  do  ces  messieurs  deal  with  the  French  army? 
Do  they  dare  to  say  to  the  ministers,  ‘Reform  it’?  Do  they 
dare  say,  ‘  Prefer  for  men  whose  first  duty  it  is  to  obey, 
discipline  to  equality — insist  on  the  distinction  between  the 
officer  and  the  private,  and  never  confound  it ;  Prussian 
officers  are  well-educated  gentlemen,  see  that  yours  are  ’  ? 
Oh  no  ;  they  are  democrats  too  stanch  not  to  fraternise  with 
an  armed  mob ;  they  content  themselves  with  grudging  an 
extra  sou  to  the  Commissariat,  and  winking  at  the  millions 
fraudulently  pocketed  by  some  *  Liberal  contractor.’  Dieu  des 
dieux !  France  to  be  beaten,  not  as  at  Waterloo  by  hosts 
combined,  but  in  fair  duel  by  a  single  foe !  Oh,  the  shame ! 
the  shame!  But  as  the  French  army  is  now  organised,  beaten 
she  must  be,  if  she  meets  the  march  of  the  German.” 

“You  appal  me  with  your  sinister  predictions,”  said  Isaura  ; 
“but,  happily,  there  is  no  sign  of  war.  M.  Duplessis,  who 
is  in  the  confidence  of  the  Emperor,  told  us  only  the  other 
day  that  Napoleon,  on  learning  the  result  of  the  plebiscite, 
said:  ‘The  foreign  journalists  who  have  been  insisting  that 
the  Empire  cannot  coexist  with  free  institutions,  will  no  longer 
hint  that  it  can  be  safely  assailed  from  without.’  And  more 
than  ever  I  may  say  L' Empire  c’est  la  paix  !  ” 

Monsieur  de  Mauleon  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “  The  old 
story — Troy  and  the  wooden  horse.” 

“Tell  me,  M.  de  Mauleon,  why  do  you,  who  so  despise  the 
Opposition,  join  with  it  in  opposing  the  Empire?” 

“  Mademoiselle,  the  Empire  opposes  me ;  while  it  lasts  I 
cannot  be  even  a  Depute ;  when  it  is  gone,  Heaven  knows  that 
I  may  be,  perhaps  Dictator;  one  thing,  you  may  rely  upon, 
that  I  would,  if  not  Dictator  myself,  support  any  man  who  was 
better  fitted  for  that  task.” 
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“  Better  fitted  to  destroy  the  liberty  which  he  pretended  to 
fight  for 

“  Not  exactly  so,”  replied  M.  de  Mauleon,  imperturbably 
— “better  fitted  to  establish  a  good  government  in  lieu  of 
the  bad  one  he  had  fought  against,  and  the  much  worse 
governments  that  would  seek  to  turn  France  into  a  madhouse, 
and  make  the  maddest  of  the  inmates  the  mad  doctor!”  He 
turned  away,  and  here  their  conversation  ended. 

But  it  so  impressed  Isaura,  that  the  same  night  she  concluded 
her  letter  to  Madame  de  Grantmesnil  by  giving  a  sketch  of  its 
substance,  prefaced  by  an  ingenuous  confession  that  she  felt 
less  sanguine  confidence  in  the  importance  of  the  applauses 
which  had  greeted  the  Emperor  at  the  Saturday’s  ceremonial, 
and  ending  thus  :  “  I  can  but  confusedly  transcribe  the  words 
of  this  singular  man,  and  can  give  you  no  notion  of  the  manner 
and  the  voice  which  made  them  eloquent.  Tell  me,  can  there 
be  any  truth  in  his  gloomy  predictions  ?  I  try  not  to  think: 
so,  but  they  seem  to  rest  over  that  brilliant  hall  of  the  Louvre 
like  an  ominous  thunder-cloud.” 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  Marquis  de  Rochebriant  was  seated  in  his  pleasant 
apartment,  glancing  carelessly  at  the  envelopes  of  many  notes 
and  letters  lying  yet  unopened  on  his  breakfast-table.  He 
had  risen  late  at  noon,  for  he  had  not  gone  to  bed  till  dawn. 
The  night  had  been  spent  at  his  club— over  the  card-table 
— by  no  means  to  the  pecuniary  advantage  of  the  Marquis. 
The  reader  will  have  learned,  through  the  conversation  recorded 
in  a  former  chapter  between  De  Mauleon  and  Enguerrand 
de  Vandemar,  that  the  austere  Seigneur  Breton  had  become 
a  fast  viveur  of  Paris.  He  had  long  since  spent  the  remnant 
of  Louvier’s  premium  of  1000/.  and  he  owed  a  year’s  interest. 
For  this  last  there  was  an  excuse.  M.  Collot,  the  contractor 
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to  whom  he  had  been  advised  to  sell  the  yearly  fall  of  his 
forest-trees,  had  removed  the  trees,  but  had  never  paid  a 
sou  beyond  the  preliminary  deposit ;  so  that  the  revenue,  out 
of  which  the  mortgagee  should  be  paid  his  interest,  was  not 
forthcoming.  Alain  had  instructed  M.  Hebert  to  press  the 
contractor;  the  contractor  had  replied,  that  if  not  pressed  he 
could  soon  settle  all  claims — if  pressed,  he  must  declare  himself 
bankrupt.  The  Chevalier  de  Finisterre  had  laughed  at  the 
alarm  which  Alain  conceived  when  he  first  found  himself  in  the 
condition  of  debtor  for  a  sum  he  could  not  pay — creditor  for 
a  sum  he  could  not  recover. 

“Bagatelle !”  said  the  Chevalier.  “Tschu!  Collot,  if  you 
give  him  time,  is  as  safe  as  the  Bank  of  France,  and  Louvier 
knows  it.  Louvier  will  not  trouble  you — Louvier,  the  best 
fellow  in  the  world !  I’ll  call  on  him  and  explain  matters.” 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  Chevalier  did  so  explain ;  for 
though  both  at  the  first,  and  quite  recently  at  the  second 
default  of  payment,  Alain  received  letters  from  M.  Louvier’s 
professional  agent,  as  reminders  of  interest  due,  and  as  requests 
for  its  payment,  the  Chevalier  assured  him  that  these  applica¬ 
tions  were  formalities  of  convention — that  Louvier,  in  fact, 
knew  nothing  about  them ;  and  when  dining  with  the  great 
financier  himself,  and  cordially  welcomed  and  called  “Mon 
cher ,”  Alain  had  taken  him  aside  and  commenced  explanation 
and  excuse,  Louvier  had  cut  him  short.  “  Peste  !  don’t  mention 
such  trifles.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  business — that  concerns 
my  agent ;  such  a  thing  as  friendship  —  that  concerns  me. 
A  lies!” 

Thus  M.  de  Rochebriant,  confiding  in  debtor  and  in  creditor,’ 
had  suffered  twelve  months  to  glide  by  without  much  heed  of 
either,  and  more  than  lived  up  to  an  income  amply  sufficient 
indeed  for  the  wants  of  an  ordinary  bachelor,  but  needing  more 
careful  thrift  than  could  well  be  expected  from  the  head  of  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  houses  in  France,  cast  so  young  into  the 
vortex  of  the  most  expensive  capital  in  the  world. 

The  poor  Marquis  glided  into  the  grooves  that  slant  downward, 
much  as  the  French  Marquis  of  tradition  was  wont  to  glide;  not 
that  he  appeared  to  live  extravagantly,  but  he  needed  all  he 
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had  for  his  pocket-money,  and  had  lost  that  dread  of  being  in 
debt  which  he  had  brought  up  from  the  purer  atmosphere  of 
Bretagne. 

But  there  were  some  debts  which,  of  course,  a  Rochebriant 
must  pay — debts  of  honour — and  Alain  had,  on  the  previous 
night,  incurred  such  a  debt  and  must  pay  it  that  day.  He 
had  been  strongly  tempted,  when  the  debt  rose  to  the  figure 
it  had  attained,  to  risk  a  change  of  luck  ;  but  whatever  his 
imprudence,  he  was  incapable  of  dishonesty.  If  the  luck  did 
not  change,  and  he  lost  more,  he  would  be  without  means 
to  meet  his  obligations.  As  the  debt  now  stood,  he  calculated 
that  he  could  just  discharge  it  by  the  sale  of  his  coupi  and 
horses.  It  is  no  wonder  he  left  his  letters  unopened,  however 
charming  they  might  be;  he  was  quite  sure  they  would  contain 
no  cheque  which  would  enable  him  to  pay  his  debt  and  retain 
his  equipage. 

The  door  opened,  and  the  valet  announced  M.  le  Chevalier  de 
Finisterre — a  man  with  smooth  countenance  and  air  distingut, 
a  pleasant  voice  and  perpetual  smile. 

“  Well,  mon  cher cried  the  Chevalier,  “  I  hope  that  you 
recovered  the  favour  of  Fortune  before  you  quitted  her  green 
table  last  night.  When  I  left  she  seemed  very  cross  with  you.” 

“  And  so  continued  to  the  end,”  answered  Alain,  with  well- 
simulated  gaiety — much  too  bon  gentilhomme  to  betray  rage  or 
anguish  for  pecuniary  loss. 

“  After  all,”  said  de  Finisterre,  lighting  his  cigarette,  “  the 
uncertain  goddess  could  not  do  you  much  harm  ;  the  stakes 
were  small,  and  your  adversary,  the  Prince,  never  goes  double 
or  quits.” 

“Nor  I  either.  ‘ Small,’  however,  is  a  word  of  relative  import ; 
the  stakes  might  be  small  to  you,  to  me  large.  Entre  nous , 
cher  ami ,  I  am  at  the  end  of  my  purse,  and  I  have  only  this 
consolation — I  am  cured  of  play:  not  that  I  leave  the  complaint, 
the  complaint  leaves  me ;  it  can  no  more  feed  on  me  than  a 
fever  can  feed  on  a  skeleton.” 

“  Are  you  serious  ?  ” 

“  As  serious  as  a  mourner  who  has  just  buried  his  all.” 

“  His  all  ?  Tut,  with  such  an  estate  as  Rochebriant !  ” 
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For  the  first  time  in  that  talk  Alain’s  countenance  became 
overcast. 

“And  how  long  will  Rochebriant  be  mine?  You  know  that 
I  hold  it  at  the  mercy  of  the  mortgagee,  whose  interest  has  not 
been  paid,  and  who  could,  if  he  so  pleased,  issue  notice ,  take 
proceedings — that ” 

“  Peste  !  ”  interrupted  de  Finisterre  ;  “  Louvier  take  proceed¬ 
ings  !  Louvier,  the  best  fellow  in  the  world !  But  don’t  I  see 
his  handwriting  on  that  envelope  ?  No  doubt  an  invitation  to 
dinner.” 

Alain  took  up  the  letter  thus  singled  forth  from  a  miscellany 
of  epistles,  some  in  female  handwritings,  unsealed  but  ingeniously 
twisted  into  Gordian  knots — some  also  in  female  handwritings, 
carefully  sealed — others  in  ill-looking  envelopes,  addressed  in 
bold,  legible,  clerk-like  caligraphy.  Taken  altogether,  these 
epistles  had  a  character  in  common ;  they  betokened  the 
correspondence  of  a  viveur ,  regarded  from  the  female  side  as 
young,  handsome,  well-born — on  the  male  side,  as  a  viveur  who 
had  forgotten  to  pay  his  hosier  and  tailor. 

Louvier  wrote  a  small,  not  very  intelligible,  but  very  masculin 
hand,  as  most  men  who  think  cautiously  and  act  promptly  d  - 
write.  The  letter  ran  thus  : — 

“  Cher  petit  Marquis ”  (at  that  commencement  Alain  haughtil) 
raised  his  head  and  bit  his  lips). 

“  Cher  petit  Marquis, — It  is  an  age  since  I  have  seen  you 
No  doubt  my  humble  soirees  are  too  dull  for  a  beau  seigneu ? 
so  courted.  I  forgive  you.  Would  I  were  a  beau  seigneut 
at  your  age  1  Alas  !  I  am  only  a  commonplace  man  of  business, 
growing  old,  too.  Aloft  from  the  world  in  which  I  dwell,  you 
can  scarcely  be  aware  that  I  have  embarked  a  great  part  of  my 
capital  in  building  speculations.  There  is  a  Rue  de  Louvier 
that  runs  its  drains  right  through  my  purse.  I  am  obliged 
to  call  in  the  moneys  due  to  me.  My  agent  informs  me 
that  I  am  just  7000  louis  short  of  the  total  I  need — all  other 
debts  being  paid  in — and  that  there  is  a  trifle  more  than  7000 
louis  owed  to  me  as  interest  on  my  hypothbque  on  Rochebriant: 
kindly  pay  into  his  hands  before  the  end  of  this  week  that  sum. 
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You  have  been  too  lenient  to  Collot,  who  must  owe  you  more 
than  that.  Send  agent  to  him.  Desoti  to  trouble  you,  and 
am  au  cUsespoir  to  think  that  my  own  pressing  necessities 
compel  me  to  urge  you  to  take  so  much  trouble.  Mais  que 
faire  ?  The  Rue  de  Louvier  stops  the  way,  and  I  must  leave 
it  to  my  agent  to  clear  it. 

“Accept  all  my  excuses,  with  the  assurance  of  my  sentiments 
the  most  cordial. 

“  Paul  Louvieb.” 

Alain  tossed  the  letter  to  De  Finisterre.  “Read  that  from 
the  best  fellow  in  the  world.” 

The  Chevalier  laid  down  his  cigarette  and  read.  “  Diable  l" 
he  said,  when  he  returned  the  letter  and  resumed  the  cigarette 
— “ Diable !  Louvier  must  be  much  pressed  for  money,  or  he 
would  not  have  written  in  this  strain.  What  does  it  matter? 
Collot  owes  you  more  than  7000  louis.  Let  your  lawyer  get 
them,  and  go  to  sleep  with  both  ears  on  your  pillow.” 

“Ah  !  you  think  Collot  can  pay  if  he  will  ?” 

u  Ma  foi !  did  not  M.  Gandrin  tell  you  that  M.  Collot  was 
safe  to  buy  your  wood  at  more  money  than  any  one  else  would 
give  ? 

“  Certainly,”  said  Alain,  comforted.  “  Gandrin  left  that  im¬ 
pression  on  my  mind.  I  will  set  him  on  the  man.  All  will 
come  right,  I  dare  say  ;  but  if  it  does  not  come  right,  what 
would  Louvier  do  ?  ” 

“  Louvier  do !  ”  answered  Finisterre,  reflectively.  “  Well  do 
you  ask  my  opinion  and  advice  ?  ” 

“  Earnestly,  I  ask.” 

"  Honestly,  then,  I  answer.  I  am  a  little  on  the  Bourse 
myself  —  most  Parisians  are.  Louvier  has  made  a  gigantic 
speculation  in  this  new  street,  and  with  so  many  other  irons 
in  the  fire  he  must  want  all  the  money  he  can  get  at.  I  dare 
say  that  if  you  do  not  pay  him  what  you  owe,  he  must  leave 
it  to  his  agent  to  take  steps  for  announcing  the  sale  of 
Rochebriant.  But  he  detests  scandal ;  he  hates  the  notion 
of  being  severe ;  rather  than  that,  in  spite  of  his  difficulties» 
he  will  buy  Rochebriant  of  you  at  a  better  price  than  it  can 
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command  at  public  sale.  Sell  it  to  him.  Appeal  to  him  to 
act  generously,  and  you  will  flatter  him.  You  will  get  more 
than  the  old  place  is  worth.  Invest  the  surplus — live  as  you 
have  done,  or  better  —  and  marry  an  heiress.  Morbleu!  a 
Marquis  de  Rochebriant,  if  he  were  sixty  years  old,  would 
rank  high  in  the  matrimonial  market.  The  more  the  democrats 
have  sought  to  impoverish  titles  and  laugh  down  historical 
names,  the  more  do  rich  democrat  fathers-in-law  seek  to  decorate 
their  daughters  with  titles  and  give  their  grandchildren  the 
heritage  of  historical  names.  You  look  shocked,  pauvre  ami. 
Let  us  hope,  then,  that  Collot  will  pay.  Set  your  dog — I  mean 
your  lawyer — at  him ;  seize  him  by  the  threat !  ” 

Before  Alain  had  recovered  from  the  stately  silence  with 
which  he  had  heard  this  very  practical  counsel,  the  valet  again 
appeared,  and  ushered  in  M.  Frederic  Lemercier. 

There  was  no  cordial  acquaintance  between  the  visitors. 
Lemercier  was  chafed  at  finding  himself  supplanted  in  Alain’s 
intimate  companionship  by  so  new  a  friend,  and  De  Finisterre 
affected  to  regard  Lemercier  as  a  would-be  exquisite  of  low 
birth  and  bad  taste. 

Alain,  too,  was  a  little  discomposed  at  the  sight  of  Lemercier, 
remembering  the  wise  cautions  which  that  old  college  friend 
had  wasted  on  him  at  the  commencement  of  his  Parisian 
career,  and  smitten  with  vain  remorse  that  the  cautions  had 
been  so  arrogantly  slighted. 

It  was  with  some  timidity  that  he  extended  his  hand  to 
Frederic,  and  he  was  surprised  as  well  as  moved  by  the  more 
than  usual  warmth  with  which  it  was  grasped  by  the  friend  he  had 
long  neglected.  Such  affectionate  greeting  was  scarcely  in 
keeping  with  the  pride  which  characterised  Frederic  Lemercier. 

“  Ma  foi!”  said  the  Chevalier,  glancing  towards  the  clock, 
M  how  time  flies  !  I  had  no  idea  it  was  so  late.  I  must  leave 
you  now,  my  dear  Rochebriant.  Perhaps  we  shall  meet  at  the 
club  later — I  dine  there  to-day.  Au plaisir ,  M.  Lemercier.” 
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CHAPTER  III. 

/ 

WHEN  the  door  had  closed  on  the  Chevalier,  Frederic’s 
countenance  became  very  grave.  Drawing  his  chair  near  to 
Alain,  he  said  :  “  We  have  not  seen  much  of  each  other  lately, 
— nay,  no  excuses  ;  I  am  well  aware  that  it  could  scarcely  be 
otherwise.  Paris  has  grown  so  large  and  so  subdivided  into 
sets,  that  the  best  friends  belonging  to  different  sets  become  as 
divided  as  if  the  Atlantic  flowed  between  them.  I  come  to-day 
in  consequence  of  something  I  have  just  heard  from  Duplessis. 
Tell  me,  have  you  got  the  money  for  the  wood  you  sold  to 
M.  Collot  a  year  ago  ?  ” 

“  No,”  said  Alain,  falteringly. 

“  Good  heavens  !  none  of  it  ?  ” 

“  Only  ike  deposit  of  ten  per  cent.,  which  of  course  I  spent,  for 
it  formed  the  greater  part  of  my  income.  What  of  Collot  ?  Is 
he  really  unsafe  ?  ” 

“  He  is  ruined,  and  has  fled  the  country.  His  flight  was  the 
talk  of  the  Bourse  this  morning.  Duplessis  told  me  of  it.” 

Alain’s  face  paled.  “  How  is  Louvier  to  be  paid  ?  Read  that 
letter !  ” 

Lemercier  rapidly  scanned  his  eye  over  the  contents  of 
Louvier’s  letter. 

“  It  is  true,  then,  that  you  owe  this  man  a  year’s  interest — 
more  than  7000  louis  ?  ” 

“  Somewhat  more — yes.  But  that  is  not  the  first  care  that 
troubles  me — Rochebriant  may  be  lost,  but  with  it  not  my 
honour.  I  owe  the  Russian  Prince  300  louis,  lost  to  him  last 
night  at  fcartP.  I  must  find  a  purchaser  for  my  coupe  and 
horses  ;  they  cost  me  600  louis  last  year, — do  you  know  any 
one  who  wili  give  me  three  ?  ” 

“  Pooh  !  I  will  give  you  six  ;  your  alezan  alone  is  worth  half 
the  money !  ” 

“  My  dear  Frederic,  I  will  not  sell  them  to  you  on  any 
account.  But  you  have  so  many  friends - ” 
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“Who  would  give  their  soul  to  say,  ‘I  bought  these  horses  of 
Rochebriant.’  Of  course  I  do.  Ha!  young  Rameau,  you  are 
acquainted  with  him  ?  ” 

“  Rameau  1  I  never  heard  of  him  ! n 

“  Vanity  of  vanities,  then  what  is  fame  ?  Rameau  is  the 
editor  of  Le  Sens  Comrnun.  You  read  that  journal  ?  ” 

“Yes,  it  has  clever  articles,  and  I  remember  how  I  was 
absorbed  in  the  eloquent  roman  which  appeared  in  it.” 

“  Ah  !  by  the  Signora  Cicogna,  with  whom  I  think  you  were 
somewhat  smitten  last  year.” 

“  Last  year — was  I  ?  How  a  year  can  alter  a  man  !  But  my 
debt  to  the  Prince.  What  has  Le  Sens  Comrnun  to  do  with  my 
horses  ?  ” 

“  I  met  Rameau  at  Savarin’s  the  other  evening.  He  was 
making  himself  out  a  hero  and  a  martyr !  his  coupi  had  been 
taken  from  him  to  assist  in  a  barricade  in  that  senseless  entente 
ten  days  ago;  the  coupe  got  smashed,  the  horses  disappeared. 
He  will  buy  one  of  your  horses  and  coupi.  Leave  it  to  me ! 
I  know  where  to  dispose  of  the  other  two  horses.  At  what 
hour  do  you  want  the  money  ?  ” 

“  Before  I  go  to  dinner  at  the  club.” 

“You  shall  have  it  within  two  hours;  but  you  must  not  dine 
at  the  club  to-day.  I  have  a  note  from  Duplessis  to  invite  you 
to  dine  with  him  to-day!  ” 

“  Duplessis  !  I  know  so  little  of  him  !  ” 

“You  should  know  him  better.  He  is  the  only  man  who  can 
give  you  sound  advice  as  to  this  difficulty  with  Louvier ;  and  he 
will  give  it  the  more  carefully  and  zealously  because  he  has  that 
enmity  to  Louvier  which  one  rival  financier  has  to  another.  I 
dine  with  him  too.  We  shall  find  an  occasion  to  consult  him 
quietly  ;  he  speaks  of  you  most  kindly.  What  a  lovely  girl  his 
daughter  is!” 

“  I  dare  say.  Ah  !  I  wish  I  had  been  less  absurdly  fastidious. 
I  wish  I  had  entered  the  army  as  a  private  soldier  six  months 
ago  ;  I  should  have  been  a  corporal  by  this  time !  Still  it  is 
not  too  late.  When  Rochebriant  is  gone,  I  can  yet  say  with  the 
Mousquetaire  in  the  melodrame  :  ‘  I  am  rich — I  have  my  honour 
and  my  sword  !  ’ n 
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“  Nonsense  !  Rochebriant  shall  be  saved  ;  meanwhile  I  hasten 
to  Rameau.  Au  revoir ,  at  the  Hotel  Duplessis — seven  o’clock.” 

Lemercier  went,  and  in  less  than  two  hours  sent  the  Marquis 
bank-notes  for  600  louis,  requesting  an  order  for  the  delivery  of 
the  horses  and  carriage. 

That  order  written  and  signed,  Alain  hastened  to  acquit  him¬ 
self  of  his  debt  of  honour,  and  contemplating  his  probable  ruin 
with  a  lighter  heart  presented  himself  at  the  Hotel  Duplessis. 

Duplessis  made  no  pretensions  to  vie  with  the  magnificent 
existence  of  Louvier.  His  house,  though  agreeably  situated  and 
flatteringly  styled  the  Hotel  Duplessis,  was  of  moderate  si?e, 
very  unostentatiously  furnished  ;  nor  was  it  accustomed  to  receive 
the  brilliant  motley  crowds  which  assembled  in  the  salons  of  the 
elder  financier. 

Before  that  year,  indeed,  Duplessis  had  confined  such  enter¬ 
tainments  as  he  gave  to  quiet  men  of  business,  or  a  few  of  the 
more  devoted  and  loyal  partisans  of  the  Imperial  dynasty ;  but 
since  Valerie  came  to  live  with  him  he  had  extended  his  hospi¬ 
talities  to  wider  and  livelier  circles,  including  some  celebrities  in 
the  world  of  art  and  letters  as  well  as  of  fashion.  Of  the  party 
assembled  that  evening  at  dinner  were  Isaura,  with  the  Signora 
Venosta,  one  of  the  Imperial  Ministers,  the  Colonel  whom  Alain 
had  already  met  at  Lemercier’s  supper,  Deputes  (ardent  Impe¬ 
rialists),  and  the  Duchesse  de  Tarascon ;  these,  with  Alain  and 
Frederic,  made  up  the  party.  The  conversation  was  not  parti¬ 
cularly  gay.  Duplessis  himself,  though  an  exceedingly  well-read 
and  able  man,  had  not  the  genial  accomplishments  of  a  brilliant 
host.  Constitutionally  grave  and  habitually  taciturn — though 
there  were  moments  in  which  he  was  roused  out  of  his  wonted  self 
into  eloquence  or  wit — he  seemed  to-day  absorbed  in  some 
engrossing  train  of  thought.  The  Minister,  the  Deputes  and  th 
Duchesse  de  Tarascon  talked  politics,  and  ridiculed  thetrumpen, 
Aneute  of  the  14th  ;  exulted  in  the  success  of  the  plebiscite  ;  and 
admitting,  with  indignation,  the  growing  strength  of  Prussia, — and 
with  scarcely  less  indignation,  but  more  contempt,  censuring  the 
selfish  egotism  of  England  in  disregarding  the  due  equilibrium 
of  the  European  balance  of  power, — hinted  at  the  necessity  of 
annexing  Belgium  as  a  set-off  against  the  results  of  Sadowa. 
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Alain  found  himself  seated  next  to  Isaura — to  the  woman 
who  had  so  captivated  his  eye  and  fancy  on  his  first  arrival 
in  Paris. 

Remembering  his  last  conversation  with  Graham  nearly  a 
year  ago,  he  felt  some  curiosity  to  ascertain  whether  the  rich 
Englishman  had  proposed  to  her,  and  if  so,  been  refused  or 
accepted. 

The  first  words  that  passed  between  them  were  trite  enough, 
but  after  a  little  pause  in  the  talk,  Alain  said — 

“  I  think  Mademoiselle  and  myself  have  an  acquaintance 
in  common  —  Monsieur  Vane,  a  distinguished  Englishman. 
Do  you  know  if  he  be  in  Paris  at  present  ?  I  have  not  seen 
him  for  many  months.” 

“I  believe  he  is  in  London;  at  least,  Colonel  Morley  met 
the  other  day  a  friend  of  his  who  said  so.” 

Though  Isaura  strove  to  speak  in  a  tone  of  indifference, 
Alain’s  ear  detected  a  ring  of  pain  in  her  voice  ;  and  watch¬ 
ing  her  countenance,  he  was  impressed  with  a  saddened 
change  in  its  expression.  He  was  touched,  and  his  curiosity 
was  mingled  with  a  gentler  interest  as  he  said  :  “  When  I  last 
saw  M.  Vane  I  should  have  judged  him  to  be  too  much  under 
the  spell  of  an  enchantress  to  remain  long  without  the  pale 
of  the  circle  she  draws  around  her.” 

Isaura  turned  her  face  quickly  towards  the  speaker,  and 
her  lips  moved,  but  she  said  nothing  audibly. 

“  Can  there  have  been  quarrel  or  misunderstanding  ?  ”  thought 
Alain  ;  and  after  that  question  his  heart  asked  itself,  “  Supposing 
Isaura  were  free,  her  affections  disengaged,  could  he  wish  to  woo 
and  to  win  her?”  and  his  heart  answered—'  Eighteen  months 
ago  thou  wert  nearer  to  her  than  now.  Thou  w'ert  removed 
from  her  for  ever  when  thou  didst  accept  the  world  as  a  barrier 
between  you  ;  then,  poor  as  thou  wert,  thou  wouldst  have  pre¬ 
ferred  her  to  riches.  Thou  wert  then  sensible  only  of  the 
ingenuous  impulses  of  youth,  but  the  moment  thou  saidst,  ‘  I 
am  Rochebriant,  and  having  once  owned  the  claims  of  birth 
and  station,  I  cannot  renounce  them  for  love,  Isaura  became  but 
a  dream.  Now  that  ruin  stares  thee  in  the  face — now  that  thou 
must  grapple  with  the  sternest  difficulties  of  adverse  fate — 
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thou  hast  lost  the  poetry  of  sentiment  which  could  alone  give 
to  that  dream  the  colours  and  the  form  of  human  life.”  He 
could  not  again  think  of  that  fair  creature  as  a  prize  that  he 
might  even  dare  to  covet.  And  as  he  met  her  inquiring  eyes, 
and  saw  her  quivering  lip,  he  felt  instinctively  that  Graham 
was  dear  to  her,  and  that  the  tender  interest  with  which  she 
inspired  himself  was  untroubled  by  one  pang  of  jealousy.  He 
resumed  : 

“Yes,  the  last  time  I  saw  the  Englishman  he  spoke  with 
such  respectful  homage  of  one  lady,  whose  hand  he  would 
deem  it  the  highest  reward  of  ambition  to  secure,  that  I 
cannot  but  feel  deep  compassion  for  him  if  that  ambition 
has  been  foiled ;  and  thus  only  do  I  account  for  his  absence 
from  Paris.” 

“  You  are  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Vane’s  ?  ” 

“No,  indeed,  I  have  not  that  honour;  our  acquaintance  is 
but  slight,  but  it  impressed  me  with  the  idea  of  a  man  of 
vigorous  intellect,  frank  temper,  and  perfect  honour.” 

Isaura’s  face  brightened  with  the  joy  we  feel  when  we  hear 
the  praise  of  those  we  love. 

At  this  moment,  Duplessis,  who  had  been  observing  the 
Italian  and  the  young  Marquis,  for  the  first  time  during 
dinner,  broke  silence. 

“  Mademoiselle  ”  he  said,  addressing  Isaura  across  the  table, 
“  I  hope  I  have  not  been  correctly  informed  that  your  literary 
triumph  has  induced  you  to  forego  the  career  in  which  all 
the  best  judges  concur  that  your  successes  would  be  not  less 
brilliant ;  surely  one  art  does  not  exclude  another.” 

Elated  by  Alain’s  report  of  Graham’s  words,  by  the  con¬ 
viction  that  these  words  applied  to  herself,  and  by  the  thought 
that  her  renunciation  of  the  stage  removed  a  barrier  between 
them,  Isaura  answered,  with  a  sort  of  enthusiasm — 

“  I  know  not,  M.  Duplessis,  if  one  art  excludes  another  ;  if 
there  be  desire  to  excel  in  each.  But  I  have  long  lost  all 
desire  to  excel  in  the  art  you  refer  to,  and  resigned  all  idea 
of  the  career  in  which  it  opens.” 

“So  M.  Vane  told  me,”  said  Alain,  in  a  whisper. 

“When?” 
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“  Last  year, — on  the  day  that  he  spoke  in  terms  of  admiration 
so  merited  of  the  lady  whom  M.  Duplessis  has  just  had  the 
honour  to  address.” 

All  this  while,  Valdrie,  who  was  seated  at  the  further  end 
of  the  table  beside  the  Minister,  who  had  taken  her  in  to 
dinner,  had  been  watching,  with  eyes,  the  anxious  tearful 
sorrow  of  which  none  but  her  father  had  noticed,  the  low¬ 
voiced  confidence  between  Alain  and  the  friend,  whom  till 
that  day  she  had  so  enthusiastically  loved.  Hitherto  she  had 
been  answering  in  monosyllables  all  attempts  of  the  great 
man  to  draw  her  into  conversation  ;  but  now,  observing  how 
Isaura  blushed  and  looked  down,  that  strange  faculty  in 
women,  which  we  men  call  dissimulation,  and  which  in  them 
is  truthfulness  to  their  own  nature,  enabled  her  to  carry  off 
the  sharpest  anguish  she  had  ever  experienced,  by  a  sudden 
burst  of  levity  of  spirit.  She  caught  up  some  commonplace 
the  Minister  had  adapted  to  what  he  considered  the  poverty 
of  her  understanding,  with  a  quickness  of  satire  which  startled 
that  grave  man,  and  he  gazed  at  her  astonished.  Up  to 
that  moment  he  had  secretly  admired  her  as  a  girl  well 
brought  up  —  as  girls  fresh  from  a  French  convent  are 
supposed  to  be;  now,  hearing  her  brilliant  rejoinder  to  his 
stupid  observation,  he  said  inly :  “  Dame !  the  low  birth  of 
a  financier’s  daughter  shows  itself.” 

But,  being  a  clever  man  himself,  her  retort  put  him  on  his 
mettle,  and  he  became,  to  his  own  amazement,  brilliant  himself. 
With  that  matchless  quickness  which  belongs  to  Parisians,  the 
guests  around  him  seized  the  new  esprit  de  conversation  which 
had  been  evoked  between  the  statesman  and  the  childlike 
girl  beside  him  ;  and  as  they  caught  up  the  ball,  lightly  flung 
among  them,  they  thought  within  themselves  how  much  more 
sparkling  the  financier’s  pretty,  lively  daughter  was  than  that 
dark-eyed  young  muse,  of  whom  all  the  journalists  of  Paris 
were  writing  in  a  chorus  of  welcome  and  applause,  and  who 
seemed  not  to  have  a  word  to  say  worth  listening  to,  except 
to  the  handsome  young  Marquis,  whom,  no  doubt,  she  wished 
to  fascinate. 

Valerie  fairly  outshone  Isaura  in  intellect  and  in  wit ;  and 
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neither  Valerie  nor  Isaura  cared,  to  the  value  of  a  bean-straw, 
about  that  distinction.  Each  was  thinking  only  of  the  prize 
which  the  humblest  peasant  women  have  in  common  with 
the  most  brilliantly  accomplished  of  their  sex — the  heart  of 
a  man  beloved. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ON  the  Continent  generally,  as  we  all  know,  men  do  not 
sit  drinking  wine  together  after  the  ladies  retire.  So  when 
the  signal  was  given  all  the  guests  adjourned  to  the  salon; 
and  Alain  quitted  Isaura  to  gain  the  ear  of  the  Duchesse 
de  Tarascon. 

“  It  is  long — at  least  long  for  Paris  life,”  said  the  Marquis — 
“since  my  first  visit  to  you,  in  company  with  Enguerrand 
de  Vandemar.  Much  that  you  then  said  rested  on  my  mind, 
disturbing  the  prejudices  I  took  from  Bretagne.” 

“  I  am  proud  to  hear  it,  my  kinsman.” 

“You  know  that  I  would  have  taken  military  service  under 
the  Emperor,  but  for  the  regulation  which  would  have  compelled 
me  to  enter  the  ranks  as  a  private  soldier.” 

“  I  sympathise  with  that  scruple  ;  but  you  are  aware  that  the 
Emperor  himself  could  not  have  ventured  to  make  any  exception 
even  in  your  favour.” 

“  Certainly  not.  I  repent  me  of  my  pride ;  perhaps  I  may 
enlist  still  in  some  regiment  sent  to  Algiers.” 

“No;  there  are  other  ways  in  which  a  Rochebriant  can  serve 
a  throne.  There  will  be  an  office  at  Court  vacant  soon,  which 
would  not  misbecome  your  birth.” 

“  Pardon  me ;  a  soldier  serves  his  country — a  courtier  owns 
a  master ;  and  I  cannot  take  the  livery  of  the  Emperor,  though 
I  could  wear  the  uniform  of  France.” 

“Your  distinction  is  childish,  my  kinsman,”  said  the  Duchesse, 
impetuously.  “You  talk  as  if  the  Emperor  had  an  interest 
apart  from  the  nation.  I  tell  you  that  he  has  not  a  corner 
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of  his  heart — not  even  one  reserved  for  his  son  and  his  dynasty 
—  in  which  the  thought  of  France  does  not  predominate.” 

“  I  do  not  presume,  Madame  la  Duchesse,  to  question  the 
truth  of  what  you  say ;  but  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  same  thought  does  not  predominate  in  the  heart 
of  the  Bourbon.  The  Bourbon  would  be  the  first  to  say  to 
me :  ‘  If  France  needs  your  sword  against  her  foes,  let  it  not 
rest  in  the  scabbard.’  But  would  the  Bourbon  say,  ‘The  place 
of  a  Rochebriant  is  among  the  valetaille  of  the  Corsican’s 
successor ’ ?  ” 

“Alas  for  poor  France!”  said  the  Duchesse;  “and  alas  for 
men  like  you,  my  proud  cousin,  if  the  Corsican’s  successors 
or  successor  be - ” 

“  Henry  V.  ?  ”  interrupted  Alain,  with  a  brightening  eye. 

“Dreamer!  No;  some  descendant  of  the  mob-kings  who 
gave  Bourbons  and  nobles  to  the  guillotine.” 

While  the  Duchesse  and  Alain  were  thus  conversing,  Isaura 
had  seated  herself  by  VaHrie,  and,  unconscious  of  the  offence 
she  had  given,  addressed  her  in  those  pretty  caressing  terms 
with  which  young-lady  friends  are  wont  to  compliment  each 
other ;  but  Valerie  answered  curtly  or  sarcastically,  and  turned 
aside  to  converse  with  the  Minister.  A  few  minutes  more,  and 
the  party  began  to  break  up.  Lemercier,  however,  detained 
Alain,  whispering,  “  Duplessis  will  see  us  on  your  business 
so  soon  as  the  other  guests  have  gone.” 


CHAPTER  V. 

“Monsieur  le  Marquis,”  said  Duplessis,  when  the  salon 
was  cleared  of  all  but  himself  and  the  two  friends,  “  Lemercier 
has  confided  to  me  the  state  of  your  affairs  in  connection  with 
M.  Louvier,  and  flatters  me  by  thinking  my  advice  may  be 
of  some  service  ;  if  so,  command  me.k 
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“  I  shall  most  gratefully  accept  your  advice,”  answered  Alain, 
“but  I  fear  my  condition  defies  even  your  ability  and  skill.” 

“  Permit  me  to  hope  not,  and  to  ask  a  few  necessary  questions. 
M.  Louvier  has  constituted  himself  your  sole  mortgagee;  to 
what  amount,  at  what  interest,  and  from  what  annual  proceeds 
is  the  interest  paid  ?” 

Herewith  Alain  gave  details  already  furnished  to  the  reader. 
Duplessis  listened,  and  noted  down  the  replies. 

“  I  see  it  all,”  he  said,  when  Alain  had  finished.  “  M.  Louvier 
had  predetermined  to  possess  himself  of  your  estate  :  he  makes 
himself  mortgagee  at  a  rate  of  interest  so  low,  that  I  tell  you 
fairly,  at  the  present  value  of  money,  I  doubt  if  you  could  find 
any  capitalist  who  would  accept  the  transfer  of  the  mortgage 
at  the  same  rate.  This  is  not  like  Louvier,  unless  he  had 
an  object  to  gain,  and  that  object  is  your  land,  The  revenue 
from  your  estate  is  derived  chiefly  from  wood,  out  of  which 
the  interest  due  to  Louvier  is  to  be  paid.  M.  Gandrin,  in  a 
skilfully-guarded  letter,  encourages  you  to  sell  the  wood  from 
your  forests  to  a  man  who  offers  you  several  thousand  francs 
more  than  it  could  command  from  customary  buyers.  I  say 
nothing  against  M.  Gandrin,  but  every  man  who  knows  Paris 
as  I  do,  knows  that  M.  Louvier  can  put,  and  has  put,  a  great 
deal  of  money  into  M.  Gandrin’s  pocket.  The  purchaser  of 
your  wood  does  not  pay  more  than  his  deposit,  and  has  just 
left  the  country  insolvent.  Your  purchaser,  M.  Collot,  was 
an  adventurous  speculator ;  he  would  have  bought  anything 
at  any  price,  provided  he  had  time  to  pay;  if  his  speculations 
had  been  lucky  he  would  have  paid.  M.  Louvier  knew,  as 
I  knew,  that  M.  Collot  was  a  gambler,  and  the  chances  were 
that  he  would  not  pay.  M.  Louvier  allows  a  year’s  interest 
on  his  hypotheque  to  become  due — notice  thereof  duly  given  to 
you  by  his  agent — now  you  come  under  the  operation  of  the 
law.  Of  course,  you  know  what  the  law  is  ?  ” 

“  Not  exactly,”  answered  Alain,  feeling  frostbitten  by  the 
congealing  words  of  his  counsellor  ;  “  but  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  if  I  cannot  pay  the  interest  of  a  sum  borrowed  on  my 
property,  that  property  itself  is  forfeited.” 

“No,  not  quite  that — the  law  is  mild.  If  the  interest  which 
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should  be  paid  half-yearly  remains  unpaid  at  the  end  of  a  year,  the 
mortgagee  has  a  right  to  be  impatient,  has  he  not?" 

“Certainly  he  has." 

“Well,  then,  on  fait  un  commandement  tendant  &  saisic  im¬ 
mobilize,  viz.  :  The  mortgagee  gives  a  notice  that  the  property 
shall  be  put  up  for  sale.  Then  it  is  put  up  for  sale,  and  in  most 
cases  the  mortgagee  buys  it  in.  Here,  certainly,  no  competitors 
in  the  mere  business  way  would  vie  with  Louvier ;  the  mortgagee  at 
3^  per  cent,  covers  more  than  the  estate  is  apparently  worth. 
Ah  !  but  stop,  M.  le  Marquis  ;  the  notice  is  not  yet  served : 
the  whole  process  would  take  six  months  from  the  day  it  is 
served  to  the  taking  possession  after  the  sale  ;  in  the  meanwhile, 
if  you  pay  the  interest  due,  the  action  drops.  Courage,  M.  le 
Marquis!  Hope  yet,  if  you  condescend  to  call  me  friend.” 

“  And  me,”  cried  Lemercier ;  “  I  will  sell  out  of  my  railway 
shares  to-morrow — see  to  it,  Duplessis — enough  to  pay  off  the 
damnable  interest.  See  to  it,  mon  amid 

“Agree  to  that,  M.  le  Marquis,  and  you  are  safe  for  another 
year,”  said  Duplessis,  folding  up  the  paper  on  which  he  had 
made  his  notes,  but  fixing  on  Alain  quiet  eyes  half  concealed 
under  drooping  lids. 

“  Agree  to  that !  ”  cried  Rochebriant,  rising — “  agree  to  allow 
even  my  worst  enemy  to  pay  for  me  moneys  I  could  never  hope 
to  repay— agree  to  allow  the  oldest  and  most  confiding  friends 
to  do  so — M.  Duplessis,  never !  If  I  carried  the  porter’s  knot 
of  an  Auvergnat,  I  should  still  remain  gentilkomme  and  Breton .” 

Duplessis,  habitually  the  driest  of  men,  rose  with  a  moistened 
eye  and  flushing  cheek— “  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  vouchsafe  me 
the  honour  to  shake  hands  with  you.  I,  too,  am  by  descent 
gentilhomme ,  by  profession  a  speculator  on  the  Bourse.  In  both 
capacities  I  approve  the  sentiment  you  have  uttered.  Certainly, 
if  our  friend  Frederic  lent  you  7000  louis  or  so  this  year,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  you  even  to  foresee  the  year  in  which 
you  could  repay  it  ;  but,”— here  Duplessis  paused  a  minute, 
and  then  lowering  the  tone  of  his  voice,  which  had  been  some¬ 
what  vehement  and  enthusiastic,  into  that  of  a  colloquial  good- 
fellowship,  equally  rare  to  the  measured  reserve  of  the  financier, 
he  asked,  with  a  lively  twinkle  of  his  grey  eye,  “  Did  you 
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never  hear,  Marquis,  of  a  little  encounter  between  me  and 
M.  Louvier  ?  ” 

“Encounter  at  arms— does  Louvier  fight?”  asked  Alain, 
innocently. 

“In  his  own  way  he  is  always  fighting  ;  but  I  speak  meta¬ 
phorically.  You  see  this  small  house  of  mine — so  pinched  in 
by  the  houses  next  to  it  that  I  can  neither  get  space  for  a  ball¬ 
room  for  Valerie,  nor  a  dining-room  for  more  than  a  friendly 
party  like  that  which  has  honoured  me  to-day.  Eh  bien  !  I 
bought  this  house  a  few  years  ago,  meaning  to  buy  the  one  next 
to  it  and  throw  the  two  into  one.  I  went  to  the  proprietor  of 
the  next  house,  who,  as  I  knew,  wished  to  sell.  ‘Aha,’  he 
thought,  ‘this  is  the  rich  Monsieur  Duplessis;’  and  he  asked  me 
2000  louis  more  than  the  house  was  worth.  We  men  of  business 
cannot  bear  to  be  too  much  cheated  ;  a  little  cheating  we 
submit  to — much  cheating  raises  our  gall.  Bref- — this  was  on 
Monday.  I  offered  the  man  1000  louis  above  the  fair  price,  and 
gave  him  till  Thursday  to  decide.  Somehow  or  other  Louvier 
hears  of  this.  ‘Hillo!’  says  Louvier,  ‘here  is  a  financier  who 
desires  a  hotel  to  vie  with  mine  !  ’  He  goes  on  Wednesday  to 
my  next-door  neighbour.  ‘  Friend,  you  want  to  sell  your  house. 
I  want  to  buy — the  price  ?  ’  The  proprietor,  who  does  not  know 
him  by  sight,  says  :  ‘  It  is  as  good  as  sold.  M.  Duplessis  and 
I  shall  agree.’  ‘Bah!  What  sum  did  you  ask  M.  Duplessis?’ 
He  names  the  sum  ;  2000  louis  more  than  he  can  get  else¬ 
where.  ‘  But  M.  Duplessis  will  give  me  the  sum.’  ‘You  ask 
too  little.  I  will  give  3000.  A  fig  for  M.  Duplessis  !  I  am 
Monsieur  Louvier.’  So  when  I  call  on  Thursday  the  house  is 
sold.  I  reconcile  myself  easily  enough  to  the  loss  of  space  for 
a  larger  dining-room  ;  but  though  Valerie  was  then  a  child  at 
a  convent,  I  was  sadly  disconcerted  by  the  thought  that  I  could 
have  no  salle  de  bal  ready  for  her  when  she  came  to  reside  with 
me.  Well,  I  say  to  myself,  patience ;  I  owe  M.  Louvier  a 
good  turn ;  my  time  to  pay  him  off  will  come.  It  does  come, 
and  very  soon.  M.  Louvier  buys  an  estate  near  Paris— builds 
a  superb  villa.  Close  to  his  property  is  a  rising  forest  ground 
for  sale.  He  goes  to  the  proprietor:  says  the  proprietor 
to  himself,  ‘The  great  Louvier  wants  this,’  and  adds  5000 
VOL.  IL  F 
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louis  to  its  market  price.  Louvier,  like  myself,  can’t  bear  to 
be  cheated  egregiously.  Louvier  offers  2000  louis  more  than 
the  man  could  fairly  get,  and  leaves  him  till  Saturday  to 
consider.  I  hear  of  this  —  speculators  hear  of  everything. 
On  Friday  night  I  go  to  the  man  and  I  give  him  6000  louis, 
where  he  had  asked  5000.  Fancy  Louvier’s  face  the  next  day ! 
But  there  my  revenge,  only  begins,”  continued  Duplessis, 
chuckling  inwardly.  “My  forest  looks  down  on  the  villa  he  is 
building.  I  only  wait  till  his  villa  is  built,  in  order  to  send  to 
my  architect  and  say,  Build  me  a  villa  at  least  twice  as  grand 
as  M.  Louvier’s,  then  clear  away  the  forest  trees,  so  that  every 
morning  he  may  see  my  palace  dwarfing  into  insignificance 
his  own.” 

“  Bravo !  ”  cried  Lemercier,  clapping  his  hands.  Lemercier 
had  the  spirit  of  party,  and  felt  for  Duplessis  against  Louvier 
much  as  in  England  Whig  feels  against  Tory,  or  vice  versd. 

“Perhaps  now,”  resumed  Duplessis,  more  soberly, — “perhaps 
now,  M.  le  Marquis,  you  may  understand  why  I  humiliate  you 
by  no  sense  of  obligation  if  I  say  that  M.  Louvier  shall  not  be 
the  Seigneur  de  Rochebriant  if  I  can  help  it.  Give  me  a  line 
of  introduction  to  your  Breton  lawyer  and  to  Mademoiselle 
your  aunt — let  me  have  your  letters  early  to-morrow.  I  will 
take  the  afternoon  train.  I  know  not  how  many  days  I  may 
be  absent,  but  I  shall  not  return  till  I  have  carefully  examined 
the  nature  and  conditions  of  your  property.  If  I  see  my  way 
to  save  your  estate,  and  give  a  mauvais  quart  d'heure  to  Louvier, 
so  much  the  better  for  you,  M.  le  Marquis ;  if  I  cannot,  I  will 
say  frankly,  ‘  Make  the  best  terms  you  can  with  your  creditor.’  ” 

“Nothing  can  be  more  delicately  generous  than  the  way 
you  put  it,”  said  Alain  ;  “  but  pardon  me,  if  I  say  that  the 
pleasantry  with  which  you  narrate  your  grudge  against  M. 
Louvier  does  not  answer  its  purpose  in  diminishing  my  sense 
of  obligation.”  So,  linking  his  arm  in  Lemercier’s,  Alain  made 
his  bow  and  withdrew. 

When  his  guests  had  gone,  Duplessis  remained  seated  in 
meditation — apparently  pleasant  meditation,  for  he  smiled  while 
indulging  it ;  he  then  passed  through  the  reception-rooms  to 
one  at  the  far  end  appropriated  to  VaRrie  as  a  boudoir  or 
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morning-room,  adjoining  her  bed-chamber;  he  knocked  gently 
at  the  door,  and,  all  remaining  silent  within,  he  opened  it 
noiselessly  and  entered.  Valerie  was  reclining  on  the  sofa 
near  the  window— her  head  drooping,  her  hands  clasped  on 
her  knees.  Duplessis  neared  her  with  tender  stealthy  steps, 
passed  his  arm  round  her,  and  drew  her  head  towards  his 
bosom.  “  Child  !”  he  murmured  ;  “  my  child,  my  only  one  !” 

At  that  soft  loving  voice,  Valerie  flung  her  arms  round  him, 
and  wept  aloud  like  an  infant  in  trouble.  He  seated  himself 
beside  her,  and  wisely  suffered  her  to  weep  on,  till  her  passion 
had  exhausted  itself;  he  then  said,  half  fondly,  half  chidingly : 
“Have  you  forgotten  our  conversation  only  three  days  ago? 
Have  you  forgotten  that  I  then  drew  forth  the  secret  of  your 
heart  ?  Have  you  forgotten  what  I  promised  you  in  return 
for  your  confidence  ?  and  a  promise  to  you  have  I  ever  yet 
broken  ?  ” 

“  Father !  father !  I  am  so  wretched  and  so  ashamed  of 
myself  for  being  wretched !  Forgive  me.  No,  I  do  not  forget 
your  promise ;  but  who  can  promise  to  dispose  of  the  heart 
of  another  ?  and  that  heart  will  never  be  mine.  But  bear  wit! 
me  a  little,  I  shall  soon  recover.” 

“Valdrie,  when  I  made  you  the  promise  you  now  think  I 
cannot  keep,  I  spoke  only  from  that  conviction  of  power  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  a  child  which  nature  implants  in 
the  heart  of  parents  ;  and  it  may  be  also  from  the  experience 
of  my  own  strength  of  will,  since  that  which  I  have  willed  I 
have  always  won.  Now  I  speak  on  yet  surer  ground.  Before 
the  year  is  out  you  shall  be  the  beloved  wife  of  Alain  de 
Rochebriant.  Dry  your  tears  and  smile  on  me,  Valerie.  If 
you  will  not  see  in  me  mother  and  father  both,  I  have  double 
love  for  you,  motherless  child  of  her  who  shared  the  poverty 
of  my  youth,  and  did  not  live  to  enjoy  the  wealth  which  I 
hold  as  a  trust  for  that  heir  to  mine  all  which  she  left  me.” 

As  this  man  thus  spoke  you  would  scarcely  have  recognised 
in  him  the  old  saturnine  Duplessis,  his  countenance  became  so 
beautified  by  the  one  soft  feeling  which  care  and  contest,  am¬ 
bition  and  money-seeking,  had  left  unaltered  in  his  heart. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  country  in  which  the  love  of  parent  and 
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child,  especially  of  father  and  daughter,  is  so  strong  as  it  is 
in  France  ;  even  in  the  most  arid  soil,  among  the  avaricious, 
even  among  the  profligate,  it  forces  itself  into  flower.  Other 
loves  fade  away :  in  the  heart  of  the  true  Frenchman  that 
parent  love  blooms  to  the  last. 

Valerie  felt  the  presence  of  that  love  as  a  divine  protecting 
guardianship.  She  sank  on  her  knees  and  covered  his  hand 
with  grateful  kisses. 

‘  Do  not  torture  yourself,  my  child,  with  jealous  fears  of  the 
fair  Italian.  Her  lot  and  Alain  de  Rochebriant’s  can  never 
unite ;  and  whatever  you  may  think  of  their  whispered  converse, 
Alain’s  heart  at  this  moment  is  too  filled  with  anxious  troubles 
to  leave  one  spot  in  it  accessible  even  to  a  frivolous  gallantry. 
It  is  for  us  to  remove  these  troubles  ;  and  then,  when  he  turns 
his  eyes  towards  you,  it  will  be  with  the  gaze  of  one  who  beholds 
his  happiness.  You  do  not  weep  now,  Valdrie  !” 
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CHAPTER  I. 

On  waking  some  morning,  have  you  ever  felt,  reader,  as  if  a 
change  for  the  brighter  in  the  world,  without  and  within  you, 
had  suddenly  come  to  pass — some  new  glory  has  been  given  to 
the  sunshine,  some  fresh  balm  to  the  air — you  feel  younger,  and 
happier,  and  lighter,  in  the  very  beat  of  your  heart — you  almost 
fancy  you  hear  the  chime  of  some  spiritual  music  far  off,  as  if 
in  the  deeps  of  heaven  ?  You  are  not  at  first  conscious  how,  or 
wherefore,  this  change  has  been  brought  about.  Is  it  the  effect 
of  a  dream  in  the  gone  sleep,  that  has  made  this  morning  so 
different  from  mornings  that  have  dawned  before  ?  And  while 
vaguely  asking  yourself  that  question,  you  become  aware  that 
the  cause  is  no  mere  illusion,  that  it  has  its  substance  in  words 
spoken  by  living  lips,  in  things  that  belong  to  the  work-day 
world. 

It  was  thus  that  Isaura  woke  the  morning  after  the  con¬ 
versation  with  Alain  de  Rochebriant,  and  as  certain  words, 
then  spoken,  echoed  back  on  her  ear,  she  knew  why  she  was 
so  happy,  why  the  world  was  so  changed.  ^ 

In  those  words  she  heard  the  voice  of  Graham  Vane — no  ! 
she  had  not  deceived  herself — she  was  loved  !  she  was  loved  ! 
What  mattered  that  long  cold  interval  of  absence  ?  She  had 
not  forgotten — she  could  not  believe  that  absence  had  brought 
forgetfulness.  There  are  moments  when  we  insist  on  judging 
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another’s  heart  by  our  own.  All  would  be  explained  some  day 
— all  would  come  right. 

How  lovely  was  the  face  that  reflected  itself  in  the  glass  as 
she  stood  before  it  smoothing  back  her  long  hair,  murmuring 
sweet  snatches  of  Italian  love-song,  and  blushing  with  sweeter 
love-thoughts  as  she  sang !  All  that  had  passed  in  that  year 
so  critical  to  her  outer  life — the  authorship,  the  fame,  the  public 
career,  the  popular  praise — vanished  from  her  mind  as  a  vapour 
that  rolls  from  the  face  of  a  lake  to  which  the  sunlight  restores 
the  smile  of  a  brightened  heaven. 

She  was  more  the  girl  now  than  she  had  ever  been  since  the 
day  on  which  she  sat  reading  Tasso  on  the  craggy  shore  of 
Sorrento. 

Singing  still  as  she  passed  from  her  chamber,  and  entering  the 
sitting-room,  which  fronted  the  east,  and  seemed  bathed  in  the 
sunbeams  of  deepening  May  she  took  her  bird  from  its  cage, 
and  stopped  her  song  to  cover  it  with  kisses,  which  perhaps 
yearned  for  vent  somewhere. 

Later  in  the  day  she  went  out  to  visit  Valerie.  Recalling  the 
altered  manner  of  her  young  friend,  her  sweet  nature  became 
troubled.  She  divined  that  Valerie  had  conceived  some  jealous 
pain  which  she  longed  to  heal ;  she  could  not  bear  the  thought 
of  leaving  any  one  that  day  unhappy.  Ignorant  before  of  the 
girl’s  feelings  towards  Alain,  she  now  partly  guessed  them — one 
woman  who  loves  in  secret  is  clairvoyante  as  to  such  secrets  in 
another. 

Valerie  received  her  visitor  with  a  coldness  she  did  not 
attempt  to  disguise.  Not  seeming  to  notice  this,  Isaura  com¬ 
menced  the  conversation  with  frank  mention  of  Rochebriant. 
“  I  have  to  thank  you  so  much,  dear  Valerie,  for  a  pleasure  you 
could  not  anticipate — that  of  talking  about  an  absent  friend, 
and  hearing  the  praise  he  deserved  from  one  so  capable  of 
appreciating  excellence  as  M.  de  Rochebriant  appears  to  be.” 

“You  were  talking  to  M.  de  Rochebriant  of  an  absent 
friend — ah  !  you  seemed  indeed  very  much  interested  in  the 
conversation - ” 

“  Do  not  wonder  at  that,  Valdrie ;  and  do  not  grudge  me  the 
happiest  moments  I  have  known  for  months.” 
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“  In  talking  with  M.  de  Rochebriant !  No  doubt,  Mademoiselle 
Cicogna,  you  found  him  very  charming.” 

To  her  surprise  and  indignation,  Valerie  here  felt  the  arm  of 
Isaura  tenderly  entwining  her  waist,  and  her  face  drawn  towards 
Isaura’s  sisterly  kiss. 

“Listen  to  me,  naughty  child — listen  and  believe.  M.  de 
Rochebriant  can  never  be  charming  to  me — never  touch  a 
chord  in  my  heart  or  my  fancy  except  as  friend  to  another,  or 
— kiss  me  in  your  turn,  Valerie — as  suitor  to  yourself.” 

Valerie  here  drew  back  her  pretty  childlike  head,  gazed 
keenly  a  moment  into  Isaura’s  eyes,  felt  convinced  by  the 
limpid  candour  of  their  unmistakable  honesty,  and  flinging 
herself  on  her  friend’s  bosom,  kissed  her  passionately,  and  burst 
into  tears. 

The  complete  reconciliation  between  the  two  girls  was  thus 
peacefully  effected  ;  and  then  Isaura  had  to  listen,  at  no  small 
length,  to  the  confidences  poured  into  her  ears  by  Valdrie,  who 
was  fortunately  too  engrossed  by  her  own  hopes  and  doubts 
to  exact  confidences  in  return.  Valdrie’s  was  one  of  those 
impulsive  eager  natures  that  longs  for  a  confidante.  Not  so 
Isaura’s.  Only  wrhen  Valerie  had  unburthened  her  heart,  and 
been  soothed  and  caressed  into  happy  trust  in  the  future,  did 
she  recall  Isaura’s  explanatory  words,  and  said,  archly  :  “  And 
your  absent  friend  ?  Tell  me  about  him.  Is  he  as  handsome 
as  Alain  ?  ” 

“Nay,”  said  Isaura,  rising  to  take  up  the  mantle  and  hat  she 
had  laid  aside  on  entering,  “  they  say  that  the  colour  of  a  flower 
is  in  our  vision,  not  in  the  leaves.”  Then  with  a  grave  melan¬ 
choly  in  the  look  she  fixed  upon  Valerie,  she  added  :  “  Rather 
than  distrust  of  me  should  occasion  you  pain,  I  have  pained 
myself,  in  making  clear  to  you  the  reason  why  I  felt  interest 
in  M.  de  Rochebriant’s  conversation.  In  turn,  I  ask  of  you  a 
favour — do  not  on  this  point  question  me  farther.  There  are 
some  things  in  our  past  which  influence  the  present,  but  to 
which  we  dare  not  assign  a  future — on  which  we  cannot  talk 
to  another.  What  soothsayer  can  tell  us  if  the  dream  of  a 
yesterday  will  be  renewed  on  the  night  of  a  morrow  ?  All  is 
said — we  trust  one  another,  dearest.” 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THAT  evening  the  Morleys  looked  in  at  Isaura’s  on  their 
way  to  a  crowded  assembly  at  the  house  of  one  of  those  rich 
Americans,  who  were  then  outvying  the  English  residents  at 
Paris  in  the  good  graces  of  Parisian  society.  I  think  the 
Americans  get  on  better  with  the  French  than  the  English  do 
— I  mean  the  higher  class  of  Americans.  They  spend  more 
money  ;  their  men  speak  French  better  ;  the  women  are  better 
dressed,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  have  read  more  largely,  and 
converse  more  frankly. 

Mrs.  Morley’s  affection  for  Isaura  had  increased  during  the 
last  few  months.  As  so  notable  an  advocate  of  the  ascendency 
of  her  sex,  she  felt  a  sort  of  grateful  pride  in  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  and  growing  renown  of  so  youthful  a  member  of  the 
oppressed  sisterhood.  But,  apart  from  that  sentiment,  she  had 
conceived  a  tender  mother-like  interest  for  the  girl  who  stood 
in  the  world  so  utterly  devoid  of  family  ties,  so  destitute  of  that 
household  guardianship  and  protection  which,  with  all  her 
assertion  of  the  strength  and  dignity  of  woman,  and  all  her 
opinions  as  to  woman’s  right  of  absolute  emancipation  from  the 
conventions  fabricated  by  the  selfishness  of  man,  Mrs.  Morley 
was  too  sensible  not  to  value  for  the  individual,  though  she 
deemed  it  not  needed  for  the  mass.  Her  great  desire  was  that 
Isaura  should  marry  well,  and  soon.  American  women  usually 
marry  so  young  that  it  seemed  to  Mrs.  Morley  an  anomaly  in 
social  life,  that  one  so  gifted  in  mind  and  person  as  Isaura 
should  already  have  passed  the  age  in  which  the  belles  of  the 
great  Republic  are  enthroned  as  wives  and  consecrated  as 
mothers. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  past  year  she  had  selected  from 
our  unworthy  but  necessary  sex,  Graham  Vane  as  a  suitable 
spouse  to  her  young  friend.  She  had  divined  the  state  of  his 
heart— she  had  more  than  suspicions  of  the  state  of  Isaura’s. 
She  was  exceedingly  perplexed,  and  exceedingly  chafed  at  the 
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Englishman’s  strange  disregard  to  his  happiness  and  her  own 
projects.  She  had  counted,  all  this  past  winter,  on  his  return 
to  Paris  ;  and  she  became  convinced  that  some  misunderstanding, 
possibly  some  lover’s  quarrel  was  the  cause  of  his  protracted 
absence,  and  a  cause  that,  if  ascertained,  could  be  removed. 
A  good  opportunity  now  presented  itself — Colonel  Morley  was 
going  to  London  the  next  day.  He  had  business  there  which 
would  detain  him  at  least  a  week.  He  would  see  Graham;  and 
as  she  considered  her  husband  the  shrewdest  and  wisest  person 
in  the  world — I  mean  of  the  male  sex — she  had  no  doubt  of  his 
being  able  to  turn  Graham’s  mind  thoroughly  inside  out,  and 
ascertain  his  exact  feelings  and  intentions.  If  the  Englishman, 
thus  assayed,  were  found  of  base  metal,  then,  at  least,  Mrs. 
Morley  would  be  free  to  cast  him  altogether  aside,  and  coin 
for  the  uses  of  the  matrimonial  market  some  nobler  effigy  in 
purer  gold. 

“  My  dear  child,”  said  Mrs.  Morley,  in  low  tfoice,  nestling 
herself  close  to  Isaura,  while  the  Colonel,  duly  instructed,  drew 
off  the  Venosta,  “  have  you  heard  anything  lately  of  our  pleasant 
friend  Mr.  Vane  ?  ” 

You  can  guess  with  what  artful  design  Mrs.  Morley  put  that 
question  point-blank,  fixing  keen  eyes  on  Isaura  while  she  put 
it.  She  saw  the  heightened  colour,  the  quivering  lip  of  the  girl 
thus  abruptly  appealed  to,  and  she  said  inly  :  “  I  was  right — 
she  loves  him  !  ” 

“  I  heard  of  Mr.  Vane  last  night — accidentally.” 

“  Is  he  coming  to  Paris  soon  ?  ” 

“Not  that  I  know  of.  How  charmingly  that  wreath  becomes 
you  !  it  suits  the  earrings  so  well,  too.” 

“  Frank  chose  it ;  he  has  good  taste  for  a  man.  I  trust  him 
with  my  commissions  to  Hunt  and  Roskell’s  but  I  limit  him 
as  to  price,  he  is  so  extravagant — men  are,  when  they  make 
presents.  They  seem  to  think  we  value  things  according  to 
their  cost.  They  would  gorge  us  with  jewels,  and  let  us  starve 
for  want  of  a  smile.  Not  that  Frank  is  so  bad  as  the  rest  of 
them.  But  d  propos  of  Mr.  Vane — Frank  will  be  sure  to  see 
him,  and  scold  him  well  for  deserting  us  all.  I  should  not  be 
Surprised  if  he  brought  the  deserter  back  with  him,  for  I  send 
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a  little  note  by  Frank,  inviting  him  to  pay  us  a  visit.  We 
have  spare  rooms  in  our  apartments.” 

Isaura’s  heart  heaved  beneath  her  robe,  but  she  replied  in  a 
tone  of  astonishing  indifference:  “I  believe  this  is  the  height 
of  the  London  season,  and  Mr.  Vane  would  probably  be  too 
engaged  to  profit  even  by  an  invitation  so  tempting.” 

“ Nous  verrons.  How  pleased  he  will  be  to  hear  of  your 
triumphs!  He  admired  you  so  much  before  you  were  famous: 
what  will  be  his  admiration  now!  men  are  so  vain — they  care 
for  us  so  much  more  when  people  praise  us.  But  till  we  have 
put  the  creatures  in  their  proper  place,  we  must  take  them  tor 
what  they  are.” 

Here  the  Venosta,  with  whom  the  poor  Colonel  had  exhausted 
all  the  arts  at  his  command  for  chaining  her  attention,  could  be 
no  longer  withheld  from  approaching  Mrs.  Morley,  and  venting 
her  admiration  of  that  lady’s  wreath,  earrings,  robes,  flounces. 
This  dazzling  apparition  had  on  her  the  effect  which  a  candle 
has  on  a  moth — she  fluttered  round  it,  and  longed  to  absorb 
herself  in  its  blaze.  But  the  wreath  especially  fascinated  her 
— a  wreath  which  no  prudent  lady  with  colourings  less  pure, 
and  features  less  exquisitely  delicate  than  the  pretty  champion 
of  the  rights  of  women,  could  have  fancied  on  her  own  brows 
without  a  shudder.  But  the  Venosta  in  such  matters  was  not 
prudent.  “  It  can’t  be  dear,”  she  cried  piteously,  extending  her 
arms  towards  Isaura.  “  I  must  have  one  exactly  like.  Who 
made  it  ?  Cara  signora,  give  me  the  address.” 

“Ask  the  Colonel,  dear  Madame;  he  chose  and  bought 
it,”  and  Mrs.  Morley  glanced  significantly  at  her  well-tutored 
Frank. 

“  Madame,”  said  the  Colonel,  speaking  in  English,  which  he 
usually  did  with  the  Venosta — who  valued  herself  on  knowing 
that  language  and  was  flattered  to  be  addressed  in  it — while 
he  amused  himself  by  introducing  into  its  forms  the  dainty 
Americanisms  with  which  he  puzzled  the  Britisher — he  might 
well  puzzle  the  Florentine, — “Madame,  I  am  too  anxious  for 
the  appearance  of  my  wife  to  submit  to  the  test  of  a  rival 
schemer  like  yourself  in  the  same  apparel.  With  all  the 
homage  due  to  a  sex  of  which  I  am  enthused  dreadful,  I 
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decline  to  designate  the  florist  from  whom  I  purchased  Mrs. 
Morley’s  head-fixings.” 

“  Wicked  man  !  ”  cried  the  Venosta,  shaking  her  finger  at  him 
coquettishly.  “You  are  jealous!  Fie!  a  man  should  never 
be  jealous  of  a  woman’s  rivalry  with  women  and  then,  with 
a  cynicism  that  might  have  become  a  grey-beard,  she  added, 
“  but  of  his  own  sex  every  man  should  be  jealous — though  A 
his  dearest  friend.  Isn’t  it  so,  Colonello  ?  ” 

The  Colonel  looked  puzzled,  bowed,  and  made  no  reply. 

“  That  only  shows,”  said  Mrs.  Morley,  rising,  “  what  villains 
the  Colonel  has  the  misfortune  to  call  friends  and  fellow-men.” 

“  I  fear  it  is  time  to  go,”  said  Frank,  glancing  at  the  clock. 

In  theory  the  most  rebellious,  in  practice  the  most  obedient, 
of  wives,  Mrs.  Morley  here  kissed  Isaura,  resettled  her  crinoline, 
and  shaking  hands  with  the  Venosta,  retreated  to  the  door. 

“I  shall  have  the  wreath  yet,”  cried  the  Venosta,  impishly. 
“La  speranza  k  femmina  ”  (Hope  is  female). 

“Alas!”  said  Isaura,  half  mournfully,  half  smiling, — “alas! 
do  you  not  remember  what  the  poet  replied  when  asked  what 
disease  was  most  mortal  ? — *  the  hectic  fever  caught  from  the 
chill  of  hope.’ " 


CHAPTER  III. 

GRAHAM  Vane  was  musing  very  gloomily  in  his  solitary 
apartment  one  morning,  when  his  servant  announced  Colonel 
Morley. 

He  received  his  visitor  with  more  than  the  cordiality  with 
which  every  English  politician  receives  an  American  citizen. 
Graham  liked  the  Colone.  too  well  for  what  he  was  in  him¬ 
self  to  need  any  national  title  to  his  esteem.  After  some 
preliminary  questions  and  answers  as  to  the  health  of  Mrs. 
Morley,  the  length  of  the  Colonel’s  stay  in  London,  what  day 
he  could  dine  with  Graham  at  Richmond  or  Gravesend,  the 
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Colonel  took  up  the  ball.  “  We  have  been  reckoning  to  see 
you  at  Paris,  sir,  for  the  last  six  months.” 

“  I  am  very  much  flattered  to  hear  that  you  have  thought 
of  me  at  all ;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  having  warranted  the 
expectation  you  so  kindly  express.” 

“  I  guess  you  must  have  said  something  to  my  wife  which 
led  her  to  do  more  than  expect — to  reckon  on  your  return. 
And,  by  the  way,  sir,  I  am  charged  to  deliver  to  you  this 
note  from  her,  and  to  back  the  request  it  contains  that  you 
will  avail  yourself  of  the  offer.  Without  summarising  the  points 
I  do  so.” 

Graham  glanced  over  the  note  addressed  to  him  : — 

“  Dear  Mr.  Vane, — Do  you  forget  how  beautiful  the  environs 
of  Paris  are  in  May  and  June?  how  charming  it  was  last  year 
at  the  lake  of  Enghien  ?  how  gay  were  our  little  dinners  out  of 
doors  in  the  garden  arbours,  with  the  Savarins  and  the  fair 
Italian,  and  her  incomparably  amusing  chaperon  ?  Frank  has 
my  orders  to  bring  you  back  to  renew  these  happy  days, 
while  the  birds  are  in  their  first  song,  and  the  leaves  are 
in  their  youngest  green.  I  have  prepared  your  rooms  chez 
nous — a  chamber  that  looks  out  on  the  Champs  Elysees,  and 
a  quiet  cabinet  de  travail  at  the  back,  in  which  you  can  read, 
write,  or  sulk  undisturbed.  Come,  and  we  will  again  visit 
Enghien  and  Montmorency.  Don’t  talk  of  engagements.  If 
man  proposes,  woman  disposes.  Hesitate  not — obey.  Your 
sincere  little  friend, 

“  Lizzy.” 

“My  dear  Morley,”  said  Graham,  v/ith  emotion,  “I  cannot 
find  words  to  thank  your  wife  sufficiently  for  an  invitation  so 
graciously  conveyed.  Alas  !  I  cannot  accept  it.” 

“  Why  ?  ”  asked  the  Colonel,  drily. 

“  I  have  too  much  to  do  in  London.” 

“  Is  that  the  true  reason,  or  am  I  to  suspicion  that  there  is 
anything,  sir,  which  makes  you  dislike  a  visit  to  Paris  ?” 

The  Americans  enjoy  the  reputation  of  being  the  frankest 
putters  of  questions  whom  liberty  of  speech  has  yet  educated 
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into  la  recherche  de  la  verity  and  certainly  Colonel  Morley  in  this 
instance  did  not  impair  the  national  reputation. 

Graham  Vane’s  brow  slightly  contracted,  and  he  bit  his  lip 
as  if  stung  by  a  sudden  pang  ;  but  after  a  moment’s  pause,  he 
answered  with  a  good-humoured  smile — 

“  No  man  who  has  taste  enough  to  admire  the  most  beautiful 
city,  and  appreciate  the  charms  of  the  most  brilliant  society  in 
the  world,  can  dislike  Paris.” 

“My  dear  sir,  I  did  not  ask  if  you  disliked  Paris,  but  if 
there  were  anything  that  made  you  dislike  coming  back  to 
it  on  a  visit.  ” 

“What  a  notion  !  and  what  a  cross-examiner  you  would  have 
made  if  you  had  been  called  to  the  bar  !  Surely,  my  dear  friend, 
you  can  understand  that  when  a  man  has  in  one  place  busi¬ 
ness  which  he  cannot  neglect,  he  may  decline  going  to  another 
place,  whatever  pleasure  it  would  give  him  to  do  so.  By  the 
way,  there  is  a  great  ball  at  one  of  the  Ministers’  to-night ; 
you  should  go  there,  and  I  will  point  out  to  you  all  those 
English  notabilities  in  whom  Americans  naturally  take  in¬ 
terest.  I  will  call  for  you  at  eleven  o’clock.  Lord - , 

who  is  a  connection  of  mine,  would  be  charmed  to  know  you.” 

Morley  hesitated  ;  but  when  Graham  said,  “  How  your  wife 
will  scold  you  if  you  lose  such  an  opportunity  of  telling  her 

whether  the  Duchess  of  M -  is  as  beautiful  as  report  says, 

and  whether  Gladstone  or  Disraeli  seem  to  your  phrenological 
science  to  have  the  finer  head  !  ”  the  Colonel  gave  in,  and 
it  was  settled  that  Graham  should  call  for  him  at  the  Langham 
Hotel. 

That  matter  arranged,  Graham  probably  hoped  that  his 
inquisitive  visitor  would  take  leave  for  the  present,  but  the 
Colonel  evinced  no  such  intention.  On  the  contrary,  settling 
himself  more  at  ease  in  his  arm-chair,  he  said,  “  If  I  remember 
aright,  you  do  not  object  to  the  odour  of  tobacco  ?” 

Graham  rose  and  presented  to  his  visitor  a  cigar-box  which 
he  took  from  the  mantelpiece. 

The  Colonel  shook  his  head,  and  withdrew  from  his  breast¬ 
pocket  a  leather  case,  from  which  he  extracted  a  gigantic 
regalia;  this  he  lighted  from  a  gold  match-box  in  the  siiape 
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of  a  locket  attached  to  his  watch-chain,  and  took  two  or  three 
preliminary  puffs,  with  his  head  thrown  back  and  his  eyes 
meditatively  intent  upon  the  ceiling. 

We  know  already  that  strange  whim  of  the  Colonel’s  (than 
whom,  if  he  so  pleased,  no  man  could  speak  purer  English  as 
spoken  by  the  Britisher)  to  assert  the  dignity  of  the  American 
citizen  by  copious  use  of  expressions  and  phrases  familiar  to 
the  lips  of  the  governing  class  of  the  great  Republic — delicacies 
of  speech  which  he  would  have  carefully  shunned  in  the  polite 
circles  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  in  New  York.  Now  the  Colonel  was 
much  too  experienced  a  man  of  the  world  not  to  be  aware  that 
the  commission  with  which  his  Lizzy  had  charged  him  was  an 
exceedingly  delicate  one;  and  it  occurred  to  his  mother  wit 
that  the  best  way  to  acquit  himself  of  it,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
risk  of  giving  or  of  receiving  serious  affront,  would  be  to  push 
that  whim  of  his  into  more  than  wonted  exaggeration.  Thus 
he  could  more  decidedly  and  briefly  come  to  the  point ;  and 
should  he,  in  doing  so,  appear  too  meddlesome,  rather  pro¬ 
voke  a  laugh  than  a  frown — retiring  from  the  ground  with 
the  honours  due  to  a  humorist.  Accordingly,  in  his  deepest 
nasal  intonation,  and  withdrawing  his  eyes  from  the  ceiling, 
he  began — 

“  Y ou  have  not  asked,  sir,  after  the  signorina,  or,  as  we 
popularly  call  her,  Mademoiselle  Cicogna  ?  ” 

“Have  I  not?  I  hope  she  is  quite  well,  and  her  lively 
companion,  Signora  Venosta.” 

“  They  are  not  sick,  sir ;  or  at  least  were  not  so  last  night 
when  my  wife  and  I  had  the  pleasure  to  see  them.  Of  course 
you  have  read  Mademoiselle  Cicogna’s  book — a  bright  perform¬ 
ance,  sir,  age  considered.” 

“  Certainly,  I  have  read  the  book  ;  it  is  full  of  unques¬ 
tionable  genius.  Is  Mademoiselle  writing  another  ?  But  of 
course  she  is.” 

“  I  am  not  aware  of  the  fact,  sir.  It  may  be  predicated ; 
such  a  mind  cannot  remain  inactive  ;  and  I  know  from  M. 
Savarin  and  that  rising  young  man  Gustave  Rameau,  that  the 
publishers  bid  high  for  her  brains  considerable.  Two  trans¬ 
lations  have  already  appeared  in  our  country.  Her  fame  sir. 
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will  be  world-wide.  She  may  be  another  Georges  Sand*  or  at 
least  another  Eulalie  Grantmesnil.” 

Graham’s  cheek  became  as  white  as  the  paper  I  write  on. 
He  inclined  his  head  as  in  assent,  but  without  a  word.  The 
Colonel  continued — 

“We  ought  to  be  very  proud  of  her  acquaintance,  sir.  I 
think  you  detected  her  gifts  while  they  were  yet  unconjectured. 
My  wife  says  so.  You  must  be  gratified  to  remember  that,  sir 
— clear  grit,  sir,  and  no  mistake.” 

“  I  certainly  more  than  once  have  said  to  Mrs.  Morley,  that 
I  esteemed  Mademoiselle’s  powers  so  highly  that  I  hoped 
she  would  never  become  a  stage-singer  and  actress.  But  this 
M.  Rameau  ?  You  say  he  is  a  rising  man.  It  struck  me  when 
at  Paris  that  he  was  one  of  those  charlatans  with  a  great  deal 
of  conceit  and  very  little  information,  who  are  always  found 
in  scores  on  the  ultra-Liberal  side  of  politics ;  possibly  I  was 
mistaken.” 

“  He  is  the  responsible  editor  of  Le  Sens  Commun,  in  which 
talented  periodical  Mademoiselle  Cicogna’s  book  was  first  raised.” 

“  Of  course,  I  know  that ;  a  journal  which,  so  far  as  I  have 
looked  into  its  political  or  social  articles,  certainly  written  by 
a  cleverer  and  an  older  man  than  M.  Rameau,  is  for  unsettling 
all  things  and  settling  nothing.  We  have  writers  of  that  kind 
among  ourselves — I  have  no  sympathy  with  them.  To  me  it 
seems  that  when  a  man  says,  ‘  Off  with  your  head,’  he  ought 
to  let  us  know  what  other  head  he  would  put  on  our  shoulders, 
and  by  what  process  the  change  of  heads  shall  be  effected. 
Honestly  speaking,  if  you  and  your  charming  wife  are  intimate 
friends  and  admirers  of  Mademoiselle  Cicogna,  I  think  you  could 
not  do  her  a  greater  service  than  that  of  detaching  her  from  all 
connection  with  men  like  M.  Rameau,  and  journals  like  Le 
Sens  Commun.  ” 

The  Colonel  here  withdrew  his  cigar  from  his  lips,  lowered 
his  head  to  a  level  with  Graham’s,  and  relaxing  into  an  arch 
significant  smile,  said,  “  Start  to  Paris,  and  dissuade  her  your¬ 
self.  Start — go  ahead — don’t  be  shy — don't  seesaw  on  the 
beam  of  speculation.  You  will  have  more  influence  with  that 
young  female  than  we  can  boast.” 
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Never  was  England  in  greater  danger  of  quarrel  with  America 
than  at  that  moment ;  but  Graham  curbed  his  first  wrathful 
impulse,  and  replied  coldly — 

“  It  seems  to  me,  Colonel,  that  you,  though  very  unconsciously, 
derogate  from  the  respect  due  to  Mademoiselle  Cicogna.  That 
the  counsel  of  a  married  couple  like  yourself  and  Mrs.  Morley 
should  be  freely  given  to  and  duly  heeded  by  a  girl  deprived 
of  her  natural  advisers  in  parents,  is  a  reasonable  and  honourable 
supposition  ;  but  to  imply  that  the  most  influential  adviser  of 
a  young  lady  so  situated  is  a  young  single  man,  in  no  way 
related  to  her,  appears  to  me  a  dereliction  of  that  regard  to 
the  dignity  of  her  sex  which  is  the  chivalrous  characteristic, 
of  your  countrymen — and  to  Mademoiselle  Cicogna  herself, 
a  surmise  which  she  would  be  justified  in  resenting  as  an 
impertinence.” 

“  I  deny  both  allegations,”  replied  the  Colonel,  serenely.  “  I 
maintain  that  a  single  man  whips  all  connubial  creation  when  it 
comes  to  gallantising  a  single  young  woman  ;  and  that  no  young 
lady  would  be  justified  in  resenting  as  impertinence  my  friendly 
suggestion  to  the  single  man  so  deserving  of  her  consideration 
as  I  estimate  you  to  be,  to  solicit  the  right  to  advise  her  for 
life.  And  that’s  a  caution.” 

Here  the  Colonel  resumed  his  regalia,  and  again  gazed  intent 
on  the  ceiling. 

“Advise  her  for  life!  You  mean,  I  presume,  as  a  candidate 
for  her  hand.” 

“You  don’t  Turkey  now.  Well,  I  guess,  you  are  not  wide  of 
the  mark  there,  sir.” 

“You  do  me  infinite  honour,  but  I  do  not  presume  so  far.” 

“  So,  so — not  as  yet.  Before  a  man  who  is  not  without 
gumption  runs  himself  for  Congress,  he  likes  to  calculate 
how  the  votes  will  run.  Well,  sir,  suppose  we  are  in  caucus, 
and  let  us  discuss  the  chances  of  the  election  with  closed 
doors.” 

Graham  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  persistent  officiousness 
of  his  visitor,  but  his  smile  was  a  very  sad  one, 

“Pray  change  the  subject,  my  dear  Colonel  Morley — it  is 
not  a  pleasant  one  to  me ;  and  as  regards  Mademoiselle  Cicogna, 
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can  you  think  it  would  not  shock  her  to  suppose  that  her  name 
was  dragged  into  the  discussions  you  would  provoke,  even  with 
closed  doors  ?  ” 

“Sir,”  replied  the  Colonel,  imperturbably,  “since  the  doors 
are  closed,  there  is  no  one,  unless  it  be  a  spirit-listener  under 
the  table,  who  can  wire  to  Mademoiselle  Cicogna  the  substance 
of  debate.  And,  for  my  part,  I  do  not  believe  in  spiritual 
manifestations.  Fact  is,  that  I  have  the  most  amicable 
sentiments  towards  both  parties,  and  if  there  is  a  misunder¬ 
standing  which  is  opposed  to  the  union  of  the  States,  I  wish  to 
remove  it  while  yet  in  time.  Now,  let  us  suppose  that  you 
decline  to  be  a  candidate ;  there  are  plenty  of  others  who 
will  run ;  and  as  an  elector  must  choose  one  representative 
or  other,  so  a  gal  must  choose  one  husband  or  other.  And 
then  you  only  repent  when  it  is.  too  late.  It  is  a  great  thing 
to  be  first  in  the  field.  Let  us  approximate  to  the  point;  the 
chances  seem  good-will  you  run  ? — Yes  or  no  ?  ” 

“  I  repeat,  Colonel  Morley,  that  I  entertain  no  such  pre¬ 
sumption.” 

The  Colonel  here,  rising,  extended  his  hand,  which  Graham 
shook  with  constrained  cordiality,  and  then  leisurely  walked 
to  the  door;  there  he  paused,  as  if  struck  by  a  new  thought, 
and  said  gravely,  in  his  natural  tone  of  voice,  “You  have 
nothing  to  say,  sir,  against  the  young  lady’s  character  and 
honour  ? ” 

“I! — heavens,  no!  Colonel  Morley,  such  a  question  insults 
me.” 

The  Colonel  resumed  his  deepest  nasal  bass :  “  It  is  only 

then,  because  you  don’t  fancy  her  now  so  much  as  you  did 
last  year — fact,  you  are  soured  on  her  and  fly  off  the  handle. 
Such  things  do  happen.  The  same  thing  has  happened  to 
myself,  sir.  In  my  days  of  celibacy,  there  was  a  gal  at 
Saratoga  whom  I  gallantised,  and  whom,  while  I  was  at 
Saratoga,  I  thought  Heaven  had  made  to  be  Mrs.  Morley: 
I  was  on  the  very  point  of  telling  her  so,  when  I  was  suddenly 
called  off  to  Philadelphia  ;  and  at  Philadelphia,  sir,  I  found  that 
Heaven  had  made  another  Mrs.  Morley.  I  state  this  fact,  sir, 
though  I  seldom  talk  of  my  own  affairs,  even  when  willing  to 
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tender  my  advice  in  the  affairs  of  another,  in  order  to  prove 
that  .1  do  not  intend  to  censure  you  if  Heaven  has  served 
you  in  the  same  manner.  Sir,  a  man  may  go  blind  for  one 
gal  when  he  is  not  yet  dry  behind  the  ears,  and  then,  when 
his  eyes  are  skinned,  go  in  for  one  better.  All  things  mortal 
meet  with  a  change,  as  my  sister’s  little  boy  said  when, 
at  the  age  of  eight,  he  quitted  the  Methodys  and  turned 
Shaker.  Threep  and  argue  as  we  may,  you  and  I  are  both 
mortals — more’s  ihe  pity.  Good  morning,  sir  (glancing  at  the 
clock,  which  proclaimed  the  hour  of  3  P.M. ), — I  err — good 
e\  ening.” 

By  the  post  that  day  the  Colonel  transmitted  a  condensed 
ai,d  laconic  report  of  his  conversation  with  Graham  Vane. 
I  can  state  its  substance  in  yet  fewer  words.  He  wrote  word 
that  Graham  positively  declined  the  invitation  to  Paris;  that 
he  had  then,  agreeably  to  Lizzy’s  instruction,  ventilated  the 
Englishman,  in  the  most  delicate  terms,  as  to  his  intentions 
with  regard  to  Isaura,  and  that  no  intentions  at  all  existed. 
The  sooner  all  thoughts  of  him  were  relinquished,  as  a  new 
suitor  on  the  ground,  the  better  it  would  be  for  the  young 
lady’s  happiness  in  the  only  state  in  which  happiness  should 
be,  if  not  found,  at  least  sought,  whether  by  maid  or  man. 

llrs.  Morley  was  extremely  put  out  by  this  untoward  result 
of  ihe  diplomacy  she  had  intrusted  to  the  Colonel;  and  when, 
the  next  day,  came  a  very  courteous  letter  from  Graham, 
the  nking  her  gratefully  for  the  kindness  of  her  invitation, 
and  expressing  his  regret  briefly,  though  cordially,  at  his 
inability  to  profit  by  it,  without  the  most  distant  allusion  to 
the  subject  which  the  Colonel  had  brought  on  the  tapis ,  or 
ev<n  requesting  his  compliments  to  the  Signoras  Venosta  and 
Ciiogna,  she  was  more  than  put  out,  more  than  resentful, — 
she  was  deeply  grieved.  Being,  however,  one  of  those  gallant 
heioes  of  womankind  who  do  not  give  in  at  the  first  defeat, 
she  began  to  doubt  whether  Frank  had  not  rather  overstrained 
the  delicacy  which  he  said  he  had  put  into  his  “soundings.’’ 
He  ought  to  have  been  more  explicit.  Meanwhile  she  resolved 
to  call  on  Isaura,  and  without  mentioning  Graham’s  refusal  of 
her  invitation,  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  the  attachment 
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which  she  felt  persuaded  the  girl  secretly  cherished  for  this 
recalcitrant  Englishman  were  something  more  than  the  first 
romantic  fancy — whether  it  were  sufficiently  deep  to  justify 
farther  effort  on  Mrs.  Morley’s  part  to  bring  it  to  a  prosperous 
issue. 

She  found  Isaura  at  home  and  alone  ;  and,  to  do  her  justice, 
she  exhibited  wonderful  tact  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  task  she 
had  set  herself.  Forming  her  judgment  by  manner  and  look 
— not  words — she  returned  home,  convinced  that  she  ought  to 
seize  the  opportunity  afforded  to  her  by  Graham’s  letter.  It  was 
one  to  which  she  might  very  naturally  reply,  and  in  that  reply 
she  might  convey  the  object  at  her  heart  more  felicitously  than 
the  Colonel  had  done.  “  The  cleverest  man  is,”  she  said  to 
herself,  “stupid  compared  to  an  ordinary  woman  in  the  real 
business  of  life,  which  does  not  consist  of  fighting  and  money¬ 
making.” 

Now  there  was  one  point  she  had  ascertained  by  words  in  her 
visit  to  Isaura — a  point  on  which  all  might  depend.  She  had 
asked  Isaura  when  and  where  she  had  seen  Graham  last;  and 
when  Isaura  had  given  her  that  information,  and  she  learned 
it  was  on  the  eventful  day  on  which  Isaura  gave  her  consent 
to  the  publication  of  her  MS.  if  approved  by  Savarin,  in  the 
journal  to  be  set  up  by  the  handsome-faced  young  author,  she 
leapt  to  the  conclusion  that  Graham  had  been  seized  with  no 
unnatural  jealousy,  and  was  still  under  the  illusive  glamoury 
of  that  green-eyed  fiend.  She  was  confirmed  in  this  notion, 
not  altogether  an  unsound  one,  when  asking  with  apparent  care¬ 
lessness — “  And  in  that  last  interview,  did  you  see  any  change 
in  Mr.  Vane’s  manner,  especially  when  he  took  leave  ?  ” 

Isaura  turned  away  pale,  and  involuntarily  clasping  her  hands 
— as  women  do  when  they  would  suppress  pain — replied,  in  a 
low  murmur,  “  His  manner  was  changed.” 

Accordingly,  Mrs.  Morley  sat  down  and  wrote  the  following 
letter : — 

“  Dear  Mr.  Vane, — I  am  very  angry  indeed  with  you  for 
refusing  my  invitation, — I  had  so  counted  on  you,  and  I  don’t 
believe  a  word  of  your  excuse.  Engagements !  To  balls  and 
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dinners,  I  suppose,  as  if  you  were  not  much  too  clever  to  care 
about  such  silly  attempts  to  enjoy  solitude  in  crowds.  And  as 
to  what  you  men  call  business,  you  have  no  right  to  have  any 
business  at  all.  You  are  not  in  commerce;  you  are  not  in  Parlia¬ 
ment;  you  told  me  yourself  that  you  had  no  great  landed 
estates  to  give  you  trouble  ;  you  are  rich,  without  any  necessity 
to  take  pains  to  remain  rich,  or  to  become  richer  ;  you  have  no 
business  in  the  world  except  to  please  yourself :  and  when  you 
will  not  come  to  Paris  to  see  one  of  your  truest  friends — which 
I  certainly  am — it  simply  means,  that  no  matter  how  such  a 
visit  would  please  me,  it  does  not  please  yourself.  I  call  that 
abominably  rude  and  ungrateful. 

“  But  I  am  not  writing  merely  to  scold  you.  I  have  some¬ 
thing  else  on  my  mind,  and  it  must  come  out.  Certainly,  when 
you  were  at  Pari  s  last  year  you  did  admire,  above  all  other 
young  ladies,  Isaura  Cicogna.  And  I  honoured  you  for  doing 
so.  I  know  no  other  young  lady  to  be  called  her  equal.  Well, 
if  you  admired  her  then,  what  would  you  do  now  if  you  met 
her?  Then  she  was  but  a  girl — very  brilliant,  very  charming, 
it  is  true — but  undeveloped,  untested.  Now  she  is  a  woman 
a  princess  among  women,  but  retaining  all  that  is  most  lovable 
in  a  girl ;  so  courted,  yet  so  simple — so  gifted,  yet  so  innocent. 
Her  head  is  not  a  bit  turned  by  all  the  flattery  that  surrounds 
her.  Come  and  judge  for  yourself.  I  still  hold  the  door  of  the 
rooms  destined  to  you  open  for  repentance. 

“  My  dear  Mr.  Vane,  do  not  think  me  a  silly  match-making 
little  woman,  when  I  write  to  you  thus,  d  cceur  ouvert 

“  I  like  you  so  much  that  I  would  fain  secure  to  you  the 
rarest  prize  which  life  is  ever  likely  to  offer  to  your  ambition. 
Where  can  you  hope  to  find  another  Isaura  ?  Among  the  state¬ 
liest  daughters  of  your  English  dukes,  where  is  there  one  whom  a 
proud  man  would  be  more  proud  to  show  to  the  world,  saying, 
‘  She  is  mine !  ’  where  one  more  distinguished — I  will  not  say 
by  mere  beauty,  there  she  might  be  eclipsed — but  by  sweetness 
and  dignity  combined — in  aspect,  manner,  every  movement, 
every  smile  ? 

“And  you,  who  are  yourself  so  clever,  so  well  read — you 
who  would  be  so  lonely  with  a  wife  who  was  not  your  com- 
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panion,  with  whom  you  could  not  converse  on  equal  terms 
of  intellect, — my  dear  friend,  where  could  you  find  a  companion 
in  whom  you  would  not  miss  the  poet-soul  of  Isaura  ?  Of 
course  I  should  not  dare  to  obtrude  all  these  questionings 
on  your  innermost  reflection,  if  I  had  not  some  idea,  right  or 
wrong,  that  since  the  days  when  at  Enghien  and  Montmorency, 
seeing  you  and  Isaura  side  by  side,  I  whispered  to  Frank,  ‘  So 
should  those  two  be  through  life/  some  cloud  has  passed 
between  your  eyes  and  the  future  on  which  they  gazed.  Can¬ 
not  that  cloud  be!  dispelled  ?  Were  you  so  unjust  to  yourself 
as  to  be  jealous  of  a  rival,  perhaps  of  a  Gustave  Rameau  ?  I 
write  to  you  frankly — answer  me  frankly  ;  and  if  you  answer, 
— ‘  Mrs.  Morley,  I  don’t  know  what  you  mean ;  I  admired 
Mademoiselle  Cicogna  as  I  might  admire  any  other  pretty, 
accomplished  girl,  but  it  is  really  nothing  to  me  whether  she 
marries  Gustave  Rameau  or  any  one  else,’ — why,  then,  burn 
this  letter — forget  that  it  has  been  written ;  and  may  you 
never  know  the  pang  of  remorseful  sigh,  if,  in  the  days  to  come, 
you  see  her — whose  name  in  that  case  I  should  profane  did  I 
repeat  it — the  comrade  of  another  man’s  mind,  the  half  of  another 
man’s  heart,  the  pride  and  delight  of  another  man’s  blissful 
home.” 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THERE  is  somewhere  in  Lord  Lytton’s  writings— writings 
so  numerous  that  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  cannot  remember 
where — a  critical  definition  of  the  difference  between  dramatic 
and  narrative  art  of  story,  instanced  by  that  marvellous  passage 
in  the  loftiest  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  works,  in  which  all  the  anguish 
of  Ravenswood  on  the  night  before  he  has  to  meet  Lucy’s 
brother  in  mortal  combat  is  conveyed  without  the  spoken  words 
required  in  tragedy.  It  is  only  to  be  conjectured  by  the  tramp 
of  his  heavy  boots  to  and  fro  all  the  night  long  in  his  solitary 
chamber,  heard  below  by  the  faithful  Caleb.  The  drama  could 
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not  have  allowed  that  treatment ;  the  drama  must  have  put  into 
words  as  “soliloquy,”  agonies  which  the  non-dramatic  narratot 
knows  that  no  soliloquy  can  describe.  Humbly  do  I  imitate, 
then,  the  great  master  of  narrative  in  declining  to  put  into  words 
the  conflict  between  love  and  reason  that  tortured  the  heart  of 
Graham  Vane  when,  dropping  noiselessly  the  letter  I  have  just 
transcribed,  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands  and  remained — 
I  know  not  how  long — in  the  same  position,  his  head  bowed, 
not  a  sound  escaping  from  his  lips. 

He  did  not  stir  from  his  rooms  that  day;  and  had  there  been 
a  Caleb’s  faithful  ear  to  listen,  his  tread,  too,  might  have  been 
heard  all  that  sleepless  night  passing  to  and  fro,  but  pausing  oft, 
along  his  solitary  floors. 

Possibly  love  would  have  borne  down  all  opposing  reasonings, 
doubts,  and  prejudices,  but  for  incidents  that  occurred  the 
following  evening.  On  that  evening  Graham  dined  en  famillt 
with  his  cousins  the  Altons.  After  dinner,  the  Duke  produced 
the  design  for  a  cenotaph  inscribed  to  the  memory  of  his  aunt, 
Lady  Janet  King,  which  he  proposed  to  place  in  the  family 
chapel  at  Alton, 

“I  know,”  said  the  Duke,  kindly,  “you  would  wish  the  old 
house  from  which  she  sprang  to  preserve  some  such  record 
of  her  who  loved  you  as  her  son ;  and  even  putting  you  out  of 
the  question,  it  gratifies  me  to  attest  the  claim  of  our  family 
to  a  daughter  who  continues  to  be  famous  for  her  goodness, 
and  made  the  goodness  so  lovable  that  envy  forgave  it  for 
being  famous.  It  was  a  pang  to  me  when  poor  Richard  King 
decided  on  placing  her  tomb  among  strangers  ;  but  in  conceding 
his  rights  as  to  her  resting-place,  I  retain  mine  to  her  name, 
Nostris  liberis  virtutis  exemplar .” 

Graham  wrung  his  cousin’s  hand— he  could  not  speak,  choked 
by  suppressed  tears. 

1  he  Duchess,  who  loved  and  honoured  Lady  Janet  almost 
as  much  as  did  her  husband,  fairly  sobbed  aloud.  She  had, 
indeed,  reason  for  grateful  memories  of  the  deceased  :  there 
had  been  some  obstacles  to  her  marriage  with  the  man  who 
had  won  her  heart,  arising  from  political  differences  and  family 
feuds  between  their  parents,  which  the  gentle  mediation  of  Lady 
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Janet  had  smoothed  away.  And  never  did  union  founded  on 
mutual  and  ardent  love  more  belie  the  assertions  of  the  great 
Bichat  (esteemed  by  Dr.  Buckle  the  finest  intellect  which 
practical  philosophy  has  exhibited  since  Aristotle),  that  “  Love 
is  a  sort  of  fever  which  does  not  last  beyond  two  years,”  than 
that  between  those  eccentric  specimens  of  a  class  denounced  as 
frivolous  and  heartless  by  philosophers,  English  and  French, 
who  have  certainly  never  heard  of  Bichat. 

When  the  emotion  the  Duke  had  exhibited  was  calmed  down, 
his  wife  pushed  towards  Graham  a  sheet  of  paper,  inscribed 
with  the  epitaph  composed  by  his  hand.  “  Is  it  not  beautiful,” 
she  said,  falteringly — “not  a  word  too  much  or  too  little?  ” 

Graham  read  the  inscription  slowly,  and  with  very  dimmed 
eyes.  It  deserved  the  praise  bestowed  on  it ;  for  the  Dukef 
though  a  shy  and  awkward  speaker,  was  an  incisive  and 
graceful  writer. 

Yet,  in  his  innermost  self,  Graham  shivered  when  he  read 
that  epitaph,  it  expressed  so  emphatically  the  reverential  nature 
of  the  love  which  Lady  Janet  had  inspired — the  genial  influences 
which  the  holiness  of  a  character  so  active  in  doing  good  had 
diffused  around  it.  It  brought  vividly  before  Graham  that  image 
of  perfect  spotless  womanhood.  And  a  voice  within  him  asked, 
“Would  that  cenotaph  be  placed  amid  the  monuments  of  an 
illustrious  lineage  if  the  secret  known  to  thee  could  transpire  ? 
What  though  the  lost  one  were  really  as  unsullied  by  sin  as 
the  world  deems,  would  the  name  now  treasured  as  an  heirloom 
not  be  a  memory  of  gall  and  a  sound  of  shame?” 

He  remained  so  silent  after,  putting  down  the  inscription,  that 
the  Duke  said  modestly,  ‘  My  dear  Graham,  I  see  that  you  do 
not  like  what  I  have  written.  Your  pen  is  much  more  practised 
than  mine.  If  I  did  not  ask  you  to  compose  the  epitaph,  it  was 
because  I  thought  it  would  please  you  more  in  coming,  as  a 
spontaneous  tribute  due  to  her,  from  the  representative  of  her 
family.  But  will  you  correct  my  sketch,  or  give  me  another 
according  to  your  own  ideas  ?” 

“  I  see  not  a  word  to  alter,"  said  Graham  ;  “forgive  me  if  my 
silence  wronged  my  emotion ;  the  truest  eloquence  is  that  which 
holds  us  too  mute  for  applause.” 
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“  I  knew  you  would  like  it.  Leopold  is  always  so  disposed 
to  underrate  himself,”  said  the  Duchess,  whose  hand  was  resting 
fondly  on  her  husband’s  shoulder.  “  Epitaphs  are  so  difficult 
to  write — especially  epitaphs  on  women  of  whom  in  life  the 
least  said  the  better.  Janet  was  the  only  woman  I  ever  knew 
whom  one  could  praise  in  safety.” 

“Well  expressed,”  said  the  Duke,  smiling :  “and  I  wish  you 
would  make  that  safety  clear  to  some  lady  friends  of  yours,  to 
whom  it  might  serve  as  a  lesson.  Proof  against  every  breath  of 
scandal  herself,  Janet  King  never  uttered  and  never  encouraged 
one  ill-natured  word  against  another.  But  I  am  afraid,  my  dear 
fellow,  that  I  must  leave  you  to  a  tete-a-tete  with  Eleanor.  You 
know  that  I  must  be  at  the  House  this  evening — I  only  paired 
till  half-past  nine.” 

“  I  will  walk  down  to  the  House  with  you,  if  you  are  going  on 
foot.” 

“  No,”  said  the  Duchess;  “you  must  resign  yourself  to  me  for 
at  least  half  an  hour.  I  was  looking  over  your  aunt’s  letters 
to-day,  and  I  found  one  which  I  wish  to  show  you  ;  it  is  all 
about  yourself,  and  written  within  the  last  few  months  of  her 
life.”  Here  she  put  her  arm  into  Graham’s,  and  led  him  into 
her  own  private  drawing-room,  which,  though  others  might  call 
it  a  boudoir,  she  dignified  by  the  name  of  her  study.  The  Duke 
remained  for  some  minutes  thoughtfully  leaning  his  arm  on  the 
mantelpiece.  It  was  no  unimportant  debate  in  the  Lords  that 
night,  and  on  a  subject  in  which  he  took  great  interest,  and  the 
details  of  which  he  had  thoroughly  mastered.  He  had  been 
requested  to  speak,  if  only  a  few  words,  for  his  high  character 
and  his  reputation  for  good  sense  gave  weight  to  the  mere 
utterance  of  his  opinion.  But  though  no  one  had  more  moral 
courage  in  action,  the  Duke  had  a  terror  at  the  very  thought  of 
addressing  an  audience,  which  made  him  despise  himself. 

“Ah  !”  he  muttered,  “if  Graham  Vane  were  but  in  Parliament, 
I  could  trust  him  to  say  exactly  what  I  would  rather  be  swal¬ 
lowed  up  by  an  earthquake  than  stand  up  and  say  for  myself. 
But  now  he  has  got  money  he  seems  to  think  of  nothing  but 
saving  it.” 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  letter  from  Lady  Janet,  which  the  Duchess  took  from 
the  desk  and  placed  in  Graham’s  hand,  was  in  strange  coin¬ 
cidence  with  the  subject  that  for  the  last  twenty-four  hours  had 
absorbed  his  thoughts  and  tortured  his  heart.  Speaking  of  him 
in  terms  of  affectionate  eulogy,  the  writer  proceeded  to  confide 
her  earnest  wish  that  he  should  not  longer  delay  that  change  in 
life  which,  concentrating  so  much  that  is  vague  in  the  desires 
and  aspirations  of  man,  leaves  his  heart  and  his  mind,  made 
serene  by  the  contentment  of  home,  free  for  the  steadfast 
consolidation  of  their  warmth  and  their  light  upon  the  ennobling 
duties  that  unite  the  individual  to  his  race. 

“There  is  no  one,”  wrote  Lady  Janet,  “whose  character  and 
career  a  felicitous  choice  in  marriage  can  have  greater  influence 
over  than  this  dear  adopted  son  of  mine.  I  do  not  fear  that 
in  any  case  he  will  be  liable  to  the  errors  of  his  brilliant  father. 
His  early  reverse  of  fortune  here  seems  to  me  one  of  those 
blessings  which  Heaven  conceals  in  the  form  of  affliction.  For 
in  youth,  the  genial  freshness  of  his  gay  animal  spirits,  a  native 
generosity  mingled  with  desire  of  display  and  thirst  for  applause, 
made  me  somewhat  alarmed  for  his  future.  But,  though  he  still 
retains  these  attributes  of  character,  they  are  no  longer  predomi¬ 
nant  ;  they  are  modified  and  chastened.  He  has  learned  pru¬ 
dence.  But  what  I  now  fear  most  for  him  is  that  which  he 
does  not  show  in  the  world,  which  neither  Leopold  nor  you 
seem  to  detect, — it  is  an  exceeding  sensitiveness  of  pride.  I 
know  not  how  else  to  describe  it.  It  is  so  interwoven-  with 
the  highest  qualities,  that  I  sometimes  dread  injury  to  them 
could  it  be  torn  away  from  the  faultier  ones  which  it  supports. 

“  It  is  interwoven  with  that  lofty  independence  of  spirit  which 
has  made  him  refuse  openings  the  most  alluring  to  his  ambition ; 
it  communicates  a  touching  grandeur  to  his  self-denying  thrift ; 
it  make  him  so  tenacious  of  his  word  once  given,  so  cautious 
before  he  gives  it  Public  life  to  him  is  essential ;  without  it 
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he  would  be  incomplete;  and  yet  I  sigh  to  think  that  whatever 
success  he  may  achieve  in  it  will  be  attended  with  proportionate 
pain.  Calumny  goes  side  by  side  with  fame,  and  courting  fame 
as  a  man,  he  is  as  thin-skinned  to  calumny  as  a  woman. 

“The  wife  for  Graham  should  have  qualities  not,  taken  in¬ 
dividually,  uncommon  in  English  wives,  but  in  combination 
somewhat  rare. 

“  She  must  have  mind  enough  to  appreciate  his — not  to  clash 
with  it.  She  must  be  fitted  with  sympathies  to  be  his  dearest  com¬ 
panion,  his  confidante  in  the  hopes  and  fears  which  the  slightest 
want  of  sympathy  would  make  him  keep  ever  afterwards  pent 
within  his  breast.  In  herself  worthy  of  distinction,  she  must  merge 
all  distinction  in  his.  You  have  met  in  the  world  men  who,  marry¬ 
ing  professed  beauties,  or  professed  literary  geniuses,  are  spoken 

of  as  the  husband  of  the  beautiful  Mrs.  A - ,  or  of  the  clever 

Mrs.  B - :  can  you  fancy  Graham  Vane  in  the  reflected  light  of 

one  of  those  husbands  ?  I  trembled  last  year  when  I  thought  he 
was  attracted  by  a  face  which  the  artists  raved  about,  and  again 
by  a  tongue  which  dropped  bons  mots  that  went  the  round  of 
the  club.  I  was  relieved,  when,  sounding  him,  he  said,  laugh- 
ingly,  ‘  No,  dear  aunt,  I  should  be  one  sore  from  head  to  foot 
if  I  married  a  wife  that  was  talked  about  for  anything  but 
goodness.’ 

“  No, — Graham  Vane  will  have  pains  sharp  enough  if  he  live 
to  be  talked  about  himself.  But  that  tenderest  half  of  himself, 
the  bearer  of  the  name  he  would  make,  and  for  the  dignity  of 
which  he  alone  would  be  responsible, — if  that  were  the  town 
talk,  he  would  curse  the  hour  he  gave  any  one  the  right  to 
take  on  herself  his  man’s  burden  of  calumny  and  fame.  I 
know  not  which  I  should  pity  the  most,  Graham  Vane  or 
his  wife. 

“  Do  you  understand  me,  dearest  Eleanor  ?  No  doubt  you 
do  so  far,  that  you  comprehend  that  the  women  whom  men 
most  admire  are  not  the  women  we,  as  women  ourselves, 
would  wish  our  sons  or  brothers  to  marry.  But  perhaps  you 
do  not  comprehend  my  cause  of  fear,  which  is  this — for  in 
such  matters  men  do  not  see  as  we  women  do — Graham  abhors, 
n  the  girls  of  our  time,  frivolity  and  insipidity.  Very  rightly, 
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you  will  say.  True,  but  then  he  is  too  likely  to  be  allured  by 
contrasts.  I  have  seen  him  attracted  by  the  very  girls  we  recoil 
from  more  than  we  do  from  those  we  allow  to  be  frivolous  and 
insipid.  I  accused  him  of  admiration  for  a  certain  young  lady 
whom  you  call  ‘  odious,’  and  whom  the  slang  that  has  come  into 
vogue  calls  ‘fast;’  and  I  was  not  satisfied  with  his  answer — • 
‘Certainly  I  admire  her;  she  is  not  a  doll — she  has  ideas.’  I 
would  rather  of  the  two  see  Graham  married  to  what  men  call 
a  doll,  than  to  a  girl  with  ideas  which  are  distasteful  to  women.” 

Lady  Janet  then  went  on  to  question  the  Duchess  about  a 
Miss  Asterisk,  with  whom  this  tale  will  have  nothing  to  do, 
but  who,  from  the  little  which  Lady  Janet  had  seen  of  her, 
might  possess  all  the  requisites  that  fastidious  correspondent 
would  exact  for  the  wife  of  her  adopted  son. . 

This  Miss  Asterisk  had  been  introduced  into  the  London 
world  by  the  Duchess.  The  Duchess  had  replied  to  Lady 
Janet,  that  if  earth  could  be  ransacked  a  more  suitable  wife 
for  Graham  Vane  than  Miss  Asterisk  could  not  be  found  ;  she 
was  well  born — an  heiress ;  the  estates  she  inherited  were  in 

the  county  of - (viz.,  the  county  in  which  the  ancestors  of 

D’Altons  and  Vanes  had  for  centuries  established  their  where¬ 
about).  Miss  Asterisk  was  pretty  enough  to  please  any  man’s 
eye,  but  not  with  the  beauty  of  which  artists  rave;  well  informed 
enough  to  be  companion  to  a  well  informed  man,  but  certainly 
not  witty  enough  to  supply  tons  mots  to  the  clubs.  Miss 
Asterisk  was  one  of  those  women  of  wdiom  a  husband  might 
be  proud,  yet  with  whom  a  husband  would  feel  safe  from 
being  talked  about. 

And  in  submitting  the  letter  we  have  read  to  Graham’s  eye, 
the  Duchess  had  the  cause  of  Miss  Asterisk  pointedly  in  view. 
Miss  Asterisk  had  confided  to  her  friend,  that,  of  all  men  she 
had  seen,  Mr.  Graham  Vane  was  the  one  she  would  feel  the 
least  inclined  to  refuse. 

So  when  Graham  Vane  returned  the  letter  to  the  Duchess, 
simply  saying,  “  How  well  my  dear  aunt  divined  what  is  weakest 
in  me  !  ”  the  Duchess  replied  quickly,  “  Miss  Asterisk  times  here 
to-morrow;  pray  come  ;  you  would  like  her  if  you  knew  more 

of  her.” 
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“  To-morrow  I  am  engaged — an  American  friend  of  mine 
dines  with  me;  but  ’tis  no  matter,  for  I  shall  never  feel  more 
for  Miss  Asterisk  than  I  feel  for  Mont  Blanc.” 


CHAPTER  VI. 

On  leaving  his  cousin’s  house  Graham  walked  on,  he  scarce 
knew  or  cared  whither,  the  image  of  the  beloved  dead  so 
forcibly  recalled  the  solemnity  of  the  mission  with  which  he 
had  been  intrusted,-  and  which  hitherto  he  had  failed  to  fulfil. 
What  if  the  only  mode  by  which  he  could,  without  causing 
questions  and  suspicions  that  might  result  in  dragging  to 
day  the  terrible  nature  of  the  trust  he  held,  enrich  the 
daughter  of  Richard  King,  repair  all  wrong  hitherto  done  to 
her,  and  guard  the  sanctity  of  Lady  Janet’s  home, — should  be 
in  that  union  which  Richard  King  had  commended  to  him 
while  his  heart  was  yet  free  ? 

In  such  a  case,  would  not  gratitude  to  the  dead,  duty  to  the 
living,  make  that  union  imperative  at  whatever  sacrifice  of 
happiness  to  himself?  The  two  years  to  which  Richard  King 
had  limited  the  suspense  of  research  were  not  yet  expired. 
Then,  too,  that  letter  of  Lady  Janet’s, — so  tenderly  anxious 
for  his  future,  so  clear-sighted  as  to  the  elements  of  his  own 
character  in  its  strength  or  its  infirmities  —  combined  with 
graver  causes  to  withhold  his  heart  from  its  yearning  impulse, 
and — no,  not  steel  it  against  Isaura,  but  forbid  it  tc  realise,  in 
the  fair  creature  and  creator  of  romance,  his  ideal  of  the  woman 
to  whom  an  earnest,  sagacious,  aspiring  man  commits  all  the 
destinies  involved  in  the  serene  dignity  of  his  hearth.  He 
could  not  but  own  that  this  gifted  author — this  eager  seeker 
after  fame — this  brilliant  and  bold  competitor  with  men  on 
their  own  stormy  battle-ground — was  the  very  person  from 
whom  Lady  Janet  would  have  warned  away  his  choice.  She 
(Isaura)  merge  her  own  distinctions  in  a  husband’s ; — she 
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leave  exclusively  to  him  the  burden  of  fame  and  calumny ! — <■ 
she  shun  “to  be  talked  about!”  she  who  could  feel  her  life 
to  be  a  success  or  a  failure,  according  to  the  extent  and  the 
loudness  of  the  talk  which  it  courted  ! 

While  these  thoughts  racked  his  mind,  a  kindly  hand  was 
laid  on  his  arm,  and  a  cheery  voice  accosted  him.  “Well  met, 
my  dear  Vane  !  I  see  we  are  bound  to  the  same  place ;  there 
will  be  a  good  gathering  to-night.” 

“  What  do  you  mean,  Bevil  ?  I  am  going  nowhere,  except  to 
my  own  quiet  rooms” 

“  Pooh !  Come  in  here  at  least  for  a  few  minutes,” — and 
Bevil  drew  him  up  to  the  door-step  of  a  house  close  by,  where, 
on  certain  evenings,  a  well-known  club  drew  together  men  who 
seldom  meet  so  familiarly  elsewhere — men  of  all  callings;  a  club 
especially  favoured  by  wits,  authors,  and  the  jl&neurs  of  polite 
society. 

Graham  shook  his  head,  about  to  refuse,  when  Bevil  added, 
“  I  have  just  come  from  Paris,  and  can  give  you  the  last 
news,  literary,  political,  and  social.  By  the  way,  I  saw  Savarin 
the  other  night  at  the  Cicogna’s — he  introduced  me  there.” 
Graham  winced ;  he  was  spelled  by  the  music  of  a  name, 
and  followed  his  acquaintance  into  the  crowded  room,  and 
after  returning  many  greetings  and  nods,  withdrew  into  a 
remote  corner,  and  motioned  Bevil  to  a  seat  beside  him. 

“  So  you  met  Savarin  ?  Where,  did  you  say  ?  ” 

“At  the  house  of  the  new  lady-author — I  hate  the  word 
authoress — Mademoiselle  Cicogna!  Of  course  you  have  read 
her  book  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“Full  of  fine  things,  is  it  not? — though  somewhat  highflown 
and  sentimental  :  however,  nothing  succeeds  like  success.  No 
book  has  been  more  talked  about  at  Paris :  the  only  thing  more 
talked  about  is  the  lady-author  herself.” 

“  Indeed,  and  how  ?  ” 

“She  doesn’t  look  twenty,  a  mere  girl — of  that  kind  of 
beauty  which  so  arrests  the  eye  that  you  pass  by  other 
faces  to  gaze  on  it,  and  the  dullest  stranger  would  ask, 
*  Who,  and  what  is  she  ?  ’  A  girl,  I  say,  like  that — who  lives 
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as  independently  as  if  she  were  a  middle-aged  widow,  receives 
every  week  (she  has  her  Thursdays),  with  no  other  chaperon 
than  an  old  ci-devant  Italian  singing  woman,  dressed  like 
a  guy — must  set  Parisian  tongues  into  play  even  if  she  had 
not  written  the  crack  book  of  the  season.” 

*  Mademoiselle  Cicogna  receives  on  Thursdays, — no  harm 
in  that ;  and  if  she  have  no  other  chaperon  than  the  Italian 
lady  you  mention,  it  is  because  Mademoiselle  Cicogna  is  an 
orphan,  and  having  a  fortune,  such  as  it  is,  of  her  own,  I  do 
not  see  why  she  should  not  live  as  independently  as  many 
an  unmarried  woman  in  London  placed  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances.  I  suppose  she  receives  chiefly  persons  in  the  literary 
or  artistic  world,  and  if  they  are  all  as  respectable  as  the 
Savarins,  I  do  not  think  ill-nature  itself  could  find  fault  with 
her  social  circle.” 

“  Ah  !  you  know  the  Cicogna,  I  presume.  I  am  sure  I  did 
not  wish  to  say  anything  that  could  offend  her  best  friends,  only 
I  do  think  it  is  a  pity  she  is  not  married,  poor  girl !” 

“  Mademoiselle  Cicogna,  accomplished,  beautiful,  of  good  birth 
(the  Cicognas  rank  among  the  oldest  of  Lombard  families),  is 
not  likely  to  want  offers.” 

“Offers  of  marriage,  — h’m — well,  I  dare  say,  from  authors  and 
artists.  You  know  Paris  better  even  than  I  do,  but  I  don’t 
suppose  authors  and  artists  there  make  the  most  desirable 
husbands  ;  and  I  scarcely  know  a  marriage  in  France  between 
a  man-author  and  lady-author  which  does  not  end  in  the 
deadliest  of  all  animosities — that  of  wounded  amour  propre. 
Perhaps  the  man  admires  his  own  genius  too  much  to  do  proper 
homage  to  his  wife’s.” 

“  But  the  choice  of  Mademoiselle  Cicogna  need  not  be 
restricted  to  the  pale  of  authorship — doubtless  she  has  many 
admirers  beyond  that  quarrelsome  borderland.” 

“Certainly — countless  adorers.  Enguerrand  de  Vandemar — 
you  know  that  diamond  of  dandies?” 

“  Perfectly — is  he  an  admirer  ?  ” 

“  Cela  va  sans  dire — he  told  me  that  though  sfe  was  not 
the  handsomest  woman  in  Paris,  all  other  women  looked  less 
handsome  since  he  had  seen  her.  But,  of  course,  French  lady- 
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killers  like  Enguerrand,  when  it  comes  to  marriage,  leave  it  to 
their  parents  to  choose  their  wives  and  arrange  the  terms  of  the 
contract.  Talking  of  lady-killers,  I  beheld  amid  the  throng 
at  Mademoiselle  Cicogna’s  the  ci-devant  Lovelace  whom  I 
remember  some  twenty-three  years  ago  as  the  darling  of  wives 
and  the  terror  of  husbands — Victor  de  Mauleon.” 

“Victor  de  Mauleon  at  Mademoiselle  Cicogna’s! — what!  is 
that  man  restored  to  society  ?  ” 

“Ah  !  you  are  thinking  of  the  ugly  old  story  about  the  jewels 
— oh  yes,  he  has  got  over  that ;  all  his  grand  relations,  the 
Vandemars,  Beauvilliers,  Rochebriant,  and  others,  took  him 
by  the  hand  when  he  reappeared  at  Paris  last  year;  and 
though  I  believe  he  is  still  avoided  by  many,  he  is  courted 
by  still  more — and  avoided,  I  fancy,  rather  from  political  than 
social  causes.  The  Imperialist  set,  of  course,  execrate  and 
proscribe  him.  You  know  he  is  the  writer  of  those  biting 
articles  signed  Pierre  Firmin  in  the  Sens  Commun ;  and  I  am 
told  he  is  the  proprietor  of  that  very  clever  journal,  which  has 
become  a  power.” 

“So,  so — that  is  the  journal  in  which  Mademoiselle  Cicogna’s 
roman  first  appeared.  So,  so — Victor  de  Mauleon  one  of  her 
associates,  her  counsellor  and  friend — ah  !  ” 

“No,  I  didn’t  say  that;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  presented  to 
her  for  the  first  time  the  evening  I  was  at  the  house.  I  saw 
that  young  silk-haired  coxcomb,  Gustave  Rameau,  introduce 
him  to  her.  You  don’t  perhaps  know  Rameau,  editor  of  the 
Sens  Commun — writes  poems  and  criticisms.  They  say  he  is 
a  Red  Republican,  but  De  Mauleon  keeps  truculent  French 
politics  subdued  if  not  suppressed  in  his  cynical  journal. 
Somebody  told  me  that  the  Cicogna  is  very  much  in  love 
with  Rameau  ;  certainly  he  has  a  handsome  face  of  his  own, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  she  was  so  rude  to  the  Russian 
Prince  X — .” 

“  How  rude  !  Did  the  Prince  propose  to  her  ? " 

“  Propose !  you  forget — he  is  married.  Don’t  you  know  the 
Princess?  Still  there  are  other  kinds  of  proposals  than  those 
of  marriage  which  a  rich  Russian  prince  may  venture  to  make 
to  a  pretty  novelist  brought  up  for  the  stage.” 
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“  Bevil !  ”  cried  Graham,  grasping  the  man’s  arm  fiercely, 
“  how  dare  you  ?  ” 

“  My  dear  boy,”  said  Bevil,  very  much  astonished,  “  I  really 
did  not  know  that  your  interest  in  the  young  lady  was  so 
great.  If  I  have  wounded  you  in  relating  a  mere  on  dit  picked 
up  at  the  Jockey  Club,  I  beg  you  gf  thousand  pardons.  I 
dare  say  there  was  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it.” 

“  Not  a  word  of  truth,  you  may  be  sure,  if  the  on  dit  was 
injurious  to  Mademoiselle  Cicogna.  It  is  true,  I  have  a  strong 
interest  in  her;  any  man — any  gentleman — would  have  such 
interest  in  a  girl  so  brilliant  and  seemingly  so  friendless.  It 
shames  one  of  human  nature  to  think  that  the  reward  which 
the  world  makes  to  those  who  elevate  its  platitudes,  brighten 
its  dulness,  delight  its  leisure,  is — Slander !  I  have  had  the 
honour  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  this  lady  before  she 
became  a  ‘celebrity,’  and  I  have  never  met  in  my  paths 
through  life  a  purer  heart  or  a  nobler  nature.  What  is  the 
wretched  on  dit  you  condescend  to  circulate  ?  Permit  me 
to  add — 

**  *  He  who  repeats  a  slander  shares  the  crime.’  ” 

“  Upon  my  honour,  my  dear  Vane,”  said  Bevil  seriously  (he 
did  not  want  for  spirit),  “I  hardly  know  you  this  evening.  It 
is  not  because  duelling  is  out  of  fashion  that  a  man  should  allow 
himself  to  speak  in  a  tone  that  gives  offence  to  another  who 
intended  none ;  and  if  duelling  is  out  of  fashion  in  England,  it 
is  still  possible  in  France.  Entre  nous,  I  would  rather  cross 
the  Channel  with  you  than  submit  to  language  that  conveys 
unmerited  insult.” 

Graham’s  cheek,  before  ashen  pale,  flushed  into  dark  red.  “  I 
understand  you,”  he  said  quietly,  “  and  will  be  at  Boulogne 
to-morrow.” 

“ Graham  Vane,”  replied  Bevil,  with  much  dignity,  “you  and 
I  have  known  each  other  a  great  many  years,  and  neither  of 
us  has  cause  to  question  the  courage  of  the  other ;  but  I  am 
much  older  than  yourself— permit  me  to  take  the  melancholy 
advantage  of  seniority.  A  duel  between  us  ir.  consequence  of 
careless  words  said  about  a  lady  in  no  way  connected  with 
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either,  would  be  a  cruel  injury  to  her;  a  duel  on  grounds  so 
slight  would  little  injure  me — a  man  about  town,  who  would 
not  sit  an  hour  in  the  House  of  Commons  if  you  paid  him  a 
thousand  pounds  a  minute.  But  you,  Graham  Vane — you  whose 
destiny  it  is  to  canvass  electors  and  make  laws— would  it  not 
be  an  injury  to  you  to  be  questioned  at  the  hustings  why  you 
broke  the  law,  and  why  you  sought  another  man’s  life  ?  Come, 
come !  shake  hands  and  consider  all  that  seconds,  if  we  chose 
them,  would  exact,  is  said,  every  affront  on  either  side  retracted 
every  apology  on  either  side  made.” 

“  Bevil,  you  disarm  and  conquer  me.  I  spoke  like  a  hot¬ 
headed  fool ;  forget  it — forgive.  But — but — I  can  listen  calmly 
now — what  is  that  on  dit  ?” 

“  One  that  thoroughly  bears  out  your  own  very  manly 
upholding  of  the  poor  young  orphan,  whose  name  I  shall 
never  again  mention  without  such  respect  as  would  satisfy  her 

most  sensitive  champion.  It  was  said  that  the  Prince  X - - 

boasted  that  before  a  week  was  out  Mademoiselle  Cicogna 
should  appear  in  his  carriage  at  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and 

wear  at  the  opera  diamonds  he  had  sent  to  her;  that  this 

boast  was  enforced  by  a  wager,  and  the  terms  of  the  wager 
compelled  the  Prince  to  confess  the  means  he  had  taken  to 
succeed,  and  produce  the  evidence  that  he  had  lost  or  won. 
According  to  this  on  dit,  the  Prince  had  written  to  Mademoiselle 
Cicogna,  and  the  letter  had  been  accompanied  by  a  parure  that 
cost  him  half  a  million  of  francs ;  that  the  diamonds  had  been 
sent  back  with  a  few  words  of  such  scorn  as  a  queen  might 
address  to  an  •  upstart  lackey.  But,  my  dear  Vane,  it  is  a 
mournful  position  for  a  girl  to  receive  such  offers  ;  and  you 
must  agree  with  me  in  wishing  she  were  safely  married,  even 
to  Monsieur  Rameau,  coxcomb  though  he  be.  Let  us  hope 
that  they  will  be  an  exception  to  French  authors,  male  and 
female,  in  general,  and  live  like  turtle-doves,” 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

A  FEW  days  after  the  date  of  the  last  chapter,  Colonel  Morley 
returned  to  Paris.  He  had  dined  with  Graham  at  Greenwich, 
had  met  him  afterwards  in  society,  and  paid  him  a  farewell  visit 
on  the  day  before  the  Colonel's  departure ;  but  the  name  of 
Isaura  Cicogna  had  not  again  been  uttered  by  either.  Morley 
was  surprised  that  his  wife  did  not  question  him  minutely  as 
to  the  mode  in  which  he  had  executed  her  delicate  commission, 
and  the  manner  as  well  as  words  with  which  Graham  had  replied 
to  his  “  ventilations.”  But  his  Lizzy  cut  him  short  when  he 
began  his  recital — 

“  I  don’t  want  to  hear  anything  more  about  the  man.  He 
has  thrown  away  a  prize  richer  than  his  ambition  will  ever  gain, 
even  if  it  gained  him  a  throne.” 

“  That  it  can’t  gain  him  in  the  old  country.  The  people  are 
loyal  to  the  present  dynasty,  whatever  you  may  be  told  to  the 
contrary.” 

“Don’t  be  so  horribly  literal,  Frank;  that  subject  is  done  with. 
How  was  the  Duchess  of  M - dressed  ?” 

But  when  the  Colonel  had  retired  to  what  the  French  call 
the  cabinet  de  travail — and  which  he  more  accurately  termed  his 
“  smoke  den  ” — and  there  indulged  in  the  cigar,  which,  despite 
his  American  citizenship,  was  forbidden  in  the  drawing-room  of 
the  tyrant  who  ruled  his  life,  Mrs.  Morley  took  from  her  desk 
a  letter  received  three  days  before,  and  brooded  over  it  intently, 
studying  every  word.  When  she  had  thus  reperused  it,  her 
tears  fell  upon  her  page.  “Poor  Isaura!”  she  muttered — "poor 
Isaura !  I  know  she  loves  him — and  how  deeply  a  nature  like 
hers  can  love !  But  I  must  break  it  to  her.  If  I  did  not, 
she  would  remain  nursing  a  vain  dream,  and  refuse  every 
chance  of  real  happiness  for  the  sake  of  nursing  it.”  Then 
she  mechanically  folded  up  the  letter — I  need  not  say  it  was 
from  Graham  Vane  —  restored  it  to  the  desk,  and  remained 
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musing  till  the  Colonel  looked  in  at  the  door  and  said  peremp¬ 
torily,  “  Very  late — come  to  bed.” 

The  next  day  Madame  Savarin  called  on  Isaura. 

'*  Chere  enfant ,”  said  she,  “  I  have  bad  news  for  you.  Poor 
Gustave  is  very  ill — an  attack  of  the  lungs  and  fever;  you  know 
how  delicate  he  is.” 

“I  am  sincerely  grieved,”  said  Isaura,  in  earnest,  tender 
tones;  “it  must  be  a  very  sudden  attack:  he  was  here  last 
Thursday.” 

“  The  malady  only  declared  itselt  yesterday  morning,  but 
surely  you  must  have  observed  how  ill  he  has  been  looking 
for  several  days  past  ?  It  pained  me  to  see  him.” 

“  I  did  not  notice  any  change  in  him,”  said  Isaura,  somewhat 
conscience-stricken.  Wrapt  in  her  own  happy  thoughts,  she 
would  not  have  noticed  change  in  faces  yet  more  familiar  to 
her  than  that  of  her  young  admirer. 

“  Isaura,”  said  Madame  Savarin,  “  I  suspect  there  are  moral 
causes  for  our  friend’s  failing  health.  Why  should  I  disguise 
my  meaning?  You  know  well  how  madly  he  is  in  love  with 
you,  and  have  you  denied  him  hope  ?  ” 

“I  like  M.  Rameau  as  a  friend;  I  admire  him — at  times  1 
pity  him.” 

“  Pity  is  akin  to  love.” 

“  I  doubt  the  truth  of  that  saying,  at  all  events  as  you  apply 
it  now.  I  could  not  love  M.  Rameau  ;  I  never  gave  him  cause 
to  think  I  could.” 

“  I  wish  for  both  your  sakes  that  you  could  make  me  a 
different  answer ;  for  his  sake,  because,  knowing  his  faults  and 
failings,  I  am  persuaded  that  they  would  vanish  in  a  companion¬ 
ship  so  pure,  so  elevating  as  yours :  you  could  make  him  not 
only  so  much  happier  but  so  much  better  a  man.  Hush  !  let 
me  go  on,  let  me  come  to  yourself, — I  say  for  your  sake  I  wish 
it.  Your  pursuits,  your  ambition,  are  akin  to  his  ;  you  should 
not  marry  one  who  could  not  sympathise  with  you  in  these. 
If  you  did,  he  might  either  restrict  the  exercise  of  your  genius 
or  be  chafed  at  its  display.  The  only  authoress  I  ever  knew 
whose  married  lot  was  serenely  happy  to  the  last,  was  the 
greatest  of  English  poetesses  married  to  a  great  English  poet 
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You  cannot,  you  ought  not,  to  devote  yourself  to  the  splendid 
career  to  which  your  genius  irresistibly  impels  you,  without  that 
counsel,  that  support,  that  protection,  which  a  husband  alone 
can  give.  My  dear  child,  as  the  wife  myself  of  a  man  of  letters, 
and  familiarised  to  all  the  gossip,  all  the  scandal,  to  which  they 
who  give  their  names  to  the  public  are  exposed,  I  declare  that 
if  I  had  a  daughter  who  inherited  Savarin’s  talents,  and  was 
ambitious  of  attaining  to  his  renown,  I  would  rather  shut  her 
up  in  a  convent  than  let  her  publish  a  book  that  was  in  every 
one’s  hands  until  she  had  sheltered  her  name  under  that  of  a 
husband ;  and  if  I  say  this  of  my  child,  with  a  father  so  wise 
in  the  world’s  ways,  and  so  popularly  respected  as  my  bon 
homme ,  what  must  I  feel  to  be  essential  to  your  safety,  poor 
stranger  in  our  land  !  poor  solitary  orphan !  with  no  other  advice 
or  guardian  than  the  singing  mistress  whom  you  touchingly 
call  ‘  Madre!'  I  see  how  I  distress  and  pain  you — I  cannot 
help  it.  Listen  :  The  other  evening  Savarin  came  back  from 
his  favourite  cafl  in  a  state  of  excitement  that  made  me  think 
he  came  to  announce  a  revolution.  It  was  about  you ;  he 
stormed,  he  wept — actually  wept — my  philosophical  laughing 
Savarin.  He  had  just  heard  of  that  atrocious  wager  made  by 
a  Russian  barbarian.  Every  one  praised  you  for  the  contempt 
with  which  you  had  treated  the  savage’s  insolence.  But  that 
yoti  should  have  been  submitted  to  such  an  insult  without  one 
male  friend  who  had  the  right  to  resent  and  chastise  it, — you 
cannot  think  how  Savarin  was  chafed  and  galled.  You  know 
how  he  admires,  but  you  cannot  guess  how  he  reveres  you ; 
and  since  then  he  says  to  me  every  day :  ‘  That  girl  must  not 
remain  single.  Better  marry  any  man  who  has  a  heart  to 
defend  a  wife’s  honour  and  the  nerve  to  fire  a  pistol :  every 
Frenchman  has  those  qualifications  !’” 

Here  Isaura  could  no  longer  restrain  her  emotions,  she  burst 
into  sobs  so  vehement,  so  convulsive,  that  Madame  Savarin 
became  alarmed  ;  but  when  she  attempted  to  embrace  and 
soothe  her,  Isaura  recoiled  with  a  visible  shudder,  and  gasping 
out,  “Cruel,  cruel!”  turned  to  the  door,  and  rushed  to  her 
own  room. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  a  maid  entered  the  salon  with 
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a  message  to  Madame  Savarin  that  Mademoiselle  was  so 
unwell  that  she  must  beg  Madame  to  excuse  her  return  to 
the  salon. 

Later  in  the  day  Mrs.  Morley  called,  but  Isaura  would  not 
see  her. 

Meanwhile  poor  Rameau  was  stretched  on  his  sick-bed,  and 
in  sharp  struggle  between  life  and  death.  It  is  difficult  to 
disentangle,  one  by  one,  all  the  threads  in  a  nature  so  complex 
as  Rameau’s  ;  but  if  we  may  hazard  a  conjecture,  the  grief  of 
disappointed  love  was  not  the  immediate  cause  of  his  illness, 
and  yet  it  had  much  to  do  with  it.  The  goad  of  Isaura’s 
refusal  had  driven  him  into  seeking  distraction  in  excesses 
which  a  stronger  frame  could  not  have  courted  with  impunity. 
The  man  was  thoroughly  Parisian  in  many  things,  but  especially 
in  impatience  of  any  trouble.  Did  love  trouble  him — love 
could  be  drowned  in  absinthe  ;  and  too  much  absinthe  may 
be  a  more  immediate  cause  of  congested  lungs  than  the  love 
which  the  absinthe  had  lulled  to  sleep. 

His  bedside  was  not  watched  by  hirelings.  When  first  taken 
thus  ill — too  ill  to  attend  to  his  editorial  duties — information 
was  conveyed  to  the  publisher  of  the  Sens  Commun ,  and  in 
consequence  of  that  information,  Victor  de  Mauleon  came  to 
see  the  sick  man.  By  his  bed  he  found  Savarin,  who  had 
called,  as  it  were  by  chance,  and  seen  the  doctor,  who  had 
said,  “  It  is  grave.  He  must  be  well  nursed.” 

Savarin  whispered  to  De  Mauldon,  “  Shall  we  call  in  a  pro¬ 
fessional  nurse,  or  a  sceur  de  charite  ?  ” 

De  Mauleon  replied  also  in  a  whisper,  “  Somebody  told  me 
that  the  man  had  a  mother.” 

It  was  true — Savarin  had  forgotten  it.  Rameau  never 
mentioned  his  parents — he  was  not  proud  of  them. 

They  belonged  to  a  lower  class  of  the  bourgeoisie ,  retired 
shopkeepers,  and  a  Red  Republican  is  sworn  to  hate  of  the 
bourgeoisie,  high  or  low ;  while  a  beautiful  young  author 
pushing  his  way  into  the  Chauss^e  d’Antin  does  not  proclaim 
to  the  world  that  his  parents  had  sold  hosiery  in  the  Rue 
St.  Denis. 

Nevertheless  Savarin  knew  that  Rameau  had  such  parents 
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still  living,  and  took  the  hint.  Two  hours  afterwards  Rameau 
was  leaning  his  burning  forehead  on  his  mother’s  breast. 

The  next  morning  the  doctor  said  to  the  mother,  “You  are 
worth  ten  of  me.  If  you  can  stay  here  we  shall  pull  him 
through.” 

“  Stay  here ! — my  own  boy  1  ”  cried  indignantly  the  poor 
mother. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  day  which  had  inflicted  on  Isaura  so  keen  an  anguish 
was  marked  by  a  great  trial  in  the  life  of  Alain  de  Rochebriant. 

In  the  morning  he  received  the  notice  “  of  un  commandement 
tendant  d  saisie  immobilize”  on  the  part  of  his  creditor,  M. 
Louvier ;  in  plain  English,  an  announcement  that  his  property 
at  Rochebriant  would  be  put  up  to  public  sale  on  a  certain 
day,  in  case  all  debts  due  to  the  mortgagee  were  not  paid 
before.  An  hour  afterwards  came  a  note  from  Duplessis 
stating  that  “he  had  returned  from  Bretagne  on  the  previous 
evening,  and  would  be  very  happy  to  see  the  Marquis  de 
Rochebriant  before  two  o’clock,  if  not  inconvenient  to  call.” 

Alain  put  the  “ commayidement”  into  his  pocket,  and  repaired 
to  the  Hotel  Duplessis. 

The  financier  received  him  with  very  cordial  civility.  Then 
he  began,  “  I  am  happy  to  say  I  left  your  excellent  aunt  in 
very  good  health.  She  honoured  the  letter  of  introduction 
to  her  which  I  owe  to  your  politeness  with  the  most  amiable 
hospitalities  ;  she  insisted  on  my  removing  from  the  auberge 
at  which  I  first  put  up  and  becoming  a  guest  under  your 
venerable  roof-tree  —  a  most  agreeable  lady,  and  a  most 
interesting  chdteaul' 

“I  fear  your  accommodation  was  in  striking  contrast  to 
your  comforts  at  Paris  ;  my  chateau  is  only  interesting  to  an 
antiquarian  enamoured  of  ruins.” 
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“Paidon  me,  ‘ruins’  is  an  exaggerated  expression.  I  do 
not  say  that  the  chdteau  does  not  want  some  repairs,  but 
they  would  not  be  costly  ;  the  outer  walls  are  strong  enough 
to  defy  time  for  centuries  to  come,  and  a  few  internal  decora¬ 
tions  and  some  modern  additions  of  furniture  would  make  the 
old  memoir  a  home  fit  for  a  prince.  I  have  been  over  the  whole 
estate,  too,  with  the  worthy  M.  Hebert, — a  superb  property!” 

“  Which  M.  Louvier  appears  to  appreciate,”  said  Alain, 
with  a  somewhat  melancholy  smile,  extending  to  Duplessis 
the  menacing  notice. 

Duplessis  glanced  at  it,  and  said  drily,  “  M.  Louvier  knows 
what  he  is  about.  But  I  think  we  had  better  put  an  immediate 
stop  to  formalities  which  must  be  painful  to  a  creditor  so 
benevolent.  I  do  not  presume  to  offer  to  pay  the  interest 
due  on  the  security  you  can  give  for  the  repayment.  If  you 
refused  that  offer  from  so  old  a  friend  as  Lemerc.ier,  of  course 
you  could  not  accept  it  from  me.  I  make  another  proposal, 
to  which  you  can  scarcely  object.  I  do  not  like  to  give  my 
scheming  rival  on  the  Bourse  the  triumph  of  so  profoundly 
planned  a  speculation.  Aid  me  to  defeat  him.  Let  me  take 
the  mortgage  on  myself,  and  become  sole  mortgagee — hush  ! 
— on  this  condition,  that  there  should  be  an  entire  union  of 
interests  between  us  two ;  that  I  should  be  at  liberty  to  make 
the  improvements  I  desire,  and  when  the  improvements  be 
made,  there  should  be  a  fair  arrangement  as  to  the  proportion 
of  profits  due  to  me  as  mortgagee  and  improver,  to  you  as 
original  owner.  Attend,  my  dear  Marquis, — I  am  speaking 
as  a  mere  man  of  business.  I  see  my  way  to  adding  more 
than  a  third — I  might  even  say  a  half — to  the  present  revenues 
of  Rochebriant.  The  woods  have  been  sadly  neglected,  drainage 
alone  would  add  greatly  to  their  produce.  Your  orchards 
might  be  rendered  magnificent  supplies  to  Paris  with  better 
zultivation.  Lastly,  I  would  devote  to  building  purposes  or 

to  market  gardens  all  the  lands  round  the  two  towns  of  - 

and  - .  I  think  I  can  lay  my  hands  on  suitable  speculators 

for  these  last  experiments.  In  a  word,  though  the  market 
value  of  Rochebriant,  as  it  now  stands,  would  not  be  equivalent 
to  the  debt  on  it,  in  five  or  six  years  it  could  be  made  worth 
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— well,  I  will  not  say  how  much — but  we  shall  be  both  well 
satisfied  with  the  result.  Meanwhile,  if  you  allow  me  to  find 
purchasers  for  your  timber,  and  if  you  will  not  suffer  the 
Chevalier  de  Finisterre  to  regulate  your  expenses,  you  need 
have  no  fear  that  the  interest  due  to  me  will  not  be  regularly 
paid,  even  though  I  shall  be  compelled,  for  the  first  year  or 
two  at  least,  to  ask  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  Louvier 
exacted — say  a  quarter  per  cent,  more ;  and  in  suggesting 
that,  you  will  comprehend  that  this  is  now  a  matter  of  business 
between  us,  and  not  of  friendship.” 

Alain  turned  his  head  aside  to  conceal  his  emotion,  and  then 
with  the  quick  affectionate  impulse  of  the  genuine  French 
nature,  threw  himself  on  the  financier’s  breast  and  kissed  him 
on  both  cheeks. 

“You  save  me!  you  save  the  home  and  the  tombs  of  my 
ancestors !  Thank  you  I  cannot ;  but  I  believe  in  God — I  pray 
— I  will  pray  for  you  as  for  a  father ;  and  if  ever,”  he  hurried 
on  in  broken  words,  “  I  am  mean  enough  to  squander  on  idle 
luxuries  one  franc  that  I  should  save  for  the  debt  due  to  you, 
chide  me  as  a  father  would  chide  a  graceless  son.” 

Moved  as  Alain  was,  Duplessis  was  moved  yet  more  deeply. 
“  What  father  would  not  be  proud  of  such  a  son  ?  Ah,  if  I  had 
such  a  one !  "  he  said  softly.  Then,  quickly  recovering  his 
wonted  composure,  he  added,  with  the  sardonic  smile  which 
often  chilled  his  friends  and  alarmed  his  foes,  “  Monsieur 
Louvier  is  about  to  pass  that  which  I  ventured  to  promise  him, 
a  ‘  mauvais  quart  d' heure !  Lend  me  that  commandemmt  tendant 
d  saisie.  I  must  be  off  to  my  avout  with  instructions.  If  you 
have  no  better  engagement,  pray  dine  with  me  to-day  and 
accompany  Valerie  and  myself  to  the  opera.” 

I  need  not  say  that  Alain  accepted  the  invitation.  How* 
hippy  Valerie  was  that  evening  ! 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

\ 

The  next  day  Duplessis  was  surprised  by  a  visit  from  M. 
Louvier — that  magnate  of  millionaires  had  never  before  set  foot 
in  the  house  of  his  younger  and  less  famous  rival. 

The  burly  man  entered  the  room  with  a  face  much  flushed, 
and  with  more  than  his  usual  mixture  of  jovial  brusquerie  and 
opulent  swagger. 

“  Startled  to  see  me,  I  dare  say,”  began  Louvier,  as  soon  as 
the  door  was  closed.  “  I  have  this  morning  received  a  com¬ 
munication  from  your  agent  containing  a  cheque  for  the  interest 
due  to  me  from  M.  Rochebriant,  and  a  formal  notice  of  your 
intention  to  pay  off  the  principal  on  behalf  of  that  popinjay 
prodigal.  Though  we  two  have  not  hitherto  been  the  best 
friends  in  the  world,  I  thought  it  fair  to  a  man  in  your  station 
to  come  to  you  direct  and  say,  ‘  Cher  confrere ,  what  swindler 
has  bubbled  you  ?  you  don’t  know  the  real  condition  of  this 
Breton  property,  or  you  would  never  so  throw  away  your 
millions.  The  property  is  not  worth  the  mortgage  I  have  on 
it  by  30,000  louis.'  ” 

“Then,  M.  Louvier,  you  will  be  30,000  louis  the  richer  if  I 
take  the  mortgage  off  your  hands.” 

“  I  can  afford  the  loss — no  offence — better  than  you  can  ;  and 
I  may  have  fancies  which  I  don’t  mind  paying  for,  but  which 
cannot  influence  another.  See,  I  have  brought  with  me  the 
exact  schedule  of  all  details  respecting  this  property.  You 
need  not  question  their  accuracy  ;  they  have  been  arranged  by 
the  Marquis’s  own  agents,  M.  Gandrin  and  M.  Hebert.  They 
contain,  you  will  perceive,  every  possible  item  of  revenue,  down 
to  an  apple-tree.  Now,  look  at  that,  and  tell  me  if  you  are 
justified  in  lending  such  a  sum  on  such  a  property.” 

“  Thank  you  very  much  for  an  interest  in  my  affairs  that  I 
scarcely  ventured  to  expect  M.  Louvier  to  entertain ;  but  I  see 
that  I  have  a  duplicate  of  this  paper,  furnished  to  me  very 
honestly  by  M.  Hebert  himself.  Besides,  I,  too,  have  fancies 
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which  I  don’t  mind  paying  for,  and  among  them  may  be  a  fancy 
for  the  lands  of  Rochebriant.” 

“  Look  you,  Duplessis,  when  a  man  like  me  asks  a  favour, 
you  may  be  sure  that  he  has  the  power  to  repay  it  Let 
me  have  my  whim  here,  and  ask  anything  you  like  from 
me  in  return  !  ” 

“ Dhoti  not  to  oblige  you,  but  this  has  become  not  only 
a  whim  of  mine,  but  a  matter  of  honour;  and  honour,  you 
know,  my  dear  M.  Louvier,  is  the  first  principle  of  sound 
finance.  I  have  myself,  after  careful  inspection  of  the  Roche¬ 
briant  property,  volunteered  to  its  owner  to  advance  the  money 
to  pay  off  your  hypotlieque ;  and  what  would  be  said  on  the 
Bourse  if  Lucien  Duplessis  failed  in  an  obligation  ?  ” 

“  I  think  I*  can  guess  what  will  one  day  be  said  of  Lucien 
Duplessis  if  he  make  an  irrevocable  enemy  of  Paul  Louvier. 
Corbleu  !  mon  cher,  a  man  of  thrice  your  capital,  who  watched 
every  speculation  of  yours  with  a  hostile  eye,  might  some  beau 
iour  make  even  you  a  bankrupt !  ” 

“  Forewarned,  forearmed  !  ”  replied  Duplessis,  imperturbably, 
“  Fas  est  ab  hoste  doceri, — I  mean,  ‘  It  is  right  to  be  taught 
by  an  enemy ;  ’  and  I  never  remember  the  day  when  you  were 
otherwise,  and-  yet  I  am  not  a  bankrupt,  though  I  receive 
you  in  a  house  which,  thanks  to  you,  is  so  modest  in  ooint  of 
size !  ” 

“  Bah  !  that  was  a  mistake  of  mine, — and,  ha !  ha !  you  had 
your  revenge  there — that  forest !  ” 

“  Well,  as  a  peace  offering,  I  will  give  you  up  the  forest,  and 
content  my  ambition  as  a  landed  proprietor  with  this  bad 
speculation  of  Rochebriant !  ” 

“Confound  the  forest,  I  don’t  care  for  it  now!  I  can  sell 
my  place  for  more  than  it  has  cost  me  to  one  of  your  imperial 
favourites.  Build  a  palace  in  your  forest.  Let  me  have 
Rochebriant,  and  name  your  terms.” 

“  A  thousand  pardons !  but  I  have  already  had  the  honour  to 
inform  you,  that  I  have  contracted  an  obligation  which  does  not 
allow  me  to  listen  to  terms.” 

As  a  serpent,  that,  after  all  crawlings  and  windings,  rears  itself 
on  end,  Louvier  rose,  crest  erect — 
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*  So  then  it  is  finished.  I  came  here  disposed  to  offer  peace — 
you  refuse,  and  declare  war.” 

“Not  at  all,  I  do  not  declare  war;  I  accept  it  if  forced  on  me.” 

“Is  that  your  last  word,  M.  Duplessis?” 

“  Monsieur  Louvier,  it  is.” 

“  Bon  jour  !  ” 

And  Louvier  strode  to  the  door;  here  he  paused — “Take 
a  day  to  consider.” 

“  Not  a  moment.” 

“Your  servant,  Monsieur,  —  your  very  humble  servant.” 
Louvier  vanished. 

Duplessis  leaned  his  large  thoughtful  forehead  on  his  thin 
nervous  hand.  “  This  loan  will  pinch  me,”  he  muttered.  “  I 
must  be  very  wary  now  with  such  a  foe.  Well,  why  should  I 
care  to  be  rich  ?  Valerie’s  dot ,  Valerie’s  happiness,  are  secured.” 


CHAPTER  X. 

Madame  Savarin  wrote  a  very  kind  and  very  apologetic 
letter  to  Isaura,  but  no  answer  was  returned  to  it.  Madame 
Savarin  did  not  venture  to  communicate  to  her  husband  the 
substance  of  a  conversation  which  had  ended  so  painfully.  He 
had,  in  theory,  a  delicacy  of  tact,  which,  if  he  did  not  always 
exhibit  it  in  practice,  made  him  a  very  severe  critic  of  its 
deficiency  in  others.  Therefore,  unconscious  of  the  offence 
given,  he  made  a  point  of  calling  at  Isaura’s  apartments,  and 
leaving  word  with  her  servant  that  “  he  was  sure  she  wfould  be 
pleased  to  hear  M.  Rameau  was  somewhat  better,  though  still 
in  danger.” 

It  was  not  till  the  third  day  after  her  interview  with  Madame 
Savarin  that  Isaura  left  her  own  room, — she  did  so  to  receive 
Mrs.  Morley. 

The  fair  American  was  shocked  to  see  the  change  in  Isaura’s 
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countenance.  She  was  very  pale,  and  with  that  indescribable 
appearance  of  exhaustion  which  betrays  continued  want  of  sleep  ; 
her  soft  eyes  were  dim,  the  play  of  her  lips  was  gone,  her  light 
step  weary  and  languid. 

“My  poor  darling!”  cried  Mrs.  Morley,  embracing  her,  “you 
have  indeed  been  ill !  What  is  the  matter  ? — who  attends 
you  ?  ” 

“  I  need  no  physician,  it  was  but  a  passing  cold — the  air  of 
Paris  is  very  trying.  Never  mind  me,  dear — what  is  the  last 
news  ? ” 

Therewith  Mrs.  Morley  ran  glibly  through  the  principal  topics 
of  the  hour — the  breach  threatened  between  M.  Ollivier  and 
his  former  liberal  partisans ;  the  tone  unexpectedly  taken  by 
M.  de  Girardin ;  the  speculations  as  to  the  result  of  the  trial 
of  the  alleged  conspirators  against  the  Emperor’s  life,  which 
was  fixed  to  take  place  towards  the  end  of  that  month  of 
June, — all  matters  of  no  slight  importance  to  the  interests  of 
an  empire.  Sunk  deep  into  the  recesses  of  her  fauteuil,  Isaura 
seemed  to  listen  quietly,  till  when  a  pause  came,  she  said  in 
cold  clear  tones — 

“And  Mr.  Graham  Vane — he  has  refused  your  invitation?” 

“  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  has — he  is  so  engaged  in.  London.” 

“  I  knew  he  had  refused,”  said  Isaura,  with  a  low  bitter  laugh. 

“  How  ?  who  told  you  ?  ” 

“  My  own  good  sense  told  me.  One  may  have  good  sense, 
though  one  is  a  poor  scribbler.” 

“  Don’t  talk  in  that  way ;  it  is  beneath  you  to  angle  for 
compliments.” 

“  Compliments,  ah  !  And  so  Mr.  Vane  has  refused  to  come 
to  Paris ;  never  mind  he  will  come  next  year.  I  shall  not  be 
in  Paris  then.  Did  Colonel  Morley  see  Mr.  Vane?” 

“  Oh  yes  ;  two  or  three  times.” 

“  He  is  well  ?  ” 

“  Quite  well,  I  believe — at  least  Frank  did  not  say  to  the 
contrary ;  but,  from  what  I  hear,  he  is  not  the  person  I  took 
him  for.  Many  people  told  Frank  that  he  is  much  changed 
since  he  came  into  his  fortune — is  grown  very  stingy,  quite 
miserly  indeed ;  declines  even  a  seat  in  Parliament  because  of 
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the  expense.  It  is  astonishing  how  money  does  spoil  a 
man.” 

“  He  had  come  into  his  fortune  when  he  was  here.  Money 
had  not  spoiled  him  then.” 

Isaura  paused,  pressing  her  hands  tightly  together ;  then  she 
suddenly  rose  to  her  feet,  the  colour  on  her  cheek  mantling  and 
receding  rapidly,  and  fixing  on  her  startled  visitor  eyes  no 
longer  dim,  but  with  something  half  fierce,  half  imploring  in  the 
passion  of  their  gaze,  said — “Your  husband  spoke  of  me  to 
Mr.  Vane  :  I  know  he  did.  What  did  Mr.  Vane  answer?  Do  not 
evade  my  question.  The  truth  !  the  truth  !  I  only  ask  the  truth  !  ” 

“  Give  me  your  hand  ;  sit  here  beside  me,  dearest  child.” 

“  Child  ! — no,  I  am  a  woman  ! — weak  as  a  woman,  but  strong 
as  a  woman  too  ! — The  truth  !” 

Mrs.  Morley  had  come  prepared  to  carry  out  the  resolution 
she  had  formed  and  “  break  ”  to  Isaura  “  the  truth,”  that  which 
the  girl  now  demanded.  But  then  she  had  meant  to  break  the 
truth  in  her  own  gentle,  gradual  way.  Thus  suddenly  called 
upon,  her  courage  failed  her.  She  burst  into  tears.  Isaura 
gazed  at  her  dry-eyed. 

“  Your  tears  answer  me.  Mr.  Vane  has  heard  that  I  have 
been  insulted.  A  man  like  him  does  not  stoop  to  love  for  a 
woman  who  has  known  an  insult.  I  do  not  blame  him ;  I 
honour  him  the  more — he  is  right.” 

“No — no — no! — you  insulted!  Who  dared  to  insult  you? 
(Mrs.  Morley  had  never  heard  the  story  about  the  Russian 
Prince.)  Mr.  Vane  spoke  to  Frank,  and  writes  of  you  to  me 
as  of  one  whom  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire,  to  respect;  but 
—  I  cannot  say  it — you  will  have  the  truth, — there,  read  and 
judge  for  yourself.”  And  Mrs.  Morley  drew  forth  and  thrust 
into  Isaura’s  hands  the  letter  she  had  concealed  from  her 
husband.  The  letter  was  not  very  long ;  it  began  with  ex¬ 
pressions  of  warm  gratitude  to  Mrs.  Morley,  not  for  her  in¬ 
vitation  only,  but  for  the  interest  she  had  conceived  in  his 
happiness.  It  went  on  thus : — 

“I  join  with  my  whole  heart  in  all  that  you  say,  with  such 
eloquent  justice,  of  the  mental  and  personal  gifts  so  bounteously 
lavished  by  nature  on  the  young  lady  whom  you  name. 
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“  No  one  can  feel  more  sensible  than  I  of  the  charm  of  so 
exquisite  a  loveliness;  no  one  can  more  sincerely  join  in  the  belief 
that  the  praise  which  greets  the  commencement  of  her  career 
is  but  the  whisper  of  the  praise  that  will  cheer  its  progress  with 
louder  and  louder  plaudits. 

“  He  only  would  be  worthy  of  her  hand,  who,  if  not  equal  to 
herself  in  genius,  would  feel  raised  into  partnership  with  it  by 
sympathy  with  its  objects  and  joy  in  its  triumphs.  For  myself, 
the  same  pain  with  which  I  should  have  learned  she  had  adopted 
the  profession  which  she  originally  contemplated,  saddened  and 
stung  me  when,  choosing  a  career  that  confers  a  renown  yet 
more  lasting  than  the  stage,  she  no  less  left  behind  her  the 
peaceful  immunities  of  private  life.  Were  I  even  free  to  consult 
only  my  own  heart  in  the  choice  of  the  one  sole  partner  of  my 
destinies  (which  I  cannot  at  present  honestly  say  that  I  am, 
though  I  had  expected  to  be  so  ere  this,  when  I  last  saw  you 
at  Paris) ;  could  I  even  hope — which  I  have  no  right  to  do — that  I 
could  chain  to  myself  any  private  portion  of  thoughts  which 
now  flow  into  the  large  channels  by  which  poets  enrich  the 
blood  of  the  world, — still  (I  say  it  in  self-reproach,  it  may  be 
the  fault  of  my  English  rearing,  it  may  rather  be  the  fault  of 
an  egotism  peculiar  to  myself) — still  I  doubt  if  I  could  render 
happy  any  woman  whose  world  could  not  be  narrowed  to  the 
Home  that  she  adorned  and  blessed. 

“And  yet  not  even  the  jealous  tyranny  of  man’s  love  could 
dare  to  say  to  natures  like  hers  of  whom  we  speak,  *  Limit  to 
the  household  glory  of  one  the  light  which  genius  has  placed  in 
its  firmament  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  all.’” 

“  I  thank  you  so  much,”  said  Isaura,  calmly  ;  “  suspense  makes 
a  woman  so  weak  —  certainty  so  strong.”  Mechanically  she 
smoothed  and  refolded  the  letter — mechanically,  with  slow, 
lingering  hands — then  she  extended  it  to  her  friend,  smiling. 

“Nay,  will  you  not  keep  it  yourself?”  said  Mrs.  Morley. 
“The  more  you  examine  the  narrow-minded  prejudices,  the 
English  arrogant  man's  jealous  dread  of  superiority— nay,  of 
equality — in  the  woman  he  can  only  value  as  he  does  his 
house  or  his  horse,  because  she  is  his  exclusive  property,  the 
more  you  will  be  rejoiced  to  find  yourself  free  for  a  more  worthy 
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choice.  Keep  the  letter ;  read  it  till  you  feel  for  the  writer 
forgiveness  and  disdain.” 

Isaura  took  back  the  letter,  and  leaned  her  cheek  on  her 
hand,  looking  dreamily  into  space.  It  was  some  moments 
before  she  replied,  and  her  words  then  had  no  reference  to 
Mrs,  Morley’s  consolatory  exhortation. 

“He  was  so  pleased  when  he  learned  that  I  renounced  the 
career  on  which  I  had  set  my  ambition.  I  thought  he  would 
have  been  so  pleased  when  I  sought  in  another  career  to  raise 
myself  nearer  to  his  level — I  see  now  how  sadly  I  was  mistaken. 
All  that  perplexed  me  before  in  him  is  explained.  I  did  not 
guess  how  foolishly  I  had  deceived  myself  till  three  days  ago, 
— then  I  did  guess  it ;  and  it  was  that  guess  which  tortured  me 
so  terribly  that  I  could  not  keep  my  heart  to  myself  when  I 
saw  you  to-day ;  in  spite  of  all  womanly  pride  it  would  force 
its  way — to  the  truth.  Hush!  I  must  tell  you  what  was  said  to 
me  by  another  friend  of  mine — a  good  friend,  a  wise  and  kind 
one.  Yet  I  was  so  angry  when  she  said  it  that  I  thought  I 
could  never  see  her  more.”  „ 

“  My  sweet  darling !  who  was  this  friend,  and  what  did  she  say 
to  you  ?  ” 

“  The  friend  was  Madame  Savarin.” 

“  No  woman  loves  you  more  except  myself — and  she  said  ?  ” 

“  That  she  would  have  suffered  no  daughter  of  hers  to  commit 
her  name  to  the  talk  of  the  world  as  I  have  done — be  exposed 
to  the  risk  of  insult  as  I  have  been — until  she  had  the  shelter 
and  protection  denied  to  me.  And  I  have  thus  overleaped  the 
bound  that  a  prudent  mother  would  prescribe  to  her  child, 
have  become  one  whose  hand  men  do  not  seek,  unless  they 
themselves  take  the  same  roads  to  notoriety.  Do  you  not 
think  she  was  right  ?  ” 

“  Not  as  you  so  morbidly  put  it,  silly  girl, — certainly  not 
right.  But  I  do  wish  that  you  had  the  shelter  and  protection 
which  Madame  Savarin  meant  to  express;  I  do  wish  that 
you  were  happily  married  to  one  very  different  from  Mr. 
Vane — one  who  would  be  more  proud  of  your  genius  than 
of  your  beauty — one  who  would  say,  *  My  name,  safer  far  in 
its  enduring  nobility  than  those  that  depend  on  titles  and 
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lands — which  are  held  on  the  tenure  of  the  popular  breath 
— must  be  honoured  by  prosperity,  for  She  has  deigned  to 
make  it  hers.  No  democratic  revolution  can  disennoble  me!' 

“Ay,  ay,  you  believe  that  men  will  be  found  to  think  with 
complacency  that  they  owe  to  a  wife  a  name  that  they  could 
not  achieve  for  themselves.  Possibly  there  are  such  men. 
Where  ? — among  those  that  are  already  united  by  sympathies 
in  the  same  callings,  the  same  labours,  the  same  hopes  and  fears 
with  the  women  who  have  left  behind  them  the  privacies  of 
home.  Madame  de  Grantmesnil  was  wrong.  Artists  should 
wed  with  artists.  True — true!” 

Here  she  passed  her  hand  over  her  forehead — it  was  a  pretty 
way  of  hers  when  seeking  to  concentrate  thought — and  was 
silent  a  moment  or  so. 

“  Did  you  ever  feel,”  she  then  asked  dreamily,  “  that  there 
are  moments  in  life  when  a  dark  curtain  seems  to  fall  over  one’s 
past  that  a  day  before  was  so  clear,  so  blended  with  the  present  ? 
One  cannot  any  longer  look  behind ;  the  gaze  is  attracted 
onward,  and  a  track  of  fire  flashes  upon  the  future,  —  the 
future  which  yesterday  was  invisible.  There  is  a  line  by  some 
English  poet — Mr.  Vane  once  quoted  it,  not  to  me,  but  to  M. 
Savarin,  and  in  illustration  of  his  argument,  that  the  most 
complicated  recesses  of  thought  are  best  reached  by  the 
simplest  forms  of  expression.  I  said  to  myself,  ‘  I  will  study 
that  truth  if  ever  I  take  to  literature  as  I  have  taken  to  song ;  ’ 
and — yes — it  was  that  evening  that  the  ambition  fatal  to  woman 
fixed  on  me  its  relentless  fangs — at  Enghien — we  were  on  the 
lake — the  sun  was  setting.” 

“  But  you  do  not  tell  me  the  line  that  so  impressed  you,”  said 
Mrs.  Morley,  with  a  woman’s  kindly  tact. 

“The  line  —  which  line?  Oh,  I  remember;  the  line  was 
this — 

“  ‘  I  see  as  from  a  tower  the  end  of  all.’ 

And  now — kiss  me,  dearest — never  a  word  again  to  me  about 
this  conversation  :  never  a  word  about  Mr.  Vane — the  dark 
curtain  has  fallen  on  the  past,” 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Men  and  women  are  much  more  like  each  other  in  certain 
large  elements  of  character  than  is  generally  supposed,  but 
it  is  that  very  resemblance  which  makes  their  differences  the 
more  incomprehensible  to  each  other ;  just  as  in  politics, 
theology,  or  that  most  disputatious  of  all  things  disputable, 
metaphysics,  the  nearer  the  reasoners  approach  each  other 
in  points  that  to  an  uncritical  bystander  seem  the  most 
important,  the  more  sure  they  are  to  start  off  in  opposite 
directions  upon  reaching  the  speck  of  a  pin-prick. 

Now  there  are  certain  grand  meeting-places  between  man 
and  woman — the  grandest  of  all  is  on  the  ground  of  love, 
and  yet  here  also  is  the  great  field  of  quarrel.  And  here 
the  teller  of  a  tale  such  as  mine  ought,  if  he  is  sufficiently 
wise  to  be  humble,  to  know  that  it  is  almost  profanation  if, 
as  man,  he  presumes  to  enter  the  penetralia  of  a  woman’s 
innermost  heart,  and  repeat,  as  a  man  would  repeat,  all  the 
vibrations  of  sound  which  the  heart  of  a  woman  sends  forth 
undistinguishable  even  to  her  own  ear. 

I  know  Isaura  as  intimately  as  if  I  had  rocked  her  in  her 
cradle,  played  with  her  in  her  childhood,  educated  and  trained 
her  in  her  youth  ;  and  yet  I  can  no  more  tell  you  faithfully 
what  passed  in  her  mind  during  the  forty-eight  hours  that 
intervened  between  her  conversation  with  that  American  lady 
and  her  reappearance  in  some  commonplace  drawing-room, 
than  I  can  tell  you  what  the  Man  in  the  Moon  might  feel 
if  the  sun  that  his  world  reflected  were  blotted  out  of  creation. 

I  can  only  say  that  when  she  reappeared  in  that  common¬ 
place  drawing-room  world,  there  was  a  change  in  her  face 
not  very  perceptible  to  the  ordinary  observer.  If  anything, 
to  his  eye  she  was  handsomer— the  eye  was  brighter — the 
complexion  (always  lustrous,  though  somewhat  pale,  the  limpid 
paleness  that  suits  so  well  with  dark  hair)  was  yet  more 
lustrous, — it  was  flushed  into  delicate  rose  hues — hues  that 
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still  better  suit  with  dark  hair.  What,  then,  was  the  change, 
and  change  not  for  the  better  ?  The  lips,  once  so  pensively 
sweet,  had  grown  hard  ;  on  the  brow  that  had  seemed  to 
laugh  when  the  lips  did,  there  was  no  longer  sympathy 
between  brow  and  lip ;  there  was  scarcely  seen  a  fine  thread¬ 
like  line  that  in  a  few  years  would  be  a  furrow  on  the  space 
between  the  eyes ;  the  voice  was  not  so  tenderly  soft ;  the 
step  was  haughtier.  What  all  such  change  denoted  it  is  for 
a  woman  to  decide — I  can  only  guess.  In  the  meanwhile, 
Mademoiselle  Cicogna  had  sent  her  servant  daily  to  inquire 
after  M.  Rameau.  That,  I  think,  she  would  have  done  under 
any  circumstances.  Meanwhile,  too,  she  had  called  on  Madame 
Savarin — made  it  up  with  her — sealed  the  reconciliation  by 
a  cold  kiss.  That,  too,  under  any  circumstances,  I  think  she 
would  have  done — under  some  circumstances  the  kiss  might 
have  been  less  cold. 

There  was  one  thing  unwonted  in  her  habits.  I  mention  it 
though  it  is  only  a  woman  who  can  say  if  it  means  anything 
worth  noticing. 

For  six  days  she  had  left  a  letter  from  Madame  de 
Grantmesnil  unanswered.  With  Madame  de  Grantmesnil  was 
connected  the  whole  of  her  innermost  life  —  from  the  day 
when  the  lonely  desolate  child  had  seen,  beyond  the  dusty 
thoroughfares  of  life,  gleams  of  the  faery  land  in  poetry  and 
art — onward  through  her  restless,  dreamy,  aspiring  youth — 
onward — onward — till  now,  through  all  that  constitutes  the 
glorious  reality  that  we  call  romance. 

Never  before  had,  she  left  for  two  days  unanswered  letters 
which  were  to  her  as  Sibylline  leaves  to  some  unquiet  neophyte 
yearning  for  solutions  to  enigmas  suggested  whether  by  the 
world  without  or  by  the  soul  within.  For  six  days  Madame 
de  Grantmesnil’s  letter  remained  unanswered,  unread,  neglected, 
thrust  out  of  sight  ;  just  as  when  some  imperious  necessity 
compels  us  to  grapple  with  a  world  that  is,  we  cast  aside  the 
romance  which,  in  our  holiday  hours,  had  beguiled  us  to  a 
world  with  which  we  have  interests  and  sympathies  no  more. 
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Gustave  recovered,  but  slowly.  The  physician  pronounced 
him  out  of  all  immediate  danger,  but  said  frankly  to  him,  and 
somewhat  more  guardedly  to  his  parents,  “  There  is  ample  cause 
to  beware.”  “  Look  you,  my  young  friend,”  he  added  to  Rameau, 
“  mere  brain-work  seldom  kills  a  man  once  accustomed  to  it 
like  you  ;  but  heart-work,  and  stomach-work,  and  nerve-work, 
added  to  brain-work,  may  soon  consign  to  the  coffin  a  frame 
ten  times  more  robust  than  yours.  Write  as  much  as  you  will 
— that  is  your  vocation  ;  but  it  is  not  your  vocation  to  drink 
absinthe — to  preside  at  orgies  in  the  Maison  Dorfe.  Regulate 
yourself,  and  not  after  the  fashion  of  the  fabulous  Don  Juan. 
Marry  —  live  soberly  and  quietly — and  you  may  survive  the 
grandchildren  of  viveurs.  Go  on  as  you  have  done,  and  before 
the  year  is  out  you  are  in  Pere  la  Chaise .” 

Rameau  listened  languidly,  but  with  a  profound  conviction 
that  the  physician  thoroughly  understood  his  case. 

Lying  helpless  on  his  bed  he  had  no  desire  for  orgies  at 
the  Maison  Doree ;  with  parched  lips  thirsty  for  innocent  tisane 
of  lime-blossoms,  the  thought  of  absinthe  was  as  odious  to  him 
as  the  liquid  fire  of  Phlegethon.  If  ever  sinner  became  suddenly 
convinced  that  there  was  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
a  moral  life,  that  sinner  at  the  moment  I  speak  of  was  Gustave 
Rameau.  Certainly  a  moral  life — ‘  Domns  et placens  uxor',  were 
essential  to  the  poet  who,  aspiring  to  immortal  glory,  was 
condemned  to  the  ailments  of  a  very  perishable  frame. 

<:Ah,”  he  murmured  plaintively  to  himself,  “that  girl  Isaura 
can  have  no  true  sympathy  with  genius !  It  is  no  ordinary  man 
that  she  will  kill  in  me  !  ” 

And  so  murmuring  he  fell  asleep.  When  he  woke  and  found 
his  head  pillowed  on  his  mother’s  breast,  it  was  much  as  a 
sensitive,  delicate  man  may  wake  after  having  drunk  too  much 
the  night  before.  Repentant,  mournful,  maudlin,  he  began  to 
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weep,  and  in  the  course  of  his  weeping  he  confided  to  his  mother 
the  secret  of  his  heart. 

Isaura  had  refused  him — that  refusal  had  made  him  desperate. 

“  Ah !  with  Isaura  how  changed  would  be  his  habits !  how 
pure!  how  healthful!”  His  mother  listened  fondly,  and  did 
her  best  to  comfort  him  and  cheer  his  drooping  spirits. 

She  told  him  of  Isaura’s  messages  of  inquiry  duly  twice 
a-day.  Rameau,  who  knew  more  about  women  in  general,  and 
Isaura  in  particular,  than  his  mother  conjectured,  shook  his 
head  mournfully.  “  She  could  not  do  less,”  he  said.  “  Has 
no  one  offered  to  do  more?” — he  thought  of  Julie  when  he 
asked  that — Madame  Rameau  hesitated. 

These  poor  Parisians  !  it  is  the  mode  to  preach  against  them  ; 
and  before  my  book  closes,  I  shall  have  to  preach — no,  not  to 
preach,  but  to  imply — plenty  of  faults  to  consider  and  amend. 
Meanwhile  I  try  my  best  to  take  them,  as  the  philosophy  of 
life  tells  us  to  take  other  people,  for  what  they  are. 

I  do  not  think  the  domestic  relations  of  the  Parisian  bourgeoisie 
are  as  bad  as  they  are  said  to  be  in  French  novels.  Madame 
Rameau  is  not  an  uncommon  type  of  her  class.  She  had  been 
when  she  first  married  singularly  handsome.  It  was  from  her 
that  Gustave  inherited  his  beauty  ;  and  her  husband  was  a  very 
ordinary  type  of  the  French  shopkeeper  —  very  plain,  by  no 
means  intellectual,  but  gay,  good-humoured,  devotedly  attached 
to  his  wife,  and  with  implicit  trust  in  her  conjugal  virtue.  Never 
was  trust  better  placed.  There  was  not  a  happier  nor  a  more 
faithful  couple  in  the  quartier  in  which  they  resided.  Madame 
Rameau  hesitated  when  her  boy,  thinking  of  Julie,  asked  if  no 
one  had  done  more  than  send  to  inquire  after  him  as  Isaura 
had  done. 

After  that  hesitating  pause  she  said,  “Yes — a  young  lady 
calling  herself  Mademoiselle  Julie  Caumartin  wished  to  instal 
herself  here  as  your  nurse.  When  I  said,  ‘  But  I  am  his  mother 
—  he  needs  no  other  nurses,’  she  would  have  retreated,  and 
looked  ashamed — poor  thing !  I  don’t  blame  her  if  she  loved 
my  son.  But,  my  son,  I  say  this, — if  you  love  her,  don’t  talk 
to  me  about  that  Mademoiselle  Cicogna  ;  and  if  you  love 
Mademoiselle  Cicogna,  why,  then  your  father  will  take  care 
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that  the  poor  girl  who  loved  you  not  knowing  that  you  loved 
another  is  not  left  to  the  temptation  of  penury.” 

Rameau’s  pale  lips  withered  into  a  phantom-like  sneer! 
Julie!  the  resplendent  Julie!— true,  only  a  ballet-dancer,  but 
whose  equipage  in  the  Bois  had  once  been  the  envy  of 
duchesses — Julie!  who  had  sacrificed  fortune  for  his  sake — 
who,  freed  from  him,  could  have  millionnaires  again  at  her  feet ! 
--Julie!  to  be  saved  from  penury,  as  a  shopkeeper  would  save 
an  erring  nursemaid — Julie!  the  irrepressible  Julie!  who  had 
written  to  him,  the  day  before  his  illness,  in  a  pen  dipped,  not 
in  ink,  but  in  blood  from  a  vein  she  had  opened  in  her  arm  : 
“  Traitor ! — I  ‘have  not  seen  thee  for  three  days.  Dost  thou 
dare  to  love  another  ?  If  so,  I  care  not  how  thou  attempt  to 
conceal  it — woe  to  her !  Ingrat !  woe  to  thee !  Love  is  not 
love,  unless,  when  betrayed  by  Love,  it  appeals  to  death. 
Answer  me  quick — quick.  JULIE.” 

Poor  Gustave  thought  of  that  letter  and  groaned.  Certainly 
his  mother  was  right — he  ought  to  get  rid  of  Julie  ;  but  he  did 
not  clearly  see  how  Julie  was  to  be  got  rid  of.  He  replied  to 
Madame  Rameau  peevishly,  “  Don’t  trouble  your  head  about 
Mademoiselle  Caumartin  ;  she  is  in  ho  want  of  money.  Of 
course,  if  I  could  hope  for  Isaura — but,  alas !  I  dare  not  hope. 
Give  me  my  tisane .” 

When  the  doctor  called  next  day,  he  looked  grave,  and,  draw¬ 
ing  Madame  Rameau  into  the  next  room  he  said,  “We  are  not 
getting  on  so  well  as  I  had  hoped ;  the  fever  is  gone,  but  there 
is  much  to  apprehend  from  the  debility  left  behind.  His  spirits 
are  sadly  depressed.”  Then  added  the  doctor,  pleasantly,  and 
with  that  wonderful  insight  into  our  complex  humanity  in  which 
physicians  excel  poets,  and  in  which  Parisian  physicians  are  not 
excelled  by  any  physicians  in  the  world, — “  Can’t  you  think  of 
any  bit  of  good  news — that  ‘  M.  Thiers  raves  about  your  son’s 
last  poem’ — that  ‘it  is  a  question  among  the  Academicians 
between  him  and  Jules  Janin  ’ — or  that  ‘the  beautiful  Duchesse 

de - has  been  placed  in  a  lunatic  asylum  because  she  has 

gone  mad  for  love  of  a  certain  young  Red  Republican  whose 
name  begins  with  R.’ — can’t  you  think  of  any  bit  of  similar  good 
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news?  If  you  can,  it  will  be, a  tonic  to  the  relaxed  state  of 
your  dear  boy’s  amour  propre ,  compared  to  which  all  the  drugs 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia  are  moonshine  and  water;  and  mean¬ 
while  be  sure  to  remove  him  to  your  own  house,  and  out  of  the 
reach  of  his  giddy  young  friends,  as  soon  as  you  possibly  can.” 

When  that  great  authority  thus  left  his  patient’s  case  in  the 
hands  of  the  mother,  she  said — “  The  boy  shall  be  saved.” 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

ISAURA  was  seated  beside  the  Venosta, — to  whom,  of  late, 
she  seemed  to  cling  with  greater  fondness  than  ever, — working 
at  some  piece  of  embroidery — a  labour  from  which  she  had 
been  estranged  for  years;  but  now  she  had  taken  writing, 
reading,  music,  into  passionate  disgust.  Isaura  was  thus  seated, 
silently  intent  upon  her  work,  and  the  Venosta  in  full  talk^ 
when  the  servant  announced  Madame  Rameau. 

The  name  startled  both  ;  the  Venosta  had  never  heard  that 
the  poet  had  a  mother  living,  and  immediately  jumped  to  the 
conclusion  that  Madame  Rameau  must  be  a  wife  he  had  hitherto 
kept  unrevealed.  And  when  a  woman,  still  very  handsome, 
with  a  countenance  grave  and  sad,  entered  the  salon ,  the 
Venosta  murmured,  “  The  husband’s  perfidy  reveals  itself  on 
a  wife’s  face,”  and  took  out  her  handkerchief  in  preparation  for 
sympathising  tears. 

“  Mademoiselle,”  said  the  visitor,  halting,  with  eyes  fixed  on 
Isaura.  “Pardon  my  intrusion — my  son  has  the  honour  to  be 
known  to  you.  Every  one  who  knows  him  must  share  in  my 
sorrow — so  young — so  promising,  and  in  such  danger — my  poor 
boy  !  ”  Madame  Rameau  stopped  abruptly.  Her  tears  forced 
their  way — she  turned  aside  to  conceal  them. 

In  her  twofold  condition  of  being — womanhood  and  genius — 
Isaura  was  too  largely  endowed  with  that  quickness  of  sympathy 
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which  distinguishes  woman  from  man,  and  genius  from  talent, 
not  to  be  wondrously  susceptible  to  pity. 

Already  she  has  wound  her  arm  round  the  grieving  mother — 
already  drawn  her  to  the  seat  from  which  she  herself  had  risen 
— and  bending  over  her  had  said  some  words — true,  conven¬ 
tional  enough  in  themselves,— but  cooed  forth  in  a  voice  the 
softest  I  ever  expect  to  hear,  save  in  dreams,  on  this  side  of  the 
grave. 

Madame  Rameau  swept  her  hand  over  her  eyes,  glanced 
round  the  room,  and  noticing  the  Venosta  in  dressing-robe 
and  slippers,  staring  with  those  Italian  eyes,  in  seeming  so 
quietly  innocent,  in  reality  so  searchingly  shrewd,  she  whispered 
pleadingly,  “  May  I  speak  to  you  a  few  minutes  alone  ?  ”  This 
was  not  a  request  that  Isaura  could  refuse,  though  she  was 
embarrassed  and  troubled  by  the  surmise  of  Madame  Rameau’s 
object  in  asking  it  ;  accordingly  she  led  her  visitor  into  the 
adjoining  room,  and  making  an  apologetic  sign  to  the  Venosta, 
closed  the  door. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

WHEN  they  were  alone,  Madame  Rameau  took  Isaura’s 
hand  in  both  her  own.  and,  gazing  wistfully  into  her  face 
said,  “No  wonder  you  are  so  loved — yours  is  the  beauty  that 
sinks  into  the  hearts  and  rests  there.  I  prize  my  boy  more, 
now  that  I  have  seen  you.  But,  oh  Mademoiselle !  pardon 
me — do  not  withdraw  your  hand — pardon  the  mother  who 
comes  from  the  sick-bed  of  her  only  son  and  asks  if  you  will 
assist  to  save  him!  A  word  from  you  is  life  or  death  to  him  !” 

“Nay,  nay,  do  not  speak  thus,  Madame;  your  son  knows 
how  much  I  value,  how  sincerely  I  return,  his  friendship  ; 
but — but,”  she  paused  a  moment,  and  continued  sadly  and 
with  tearful  eyes — “I  have  no  heart  to  give  to  him — to  any 
one.” 
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“  I  do  not — I  would  not  if  I  dared — ask  what  it  would  be 
violence  to  yourself  to  promise.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  bid  me 
return  to  my  son  and  say,  ‘  Hope  and  recover/  but  let  me  take 
some  healing  message  from  your  lips.  If  I  understand  your 
words  rightly,  I  at  least  may  say  that  you  do  not  give  to 
another  the  hopes  you  deny  to  him  ?  ” 

“So  far  you  understand  me  rightly,  Madame.  It  has  been 
said,  that  romance-writers  give  away  so  much  of  their  hearts 
to  heroes  or  heroines  of  their  own  creation,  that  they  leave 
nothing  worth  the  giving  to  human  beings  like  themselves. 
Perhaps  it  is  so  ;  yet,  Madame,”  added  Isaura,  with  a  smile  of 
exquisite  sweetness  in  its  melancholy,  “  I  have  heart  enough  left 
to  feel  for  you.” 

Madame  Rameau  was  touched.  “Ah,  Mademoiselle,  I  do  not 
believe  in  the  saying  you  have  quoted.  But  I  must  not  abuse 
your  goodness  by  pressing  further  upon  you  subjects  from  which 
you  shrink.  Only  one  word  more :  you  know  that  my  husband 
and  I  are  but  quiet  tradesfolk,  not  in  the  society,  nor  aspiring 
to  it,  to  which  my  son’s  talents  have  raised  himself ;  yet  dare 
I  ask  that  you  will  not  close  here  the  acquaintance  that  I  have 
obtruded  on  you  ?■*— dare  I  ask,  that  I  may,  now  and  then, 
call  on  you — that  now  and  then  I  may  see  you  at  my  own 
home  ?  Believe  that  I  would  not  here  ask  anything  which 
your  own  mother  would  disapprove  if  she  overlooked  disparities 
of  station.  Humble  as  our  home  is,  slander  never  passed  its 
threshold.” 

“Ah,  Madame,  I  and  the  Signora  Venosta,  whom  in  our 
Italian  tongue  I  call  mother,  can  but  feel  honoured  and  grateful 
whenever  it  pleases  you  to  receive  visits  from  us.” 

“  It  would  be  a  base  return  for  such  gracious  compliance  with 
my  request  if  I  concealed  from  you  the  reason  why  I  pray 
Heaven  to  bless  you  for  that  answer.  The  physician  says  that 
it  may  be  long  before  my  son  is  sufficiently  convalescent  to 
dispense  v/ith  a  mother’s  care,  and  resume  his  former  life  and 
occupation  in  the  great  world.  It  is  everything  for  us  if  we  can 
coax  him  into  coming  under  our  own  rooftree.  This  is  difficult 
to  do.  It  is  natural  for  a  young  man  launched  into  the  world 
to  like  his  own  chez  lui.  Then  what  will  happen  to  Gustave  ? 
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He,  lonely  and  heart-stricken,  will  ask  friends,  young  as  himself, 
but  far  stronger,  to  come  and  cheer  him  ;  or  he  will  seek  to 
distract  his  thoughts  by  the  overwork  of  his  brain ;  in  either 
case  he  is  doomed.  But  I  have  stronger  motives  yet  to  fix  him 
a  while  at  our  hearth.  This  is  just  the  moment,  once  lost  never 
to  be  regained,  when  soothing  companionship,  gentle  reproach¬ 
less  advice,  can  fix  him  lastingly  in  the  habits  and  modes  of  life 
which  will  banish  all  fears  of  his  future  from  the  hearts  of  his 
parents.  _  You  at  least  honour  him  with  friendship,  with  kindly 
interest — you  at  least  would  desire  to  wean  him  from  all  that  a 
friend  may  disapprove  or  lament — a  creature  whom  Providence 
meant  to  be  good,  and  perhaps  great.  If  I  say  to  him,  ‘  It 
will  be  long  before  you  can  go  out  and  see  your  friends,  but 
at  my  house  your  friends  shall  come  and  see  you — among 
them  Signora  Venosta  and  Mademoiselle  Cicogna  will  now 
and  then  drop  in  ’ — my  victory  is  gained,  and  my  son  is 
saved.” 

“  Madame, ’’said  Isaura,  half  sobbing,  “  what  a  blessing  to  have 
a  mother  like  you  !  Love  so  noble  ennobles  those  who  hear  its 
voice.  Tell  your  son  how  ardently  I  wish  him  to  be  well,  and 
to  fulfil  more  than  the  promise  of  his  genius;  tell  him  also  this 
— how  I  envy  him  his  mother.” 


CHAPTER  XV. 

It  needs  no  length  of  words,  to  inform  thee,  my  intelligent 
reader,  be  thou  man  or  woman — but  more  especially  woman — of 
the  consequences  following  each  other,  as  wave  follows  wave 
in  a  tide,  that  resulted  from  the  interview  with  which  my  last 
chapter  closed.  Gustave  is  removed  to  his  parents’  house ;  he 
remains  for  weeks  confined  within  doors,  or,  on  sunny  days, 
takes  an  hour  or  so  in  his  own  carriage,  drawn  by  the  horse 
bought  from  Rochebriant,  into  by-roads  remote  from  the 
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fashionable  world  ;  Isaura  visits  his  mother,  liking,  respecting, 
influenced  by  her  more  and  more  ;  in  those  visits  she  sits 
beside  the  sofa  on  which  Rameau  reclines.  Gradually,  gently 
— more  and  more  by  his  mother’s  lips — is  impressed  on  her 
the  belief  that  it  is  in  her  power  to  save  a  human  life,  and 
to  animate  its  career  towards  those  goals  which  are  never 
based  wholly  upon  ea,rth  in  the  earnest  eyes  of  genius,  or 
perhaps  in  the  yet  more  upward  vision  of  pure-souled  believing 
woman. 

And  Gustave  himself,  as  he  passes  through  the  slow  stages 
of  convalescence,  seems  so  gratefully  to  ascribe  to  her  every 
step  in  his  progress — seems  so  gently  softened  in  character 
— seems  so  refined  from  the  old  affectations,  so  ennobled 
above  the  old  cynicism — and,  above  all,  so  needing  her 
presence,  so  sunless  without  it,  that — well,  need  I  finish 
the  sentence  ? — the  reader  will  complete  what  I  leave  unsaid. 

Enough,  that  one  day  Isaura  returned  home  from  a  visit 
at  Madame  Rameau’s  with  the  knowledge  that  her  hand  was 
pledged — her  future  life  disposed  of ;  and  that,  escaping  from 
the  Venosta,  whom  she  so  fondly,  and  in  her  hunger  for  a 
mother’s  love,  called  Madre ,  the  girl  shut  herself  up  in  her 
own  room  with  locked  doors. 

Ah,  poor  child!  ah,  sweet-voiced  Isaura!  whose  delicate 
image  I  feel  myself  too  rude  and  too  hard  to  transfer  to  this 
page  in  the  purity  of  its  outlines,  and  the  blended  softnesses 
of  its  hues — thou  who,  when  saying  things  serious  in  the  words 
men  use,  saidst  them  with  a  seriousness  so  charming,  and  with 
looks  so  feminine — thou,  of  whom  no  man  I  ever  knew  was 
quite  worthy — ah,  poor,  simple,  miserable  girl,  as  I  see  thee 
now  in  the  solitude  of  that  white-curtained  virginal  room ; 
hast  thou,  then,  merged  at  last  thy  peculiar  star  into  the 
cluster  of  all  these  commonplace  girls  whose  lips  have  said 
11  Ay,”  when  their  hearts  said  “  No  ”  ? — thou,  O  brilliant 
Isaura  !  thou,  O  poor  motherless  child  ! 

She  had  sunk  into  her  chair — her  own  favourite  chair, — the 
covering  of  it  had  been  embroidered  by  Madame  Je  Grantmesnil, 
and  bestowed  on  her  as  a  birthday  present  last  year — the  year 
in  which  she  had  first  learned  what  it  is  to  love — the  year  in 
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which  she  had  first  learned  what  it  is  to  strive  for  fame.  And 
somehow  uniting,  as  many  young  people  do,  love  and  fame  in 
dreams  of  the  future,  that  silken  seat  had  been  to  her  as  the 
Tripod  of  Delphi  was  to  the  Pythian :  she  had  taken  to  it,  as 
it  were  intuitively,  in  all  those  hours,  whether  of  joy  or  sorrow, 
when  youth  seeks  to  prophesy,  and  does  but  dream. 

There  she  sat  now,  in  a  sort  of  stupor — a  sort  of  dreary 
bewilderment — the  illusion  of  the  Pythian  gone — desire  of 
dream  and  of  prophecy  alike  extinct — pressing  her  hands 
together,  and  muttering  to  herself,  “  Whe.fc  has  happened  ? — 
what  have  I  done  ?  ” 

Three  hours  later  you  would  not  have  recognised  the  same 
face  that  you  see  now.  For  then  the  bravery,  the  honour,  the 
loyalty  of  the  girl’s  nature  had  asserted  their  command.  Her 
promise  had  been  given  to  one  man — it  could  not  be  recalled. 
Thought  itself  of  any  other  man  must  be  banished.  On  her 
hearth  lay  ashes  and  tinder — the  last  remains  of  every  treasured 
note  from  Graham  Vane  ;  of  the  hoarded  newspaper  extracts 
that  contained  his  name  ;  of  the  dry  treatise  he  had  published, 
and  which  had  made  the  lovely  romance-writer  first  desire  “  to 
know  something  about  politics.”  Ay,  if  the  treatise  had  been 
upon  fox-hunting,  she  would  have  desired  “  to  know  something 
about  ”  that  !  Above  all,  yet  distinguishable  from  the  rest — as 
the  sparks  still  upon  stem  and  leaf  here  and  there  faintly  glowed 
and  twinkled — the  withered  flowers  which  recorded  that  happy 
hour  in  the  arbour,  and  the  walks  of  the  forsaken  garden — the 
hour  in  which  she  had  so  blissfully  pledged  herself  to  renounce 
that  career  in  art  wherein  fame  would  have  been  secured,  but 
which  would  not  have  united  Fame  with  Love — in  dreams 
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CHAPTER  L 

GRAHAM  Vane  had  heard  nothing  for  months  from  M, 
Renard,  when  one  morning  he  received  the  letter  I  translate  : — 

“  Monsieur, — I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  I  have  at  last 
obtained  one  piece  of  information  which  may  lead  to  a  more 
important  discovery.  When  we  parted  after  our  fruitless 
research  in  Vienna,  we  had  both  concurred  in  the  persuasion, 
that  for  some  reason  known  only  to  the  two  ladies  them¬ 
selves,  Madame  Marigny  and  Madame  Duval  had  exchanged 
names — that  it  was  Madame  Marigny  who  had  deceased  in 
the  name  of  Madame  Duval,  and  Madame  Duval  who  had 
survived  in  that  of  Marigny. 

“  It  was  clear  to  me  that  the  Beau  Monsieur  who  had  visited 
the  false  Duval  must  have  been  cognisant  of  this  exchange  of 
name,  and  that  if  his  name  and  whereabouts  could  be  ascer¬ 
tained,  he,  in  all  probability,  would  know  what  had  become  of 
the  lady  who  is  the  object  of  our  research  ;  and  after  the  lapse 
of  so  many  years  he  would  probably  have  very  slight  motive 
to  preserve  the  concealment  of  facts  which  might,  no  doubt, 
have  been  convenient  at  the  time.  The  lover  of  the  soi-disant 
Mademoiselle  Duval  was  by  such  accounts  as  we  could  gain 
a  man  of  some  rank — very  possibly  a  married  man  ;  and  the 
liaison,  in  short,  was  one  of  those  which,  while  they  last, 
necessitate  precautions  and  secrecy. 
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“  Therefore,  dismissing  all  attempts  at  further  trace  of  the 
missing  lady,  I  resolved  to  return  to  Vienna  as  soon  as  the 
business  that  recalled  me  to  Paris  was  concluded,  and  devote 
myself  exclusively  to  the  search  after  the  amorous  and 
mysterious  Monsieur. 

“  I  did  not  state  this  determination  to  you,  because,  possibly, 
I  might  be  in  error — or,  if  not  in  error,  at  least  too  sanguine 
in  my  expectations — and  it  is  best  to  avoid  disappointing  an 
honourable  client. 

“  One  thing  was  clear,  that,  at  the  time  of  the  soi-disant 
Duval’s  decease,  the  beati  Monsieur  was  at  Vienna. 

“  It  appeared  also  tolerably  clear  that  when  the  lady  friend 
of  the  deceased  quitted  Munich  so  privately,  it  was  to  Vienna 
she  repaired,  and  from  Vienna  comes  the  letter  demanding  the 
certificates  of  Madame  Duval’s  death.  Pardon  me,  if  I  remind 
you  of  all  these  circumstances  no  doubt  fresh  in  your  recollection, 
I  repeat  them  in  order  to  justify  the  conclusions  to  which  they 
led  me. 

“  I  could  not,  however,  get  permission  to  absent  myself  from 
Paris  for  the  time  I  might  require  till  the  end  of  last  April.  I 
had  meanwhile  sought  all  private  means  of  ascertaining  what 
Frenchmen  of  rank  and  station  were  in  that  capital  in  the 
autumn  of  1849.  Among  the  list  of  the  very  few  such 
Messieurs  I  fixed  upon  one  as  the  most  likely  to  be  the 
mysterious  Achille — Achille  was,  indeed;  his  nom  de  bapteme. 

“  A  man  of  intrigue — a  bonnes  fortunes — of  lavish  expenditure 
withal  ;  very  tenacious  of  his  dignity,  and  avoiding  any  petty 
scandals  by  which  it  might  be  lowered  ;  just  the  man  who,  in 
some  passing  affair  of  gallantry  with  a  lady  of  doubtful  repute, 
would  never  have  signed  his  titular  designation  to  a  letter,  and 
would  have  kept  himself  as  much  incognito  as  he  could.  But 
this  man  was  dead — had  been  dead  some  years.  He  had  not 
died  at  Vienna — never  visited  that  capital  for  some  years  before 
his  death.  He  was  then,  and  had  long  been,  the  ami  de  la 
maison  of  one  of  those  grandes  dames  of  whose  intimacy  grands 
seigneurs  are  not  ashamed.  They  parade  there  the  bonnes 
fortunes  they  conceal  elsewhere.  Monsieur  and  the  grande  dame 
were  at  Baden  when  the  former  died.  Now,  Monsieur,  a  Don 
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Juan  of  that  stamp  is  pretty  sure  always  to  have  a  confidential 
Leporello.  If  I  could  find  Leporello  alive  I  might  learn  the 
secrets  not  to  be  extracted  from  a  Don  Juan  defunct.  I  ascer¬ 
tained,  in  truth,  both  at  Vienna,  to  which  I  first  repaired  in 
order  to  verify  the  renseignements  I  had  obtained  at  Paris, 
and  at  Baden,  to  which  I  then  bent  my  way,  that  this 
brilliant  noble  had  a  favourite  valet  who  had  lived  with  him 
from  his  youth — an  Italian,  who  had  contrived  in  the  course 
of  his  service  to  lay  by  savings  enough  to  set  up  a  hotel 
somewhere  in  Italy,  supposed  to  be  Pisa.  To  Pisa  I  repaired, 
but  the  man  had  left  some  years  ;  his  hotel  had  not  prospered 
— he  had  left  in  debt.  No  one  could  say  what  had  become 
of  him.  At  last,  after  a  long  and  tedious  research,  I  found 
him  installed  as  manager  of  a  small  hotel  at  Genoa — a  pleasant 
fellow  enough  ;  and  after  friendly  intercourse  with  him  (of  course 
I  lodged  at  his  hotel),  I  easily  led  him  to  talk  of  his  earlier  life 
and  adventures,  and  especially  of  his  former  master,  of  whose 
splendid  career  in  the  army  of  ‘ La  Belle  De'esse’  he  was  not 
a  little  proud.  It  was  not  very  easy  to  get  him  to  the  particular 
subject  in  question.  In  fact,  the  affair  with  the  poor  false 
Duval*  had  been  so  Ijrief  and  undistinguished  an  episode  in 
his  master’s  life,  that  it  was  not  without  a  strain  of  memory 
that  he  reached  it. 

“  By  little  and  little,  however,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
evenings,  and  by  the  aid  of  many  flasks  of  Orviette  or  bottles 
of  Lacrima  (wines,  Monsieur,  that  I  do  not  commend  to  any 
one  who  desires  to  keep  his  stomach  sound  and  h'is  secrets  safe), 
I  gathered  these  particulars. 

“Our  Don  Juan,  since  the  loss  of  a  wife  in  the  first  year  of 
marriage,  had  rarely  visited  Paris  where  he  had  a  domicile — his 
ancestral  hotel  there  he  had  sold. 

“  But  happening  to  visit  that  capital  of  Europe  a  few  months 
before  we  come  to  our  dates  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  he  made 
acquaintance  with  Madame  Marigny,  a  natural  daughter  of 
high-placed  parents,  by  whom,  of  course,  she  had  never  been 
acknowledged,  but  who  had  contrived  that  she  should  receive 
a  good  education  at  a  convent  ;  and  on  leaving  it  also  contrived 
that  an  old  soldier  of  fortune — which  means  an  officer  without 
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fortune — who  had  .served  in  Algiers  with  some  distinction,  should 
offer  her  his  hand,  and  add  the  modest  dot  they  assigned  her  to 
his  yet  more  modest  income.  They  contrived  also  that  she 
should  understand  the  offer  must  be  accepted.  Thus  Made¬ 
moiselle  ‘  Qnelque  Chose  ’  became  Madame  Marigny,  and  she, 
on  her  part,  contrived  that  a  year  or  so  later  she  should  be 
left  a  widow.  After  a  marriage,  of  course  the  parents  washed 
their  hands  of  her — they  had  done  their  duty.  At  the  time 
Don  Juan  made  this  lady’s  acquaintance  nothing  could  be  said 
against  her  character ;  but  the  milliners  and  butchers  had 
begun  to  imply  that  they  would  rather  have  her  money  than 
trust  to  her  character.  Don  Juan  fell  in  love  with  her,  satisfied 
the  immediate  claims  of  milliner  and  butcher,  and  when  they 
quitted  Paris  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  meet  later  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle.  But  when  he  resorted  to  that  sultry,  and,  to  my 
mind.,  unalluring  spa,  he  was  surprised  by  a  line  from  her  saying 
that  she  had  changed  her  name  of  Marigny  for  that  of  Duval. 

“  ‘  I  recollect,’  said  Leporello,  ‘  that  two  days  afterwards  my 
master  said  to  me,  “  Caution  and  secrecy.  Don’t  mention  my 
name  at  the  house  to  which  I  may  send  you  with  any  note  for 
Madame  Duval.  I  don’t  announce  my  name  when  I  call.  La 
petite  Marigny  has  exchanged  her  name  for  that  of  Louise 
Duval  ;  and  I  find  that  there  is  a  Louise  Duval  here,  her 
friend,  who  is  niece  to  a  relation  of  my  own,  and  a  terrible 
relation  to  quarrel  with — a  dead  shot  and  unrivalled  swords¬ 
man — Victor  de  Mauleon.”  My  master  was  brave  enough, 
but  he  enjoyed  life,  and  he  did  not  think  la  petite  Marigny 
worth  being  killed  for.’ 

“  Leporello  remembered  very  little  of  what  followed.  All  he 
did  remember  is  that  Don  Juan,  when  at  Vienna,  said  to  him 
one  morning,  looking  less  gay  than  usual,  ‘It  is  finished  with 
la  petite  Marigny — she  is  no  more.’  Then  he  ordered  his  bath, 
wrote  a  note,  and  said  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  ‘Take  this  to 
Mademoiselle  Celeste ;  not  to  be  compared  to  la  petite  Marigny  ; 
but  la  petite  Celeste  is  still  alive.’  Ah,  Monsieur !  if  only 
any  man  in  France  could  be  as  proud  of  his  ruler  as  that 
Italian  was  of  my  countrymen !  Alas !  we  Frenchmen  are 
all  made  to  command — or  at  least  we  think  ourselves  so — and 
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we  are  insulted  by  one  who  says  to  us,  ‘  Serve  and  obey.’  Now¬ 
adays,  in  France,  we  find  all  Don  Juans  and  no  Leporellos. 

“  After  strenuous  exertions  upon  my  part  to  recall  to 
Leporello’s  mind  the  important  question  whether  he  had  ever 
seen  the  true  Duval,  passing  under  the  name  of  Marignv — 
whether  she  had  not  presented  herself  to  his  master  at  Vienna 
or  elsewhere — he  rubbed  his  forehead,  and  drew  from  it  these 
reminiscences. 

“  ‘  On  the  day  that  his  Excellency,’ — Leporello  generally  so 
styled  his  master—1  Excellency,’  as  you  are  aware,  is  the  title 
an  Italian  would  give  to  Satan  if  taking  his  wages, — ‘  told  me 
that  la  petite  Marigny  was  no  more,  he  had  received  previously 
a  lady  veiled  and  mantled,  whom  I  did  not  recognise  as  any 
one  I  had  seen  before,  but  I  noticed  her  way  of  carrying 
herself — haughtily— her  head  thrown  back;  and  I  thought  to 
myself,  that  lady  is  one  of  his  grandes  dames.  She  did 
call  again  two  or  three  times,  never  announcing  her  name  ; 
then  she  did  not  reappear,  She  might  be  Madame  Duval 
— I  can’t  say.’ 

“‘But  did  you  never  hear  his  Excellency  speak  of  the  real 
Duval  after  that  time  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  No — non  mi  ricordo — I  don’t  remember.’ 

“  ‘  Nor  of  some  living  Madame  Marigny,  though  the  real  one 
was  dead  ?  ” 

“  ‘  Stop,  I  do  recollect ;  not  that  he  ever  named  such  a  person 
to  me,  but  that  I  have  posted  letters  for  him  to  a  Madame 
Marigny — oh,  yes  !  even  years  after  the  said  petite  Marigny 
was  dead  ;  and  once  I  did  venture  to  say,  “  Pardon  me,  Eccel- 
lenza,  but  may  I  ask  if  that  poor  lady  is  really  dead,  since  I 
have  to  prepay  this  letter  to  her  ?  ”  ’ 

“  Oh,”  said  he,  “  Madam  :  Marigny  !  Of  course  the  one  you 
know  is  dead,  but  there  are  others  of  the  same  name  ;  this  lady 
is  of  my  family.  Indeed,  her  house,  though  noble  in  itself, 
recognises  the  representative  of  mine  as  its  head,  and  I  am  too 
bon  prince  not  to  acknowledge  and  serve  any  one  who  branches 
out  of  my  own  tree.”  ’ 

“  A  day  after  this  last  conversation  on  the  subject,  Leporello 
said  to  me ;  ‘  My  friend,  you  certainly  have  some  interest  in 
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ascertaining  what  became  of  the  lady  who  took  the  name 
of  Marigny,’  (I  state  this  frankly,  Monsieur,  to  show  how 
difficult  even  for  one  so  prudent  as  I  am  to  beat  about  a 
bush  long  but  what  you  let  people  know  the  sort  of  bird 
you  are  in  search  of.) 

“‘Well,’  said  I,  ‘she  does  interest  me.  I  knew  something 
of  that  Victor  de  Mauleon,  whom  his  Excellency  did  not  wish 
to  quarrel  with  ;  and  it  would  be  a  kindly  act  to  her  relation 
if  one  could  learn  what  became  of  Louise  Duval.” 

“  ‘  I  can  put  you  on  the  way  of  learning  all  that  his  Excellency 
was  likely  to  have  known  of  her  through  correspondence.  I 
have  often  heard  him  quote,  with  praise,  a  saying  so  clever  that 
it  might  have  been  Italian — “  Never  write,  never  burn;  ”  that  is, 
never  commit  yourself  by  a  letter — keep  all  letters  that  could 
put  others  in  your  power.  All  the  letters  he  received  were 
carefully  kept  and  labelled.  I  sent  them  to  his  son  in  four 
large  trunks.  His  son,  no  doubt,  has  them  still.’ 

“Now,  however,  I  have  exhausted  my  budget.  I  arrived  at 
Paris  last  night.  I  strongly  advise  you  to  come  hither  at  once, 
if  you  still  desire  to  prosecute  your  search. 

“You,  Monsieur,  can  do  what  I  could  not  venture  to  do; 
you  can  ask  the  son  of  Don  Juan  if,  amid  the  correspondence 
of  his  father,  which  he  may  have  preserved,  there  be  any 
signed  Marigny  or  Duval — an y,  in  short,  which  can  throw 
light  on  this  very  obscure  complication  of  circumstances.  A 
grand  seigneur  would  naturally  be  more  complaisant  to  a 
man  of  your  station  than  he  would  be  to  an  agent  of  police. 
Don  Juan’s  son,  inheriting  his  father’s  title,  is  Monsieur  le 
Marquis  de  Rochebriant ;  and  permit  me  to  add,  that  at 
this  moment,  as  the  journals  doubtless  inform  you,  all  Paris 
resounds  with  the  rumour  of  the  coming  war  ;  and  Monsieur 
de  Rochebriant — who  is,  as  I  have  ascertained,  now  in 
Paris — it  may  be  difficult  to  find  anywhere  on  earth  a 
month  or  two  hence. — I  have  the  honour,  with  profound 
consideration,  &c.  &c.,  I.  Renard.” 

The  day  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter  Graham  Vane  was 
1.,  Paris. 

VOL.  IL  K 
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CHAPTER  II. 

AMONG  things  indescribable  is  that  which  is  called  “Agitation'*’ 
in  Paris — “Agitation  without  riot  or  violence — showing  itself  by 
no  disorderly  act,  no  turbulent  outburst.  Perhaps  the  cafes  are 
more  crowded  ;  passengers  in  the  streets  stop  each  other  more 
often,  and  converse  in  small  knots  and  groups;  yet,  on  the 
whole,  there  is  little  externally  to  show  how  loudly  the  heart 
of  Paris  is  beating.  A  traveller  may  be  passing  through  quiet 
landscapes,  unconscious  that  a  great  battle  is  going  on  some 
miles  off,  but  if  he  will  stop  and  put  his  ear  to  the  ground  he 
will  recognise,  by  a  certain  indescribable  vibration,  the  voice  of 
the  cannon. 

But  at  Paris  an  acute  observer  need  not  stop  and  put  his  ear 
to  the  ground  ;  he  feels  within  himself  a  vibration — a  mysterious 
inward  sympathy  which  communicates  to  the  individual  a  con¬ 
scious  thrill — when  the  passions  of  the  multitude  are  stirred,  no 
matter  how  silently. 

Tortoni’s  caft  was  thronged  when  Duplessis  and  Frederic 
Lemercier  entered  it :  it  was  in  vain  to  order  breakfast ;  no 
table  was  vacant  either  within  the  rooms  or  under  the  awnings 
without. 

But  they  could  not  retreat  so  quickly  as  they  had  entered. 
On  catching  sight  of  the  financier  several  men  rose  and  gathered 
round  him,  eagerly  questioning  : — 

“What  do  you  think,  Duplessis?  Will  any  insult  to  France 
put  a  drop  of  warm  blood  into  the  frigid  veins  of  that  miserable 
Ollivier  ?  ” 

“  It  is  not  yet  clear  that  France  has  been  insulted,  Messieurs,” 
replied  Duplessis,  phlegmatically. 

“Bah  !  Not  insulted  !  The  very  nomination  of  a  Hohenzollern 
to  the  crown  of  Spain  was  an  insult — what  would  you  have 
more  ?” 

“  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Duplessis,”  said  the  Vicomte  de  Brdz6, 
whose  habitual  light  good  temper  seemed  exchanged  for  insolent 
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swagger — “  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  your  friend  the  Emperor  has  no 
more  courage  than  a  chicken.  He  is  grown  old,  and  infirm,  and 
lazy;  he  knows  that  he  can’t  even  mount  on  horseback.  But  if, 
before  this  day  week,  he  has  not  declared  war  on  the  Prussians, 
he  will  be  lucky  if  he  can  get  off  as  quietly  as  poor  Louis 
Philippe  did  under  shelter  of  his  umbrella,  and  ticketed 
‘Schmidt.’  Or  could  you  not,  M.  Duplessis,  send  him  back  to 
London  in  a  bill  of  exchange  ?  ” 

“For  a  man  of  your  literary  repute,  M.  le  Vicomte,”  said 
Duplessis,  “you  indulge  in  a  strange  confusion  of  metaphors. 
But,  pardon  me,  I  came  here  to  breakfast,  and  I  cannot  remain 
to  quarrel.  Come,  Lemercier,  let  us  take  our  chance  of  a  cutlet 
at  the  Trois  Freres” 

“Fox,  Fox,”  cried  Lemercier,  whistling  to  a  poodle  that  had 
followed  him  into  the  cafe '  and,  frightened  by  the  sudden  move¬ 
ment  and  loud  voices  of  the  habitues,  had  taken  refuge  under 
the  table. 

“Your  dog  is poltron"  said  De  Brez6;  “call  him  Nap.” 

At  this  stroke  of  humour  there  was  a  general  laugh,  in  the 
midst  of  which  Duplessis  escaped,  and  Frederic,  having  discovered 
and  caught  his  dog,  followed  with  that  animal  tenderly  clasped 
in  his  arms.  “  I  would  not  lose  Fox  for  a  great  deal,”  said 
Lemercier  with  effusion;  “a  pledge  of  love  and  fidelity  from 
an  English  lady  the  most  distinguished  :  the  lady  left  me — the 
dog  remains.” 

Duplessis  smiled  grimly:  “What  a  thoroughbred  Parisian 
you  are,  my  dear  Frederic!  I  believe  if  the  trump  of  the  last 
angel  were  sounding,  the  Parisians  would  be  divided  into  two 
sets:  one  would  be  singing  the  Marseillaise,  and  parading  the 
red  flag ;  the  other  would  be  shrugging  their  shoulders  and 
saying,  *  Bah !  as  if  le  Bon  Dieu  would  have  the  bad  taste  to 
injure  Paris — the  Seat  of  the  Graces,  the  School  of  the  Arts, 
the  Fountain  of  Reason,  the  Eye  of  the  World ;  ’  and  so  be 
found  by  the  destroying  angel  caressing  poodles  and  making 
bans  mots  about  les  femmes .” 

“  And  quite  right,  too,”  said  Lemercier,  complacently  ;  “  what 
other  people  in  the  world  could  retain  lightness  of  heart  under 
circumstances  so  unpleasant  ?  But  why  do  you  take  things  so 
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solemnly  ?  Of  course  there  will  be  war — idle  now  to  talk  of 
explanations  and  excuses.  When  a  Frenchman  says,  ‘I  am 
insulted/  he  is  not  going  to  be  told  that  he  is  not  insulted. 
He  means  fighting,  and  not  apologising.  But  what  if  there 
be  war?  Our  brave  soldiers  beat  the  Prussians — take  the 
Rhine — return  to  Paris  covered  with  laurels  ;  a  new  Boulevard 
de  Berlin  eclipses  the  Boulevard  Sebastopol.  By  the  way, 
Duplessis,  a  Boulevard  de  Berlin  will  be  a  good  speculation — 
better  than  the  Rue  de  Louvier.  Ah  !  is  not  that  my  English 
friend,  Grarm  Varn?”  here,  quitting  the  arm  of  Duplessis, 
Lemercier  stopped  a  gentleman  who  was  about  to  pass  him 
unnoticing.  “ Bon  jour,  mon  ami!  how  long  have  you  been 
at  Paris  ?  ” 

“  I  only  arrived  last  evening,”  answered  Graham,  “  and  my 
stay  will  be  so  short  that  it  is  a  piece  of  good  luck,  my  dear 
Lemercier,  to  meet  with  you,  and  exchange  a  cordial  shake  of 
the  hand.” 

“We  are  just  going  to  breakfast  at  the  Trois  Frbes — Duplessis 
and  I — pray  join  us.” 

“With  great  pleasure — ah,  M.  Duplessis,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  from  you  that  the  Emperor  will  be  firm  enough  to  check 
the  advances  of  that  martial  fever  which,  to  judge  by  the 
persons  I  meet,  seems  to  threaten  delirium.” 

Duplessis  looked  very  keenly  at  Graham’s  face,  as  he  replied 
slowly:  “The  English,  at  least,  ought  to  know  that  when  the 
Emperor  by  his  last  reforms  resigned  his  personal  authority  for 
constitutional  monarchy,  it  ceased  to  be  a  question  whether  he 
could  or  could  not  be  firm  in  matters  that  belonged  to  the 
Cabinet  and  the  Chambers.  I  presume  that  if  Monsieur 
Gladstone  advised  Queen  Victoria  to  declare  war  upon  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  backed  by  a  vast  majority  in  Parliament, 
you  would  think  me  very  ignorant  of  constitutional  monarchy 
and  Parliamentary  government  if  I  said,  “  I  hope  Queen 
Victoria  will  resist  that  martial  fever.’” 

“You  rebuke  me  very  fairly,  M.  Duplessis,  if  you  can  show 
me  that  the  two  cases  are  analogous  ;  but  we  do  not  understand 
in  England  that,  despite  his  last  reforms,  the  Emperor  has  so 
abnegated  his  individual  ascendency,  that  his  will,  clearly  and 
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resolutely  expressed,  would  not  prevail  in  his  Council  and 
silence  opposition  in  the  Chambers.  Is  it  so?  I  ask  for 
information.” 

The  three  men  were  walking  on  towards  the  Palais  Royal 
side  by  side  while  this  conversation  proceeded. 

“That  all  depends,”  replied  Duplessis,  “upon  what  may  be 
the  increase  of  popular  excitement  at  Paris.  If  it  slackens,  the 
Emperor,  no  doubt,  could  turn  to  wise  account  that  favourable 
pause  in  the  fever.  But  if  it  continues  to  swell,  and  Paris  cries, 
*  War,’ in  a  voice  as  loud  as  it  cried  to  Louis  Philippe  ‘Revolution,’ 
do  you  think  that  the  Emperor  could  impose  on  his  ministers  the 
wisdom  of  peace  ?  His  ministers  would  be  too  terrified  by  the 
clamour  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  opposing  it — they 
would  resign.  Where  is  the  Emperor  to  find  another  Cabinet  ? 
a  peace  Cabinet  ?  What  and  who  are  the  orators  for  peace  ? 
— what  a  handful! — who?  Gambetta,  Jules  Favre,  avowed 
Republicans, — would  they  even  accept  the  post  of  ministers 
to  Louis  NapoHon  ?  If  they  did,  would  not  their  first  step 
be  the  abolition  of  the  Empire?  Napoleon  is  therefore  so  far 
a  constitutional  monarch  in  the  same  sense  as  Queen  Victoria, 
that  the  popular  will  in  the  country  (and  in  France  in  such 
matters  Paris  is  the  country)  controls  the  Chambers,  controls 
the  Cabinet ;  and  against  the  Cabinet  the  Emperor  could  not 
contend.  I  say  nothing  of  the  army — a  power  in  France 
unknown  to  you  in  England,  which  would  certainly  fraternise 
with  no  peace  party.  If  war  is  proclaimed, — let  England 
blame  it  if  she  will  —  she  can’t  lament  it  more  than  I  should: 
but  let  England  blame  the  nation';  let  her  blame,  if  she  please, 
the  form  of  the  government,  which  rests  upon  popular  suffrage  ; 
but  do  not  let  her  blame  our  sovereign  more  than  the  French 
would  blame  her  own,  if  compelled  by  the  conditions  on  which 
she  holds  her  crown  to  sign  a  declaration  of  war,  which  vast 
majorities  in  a  Parliament  just  elected,  and  a  Council  of 
Ministers  whom  she  could  not  practically  replace,  enforced 
upon  her  will.” 

“Your  observations,  M.  Duplessis,  impress  me  strongly,  and 
add  to  the  deep  anxieties  with  which,  in  common  with  all  my 
countrymen,  I  regard  the  menacing  aspect  of  the  present  hour. 
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Let  us  hope  the  best.  Our  Government,  I  know,  is  exerting 
itself  to  the  utmost  verge  of  its  power,  to  remove  every  just 
ground  of  offence  that  the  unfortunate  nomination  of  a  German 
Prince  to  the  Spanish  throne  could  not  fail  to  have  given  to 
French  statesmen.” 

“  I  am  glad  you  concede  that  such  a  nomination  was  a  just 
ground  of  offence,”  said  Lemercier,  rather  bitterly;  “for  I  have 
met  Englishmen  who  asserted  that  France  had  no  right  to 
resent  any  choice  of  a  sovereign  that  Spain  might  make.” 

“Englishmen  in  general  are  not  very  reflective  politicians  in 
foreign  affairs,”  said  Graham;  “but  those  who  are  must  see 
that  France  could  not,  without  alarm  the  most  justifiable,  con¬ 
template  a  cordon  of  hostile  states  being  drawn  around  her  on 
all  sides, — Germany,  in  itself  so  formidable  since  the  field  of 
Sadowa,  on  the  east;  a  German  prince  in  the  south-west;  the 
not  improbable  alliance  between  Prussia  and  the  Italian  kingdom, 
already  so  alienated  from  the  France  to  which  it  owed  so  much. 
If  England  would  be  uneasy  were  a  great  maritime  powei 
possessed  of  Antwerp,  how  much  more  uneasy  might  France  justly 
be  if  Prussia  could  add  the  armies  of  Spain  to  those  of  Germany, 
and  launch  them  both  upon  France.  But  that  cause  of  alarm  is 
over — the  Hohenzollern  is  withdrawn.  Let  us  hope  for  the 
best.” 

The  three  men  had  now  seated  themselves  at  a  table  in  the 
Trois  Frh'es,  and  Lemercier  volunteered  the  task  of  inspecting 
the  menu  and  ordering  the  repast,  still  keeping  guard  on 
Fox. 

“Observe  that  man,”  said  Duplessis,  pointing  towards  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  had  just  entered  ;  “  the  other  day  he  was  the  popular 
hero — now,  in  the  excitement  of  threatened  war,  he  is  permitted 
to  order  his  bifteck  uncongratulated,  uncaressed ;  such  is  fame 
at  Paris  !  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow.” 

“  How  did  the  man  become  famous  ?” 

“  He  is  a  painter,  and  refused  a  decoration — the  only  French 
painter  whoever  did.” 

“  And  why  refuse  ?  ” 

“  Because  he  is  more  stared  at  as  the  man  who  refused  than 
he  would  have  been  as  the  man  who  accepted.  If  ever  the  Red 
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Republicans  have  their  day,  those  among  them  most  certain  of 
human  condemnation  will  be  the  coxcombs  who  have  gone  mad 
for  the  desire  of  human  applause” 

“  You  are  a  profound  philosopher,  M.  Duplessis.” 

“  I  hope  not — I  have  an  especial  contempt  for  philosophers. 
Pardon  me  a  moment — I  see  a  man  to  whom  I  would  say  a  word 
or  two.” 

Duplessis  crossed  over  to  another  table  to  speak  to  a  middle 
aged  man  of  somewhat  remarkable  countenance,  with  the  red 
ribbon  in  his  buttonhole,  in  whom  Graham  recognised  an  ex- 
minister  of  the  Emperor,  differing  from  most  of  those  at  that 
day  in  his  Cabinet,  in  the  reputation  of  being  loyal  to  his  master 
and  courageous  against  a  mob. 

Left  thus  alone  with  Lemercier,  Graham  said — 

“  Pray  tell  me  where  I  can  find  your  friend  the  Marquis  de 
Rochebriant.  I  called  at  his  apartment  this  morning,  and  I 
was  told  that  he  had  gone  on  some  visit  into  the  country, 
taking  his  valet,  and  the  concierge  could  not  give  me  his 
address.  I  thought  myself  so  lucky  on  meeting  with  you, 
who  are  sure  to  know.” 

“  No,  I  do  not  ;  it  is  some  days  since  I  saw  Alain.  But 
Duplessis  will  be  sure  to  know.”  Here  the  financier  rejoined 
them. 

“  Mon  cher,  Grarm  Varn  wants  to  know  for  what  Sabine  shades 
Rochebriant  has  deserted  the  ‘  fumum  opes  strepitumque  ’  of  the 

capital.” 

“  Ah  !  the  Marquis  is  a  friend  of  yours,  Monsieur?  ” 

“  I  can  scarcely  boast  that  honour,  but  he  is  an  acquaintance 
whom  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  again.” 

“  At  this  moment  he  is  at  the  Duchesse  de  Tarascon’s  country- 
house  near  Fontainebleau  ;  I  had  a  hurried  line  from  him  two  days 
ago  stating  that  he  was  going  there  on  her  urgent  invitation. 
But  he  may  return  to-morrow  ;  at  all  events  he  dines  with 
me  on  the  8th,  and  I  shall  be  charmed  if  you  will  do  me  the 
honour  to  meet  him  at  my  house.” 

“  It  is  an  invitation  too  agreeable  to  refuse,  and  I  thank  you 
very  much  for  it.” 

Nothing  worth  recording  passed  further  in  conversation 
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between  Graham  and  the  two  Frenchmen.  He  left  them 
smoking  their  cigars  in  the  garden,  and  walked  homeward  by 
the  Rue  de  Rivoli.  As  he  was  passing  beside  the  Magasin  du 
Louvre  he  stopped, and  made  way  for  a  lady  crossing  quickly  out 
of  the  shop  towards  her  carriage  at  the  door.  Glancing  at  him 
with  a  slight  inclination  of  her  head  in  acknowledgement  of  his 
courtesy,  the  lady  recognised  his  features, — 

“Ah,  Mr.  Vane!”  she  cried,  almost  joyfully — “you  are  then 
at  Paris,  though  you  have  not  come  to  see  me.” 

“  I  only  arrived  last  night,  dear  Mrs.  Morley,”  said  Graham, 
rather  embarrassed,  “and  only  on  some  matters  of  business 
which  unexpectedly  summoned  me.  My  stay  will  probably 
be  very  short.” 

“  In  that  case  let  me  rob  you  of  a  few  minutes —  no,  not  rob 
you  even  of  them  ;  I  can  take  you  wherever  you  want  to  go,  and 
as  my  carriage  moves  more  quickly  than  you  do  on  foot,  I  shall 
save  you  the  minutes  instead  of  robbing  you  of  them.” 

“You  are  most  kind,  but  I  was  only  going  to  my  hotel,  which 
is  close  by.” 

“  Then  you  have  no  excuse  for  not  taking  a  short  drive  with 
me  in  the  Champs  Elys^es — come.” 

Thus  bidden,  Graham  could  not  civilly  disobey.  He  handed 
the  fair  American  into  her  carriage,  and  seated  himself  by  her 
side. 


CHAPTER  III. 

“Mr.  Vane,  I  feel  as  if  I  had  many  apologies  to  make  for 
the  interest  in  your  life  which  my  letter  to  you  so  indiscreetly 
betrayed.” 

“Oh,  Mrs.  Morley!  you  cannot  guess  how  deeply  that  interest 
touched  me.” 

“  I  should  not  have  presumed  so  far,”  continued  Mrs.  Morley, 
unheeding  the  interruption,  “if  I  had  not  been  altogether  in 
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error  as  to  the  nature  of  your  sentiments  in  a  certain  quarter. 
In  this  you  must  blame  my  American  rearing.  With  us  there 
are  many  flirtations  between  boys  and  girls  which  come  to 
nothing;  but  when  in  my  country  a  man  like  you  meets  with 
a  woman  like  Mademoiselle  Cicogna  there  cannot  be  flirtation. 
His  attentions,  his  looks,  his  manner,  reveal  to  the  eyes  of  those 
who  care  enough  for  him  to  watch,  one  of  two  things — either  he 
coldly  admires  and  esteems,  or  he  loves  with  his  whole  heart 
and  soul  a  woman  worthy  to  inspire  such  a  love.  Well,  I  did 
watch,  and  I  was  absurdly  mistaken.  I  imagined  that  I  saw 
love,  and  rejoiced  for  the  sake  of  both  of  you  to  think  so.  I 
know  that  in  all  countries,  our  own  as  well  as  yours,  love  is 
so  morbidly  sensitive  and  jealous  that  it  is  always  apt  to  invent 
imaginary  foes  to  itself.  Esteem  and  admiration  never  do  that. 
I  thought  that  some  misunderstanding,  easily  removed  by  the 
intervention  of  a  third  person,  might  have  impeded  the  impulse 
of  two  hearts  towards  each  other, — and  so  I  wrote.  I  had 
assumed  that  you  loved — I  am  humbled  to  the  last  degree — you 
only  admired  and  esteemed.” 

“Your  irony  is  very  keen,  Mrs.  Morley,  and  to  you  it  may 
seem  very  just.” 

“  Don’t  call  me  Mrs.  Morley  in  that  haughty  tone  of  voice, — 
can’t  you  talk  to  me  as  you  would  talk  to  a  friend  ?  You  only 
esteemed  and  admired — there  is  an  end  of  it.” 

“  No,  there  is  not  an  end  of  it,”  cried  Graham,  giving  way  to 
an  impetuosity  of  passion,  which  rarely,  indeed,  before  another, 
escaped  his  self-control;  “the  end  of  it  to  me  is  a  life  out  of 
which  is  ever  stricken  such  love  as  I  could  feel  for  woman.  To 
me  true  love  can  only  coqie  once.  It  came  with  my  first  look 
on  that  fatal  face — it  has  never  left  me  in  thought  by  day,  in 
dreams  by  night.  The  end  of  it  to  me  is  farewell  to  all  such 
happiness  as  the  one  love  of  a  life  can  promise — but - ” 

“  But  what  ?  ”  asked  Mrs.  Morley,  softly,  and  very  much 
moved  by  the  passionate  earnestness  of  Graham’s  voice  and 
words. 

“But,”  he  continued  with  a  forced  smile,  “we  Englishmen 
are  trained  to  the  resistance  of  absolute  authority ;  we  cann  t 
submit  all  the  elements  that  make  up  our  being  to  the  s  .v  .y 
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of  a  single  despot.  Love  is  the  painter  of  existence,  it  should 
not  be  its  sculptor.” 

“  I  do  not  understand  the  metaphor.” 

“  Love  colours  our  life,  it  should  not  chisel  its  form.” 

“  My  dear  Mr.  Vane,  that  is  very  cleverly  said,  but  the  human 
heart  is  too  large  and  too  restless  to  be  quietly  packed  up  in  an 
aphorism.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  if  you  found  you  had 
destroyed  Isaura  Cicogna’s  happiness  as  well  as  resigned  your 
own,  that  thought  would  not  somewhat  deform  the  very  shape 
you  would  give  to  your  life  ?  Is  it  colour  alone  that  your  life 
would  lose  ?  ” 

“Ah,  Mrs.  Morley,  do  not  lower  your  friend  into  an  ordinary 
girl  in  whom  idleness  exaggerates  the  strength  of  any  fancy 
over  which  it  dreamily  broods.  Isaura  Cicogna  has  her 
occupations  —  her  genius — her  fame  —  her  career.  Honestly 
speaking,  I  think  that  in  these  she  will  find  a  happiness 
that  no  quiet  hearth  could  bestow.  I  will  say  no  more.  I 
feel  persuaded  that  were  we  two  united  I  could  not  make 
her  happy.  With  the  irresistible  impulse  that  urges  the 
genius  of  the  writer  towards  its  vent  in  public  sympathy 
and  applause,  she  would  chafe  if  I  said,  ‘  Be  contented  to 
be  wholly  mine.’  And  if  I  said  it  not,  and  felt  I  had  no 
right  to  say  it,  and  allowed  the  full  scope  to  her  natural 
ambition,  what  then  ?  She  would  chafe  yet  more  to  find  that 
I  had  no  fellowship  in  her  aims  and  ends — that  where  I 
should  feel  pride,  I  felt  humiliation.  It  would  be  so ;  I  cannot 
help  it,  ’tis  my  nature.” 

“So  be  it  then.  When,  next  year  perhaps,  you  visit  Paris, 
you  will  be  safe  from  my  officious  interference — Isaura  will 
be  the  wife  of  another.” 

Graham  pressed  his  hand  to  his  heart  wfth  the  sudden  move¬ 
ment  of  one  who  feels  there  an  agonising  spasm — his  cheek, 
his  very  lips  were  bloodless. 

“I  told  you,”  he  said  bitterly,  “that  your  fears  of  my  influence 
over  the  happiness  of  one  so  gifted,  and  so  strong  in  such 
gifts,  were  groundless;  you  allow  that  I  should  be  very  soon 
forgotten  ?  ” 

“  I  allow  no  such  thing — I  wish  I  could.  But  do  you  know  so 
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little  of  a  woman’s  heart  (and  in  matters  of  heart,  I  never  yet 
heard  that  genius  had  a  talisman  against  emotion), —  do  you 
know  so  little  of  a  woman’s  heart  as  not  to  know  that  the  very 
moment  in  which  she  may  accept  a  marriage  the  least  fitteo 
to  render  her  happy,  is  that  in  which  she  has  lost  all  hope 
of  happiness  in  another  ?  ” 

"Is  it  indeed  so?”  murmured  Graham — “ay,  I  can  conceive 
it." 

“  And  have  you  so  little  comprehension  of  the  necessities 
which  that  fame,  that  career  to  which  you  allow  she  is  impelled 
by  the  instincts  of  genius,  impose  on  this  girl,  young,  beautiful, 
fatherless,  motherless?  No  matter  how  pure  her  life,  can  she 
guard  it  from  the  slander  of  envious  tongues  ?  Will  not  all  her 
truest  friends — would  not  you,  if  you  were  her  brother — press 
upon  her  by  all  the  arguments  that  have  most  weight  with 
the  woman  who  asserts  independence  in  her  modes  of  life, 
and  yet  is  wise  enough  to  know  that  the  world  can  only 
judge  of  virtue  by  its  shadow — reputation,  not  to  dispense 
with  the  protection  which  a  husband  can  alone  secure  ?  And 
that  is  why  I  warn  you,  if  it  be  yet  time,  that  in  resigning 
your  own  happiness  you  may  destroy  Isaura’s.  She  will  wed 
another,  but  she  will 4  not  be  happy.  What  a  chimera  of 
dread  your  egotism  as  man  conjures  up!  Oh!  forsooth,  the 
qualities  that  charm  and  delight  a  world  are  to  unfit  a  woman 
to  be  helpmate  to  a  man.  Fie  on  you  ! — fie!” 

Whatever  answer  Graham  might  have  made  to  these  im¬ 
passioned  reproaches  was  here  checked. 

Two  men  on  horseback  stopped  the  carriage.  One  was 
Enguerrand  de  Vandemar,  the  other  was  the  Algerine  Colonel 
whom  we  met  at  the  supper  given  at  the  Maison  Dorte  by 
Frederic  Lemercier. 

“  Pardon,  Madame  Morley,”  said  Enguerrand  ;  “  but  there  are 
symptoms  of  a  mob-epidemic  a  little  further  up  :  the  fever  began 
at  Belleville,  and  is  threatening  the  health  of  the  Champs  Elysees, 
Don’t  be  alarmed — it  may  be  nothing,  though  it  may  be  much. 
In  Paris,  one  can  never  calculate  an  hour  beforehand  the  exact 
progress  of  a  politico-epidemic  fever.  At  present  I  say,  ‘  Bah  ! 
a  pack  of  ragged  boys,  gamins  de  Paris  :  ’  but  my  friend  the 
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Colonel,  twisting  his  moustache  en  souriant  arnbrement ,  says,  ‘  Tt 
is  the  indignation  of  Paris  at  the  apathy  of  the  Government 
under  insult  to  the  honour  of  France;’  and  Heaven  only 
knows  how  rapidly  French  gamins  grow  into  giants  when 
Colonels  talk  about  the  indignation  of  Paris  and  the  honour 
of  France !  ” 

“  But  what  has  happened  ?”  asked  Mrs.  Morley,  turning  to  the 
Colonel. 

“  Madame,”  replied  the  warrior,  “it  is  rumoured  that  the  King 
of  Prussia  has  turned  his  back  upon  the  ambassador  of  France  ; 
and  that  the  ptkin  who  is  for  peace  at  any  price — M.  Ollivier — 
will  say  to-morrow  in  the  Chamber,  that  France  submits  to  a 
slap  in  the  face.” 

“  Please,  Monsieur  de  Vandemar,  to  tell  my  coachman  to 
drive  home,”  said  Mrs.  Morley. 

The  carriage  turned  and  went  homeward.  The  Colonel  lifted 
his  hat,  and  rode  back  to  see  what  the  gamins  were  about. 
Enguerrand,  who  had  no  interest  in  the  gamins  and  who 
looked  on  the  Colonel  as  a  bore,  rode  by  the  side  of  the 
carriage. 

“Is  there  anything  serious  in  this  ?”  asked  Mrs.  Morley. 

“  At  this  moment,  nothing.  What  it  may  be  this  hour  to¬ 
morrow  I  cannot  say.  Ah  !  Monsieur  Vane,  bon  jour — I  did  not 
recognise  you  at  first.  Once,  in  a  visit  at  the  chateau  of  one  of 
your  distinguished  countrymen,  I  saw  two  game-cocks  turned 
out  facing  each  other  :  they  needed  no  pretext  for  quarrelling — 
neither  do  France  and  Prussia — no  matter  which  game-cock 
gave  the  first  offence,  the  two  game-cocks  must  have  it  out. 
All  that  Ollivier  can  do,  if  he  be  wise,  is  to  see  that  the 
French  cock  has  his  steel  spurs  as  long  as  the  Prussians.  But 
this  I  do  say,  that  if  Olhvier  attempts  to  put  the  French 
cock  back  into  its  bag,  the  Empire  is  gone  in  forty-eight 
hours.  That  to  me  is  a  trifle — I  care  nothing  for  the 
Empire;  but  that  which  is  not  a  trifle  is  anarchy  and  chaos. 
Better  war  and  the  Empire  than  peace  and  Jules  Favre. 
But  let  us  seize  the  present  hour,  Mr.  Vane;  whatever 
happens  to-morrow,  shall  we  dine  together  to-day?  Name 
your  restaurant .” 
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“  I  am  so  grieved,”  answered  Graham,  rousing  himself — “  I  am 
here  only  on  business,  and  engaged  all  the  evening.” 

“  What  a  wonderful  thing  is  this  life  of  ours !  ”  said  Enguer- 
rand.  “The  destiny  of  France  at  this  moment  hangs  on  a 
thread — I,  a  Frenchman,  say  to  an  English  friend,  *  Let  us 
dine — a  cutlet  to-day  and  a  fig  for  to-morrow;’  and  my 
English  friend,  distinguished  native  of  a  country  with  which 
we  have  the  closest  ^alliance,  tells  me  that  in  this  crisis  of 
France  he  has  business  to  attend  to !  My  father  is  quite 
right  ;  he  accepts  the  Voltairean  philosophy,  and  cries,  Vivent 
Us  indijferents  !  ” 

“  My  dear  M.  de  Vandemar,”  said  Graham,  “  in  every  country 
you  will  find  the  same  thing.  All  individuals  massed  together 
constitute  public  life.  Each  individual  has  a  life  of  his  own, 
the  claims  and  the  habits  and  the  needs  of  which  do  not 
suppress  his  sympathies  with  public  life,  but  imperiously  over¬ 
rule  them.  Mrs.  Morley,  permit  me  to  pull  the  check-string 
— I  get  out  here.” 

“  I  like  that  man,”  said  Enguerrand,  as  he  continued  to 
ride  by  the  fair  American,  “  in  language  and  esprit  he  is  so 
French.” 

“  I  used  to  like  him  better  than  you  can,”  answered  Mrs. 
Morley,  “  but  in  prejudice  and  stupidity  he  is  so  English. 
As  it  seems  you  are  disengaged  come  and  partake,  pot  an 
feu,  with  Frank  and  me.” 

“  Charmed  to  do  so,”  answered  the  cleverest  and  best  bred 
of  all  Parisian  beaux  garqons,  “but  forgive  me  if  I  quit  you  soon. 
This  poor  France  !  Entre  nous,  I  am  very  uneasy  about  the 
Parisian  fever.  I  must  run  away  after  dinner  to  clubs  and 
caffs  to  learn  the  last  bulletins.” 

“We  have  nothing  like  that  French  Legitimist  in  the  States,” 
said  the  fair  American  to  herself,  “  unless  we  should  ever  be 
so  silly  as  to  make  Legitimists  of  the  ruined  gentlemen  of  the 
South.” 

Meanwhile  Graham  Vane  went  slowly  back  to  his  apartment. 
No  false  excuse  had  he  made  to  Enguerrand  ;  this  evening  was 
devoted  to  M.  Renard,  who  told  him  little  he  had  not  known 
before ;  but  his  private  life  overruled  his  public,  and  all  that 
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night,  he,  professed  politician,  thought  sleeplessly,  rot  over 
the  crisis  to  France,  which  might  alter  the  conditions  of 
Europe,  but  the  talk  on  his  private  life  of  that  intermeddling 
American  womaa 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  next  day,  Wednesday,  July  6th,  commenced  one  of 
those  eras  in  the  world’s  history  in  which  private  life  would 
vainly  boast  that  it  overrules  Life  Public.  How  many  private 
lives  does  such  a  terrible  time  influence,  absorb,  darken  with 
sorrow,  crush  into  graves  ? 

It  was  the  day  when  the  Due  de  Gramont  uttered  the  fatal 
speech  which  determined  the  die  between  peace  and  war.  No 
one  not  at  Paris  on  that  day  can  conceive  the  popular  enthu¬ 
siasm  with  which  that  speech  was  hailed — the  greater  because 
the  warlike  tone  of  it  was  not  anticipated ;  because  there  had 
been  a  rumour  amidst  circles  the  best  informed  that  a  speech 
of  pacific  moderation  was  to  be  the  result  of  the  Imperial 
Council.  Rapturous  indeed  were  the  applauses  with  which 
the  sentences  that  breathed  haughty  defiance  were  hailed  by 
the  Assembly.  The  ladies  in  the  tribune  rose  with  one  accord, 
waving  their  handkerchiefs.  Tall,  stalwart,  dark,  with  Roman 
features  and  lofty  presence,  the  Minister  of  France  seemed  to 
say  with  Catiline  in  the  fine  tragedy  :  “  Lo !  where  I  stand, 
I  am  war  !  ” 

Paris  had  been  hungering  for  some  hero  of  the  hour — the 
Due  de  Gramont  became  at  once  raised  to  that  eminence. 

All  the  journals,  save  the  very  few  which  were  friendly  to 
peace,  because  hostile  to  the  Emperor,  resounded  with  praise, 
not  only  of  the  speech,  but  of  the  speaker.  It  is  with  a 
melancholy  sense  of  amusement  that  one  recalls  now  to  mind 
those  organs  of  public  opinion — with  what  romantic  fondness 
they  dwelt  on  the  personal  graces  of  the  man  who  had  at 
last  given  voice  to  the  chivalry  of  France — “  The  charming 
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gravity  of  his  countenance — the  mysterious  expression  of  his 
eye  !  ” 

As  the  crowd  poured  from  the  Chambers,  Victor  de  Maulsfon 
and  Savarin,  who  had  been  among  the  listeners,  encountered. 

“  No  chance  for  my  friends  the  Orleanists  now,”  said  Savarin. 
“You  who  mock  at  all  parties  are,  I  suppose,  at  heart  for  the 
Republican — small  chance,  too,  for  that.” 

“  I  do  not  agree  with  you.  Violent  impulses  have  quick 
reactions.” 

“  But  what  reaction  could  shake  the  Emperor  after  he 
returns  a  conqueror,  bringing  in  his  pocket  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine  ?  ” 

“None — when  he  does  that.  Will  he  do  it?  Does  he 
himself  think  he  will  do  it  ?  I  doubt - ” 

“  Doubt  the  French  army  against  the  Prussian  ?” 

“  Against  the  German  people  united — yes,  very  much.” 

“But  war  will  disunite  the  German  people.  Bavaria  will 
surely  assist  us — Hanover  will  rise  against  the  spoliator — 
Austria  at  our  first  successes  must  shake  off  her  present 
enforced  neutrality  ?  ” 

“You  have  not  been  in  Germany,  and  I  have.  What 
yesterday  was  a  Prussian  army,  to-morrow  will  be  a  German 
population  ;  far  exceeding  our  own  in  numbers,  in  hardihood 
of  body,  in  cultivated  intellect,  in  military  discipline.  But 
talk  of  something  else.  How  is  my  ex-editor — poor  Gustave 
Rameau  ?  ” 

“  Still  very  weak,  but  on  the  mend.  You  may  have  him 
back  in  his  office  soon.” 

“Impossible!  even  in  his  sick-bed  his  vanity  was  more 
vigorous  than  ever.  He  issued  a  war-song,  which  has  gone 
the  round  of  the  war  journals  signed  by  his  own  name.  He 

must  have  known  very  well  that  the  name  of  such  a  Tyrtaeus 

cannot  reappear  as  the  editor  of  Le  Sens  Commun ;  that  in 
launching  his  little  firebrand  he  burned  all  vessels  that  could 
waft  him  back  to  the  port  he  had  quitted.  But  I  dare  say 

he  has  done  well  for  his  own  interests ;  I  doubt  if  Le  Sens 

Commun  can  much  longer  hold  its  ground  in  the  midst  of 
the  prevalent  lunacy.  ” 
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“What!  it  has  lost  subscribers? — gone  off  in  sale  already, 
since  it  declared  for  peace  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  it  has ;  and  after  the  article  which,  if  ^  live  over 
to-night,  will  appear  to-morrow,  I  should  wonder  if  it  sell  enough 
to  cover  the  cost  of  the  print  and  paper.” 

“  Martyr  to  principle !  I  revere,  but  I  do  not  envy  thee.” 

“  Martyrdom  is  not  my  ambition.  If  Louis  Napoleon  be 
defeated,  what  then  ?  Perhaps  he  may  be  the  martyr ;  and 
the  Favres  and  Gambettas  may  roast  their  own  eggs  on  the 
gridiron  they  heat  for  his  majesty.” 

Here  an  English  gentleman,  who  was  the  very  able  cor¬ 
respondent  to  a  very  eminent  journal,  and  in  that  capacity 
had  made  acquaintance  with  De  Mauleon,  joined  the  two 
Frenchmen  ;  Savarin,  however,  after  an  exchange  of  salutations, 
went  his  way. 

“  May  I  ask  a  frank  answer  to  a  somewhat  rude  question, 
M.  le  Vicomte?”  said  the  Englishman.  “Suppose  that  the 
Imperial  Government  had  to-day  given  in  their  adhesion  to 
the  peace  party,  how  long  would  it  have  been  before  their 
orators  in  the  Chamber  and  their  organs  in  the  press  would 
have  said  that  France  was  governed  by  poltrons  ?  ” 

“  Probably  for  most  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  Rut  there 
are  a  few  who  are  honest  in  their  convictions  ;  of  that  few 
I  am  one.” 

“And  would  have  supported  the  Emperor  and  his  Govern¬ 
ment  ?  ” 

“  No,  Monsieur — I  do  not  say  that.” 

“  Then  the  Emperor  would  have  turned  many  friends  into 
enemies,  and  no  enemies  into  friends.” 

“  Monsieur — you  in  England  know  that  a  party  in  opposition 
is  not  propitiated  when  the  party  in  power  steals  its  measures. 
Ha  ! — pardon  me,  who  is  that  gentleman,  evidently  your  country¬ 
man,  whom  I  see  yonder  talking  to  the  Secretary  of  your 
Embassy  ?  ” 

“  He, — Mr.  Vane — Graham  Vane.  Do  you  not  know  him  ? 
He  has  been  much  in  Paris,  attached  to  our  Embassy  formerly  ; 
a  clever  man — much  is  expected  from  him.” 

“Ah!  I  think  I  have  seen  him  before,  but  am  not  quite 
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sure.  Did  you  say  Vane  ?  I  once  knew  a  Monsieur  Vane,  a 
distinguished  parliamentary  orator.” 

“  That  gentleman  is  his  son — would  you  like  to  be  introduced 
to  him  ?  ” 

“Not  to-day — I  am  in  some  hurry.”  Here  Victor  lifted 
his  hat  in  parting  salutation,  and  as  he  walked  away  cast 
at  Graham  another  glance  keen  and  scrutinising.  “  I  have 
seen  that  man  before,”  he  muttered,  “  where  ? — when  ? — can 
it  be  only  a  family  likeness  to  the  father?  No,  the  features 
are  different ;  the  profile  is — ha  ! — Mr.  Lamb,  Mr.  Lamb — but 
why  call  himself  by  that  name  ? — why  disguised  ? — what  can 
he  have  to  do  with  poor  Louise  ?  Bah — these  are  not  questions 
I  can  think  of  now.  This  war — this  war — can  it  yet  be  pre¬ 
vented  ?  How  it  will  prostrate  all  the  plans  my  ambition  so 
carefully  schemed  !  Oh  ! — at  least  if  I  were  but  in  the  Chambre. 
Perhaps  I  yet  may  be  before  the  war  is  ended — the  Clavignys 
have  great  interest  in  their  department” 


CHAPTER  V. 

GRAHAM  had  left  a  note  with  Rochebriant’s  concibge  requesting 
an  interview  on  the  Marquis’s  return  to  Paris,  and  on  the  evening 
after  the  day  just  commemorated  he  received  a  line,  saying  that 
Alain  had  come  back,  and  would  be  at  home  at  nine  o’clock. 
Graham  found  himself  in  the  Breton’s  apartment  punctually  at 
the  hour  indicated. 

Alain  was  in  high  spirits  :  he  burst  at  once  into  enthusiastic 
exclamations  on  the  virtual  announcement  of  war. 

“Congratulate  me,  mon  cher /”  he  cried — “the  news  was  a 
joyous  surprise  to  me.  Only  so  recently  as  yesterday  morning 
I  was  under  the  gloomy  apprehension  that  the  Imperial  Cabinet 
would  continue  to  back  Ollivier’s  craven  declaration  ‘that  France 
had  not  been  affronted  !’  The  Duchesse  de  Tarascon,  at  whose 
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campagne  I  was  a  guest,  is  (as  you  doubtless  know)  very  much 
in  the  confidence  of  the  Tuileries.  On  the  first  signs  of  war, 
I  wrote  to  her  saying,  that  whatever  the  objections  of  my  pride 
to  enter  the  army  as  a  private  in  time  of  peace,  such  objections 
ceased  on  the  moment  when  all  distinctions  of  France  must 
vanish  in  the  eyes  of  sons  eager  to  defend  her  banners.  The 
Duchesse  in  reply  begged  me  to  come  to  her  campagne  and  talk 
over  the  matter.  I  went  ;  she  then  said  that  if  war  should 
break  out  it  was  the  intention  to  organise  the  Mobiles  and 
officer  them  with  men  of  birth  and  education,  irrespective  of 
previous  military  service,  and  in  that  case  I  might  count  on 
my  epaulets.  But  only  two  nights  ago  she  received  a  letter 
— I  know  not  of  course  from  whom — evidently  from  some  high 
authority  —  that  induced  her  to  think  the  moderation  of  the 
Council  would  avert  the  war,  and  leave  the  swords  of  the 
Mobiles  in  their  sheaths.  I  suspect  the  decision  of  yesterday 
must  have  been  a  very  sudden  one.  Ce  cher  Gramont ! 
See  what  it  is  to  have  a  well-born  man  in  a  sovereign's 
councils  ” 

“  If  war  must  come,  I  at  least  wish  all  renown  to  yourself. 
But - ” 

“Oh!  spare  me  your  '‘huts' ;  the  English  are  always  too  full 
of  them  where  her  own  interests  do  not  appeal  to  her.  She 
had  no  ‘  buts  ’  for  war  in  India  or  a  march  into  Abyssinia.” 

Alain  spoke  petulantly ;  at  that  moment  the  French  were 
very  much  irritated  by  the  monitory  tone  of  the  English  journals. 
Graham  prudently  avoided  the  chance  of  rousing  the  wrath  of 
a  young  hero  yearning  for  his  epaulets. 

“  I  am  English  enough,”  said  he,  with  good-humoured  courtesy, 
“to  care  for  English  interests;  and  England  has  no  interest 
abroad  dearer  to  her  than  the  welfare  and  dignity  of  France. 
And  now  let  me  tell  you  why  I  presumed  on  an  acquaintance 
less  intimate  than  I  could  desire,  to  solicit  this  interview  on 
a  matter  which  concerns  myself,  and  in  which  you  could  perhaps 
render  me  a  considerable  service.” 

“  If  I  can,  count  it  rendered  ;  move  to  this  sofa— join  me  in 
a  cigar,  and  let  us  talk  at  ease  com7ne  de  vienx  amis,  whose 
fathers  or  brothers  might  have  fought  side  by  side  in  the 
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Crimea.”  Graham  removed  to  the  sofa  beside  Rochebriant, 
and  after  one  or  two  whiffs  laid  aside  the  cigar  and  began  : 

“Among  the  correspondence  which  Monsieur  your  father  has 
left,  are  there  any  letters  of  no  distant  date  signed  Marigny 
— Madame  Marigny?  Pardon  me,  I  should  state  my  motive 
in  putting  this  question.  I  am  intrusted  with  a  charge,  the 
fulfilment  of  which  may  prove  to  the  benefit  of  this  lady  or 
her  child  ;  such  fulfilment  is  a  task  imposed  upon  my  honour. 
But  all  the  researches  to  discover  this  lady  which  I  have 
instituted  stop  at  a  certain  date,  with  this  information, — viz., 
that  she  corresponded  occasionally  with  the  late  Marquis  de 
Rochebriant ;  that  he  habitually  preserved  the  letters  of  his 
correspondents  ;  and  that  these  letters  were  severally  transmitted 
to  you  at  his  decease.” 

Alain’s  face  had  taken  a  very  grave  expression  while  Graham 
spoke,  and  he  now  replied  with  a  mixture  of  haughtiness  and 
embarrassment  : 

“The  boxes  containing  the  letters  my  father  received  and 
preserved  were  sent  to  me  as  you  say — the  larger  portion  of 
them  were  from  ladies — sorted  and  labelled,  so  that  in  glancing 
at  any  letter  in  each  packet  I  could  judge  of  the  general  tenor 
of  these  in  the  same  packet  without  the  necessity  of  reading 
them.  All  packets  of  that  kind,  Monsieur  Vane,  I  burned  I 
do  not  remember  any  letters  signed  ‘  Marigny.'"” 

“  I  perfectly  understand,  my  dear  Marquis,  that  you  would 
destroy  all  letters  which  your  father  himself  would  have 
destroyed  if  his  last  illness  had  been  sufficiently  prolonged. 
But  I  do  not  think  the  letters  I  mean  would  have  come  under 
that  classification  ;  probably  they  were  short,  and  on  matters 
of  business  relating  to  some  third  person  —  some  person,  for 
instance,  of  the  name  of  Louise,  or  of  Duval !” 

“  Stop  !  let  me  think.  I  have  a  vague  remembrance  of  one 
or  two  letters  which  rather  perplexed  me,  they  were  labelled, 

‘Louise  D - .  Mem.  :  to  make  further  inquiries  as  to  the  fate 

of  her  uncle.’” 

“  Marquis,  these  are  the  letters  I  seek.  Thank  heaven,  you 
have  not  destroyed  them  ?  ” 

“  No ;  there  was  no  reason  why  I  should  destroy,  though  I 
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really  cannot  state  precisely  any  reason  why  I  kept  them.  I 
have  a  very  vague  recollection  of  their  existence.” 

“I  entreat  you  to  allow  me  at  least  a  glance  at  the  hand¬ 
writing,  and  compare  it  with  that  of  a  letter  I  have  about 
me ;  and  if  the  several  handwritings  correspond,  I  would 
ask  you  to  let  me  have  the  address,  which,  according  to  your 
father’s  memorandum,  will  be  found  in  the  letters  you  have 
preserved.” 

“To  compliance  with  such  a  request  I  not  only  cannot  demur, 
but  perhaps  it  may  free  me  from  some  responsibility  which  I 
might  have  thought  the  letters  devolved  upon  my  executorship. 
I  am  sure  they  did  not  concern  the  honour  of  any  woman  of 
any  family,  for  in  that  case  I  must  have  burned  them.” 

“  Ah,  Marquis,  shake  hands  there !  In  such  concord  between 
man  and  man,  there  is  more  entente  cordiale  between  England 
and  France  than  there  was  at  Sebastopol.  Now  let  me  compare 
the  handwritings.” 

“  The  box  that  contained  the  letters  is  not  here — I  left  it 
at  Rochebriant ;  I  will  telegraph  to  my  aunt  to  send  it ;  the 
day  after  to-morrow  it  will  no  doubt  arrive.  Breakfast  with 
me  that  day  —  say  at  one  o’clock,  and  after  breakfast  the 
Box  !  ” 

“  How  can  I  thank  you  ?  ” 

“  Thank  me  !  but  you  said  your  honour  was  concerned  in  your 
request — requests  affecting  honour  between  men  comme  il  faut  is 
a  ceremony  of  course,  like  a  bow  between  them.  One  bows, 
the  other  returns  the  bow — no  thanks  on  either  side.  Now 
that  we  have  done  with  that  matter,  let  me  say  that  I  thought 
your  wish  for  our  interview  originated  in  a  very  different  cause.” 

“  What  could  that  be  ?  ” 

“  Nay,  do  you  not  recollect  that  last  talk  between  us,  when 
with  such  loyalty  you  spoke  to  me  about  Mademoiselle  Cicogna, 
and  supposing  that  there  might  be  rivalship  between  us,  retracted 
all  that  you  might  have  before  said  to  warn  me  against  fostering 
the  sentiment  with  which  she  had  inspired  me  ;  even  at  the 
first  slight  glance  of  a  face  which  cannot  be  lightly  forgotten 
by  those  who  have  once  seen  it.” 

“I  recollect  perfectly  every  word  of  that  talk,  Marquis,” 
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answered  Graham,  calmly,  but  with  his  hand  concealed  within 
his  vest  and  pressed  tightly  to  his  heart.  The  warning  of  Mrs. 
Morley  flashed  upon  him.  “Was  this  the  man  to  seize  the  prize 
he  had  put  aside — this  man,  younger  than  himself — handsomer 
than  himself — higher  in  rank  ?  ” 

“  I  recollect  that  talk,  Marquis  !  Well,  what  then  ?  ” 

“  In  my  self-conceit  I  supposed  that  you  might  have  heard 
how  much  I  admired  Mademoiselle  Cicogna — how,  having  not 
long  since  met  her  at  the  house  of  Duplessis  (who  by  the  way 
writes  me  word  that  I  shall  meet  you  cliez  lui  to-morrow),  I 
have  since  sought  her  society  wherever  there  was  a  chance  to 
find  it.  You  may  have  heard,  at  our  club,  or  elsewhere,  how 
I  adore  her  genius — how,  I  say,  that  nothing  so  Breton — that 
is,  so  pure  and  so  lofty — has  appeared  and  won  readers  since 
the  days  of  Chateaubriand — and  you,  knowing  that  les  absens  ont 
toujours  tort ,  come  to  me  and  ask  Monsieur  de  Rochebriant, 
Are  we  rivals  ?  I  expected  a  challenge — you  relieve  my  mind  * 
— you  abandon  the  field  to  me  ?  ” 

At  the  first  I  warned  the  reader  how  improved  from  his 
old  mauvaise  honte  a  year  or  so  of  Paris  life  would  make 
our  beau  Marquis.  How  a  year  or  two  of  London  life  with 
its  horsey  slang  and  its  fast  girls  of  the  period  would  have 
vulgarised  an  English  Rochebriant  !  Graham  gnawed  his  lips 
and  replied  quietly,  “I  do  not  challenge!  Am  I  to  con¬ 
gratulate  you  ?  ” 

“  No,  that  brilliant  victory  is  not  for  me.  I  thought  that  was 
made  clear  in  the  conversation  I  have  referred  to.  But  if  you 
have  done  me  the  honour  to  be  jealous  I  am  exceedingly 
flattered.  Speaking  seriously,  if  I  admired  Mademoiselle 
Cicogna  when  you  and  I  last  met,  the  admiration  is  in¬ 
creased  by  the  respect  with  which  I  regard  a  character  so 
simply  noble.  How  many  women  older  than  she  would 
have  been  spoiled  by  the  adulation  that  has  followed  her 
literary  success  ! — how  few  women  so  young,  placed  in  a  position 
so  critical,  having  the  courage  to  lead  a  life  so  independent, 
would  have  maintained  the  dignity  of  their  character  free 
from  a  single  indiscretion  !  I  speak  not  from  my  own  know¬ 
ledge,  but  from  the  report  of  all,  who  would  be  pleased  enough 
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to  censure  it  they  could  find  a  cause.  Good  society  is  the 

paradise  of  mauvaises  langues 

Graham  caught  Alain’s  hand  and  pressed  it,  but  made  no 
answer. 

The  young  Marquis  continued  . 

“You  will  pardon  me  for  speaking  thus  freely  in  the  way 
that  I  would  wish  any  friend  to  speak  of  the  demoiselle  who  might 
become  my  wife.  I  owe  you  much,  not  only  for  the  loyalty 
with  which  you  addressed  me  in  reference  to  this  young  lady, 
but  for  words  affecting  my  own  position  in  France,  which  sank 
deep  into  my  mind — saved  me  from  deeming  myself  a  proscrit 
in  my  own  land — filled  me  with  a  manly  ambition,  not  stifled 
amidst  the  thick  of  many  effeminate  follies — and,  in  fact,  led 
me  to  the  career  which  is  about  to  open  before  me,  and  in  which 
my  ancestors  have  left  me  no  undistinguished  examples.  Let  us 
speak,  then,  a  cceur  ouvert,  as  one  friend  to  another,  bias  there  been 
any  misunderstanding  between  you  and  Mademoiselle  Cicogna 
which  has  delayed  your  return  to  Paris?  If  so,  is  it  over  now?” 

“  There  has  been  no  such  misunderstanding.” 

“  Do  you  doubt  whether  the  sentiments  you  expressed  in 
regard  to  her  when  we  met  last  year,  are  returned  ?  ” 

“  I  have  no  right  to  conjecture  her  sentiments.  You  mistake 
altogether.” 

“  I  do  not  believe  that  I  am  dunce  enough  to  mistake  your 
feelings  towards  Mademoiselle  —  they  may  be  read  in  your 
face  at  this  moment.  Of  course  I  do  not  presume  to  hazaid. 
a  conjecture  as  to  those  of  Mademoiselle  towards  yourself.  But 
when  I  met  her  not  long  since  at  the  house  of  Duplessis,  with 
whose  daughter  she  is  intimate,  I  chanced  to  speak  to  her  of 
you  ;  and  if  I  may  judge,  by  looks  and  manner,  I  chose  no 
displeasing  theme.  You  turn  away — I  offend  you?” 

“  Offend  ! — no,  indeed  ;  but  on  this  subject  I  am  not  prepared 
to  converse.  I  came  to  Paris  on  matters  of  business  much 
complicated  and  which  ought  to  absorb  my  attention.  I  cannot 
longer  trespass  on  your  evening.  The  day  after  to-morrow, 
then,  I  will  be  with  you  at  one  o’clock.” 

“  Yes,  I  hope  then  to  have  the  letters  you  wish  to  consult ; 
and,  meanwhile,  we  meet  to-morrow  at  the  Hotel  Duplessis.” 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

GRAHAM  had  scarcely  quitted  Alain,  and  the  young  Marquis 
was  about  to  saunter  forth  to  his  club,  when  Duplessis  was 
announced. 

These  two  men  had  naturally  seen  much  of  each  other  since 
Duplessis  had  returned  from  Bretagne  and  delivered  Alain  from 
the  gripe  of  Louvier.  Scarcely  a  day  had  passed  but  what 
Alain  had  been  summoned  to  enter  into  the  financier’s  plans 
for  the  aggrandisement  of  the  Rochebriant  estates,  and  delicately 
made  to  feel  that  he  had  become  a  partner  in  speculations, 
which,  thanks  to  the  capital  and  the  abilities  Duplessis  brought 
to  bear,  seemed  likely  to  result  in  the  ultimate  freedom  of 
his  property  from  all  burdens,  and  the  restoration  of  his 
inheritance  to  a  splendour  correspondent  with  the  dignity  of 
his  rank. 

On  the  plea  that  his  mornings  were  chiefly  devoted  to  pro¬ 
fessional  business,  Duplessis  arranged  that  these  consultations 
should  take  place  in  the  evenings.  From  those  consultations 
Valerie  was  not  banished ;  Duplessis  took  her  into  the  council*’ 
as  a  matter  of  course.  “Valerie,”  said  the  financier  to  Alain, 
“though  so  young,  has  a  very  clear  head  for  business,  and  she 
is  so  interested  in  all  that  interests  myself,  that  even  where 
I  do  not  take  her  opinion,  I  at  least  feel  my  own  made  livelier 
and  brighter  by  her  sympathy.” 

So  the  girl  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  her  work  or  her  book 
into  the  cabinet  de  travail ,  and  never  obtruding  a  suggestion 
unasked,  still,  when  appealed  to,  speaking  with  a  modest  good 
sense  which  justified  her  father’s  confidence  and  praise;  and 
a propos  of  her  book,  she  had  taken  Chateaubriand  into  peculiar 
favour.  Alain  had  respectfully  presented  to  her  beautifully 
bound  copies  of  A  tala  and  Le  Genie  du  Christ iani sme ;  it  is 
astonishing,  indeed,  how  he  had  already  contrived  to  regulate 
her  tastes  in  literature.  The  charms  of  those  quiet  family 
evenings  had  stolen  into  the  young  Breton’s  heart. 
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He  yearned  for  none  of  the  gayer  reunions  in  which  he  had 
before  sought  for  a  pleasure  that  his  nature  had  not  found  ; 
for,  amidst  the  amusements  of  Paris  Alain  remained  intensely 
Breton — viz.,  formed  eminently  for  the  simple  joys  of  domestic 
life,  associating  the  sacred  hearthstone  with  the  antique  religion 
of  his  fathers;  gathering  round  it  all  the  images  of  pure  and 
noble  affections  which  the  romance  of  a  poetic  temperament  had 
evoked  from  the  solitude  which  had  surrounded  a  melancholy 
boyhood — an  uncontaminated  youth. 

Duplessis  entered  abruptly,  and  with  a  countenance  much 
disturbed  from  its  wonted  saturnine  composure. 

“  Marquis,  what  is  this  I  have  just  heard  from  the  Duchesse 
de  Tarascon  ?  Can  it  be  ?  You  ask  military  service  in  this 
ill-omened  war  ? — you  ?  ” 

“My  dear  and  best  friend,”  said  Alain,  very  much  startled, 
“  I  should  have  thought  that  you,  of  all  men  in  the  world, 
would  have  most  approved  of  my  request — you,  so  devoted  an 
Imperialist — you,  indignant  that  the  representative  of  one  of 
these  families,  which  the  First  Napoleon  so  eagerly  and  so  vainly 
courted,  should  ask  for  the  grade  of  sous-lieutenant  in  the 
armies  of  Napoleon  the  Third — you,  who  of  all  men  know  how 
^ruined  are  the  fortunes  of  a  Rochebriant — you,  feel  surprised 
that  he  clings  to  the  noblest  heritage  his  ancestors  have  left  to 
him — their  sword  !  I  do  not  understand  you.” 

“  Marquis,”  said  Duplessis,  seating  himself,  and  regarding 
Alain  with  a  look  in  which  were  blended  the  sort  of  admiration 
and  the  sort  of  contempt  with  which  a  practical  man  of  the 
world,  who,  having  himself  gone  through  certain  credulous 
follies,  has  learned  to  despise  the  follies,  but  retains  a  remin¬ 
iscence  of  sympathy  with  the  fools  they  bewitch, — “  Marquis, 
pardon  me;  you  talk  finely,  but  you  do  not  talk  common  sense. 

I  should  be  extremely  pleased  if  your  Legitimist  scruples  had 
allowed  you  to  solicit,  or  rather  to  accept,  a  civil  appointment 
not  unsuited  to  your  rank,  under  the  ablest  sovereign,  as  a 
civilian,  to  whom  France  can  look  for  rational  liberty  combined 
with  established  order.  Such  openings  to  a  suitable  career  you 
have  rejected ;  but  who  on  earth  could  expect  you,  never  trained 
to  military  service,  to  draw  a  sword  hitherto  sacred  to  the 
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Bourbons,  on  behalf  of  a  cause  which  the  madness,  I  do  not 
say  of  France  but  of  Paris,  has  enforced  on  a  sovereign  against 
whom  you  would  fight  to-morrow  if  you  had  a  chance  of  placing 
the  descendant  of  Henry  IV.  on  his  throne” 

“  I  am  not  about  to  fight  for  any  sovereign  but  for  my 
country  against  the  foreigner.” 

“  An  excellent  answer  if  the  foreigner  had  invaded  your 
country ;  but  it  seems  that  your  country  is  going  to  invade 
the  foreigner — a  very  different  thing.  Chut  !  all  this  discussion 
is  most  painful  to  me.  I  feel  for  the  Emperor  a  personal 
loyalty,  and  for  the  hazards  he  is  about  to  encounter  a  pro¬ 
phetic  dread,  as  an  ancestor  of  yours  might  have  felt  for 
Francis  I.  could  he  have  foreseen  Pavia.  Let  us  talk  of 
ourselves  and  the  effect  the  war  should  have  upon  our 
individual  action.  You  are  aware  of  course,  that,  though 
M.  Louvier  has  had  notice  of  our  intention  to  pay  off  his 
mortgage,  that  intention  cannot  be  carried  into  effect  for  six 
months ;  if  the  money  be  not  then  forthcoming  his  hold  on 
Rochebriant  remains  unshaken — the  sum  is  large.” 

“  Alas !  yes.” 

“  The  war  must  greatly  disturb  the  money-market,  affect 
many  speculative  adventures  and  operations  when  at  the  very 
moment  credit  may  be  most  needed.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  I  should  be  daily  at  my  post  on  the  Bourse,  and  hourly 
watch  the  ebb  and  flow  of  events.  Under  these  circumstances 
I  had  counted,  permit  me  to  count  still,  on  your  presence  in 
Bretagne.  We  have  already  begun  negotiations  on  a  somewhat 
extensive  scale,  whether  as  regards  the  improvement  of  forests 
and  orchards,  or  the  plans  for  building  allotments,  as  soon  as 
the  lands  are  free  for  disposal — for  all  these  the  eye  of  1  master 
is  required.  I  entreat  you,  then,  to  take  up  your  residence  at 
Rochebriant.” 

“My  dear  friend,  this  is  but  a  kindly  and  delicate  mode  of 
relieving  me  from  the  dangers  of  war.  I  have,  as  you  must  be 
conscious,  no  practical  knowledge  of  business.  Hdbert  can  be 
implicitly  trusted,  and  will  carry  out  your  views  with  a  zeal 
equal  to  mine,  and  with  infinitely  more  ability.” 

“  Marquis,  pray  neither  to  Hercules  nor  to  Hubert ;  if  you 
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wish  to  get  your  own  cart  out  of  the  ruts,  put  your  own 
shoulder  to  the  wheel.” 

Alain  coloured  high,  unaccustomed  to  be  so  bluntly  addressed, 
but  he  replied  with  a  kind  of  dignified  meekness  : 

“  I  shall  ever  remain  grateful  for  what  you  have  done,  and 
wish  to  do  for  me.  But,  assuming  that  you  suppose  rightly, 
the  estates  of  Rochebriant  would,  in  your  hands,  become  a 
profitable  investment,  and  more  than  redeem  the  mortgage, 
and  the  sum  you  have  paid  Louvier  on  my  account,  let  it 
pass  to  you  irrespectively  of  me.  I  shall  console  myself  in 
the  knowledge  that  the  old  place  will  be  restored,  and  those 
who  honoured  its  old  owners  prosper  in  hands  so  strong,  guided 
by  a  heart  so  generous.” 

Duplessis  was  deeply  affected  by  these  simple  words  ;  they 
seized  him  on  the  tenderest  side  of  his  character — for  his 
heart  was  generous,  and  no  one,  except  his  lost  wife  and  his 
loving  child,  had  ever  before  discovered  it  to  be  so.  Has  it  ever 
happened  to  you,  reader,  to  be  appreciated  on  the  one  point 
of  the  good  or  the  great  that  is  in  you — on  which  secretly 
you  value  yourself  most— but  for  which  nobody,  not  admitted 
into  your  heart  of  hearts,  has  given  you  credit  ?  If  that  has 
happened  to  you,  judge  what  Duplessis  felt  when  the  fittest 
representative  of  that  divine  chivalry  which,  if  sometimes 
deficient  in  head,  owes  all  that  exalts  it  to  riches  of  heart, 
spoke  thus  to  the  professional  money-maker,  whose  qualities 
of  head  were  so  acknowledged  that  a  compliment  to  them 
would  be  a  hollow  impertinence,  and  whose  qualities  of  heart 
had  never  yet  received  a  compliment ! 

Duplessis  started  from  his  seat  and  embraced  Alain,  mur¬ 
muring,  “  Listen  to  me,  I  love  you — I  never  had  a  son — be 
mine — Rochebriant  shall  be  my  daughter’s  dot." 

Alain  returned  the  embrace,  and  then  recoiling,  said  : — 

“  Father,  your  first  desire  must  be  honour  for  your  son.  You 
have  guessed  my  secret — I  have  learned  to  love  Valerie.  Seeing 
her  out  in  the  world,  she  seemed  like  other  girls,  fair  and  com¬ 
monplace — seeing  her — at  your  house,  I  have  said  to  myself, 

‘  There  is  the  one  girl  fairer  than  all  others  in  my  eyes,  and 
the  one  individual  to  w'hom  all  other  girls  are  commonplace  ’  ” 
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“  Is  that  true  ? — is  it  ?  ” 

“Tru^l  does  a  gentilhomme  ever  lie?  And  out  of  that  love 
for  her  has  grown  this  immovable  desire  to  be  something 
worthy  of  her — something  that  may  lift  me  from  the  vulgar 
platform  of  men  who  owe  all  to  ancestors,  nothing  to  them¬ 
selves.  Do  you  suppose  for  one  moment  that  I,  saved  from 
ruin  and  penury  by  Valerie’s  father,  could  be  base  enough  to 
say  to  her,  ‘  In  return  be  Madame  la  Marquise  de  Rochebriant  ?’ 
Do  you  suppose  that  I,  whom  you  would  love  and  respect  as 
son,  could  come  to  you  and  say :  ‘  I  am  oppressed  by  your 
favours — I  am  crippled  with  debts — give  me  your  millions 
and  we  are  quits.’  No,  Duplessis !  You,  so  well  descended 
yourself — so  superior  as  man  amongst  men  that  you  would 
have  won  name  and  position  had  you  been  born  the  son  of 
a  shoeblack, — you  would  eternally  despise  the  noble  who,  in 
days  when  all  that  we  Bretons  deem  holy  in  noblesse  are 
subjected  to  ridicule  and  contempt,  should  so  vilely  forget 
the  only  motto  which  the  scutcheons  of  all  gentilhommes  have 
in  common,  ‘  Noblesse  oblige l  War,  with  all  its  perils  and  all 
its  grandeur, — war  lifts  on  high  the  banners  of  France, — war, 
in  which  every  ancestor  of  mine  whom  I  care  to  recall  ag¬ 
grandised  the  name  that  descends  to  me.  Let  me  then  do 
as  those  before  me  have  done ;  let  me  prove  that  I  am  worth 
something  in  myself,  and  then  you  and  I  are  equals  ;  and  I 
can  say  with  no  humbled  crest,  ‘Your  benefits  are  accepted:’ 
the  man  who  has  fought  not  ignobly  for  France  may  aspire 
to  the  hand  of  her  daughter.  Give  me  Valerie ;  as  to  her 
dot, — be  it  so,  Rochebriant, — it  will  pass  to  her  children.” 

“Alain  !  Alain  !  my  friend  !  my  son  ! —  but  if  you  fall." 

“Valerie  will  give  you  a  nobler  son.” 

Duplessis  moved  away,  sighing  heavily ;  but  he  said  no  more 
in  deprecation  of  Alain’s  martial  resolves. 

A  Frenchman,  however  practical,  however  worldly,  however 
philosophical  he  may  be,  who  does  not  sympathise  with  the 
follies  of  honour — who  does  not  concede  indulgence  to  the 
hot  blood  of  youth  when  he  says,  “  My  country  is  insulted 
and  her  banner  is  unfurled,”  may  certainly  be  a  man  of  ex¬ 
cellent  common-sense ;  but  if  such  men  had  been  in  the 
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majority,  Gaul  would  never  have  been  France — Gaul  would 
have  been  a  province  of  Germany. 

And  as  Duplessis  walked  homeward — he  the  calmest  and 
most  farseeing  of  all  authorities  on  the  Bourse — the  man  who, 
excepting  only  De  Mauleon  most  decidedly  deemed  the  cause 
of  the  war  a  blunder,  and  most  forebodingly  anticipated  its 
issues,  caught  the  prevalent  enthusiasm.  Everywhere  he  was 
stopped  by  cordial  hands,  everywhere  met  by  congratulating 
smiles.  “How  right  you  have  been,  Duplessis,  when  you 
have  laughed  at  those  who  have  said,  The  Emperor  is  ill, 
decrepit,  done  up.’  ” 

“  Vive  lEmpereurl  at  last  we  shall  be  face  to  face  with  those 
insolent  Prussians !  ” 

Before  he  arrived  at  his  home,  passing  along  the  Boulevards, 
greeted  by  all  the  groups  enjoying  the  cool  night  air  before  the 
cafh ,  Duplessis  had  caught  the  war  epidemic. 

Entering  his  hotel,  he  went  at  once  to  Valdrie’s  chamber. 
“  Sleep  well  to-night,  child  ;  Alain  has  told  me  that  he  adores 
thee,  and  if  he  will  go  to  the  war,  it  is  that  he  may  lay  his 
laurels  at  thy  feet.  Bless  thee,  my  child,  thou  couldst  not  have 
made  a  nobler  choice.” 

Whether,  after  these  words,  Valerie  slept  well  or  not  ’tis  not 
for  me  to  say ;  but  if  she  did  sleep,  I  venture  to  guess  that  her 
dreams  were  rose-coloured. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

All  the  earlier  part  of  that  next  day,  Graham  Vane  remained 
in-doors— a  lovely  day  at  Paris  that  8th  of  July,  and  with  that 
summer  day  all  hearts  at  Paris  were  in  unison.  Discontent  was 
charmed  into  enthusiasm — Belleville  and  Montmartre  forgot  the 
visions  of  Communism  and  Socialism  and  other  “  isms  ”  not  to 
be  realised  except  in  some  undiscovered  Atlantis  ! 
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The  Emperor  was  the  idol  of  the  day — the  names  of  Jules 
Favre  and  Gambetta  were  bywords  of  scorn.  Even  Armand 
Monnier,  still  out  of  work,  beginning  to  feel  the  pinch  of  want, 
and  fierce  for  any  revolution  that  might  turn  topsy-turvy  the 
conditions  of  labour, — even  Armand  Monnier  was  found  among 
groups  that  were  laying  immortelles  at  the  foot  of  the  column 
in  the  Place  Venddme,  and  heard  to  say  to  a  fellow  malcontent, 
with  eyes  uplifted  to  the  statue  of  the  First  Napoleon,  “  Do  you 
not  feel  at  this  moment  that  no  Frenchman  can  be  long  angry 
with  the  Little  Corporal  ?  He  denied  La  Liberty  but  he  gave 
La  Gloirel' 

Heeding  not  the  stir  of  the  world  without,  Graham  was 
compelling  into  one  resolve  the  doubts  and  scruples  which 
had  so  long  warred  against  the  heart  which  they  ravaged, 
but  could  not  wholly  subdue. 

The  conversations  with  Mrs.  Morley  and  Rochebriant  had 
placed  in  a  light  in  which  he  had  not  before  regarded  it,  the 
image  of  Isaura. 

He  had  reasoned  from  the  starting-point  of  his  love  for  her, 
and  had  sought  to  convince  himself  that  against  that  love  it 
was  his  duty  to  strive. 

But  now  a  new  question  was  addressed  to  his  conscience  as 
well  as  to  his  heart.  What  though  he  had  never  formally 
declared  to  her  his  affection — never,  in  open  words,  wooed  her 
as  his  own — never  even  hinted  to  her  the  hopes  of  a  union 
which  at  one  time  he  had  fondly  entertained, — still  was  it  true 
that  his  love  had  been  too  transparent  not  to  be  detected  by 
her,  and  not  to  have  led  her  on  to  return  it  ? 

Certainly  he  had,  as  we  know,  divined  that  he  was  not 
indifferent  to  her :  at  Enghien,  a  year  ago,  that  he  had  gained 
her  esteem,  and  perhaps  interested  her  fancy. 

We  know  also  how  he  had  tried  to  persuade  himself  that  the 
artistic  temperament,  especially  when  developed  in  women,  is 
too  elastic  to  suffer  the  things  of  real  life  to  have  lasting  in¬ 
fluence  over  happiness  or  sorrow, — that  in  the  pursuits  in  which 
her  thought  and  imagination  found  employ,  in  the  excitement  they 
sustained,  and  the  fame  to  which  they  conduced,  Isaura  would 
be  readily  consoled  for  ■  momentary  pang  of  disappointed 
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affection.  And  that  a  man  so  alien  as  himself,  both  by  nature 
and  by  habit,  from  the  artistic  world,  was  the  very  last  person 
who  could  maintain  deep  and  permanent  impression  on  her 
actual  life  or  her  ideal  dreams.  But  what  if,  as  he  gathered 
from  the  words  of  the  fair  American — what  if,  in  all  these 
assumptions,  he  was  wholly  mistaken  ?  What  if,  in  pre¬ 
viously  revealing  his  own  heart,  he  had  decoyed  hers — what 
if,  by  a  desertion  she  had  no  right  to  anticipate,  he  had 
blighted  her  future?  What  if  this  brilliant  child  of  genius 
could  love  as  warmly,  as  deeply,  as  enduringly  as  any  simple 
village  girl  to  whom  there  is  no  poetry  except  love  ?  If  this 
were  so — what  became  the  first  claim  on  his  honour,  his  con¬ 
science,  his  duty  ? 

The  force  which  but  a  few  days  ago  his  reasonings  had  given 
to  the  arguments  that  forbade  him  to  think  of  Isaura,  became 
weaker  and  weaker,  as  now  in  an  altered  mood  of  reflection  he 
re-summoned  and  re-weighed  them. 

All  those  prejudices — which  had  seemed  to  him  such  rational 
common-sense  truths,  when  translated  from  his  own  mind  into 
the  words  of  Lady  Janet’s  letter, — was  not  Mrs.  Morley  right  in 
denouncing  them  as  the  crotchets  of  an  insolent  egotism  ?  Was 
it  not  rather  to  the  favour  than  to  the  disparagement  of  Isaura, 
regarded  even  in  the  man’s  narrow-minded  view  of  woman’s 
dignity,  that  this  orphan  girl  could,  with  character  so  un¬ 
scathed,  pass  through  the  trying  ordeal  of  the  public  babble, 
the  public  gaze — command  alike  the  esteem  of  a  woman  so 
pure  as  Mrs.  Morley,  the  reverence  of  a  man  so  chivalrously 
sensitive  to  honour  as  Alain  de  Rochebriant  ? 

Musing  thus,  Graham’s  countenance  at  last  brightened — a 
glorious  joy  entered  into  and  possessed  him.  He  felt  as  a  man 
who  had  burst  asunder  the  swathes  and  trammels  which  had 
kept  him  galled  and  miserable  with  the  sense  of  captivity, 
and  from  which  some  wizard  spell  that  took  strength  from  his 
own  superstition  had  forbidden  to  struggle. 

He  was  free ! — and  that  freedom  was  rapture  ! — yes,  his  resolve 
was  taken. 

The  day  was  now  far  advanced.  He  should  have  just  time 
before  the  dinner  with  Duplessis  to  drive  to  A - ,  where  he 
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still  supposed  Isaura  resided.  How,  as  his  fiacre  rolled  along 
the  well-remembered  road — how  completely  he  lived  in  that 
world  of  romance  of  which  he  denied  himself  to  be  a  denizen. 

Arrived  at  the  little  villa,  he  found  it  occupied  only  by  work¬ 
men — it  was  under  repair.  No  one  could  tell  him  to  what 
residence  the  ladies  who  occupied  it  the  last  year  had  removed. 

“  I  shall  learn  from  Mrs.  Morley,”  thought  Graham,  and  at 
her  house  he  called  in  going  back,  but  Mrs.  Morley  was  not  at 
home  ;  he  had  only  just  time,  after  regaining  his  apartment,  to 
change  his  dress  for  the  dinner  to  which  he  was  invited.  As  it 
was,  he  arrived  late,  and  while  apologising  to  his  host  for  his 
want  of  punctuality,  his  tongue  faltered.  At  the  farther  end  of 
the  room  he  saw  a  face,  paler  and  thinner  than  when  he  had 
seen  it  last — a  face  across  which  a  something  of  grief  had  gone. 

The  servant  announced  that  dinner  was  served. 

“Mr.  Vane,”  said  Duplessis,  “will  you  take  into  dinner 
Mademoiselle  Cicogna  5 
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CHAPTER  I. 

AMONG  the  frets  and  checks  to  the  course  that  “  never  did 
run  smooth,”  there  is  one  which  is  sufficiently  frequent,  for 
many  a  reader  will  remember  the  irritation  it  caused  him.  You 
have  counted  on  a  meeting  with  the  beloved  one  unwitnessed 
by  others,  an  interchange  of  confessions  and  vows  which  others 
may  not  hear.  You  have  arranged  almost  the  words  in  which 
your  innermost  heart  is  to  be  expressed  ;  pictured  to  yourself 
the  very  looks  by  which  those  words  will  have  their  sweetest 
reply.  The  scene  you  have  thus  imagined  appears  to  you  vivid 
and  distinct,  as  if  foreshown  in  a  magic  glass.  And  suddenly, 
after  long  absence,  the  meeting  takes  place  in  the  midst  of 
a  common  companionship:  nothing  that  you  wished  to  say  can 
be  said.  The  scene  you  pictured  is  painted  out  by  the  irony 
of  Chance;  and  groups  and  backgrounds  of  which  you  had  netfer 
dreamed  start  forth  from  the  disappointing  canvas.  Happy  if 
that  be  all  !  But  sometimes,  by  a  strange,  subtle  intuition,  you 
feel  that  the  person  herself  is  changed  ;  and  sympathetic  with 
that  change,  a  terrible  chill  comes  over  your  own  heart. 

Before  Graham  had  taken  his  seat  at  the  table  beside  Isaura, 
he  felt  that  she  was  changed  to  him.  He  felt  it  by  her  very 
touch  as  their  hands  met  at  the  first  greeting, — by  the  tone  of 
her  voice  in  the  few  words  that  passed  between  them, — by  the 
absence  of  all  glow  in  the  smile  which  had  once  lit  up  her  face, 
as  a  burst  of  sunshine  lights  up  a  day  in  spring,  and  gives  a 
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richer  gladness  of  colour  to  all  its  blooms.  Once  seated  side 
by  side  they  remained  for  some  moments  silent.  Indeed  it 
would  have  been  rather  difficult  for  anything  less  than  the 
wonderful  intelligence  of  lovers  between  whom  no  wall  can 
prevent  the  stolen  interchange  of  tokens,  to  have  ventured 
private  talk  of  their  own  amid  the  excited  converse  which 
seemed  all  eyes,  all  tongues,  all  ears,  admitting  no  one  present 
to  abstract  himself  from  the  common  emotion.  Englishmen 
do  not  recognise  the  old  classic  law  which  limited  the  number 
of  guests  where  banquets  are  meant  to  be  pleasant,  to  that 
of  the  Nine  Muses.  They  invite  guests  so  numerous,  and  so 
shy  of  launching  talk  across  the  table,  that  you  may  talk  tc 
the  person  next  to  you  not  less  secure  from  listeners  than 
you  would  be  in  talking  with  the  stranger  whom  you  met  at 
a  well  in  the  Sahara.  It  is  not  so,  except  on  state  occasions, 
at  Paris.  Difficult  there  to  retire  into  solitude  with  your  next 
neighbour.  The  guests  collected  by  Duplessis  completed  with 
himself  the  number  of  the  Sacred  Nine  —  the  host,  Vaffirie. 
Rochebriant,  Graham,  Isaura,  Signora  Venosta,  La  Duchesse 

de  Tarascon,  the  wealthy  and  high-born  Imperialist,  Prince - , 

and  last  and  least,  one  who  shall  be  nameless. 

I  have  read  somewhere,  perhaps  in  one  of  the  books  which 
American  superstition  dedicates  to  the  mysteries  of  Spiritualism, 
how  a  gifted  seer,  technically  styled  medium,  sees  at  the  opera 
a  box  which  to  other  eyes  appears  untenanted  and  empty,  but 
to  him  is  full  of  ghosts,  well  dressed  in  costume  de  rtgle  gazing 
on  the  boards  and  listening  to  the  music.  Like  such  ghosts  are 
certain  beings  whom  I  call  Lookers-on.  Though  still  living, 
they  have  no  share  in  the  life  they  survey,  they  come  as  from 
another  world  to  hear  and  to  see  what  is  passing  in  ours.  In 
ours  they  lived  once,  but  that  troubled  sort  of  life  they  have 
survived.  Still  we  amuse  them  as  stage-players  and  puppets 
amuse  ourselves.  One  of  these  Lookers-on  completed  the  party 
at  the  house  of  Duplessis. 

How  lively,  how  animated,  the  talk  was  at  the  financier’s 
pleasant  table  that  day,  the  8th  of  July!  The  excitement  of 
the  coming  war  made  itself  loud  in  every  Gallic  voice,  and 
kindled  in  every  Gallic  eye.  Appeals  at  every  second  minute 
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were  made,  sometimes  courteous,  sometimes  sarcastic,  to  the 
Englishman  —  promising  son  of  an  eminent  statesman,  and 
native  of  a  country  in  which  France  is  always  coveting  an 
ally,  and  always  suspecting  an  enemy.  Certainly  Graham  could 
not  have  found  a  less  propitious  moment  for  asking  Isaura  if 
she  really  were  changed.  And  certainly  the  honour  of  Great 
Britain  was  never  less  ably  represented  (that  is  saying  a  great 
deal)  than  it  was  on  this  occasion  by  the  young  man  reared 
to  diplomacy  and  aspiring  to  Parliamentary  distinction.  He 
answered  all  questions  with  a  constrained  voice  and  an  insipid 
smile, — all  questions  pointedly  addressed  to  him  as  to  what 
demonstrations  of  admiring  sympathy  with  the  gallantry  of 
France  might  be  expected  from  the  English  Government  and 
people;  what  his  acquaintance  with  the  German  races  led  him 
to  suppose  would  be  the  effect  on  the  Southern  States  of  the 
first  defeat  of  the  Prussians  ;  whether  the  man  called  Moltke 
was  not  a  mere  strategist  on  paper,  a  crotchety  pedant;  whether, 
if  Belgium  became  so  enamoured  of  the  glories  of  France  as 
to  solicit  fusion  with  her  people,  England  would  have  a  right 
to  offer  any  objection, —  &c.  &c.  I  do  not  think  that  during 
that  festival  Graham  once  thought  one-millionth  so  much  about 
the  fates  of  Prussia  and  France  as  he  did  think  “Why  is 
that  girl  so  changed  to  me  ?  merciful  heaven  !  is  she  lost  to 
my  life  ?  ” 

By  training,  by  habit,  even  by  passion,  the  man  was  a  genuine 
politician,  cosmopolitan  as  well  as  patriotic,  accustomed  to 
consider  what  effect  every  vibration  in  that  balance  of  European 
power,  which  no  deep  thinker  can  despise,  must  have  on  the 
destinies  of  civilised  humanity,  and  on  those  of  the  nation  to 
which  he  belongs.  But  are  there  not  moments  in  life  when 
the  human  heart  suddenly  narrows  the  circumference  to  which 
its  emotions  are  extended  ?  As  the  ebb  of  a  tide,  it  retreats 
from  the  shores  it  had  covered  on  its  flow,  drawing  on  with 
contracted  waves  the  treasure-trove  it  has  selected  to  hoard 
amid  its  deeps. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

On  quitting  the  dining-room,  the  Duchesse  de  Tarascon  said 
to  her  host,  on  whose  arm  she  was  leaning,  “  Of  course  you  and 
I  must  go  with  the  stream.  But  is  not  all  the  fine  talk  that  has 
passed  to-day  at  your  table,  and  in  which  we  too  have  joined, 
a  sort  of  hypocrisy  ?  I  may  say  this  to  you  ;  I  would  say  it  to 
no  other.” 

“And  I  say  to  you,  Madame  la  Duchesse,  that  which  I 
would  say  to  no  other.  Thinking  over  it  as  I  sit  alone,  I 
find  myself  making  a  'terrible  hazard;’  but  when  I  go  abroad 
and  become  infected  by  the  general  enthusiasm,  I  pluck  up 
gaiety  of  spirit,  and  whisper  to  myself,  'True,  but  it  may 
be  an  enormous  gain.’  To  get  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
is  a  trifle  ;  but  to  check  in  our  next  neighbour  a  growth  which 
a  few  years  hence  would  overtop  us, — that  is  no  trifle.  And, 
be  the  gain  worth  the  hazard  or  not,  could  the  Emperor,  could 
any  Government  likely  to  hold  its  own  for  a  week,  have  declined 
to  take  the  chance  of  the  die  ?” 

The  Duchesse  mused  a  moment,  and  meanwhile  the  two 
seated  themselves  on  a  divan  in  the  corner  of  the  salon.  Then 
she  said  very  slowly — 

“  No  Government  that  held  its  tenure  on  popular  suffrage 
could  have  done  so.  But  if  the  Emperor  had  retained  the 
personal  authority  which  once  allowed  the  intellect  of  one 
man  to  control  and  direct  the  passions  of  many,  I  think  the 
war  would  have  been  averted.  I  have  reason  to  know  that  the 
Emperor  gave  his  emphatic  support  to  the  least  bellicose  members 
of  the  Council,  and  that  Gramont’s  speech  did  not  contain  the 
passage  that  precipitates  hostilities  when  the  Council  in  which 
it  was  framed  broke  up.  These  fatal  words  were  forced  upon 
him  by  the  temper  in  which  the  Ministers  found  the  Chamber, 
and  the  reports  of  the  popular  excitement  which  could  not  be 
resisted  without  imminent  danger  of  revolution.  It  is  Paris  that 
has  forced  the  war  on  the  Emperor.  But  enough  of  this  subject 
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What  must  be,  must,  and,  as  you  say,  the  gain  may  be  greater 
than  the  hazard.  I  come  to  something  else  you  whispered  to 
me  before  we  went  in  to  dinner, — a  sort  of  complaint  which 
wounds  me  sensibly.  You  say  I  had  assisted  to  a  choice  of 
danger  and  possibly  of  death  a  very  distant  connection  of  mine, 
who  might  have  been  a  very  near  connection  of  yours.  You 
mean  Alain  de  Rochebriant  ?” 

“Yes;  I  accept  him  as  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  my  only 
daughter.” 

“  I  am  so  glad,  not  for  your  sake  so  much  as  for  his.  No 
one  can  know  him  well  without  appreciating  in  him  the  finest 
qualities  of  the  finest  order  of  the  French  noble ;  but  having 
known  your  pretty  Valerie  so  long,  my  congratulations  are 
for  the  man  who  can  win  her.  Meanwhile,  hear  my  explana¬ 
tion  :  when  I  promised  Alain  any  interest  I  can  command 
for  the  grade  of  officer  in  a  regiment  of  Mobiles,  I  knew 
not  that  he  had  formed,  or  was  likely  to  form,  ties  or  duties 
to  keep  him  at  home.  I  withdraw  my  promise.” 

“  No,  Duchesse,  fulfil  it.  I  should  be  disloyal  indeed  if  I 
robbed  a  sovereign  under  whose  tranquil  and  prosperous  reign 
I  have  acquired,  with  no  dishonour,  the  fortune  which  Order 
proffers  to  Commerce,  of  one  gallant  defender  in  the  hour  of 
need.  And,  speaking  frankly,  if  Alain  were  really  my  son,  I 
think  I  am  Frenchman  enough  to  remember  that  France  is 
my  mother.” 

“  Say  no  more,  my  friend — say  no  more,”  cried  the  Duchesse, 
with  the  warm  blood  of  the  heart  rushing  through  all  the 
delicate  coatings  of  pearl-powder.  “  If  every  Frenchman  felt  as 
you  do  ;  if  in  this  Paris  of  ours  all  hostilities  of  class  may 
merge  in  the  one  thought  of  the  common  country  ;  if  in  French 
hearts  there  yet  thrills  the  same  sentiment  as  that  which,  in  the 
terrible  days  when  all  other  ties  were  rent  asunder,  revered 
France  as  mother,  and  rallied  her  sons  to  her  aid  against  the 
confederacy  of  Kurope, — why,  then,  we  need  not  grow  pale 
with  dismay  at  the  sight  of  a  Prussian  needle-gun.  Hist ! 
look  yonder:  is  not  that  a  tableau  of  Youth  in  Arcady  ? 
Worlds  rage  around,  and  Love,  unconcerned,  whispers  to 
Love!”  The  Duchesse  here  pointed  to  a  corner  of  the 
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adjoining  ro~>m  in  which  Alain  and  Valerie  sat  apart,  he 
whispering  into  her  ear:  her  cheek  downcast,  and,  even  seen 
at  that  distance,  brightened  by  the  delicate  tenderness  of  its 
blushes. 


CHAPTER  III. 

BUT  in  that  small  assembly  there  were  two  who  did  not 
attract  the  notice  of  Duplessis  or  of  the  lady  of  the  Imperial 

Court.  While  the  Prince - and  the  placid  Looker-on  were 

engaged  at  a  contest  of  ecartt ’  with  the  lively  Venosta,  for 
the  gallery,  interposing  criticisms  and  admonitions,  Isaura  was 
listlessly  turning  over  a  collection  of  photographs,  strewed  on 
a  table  that  stood  near  to  an  open  window  in  the  remoter 
angle  of  the  room,  communicating  with  a  long  and  wide 
balcony  filled  partially  with  flowers  and  overlooking  the 
Champs  Elysees,  softly  lit  up  by  the  innumerable  summer 
stars.  Suddenly  a  whisper,  the  command  of  which  she  could 
not  resist,  thrilled  through  her  ear,  and  sent  the  blood  rushing 
back  to  her  heart. 

“  Do  you  remember  that  evening  at  Enghien  ?  how  I  said 
that  our  imagination  could  not  carry  us  beyond  the  question 
whether  we  two  should  be  gazing  together  that  night  twelve 
months  on  that  star  which  each  of  us  had  singled  out  from 
the  hosts  of  heaven?  That  was  the  8th  of  July.  It  is  the 
8th  of  July  once  more.  Come  and  seek  for  our  chosen  star 
— come.  I  have  something  to  say,  which  say  I  must. 
Come.” 

Mechanically,  as  it  were, — mechanically,  as  they  tell  us  the 
Somnambulist  obeys  the  Mesmeriser, — Isaura  obeyed  that  sum¬ 
mons.  In  a  kind  of  dreamy  submission  she  followed  his  steps, 
and  found  herself  on  the  balcony,  flowers  around  her  and  stars 
above,  by  the  side  of  the  man  who  had  been  to  her  that  being 
ever  surrounded  by  flowers  and  lighted  by  stars, — the  ideal  of 
Romance  to  the  heart  of  virgin  Woman. 

“  Isaura,”  said  the  Englishman,  softly.  At  the  sound  of  her 
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own  name  for  the  first  time  heard  from  those  lips,  every  nerve 
in  her  frame  quivered.  “  Isaura,  I  have  tried  to  live  without  you. 

I  cannot.  You  are  all  in  all  to  me  :  without  you  it  seems  to 
me  as  if  earth  had  no  flowers,  and  even  heaven  had  withdrawn 
its  stars.  Are  there  differences  between  us,  differences  of  taste, 
of  sentiments,  of  habits,  of  thought  ?  Only  let  me  hope  that 
you  can  love  me  a  tenth  part  so  much  as  I  love  you,  and  such 
differences  cease  to  be  discord.  Love  harmonises  all  sounds, 
blends  all  colours  into  its  own  divine  oneness  of  heart  and  soul. 
Look  up  !  is  not  the  star  which  this  time  last  year  invited  our 
gaze  above,  is  it  not  still  there  ?  Does  it  not  still  invite  our 
gaze  ?  Isaura,  speak  !  ” 

“  Hush,  hush,  hush,” — the  girl  could  say  no  more,  but  she 
recoiled  from  his  side. 

The  recoil  did  not  wound  him  :  there  was  no  hate  in  it.  He 
advanced,  he  caught  her  hand,  and  continued,  in  one  of  those 
voices  which  become  so  musical  in  summer  nights  under  starry 
skies — 

“  Isaura,  there  is  one  name  which  I  can  never  utter  without  a 
reverence  due  to  the  religion  which  binds  earth  to  heaven — 
a  name  which  to  man  should  be  the  symbol  of  life  cheered 
and  beautified,  exalted,  hallowed.  That  name  is  ‘wife.’  Will 
you  take  that  name  from  me  ?  ” 

And  still  Isuara  made  no  reply.  She  stood  mute,  and  cold,  and 
rigid  as  a  statue  of  marble.  At  length,  as  if  consciousness  had  been 
arrested  and  was  struggling  back,  she  sighed  heavily,  and  passed 
her  hands  slowly  over  her  forehead. 

“  Mockery,  mockery,”  she  said  then,  with  a  smile  half  bitter, 
half  plaintive,  on  her  colourless  lips.  “  Did  you  wait  to  ask  me 
that  question  till  you  knew  what  my  answer  must  be  ?  I  have 
pledged  the  name  of  wife  to  another.” 

“  No,  no  ;  you  say  that  to  rebuke,  to  punish  me  !  Unsay  it ! 
unsay  it !  ” 

Isaura  beheld  the  anguish  of  his  face  with  bewildered  eyes. 

“  How  can  my  words  pain  you  ?  ”  she  said,  drearily.  “Did  you 

II  )t  write  that  I  had  unfitted  myself  to  be  wife  to  you  ?  ” 

“  1  ?  ” 

“  That  I  had  left  behind  me  the  peaceful  immunities  of 
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private  life?  I  felt  you  were  so  right!  Yes!  I  am  affianced 
to  one  who  thinks  that  in  spite  of  that  misfortune - ” 

"  Stop,  I  command  you — stop  !  You  saw  my  letter  to  Mrs. 
Morley.  I  have  not  had  one  moment  free  from  torture  and 
remorse  since  I  wrote  it.  But  whatever  in  that  letter  you 
might  justly  resent - ” 

“  I  did  not  resent - •” 

Graham  heard  not  the  interruption,  but  hurried  on.  “You 
would  forgive  could  you  read  my  heart.  No  matter.  Every 
sentiment  in  that  letter,  except  those  which  conveyed  admira¬ 
tion,  I  retract.  Be  mine,  and  instead  of  presuming  to  check  in 
you  the  irresistible  impulse  of  genius  to  the  first  place  in  the  head 
or  the  heart  of  the  world,  I  will  teach  myself  to  encourage,  to 
share,  to  exult  in  it.  Do  you  know  what  a  difference  there  is 
between  the  absent  one  and  the  present  one — between  the  dis¬ 
tant  image  against  whom  our  doubts,  our  fears,  our  suspicions, 
raise  up  hosts  of  imaginary  giants,  barriers  of  visionary  walls, 
and  the  beloved  face  before  the  sight  of  which  the  hosts  are  fled> 
the  walls  are  vanished?  Isaura,  we  meet  again.  You  know 
now  from  my  own  lips  that  I  love  you.  I  think  your  lips  will 
not  deny  that  you  love  me.  You  say  that  you  are  affianced  to 
another.  Tell  the  man  frankly,  honestly,  that  you  mistook 
your  heart.  It  is  not  yours  to  give.  Save  yourself,  save  him, 
from  a  union  in  which  there  can  be  no  happiness.” 

“  It  is  too  late,”  said  Isaura,  with  hollow  tones,  but  with  no 
trace  of  vacillating  weakness  on  her  brow  and  lips.  “  Did  I  say 
now  to  that  other  one,  ‘  I  break  the  faith  that  I  pledged  to  you,’ 
I  should  kill  him,  body  and  soul.  Slight  thing  though  I  be,  to 
him  I  am  all  in  all ;  to  you,  Mr.  Vane,  to  you  a  memory — the 
memory  of  one  whom  a  year,  perhaps  a  month,  hence,  you  will 
rejoice  to  think  you  have  escaped.” 

She  passed  from  him — passed  away  from  the  flowers  and  the 
starlight  ;  and  when  Graham, — recovering  from  the  stun  of  her 
crushing  words,  and  with  the  haughty  mien  and  step  of  the  man 
who  goes  forth  from  the  ruin  of  his  hopes,  leaning  for  support 
upon  his  pride, — when  Graham  re-entered  the  room,  all  the 
guests  had  departed  save  only  Alain,  who  was  still  exchanging 
whispered  words  with  Valerie. 
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The  next  day,  at  the  hour  appointed,  Graham  entered 
Alain’s  apartment.  “  I  am  glad  to  tell  you,”  said  the  Marquis, 
gaily,  “  that  the  box  has  arrived,  and  we  will  very  soon  examine 
its  contents.  Breakfast  claims  precedence.”  During  the  meal 
Alain  was  in  gay  spirits,  and  did  not  at  first  notice  the  gloomy 
countenance  and  abstracted  mood  of  his  guest.  At  length, 
surprised  at  the  dull  response  to  his  lively  sallies  on  the  part 
of  a  man  generally  so  pleasant  in  the  frankness  of  his  speech, 
and  the  cordial  ring  of  his  sympathetic  laugh,  it  occurred  to 
him  that  the  change  in  Graham  must  be  ascribed  to  something 
that  had  gone  wrong  in  the  meeting  with  Isaura  the  evening 
before  ;  and  remembering  the  curtness  with  which  Graham  had 
implied  disinclination  to  converse  about  the  fair  Italian,  he  felt 
perplexed  how  to  reconcile  the  impulse  of  his  good  nature  with 
the  discretion  imposed  on  his  good-breeding.  At  all  events, 
a  compliment  to  the  lady  whom  Graham  had  so  admired  could 
do  no  harm. 

"  How  well  Mademoiselle  Cicogna  looked  last  night !  " 

“Did  she?  It  seemed  to  me  that,  in  health  at  least,  she 
did  not  look  very  well.  Have  you  heard  what  day  M.  Thiers 
will  speak  on  the  war  ?  ” 

“Thiers?  No.  Who  cares  about  Thiers?  Thank  heaven 
his  day  is  past !  I  don’t  know  any  unmarried  woman  in  Paris, 
not  even  Valerie — I  mean  Mademoiselle  Duplessis — who  has  so 
exquisite  a  taste  in  dress  as  Mademoiselle  Cicogna.  Generally 
speaking,  the  taste  of  a  female  author  is  atrocious.” 

“Really  T  did  not  observe  her. dress.  I  am  no  critic  on 
subjects  so  dainty  as  the  dress  of  ladies,  or  the  tastes  of  female 
authors.  ” 

“  Pardon  me,”  said  the  beau  Marquis,  gravely.  “  As  to  dress, 
I  think  that  is  so  essential  a  thing  in  the  mind  of  woman,  that 
no  man  who  cares  about  women  ought  to  disdain  critical  study 
of  it.  In  woman,  refinement  of  character  is  never  found  in 
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vulgarity  of  dress.  I  have  only  observed  that  truth  since 
I  came  up  from  Bretagne.” 

“  I  presume,  my  dear  Marquis,  that  you  may  have  read  in 
.Bretagne  books  which  very  few  not  being  professed  scholars 
have  ever  read  at  Paris ;  and  possibly  you  may  remember  that 
Horace  ascribes  the  most  exquisite  refinement  in  dress,  denoted 
by  the  untranslatable  words,  ‘  simplex  munditiis to  a  lady  who 
was  not  less  distinguished  by  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which 
she  could  change  her  affection.  Of  course  that  allusion  does 
not  apply  to  Mademoiselle  Cicogna,  but  there  are  many  other 
exquisitely  dressed  ladies  at  Paris  of  whom  an  ill-fated  admirer 

“  ‘  (idem 

Mutatosque  deos  debit.’ 

Now,  with  your  permission,  we  will  adjourn  to  the  box  of 
letters.” 

The  box  being  produced  and  unlocked,  Alain  looked  with 
conscientious  care  at  its  contents  before  he  passed  over  to 
Graham’s  inspection  a  few  epistles,  in  which  the  Englishman 
immediately  detected  the  same  handwriting  as  that  of  the 
letter  from  Louise  which  Richard  King  had  bequeathed 
to  him. 

They  were  arranged  and  numbered  chronologically. 

Letter  I. 

“  Dear  M.  LE  Marquis, — How  can  I  thank  you  sufficiently 
for  obtaining  and  remitting  to  me  those  certificates  ?  You  are 
too  aware  of  the  unhappy  episode  in  my  life  not  to  know  how 
inestimable  is  the  service  you  render  me.  I  am  saved  all 
further  molestation  from  the  man  who  had  indeed  no  right 
over  my  freedom,  but  whose  persecution  might  compel  me 
to  the  scandal  and  disgrace  of  an  appeal  to  the  law  for  pro¬ 
tection,  and  the  avowal  of  the  illegal  marriage  into  which  I 
was  duped.  I  would  rather  be  torn  limb  from  limb  by  wild 
horses,  like  the  Queen  in  the  history  books,  than  dishonour 
myself  and  the  ancestry  which  I  may  at  least  claim  on  the 
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mother’s  side,  jay  proclaiming  that  I  had  lived  with  that  low 
Englishman  as  his  wife,  when  I  was  only — O  heavens,  I  cannot 
conclude  the  sentence  ! 

“  No,  Mons.  le  Marquis,  I  am  in  no  want  of  the  pecuniary 
aid  you  so  generously  wish  to  press  on  me.  Though  I  know 
not  where  to  address  my  poor  dear  uncle, — though  I  doubt, 
even  if  I  did,  whether  I  could  venture  to  confide  to  him  the 
secret  known  only  to  yourself  as  to  the  name  I  now  bear — and 
if  he  hear  of  me  at  all  he  must  believe  me  dead, — yet  I  have 
enough  left  of  the  money  he  last  remitted  to  me  for  present 
support ;  and  when  that  fails,  I  think,  what  with  my  knowledge 
of  English  and  such  other  slender  accomplishments  as  I  possess, 
I  could  maintain  myself  as  a  teacher  or  governess  in  some 
German  family.  At  all  events,  I  will  write  to  you  again  soon, 
and  I  entreat  you  to  let  me  know  all  you  can  learn  about 
my  uncle.  I  feel  so  grateful  to  you  for  your  just  disbelief 
of  the  horrible  calumny  which  must  be  so  intolerably  galling 
to  a  man  so  proud,  and,  whatever  his  errors,  so  incapable 
of  a  baseness. 

“  Direct  to  me  Paste  rest  ante,  Augsburg. 

“Yours  with  all  consideration, 

«_ _ » 

"  • 


Letter  IL 

( Seven  months  after  the  date  of  Letter  I.) 

“Augsburg. 

“Dear  M.  le  Marquis, — I  thank  you  for  your  kind  little 
note  informing  me  of  the  pains  you  have  taken,  as  yet  with  no 
result,  to  ascertain  what  has  become  of  my  unfortunate  uncle. 
My  life  since  I  last  wrote,  has  been  a  very  quiet  one.  I  have 
been  teaching  among  a  few  families  here  ;  and  among  my  pupils 
are  two  little  girls  of  very  high  birth.  They  have  taken  so  great 
a  fancy  to  me  that  their  mother  has  just  asked  me  to  come  and 
reside  at  their  house  as  governess.  What  wonderfully  kind 
hearts  those  Germans  have, — so  simple,  so  truthful !  They  raise 
no  troublesome  questions, — accept  my  own  story  implicitly  * 
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Here  follow  a  few  commonplace  sentences  about  the  German 
character,  and  a  postscript.  "  I  go  into  my  new  home  next 
week.  When  you  hear  more  of  my  uncle,  direct  to  me  at  the 
Countess  von  Rudesheim,  Schloss  N - M - ,  near  Berlin.” 

“Rudesheim!”  Could  this  be  the  relation,  possibly  the  wife, 
of  the  Count  von  Rudesheim  with  whom  Graham  had  formed 
acquaintance  last  year  ? 

Letter  III: 

( Between  three  and  four  years  after  the  date  of  the  last.) 

“YOU  startle  me  indeed,  dear  M.  le  Marquis.  My  uncle 
said  to  have  been  recognised  in  Algeria  under  another  name, 
a  soldier  in  the  Algerine  army  ?  My  dear,  proud,  luxurious 
uncle !  Ah,  I  cannot  believe  it,  any  more  than  you  do  :  but 
I  long  eagerly  for  such  further  news  as  you  can  learn  of  him. 
,For  myself,  I  shall  perhaps  surprise  you  when  I  say  I  am 
about  to  be  married.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  amiable  kind¬ 
ness  I  have  received  from  the  Rudesheims  since  I  have  been  in 
their  house.  For  the  last  year  especially  I  have  been  treated 
on  equal  terms  as  one  of  the  family.  Among  the  habitual 
visitors  at  the  house  is  a  gentleman  of  noble  birth,  but  not 
of  rank  too  high,  nor  of  fortune  too  great,  to  make  a  marriage 
with  the  French  widowed  governess  a  mesalliance.  I  am  sure 
that  he  loves  me  sincerely ;  and  he  is  the  only  man  I  ever 
met  whose  love  I  have  cared  to  win.  We  are  to  be  married 
in  the  course  of  the  year.  Of  course  he  is  ignorant  of  my 
painful  history,  and  will  never  learn  it.  And  after  all,  Louise 

D - is  dead.  In  the  home  to  which  I  am  about  to  remove, 

there  is  no  probability  that  the  wretched  Englishman  can  ever 
cross  my  path.  My  secret  is  as  safe  with  you  as  in  the 

grave  that  holds  her  whom  in  the  name  of  Louise  D - 

you  once  loved.  Henceforth  I  shall  trouble  you  no  more  with 
my  letters;  but  if  you  hear  anything  decisively  authentic  of  my 
uncle’s  fate,  write  me  a  line  at  any  time,  directed  as  before  to 
Madame  M - ,  enclosed  to  the  Countess  von  Rudesheim. 

“  And  accept,  for  all  the  kindness  you  have  ever  shown  me, 
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as  to  one  whom  y  did  not  disdain  to  call  a  kinswoman,  the 
assurance  of  my  undying  gratitude.  In  the  alliance  she  now 
makes,  your  kinswoman  does  not  discredit  the  name  through 
which  she  is  connected  with  the  yet  loftier  line  of  Rochebriant.” 

To  this  letter  the  late  Marquis  had  appended  in  pencil.  “  Of 
course  a  Rochebriant  never  denies  the  claim  of  a  kinswoman,  even 
though  a  drawing-master’s  daughter.  Beautiful  creature,  Louise, 
but  a  termagant !  I  could  not  love  Venus  if  she  were  a  termagant. 
L.’s  head  turned  by  the  unlucky  discovery  that  her  mother  was 
noble.  In  one  form  or  other,  every  woman  has  the  same  disease 
— vanity.  Name  of  her  intended  not  mentioned — easily  found 
out.” 

The  next  letter  was  dated  May  7,  1859,  on  black-edged 
paper,  and  contained  but  these  lines:  “I  was  much  comforted 
by  your  kind  visit  yesterday,  dear  Marquis.  My  affliction  has 
been  heavy :  but  for  the  last  two  years  my  poor  husband’d* 
conduct  has  rendered  my  life  unhappy,  and  I  am  recovering 
the  shock  of  his  sudden  death.  It  is  true  that  I  and  the 
children  are  left  very  ill  provided  for ;  but  I  cannot  accept 
your  generous  offer  of  aid.  Have  no  fear  as  to  my  future 
fate.  Adieu,  my  dear  Marquis!  This  will  reach  you  just 
before  you  start  for  Naples.  Bon  voyage.”  There  was  no 
address  on  this  note — no  postmark  on  the  envelope — evidently 
sent  by  hand. 

The  last  note,  dated  1861,  March  20,  was  briefer  than  its 
predecessor.  “  I  have  taken  your  advice  dear  Marquis  ;  and, 
overcoming  all  scruples,  I  have  accepted  his  kind  offer,  on 
the  condition  that  I  am  never  to  be  taken  to  England.  I 
had  no  option  in  this  marriage.  I  can  now  own  to  you 
that  my  poverty  had  become  urgent. — Yours,  with  inalienable 
gratitude,  - 

This  last  note,  too,  was  without  postmark,  and  as  evidently 
sent  by  hand. 

“There  are  no  other  letters,  then,  from  this  writer?”  asked 
Graham  ;  “and  no  further  clue  as  to  her  existence  ?” 

“None  that  I  have  discovered;  and  I  see  now  why  I  preserved 
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these  letters.  There  is  nothing  in  their  contents  not  creditable 
to  my  poor  father.  They  show  how  capable  he  was  of  good- 
natured  disinterested  kindness  towards  even  a  distant  relation 
of  whom  he  could  certainly  not  have  been  proud,  judging  not 
only  by  his  own  pencilled  note,  or  by  the  writer’s  condition 
as  a  governess,  but  by  her  loose  sentiments  as  to  the  marriage 
tie.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  who  she  could  be.  I  never 
at  least  heard  of  one  connected,  however  distantly,  with  my 
family,  whom  I  could  identify  with  the  writer  of  these  letters.” 

“  I  may  hold  them  a  short  time  in  my  possession  ?  ” 

“Pardon  me  a  preliminary  question.  If  I  may  venture  to 
form  a  conjecture,  the  object  of  your  search  must  be  connected 
with  your  countryman,  whom  the  lady  politely  calls  the  *  wretched 
Englishman;’  but  I  own  I  should  not  like  to  lend,  through 
these  letters,  a  pretence  to  any  steps  that  may  lead  to  a  scandal 
in  which  my  father’s  name  or  that  of  any  member  of  my  family 
could  be  mixed  up.” 

“  Marquis,  it  is  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  all  scandal  that 
I  ask  you  to  trust  these  letters  to  my  discretion.” 

“  Foi  de  gentilho mine  ?” 

“  Foi  de  gentilhomme  !  ” 

“Take  them.  When  and  where  shall  we  meet  again  ?** 

“  Soon,  I  trust ;  but  I  must  leave  Paris  this  evening.  I  am 
bound  to  Berlin  in  quest  of  this  Countess  von  Rudesheim  :  and 
I  fear  that  in  a  very  few  days  intercourse  between  France  and 
the  German  frontier  will  be  closed  upon  travellers.” 

After  a  few  more  words  not  worth  recording,  the  two  young 
men  shook  hands  and  parted. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

It  was  with  an  interest  languid  and  listless  indeed,  compared 
with  that  which  he  would  have  felt  a  day  before,  that  Graham 
mused  over  the  remarkable  advances  toward  the  discovery  of 
Louise  Duval  which  were  made  in  the  letters  he  had  perused. 
She  had  married,  then,  first  a  foreigner,  whom  she  spoke  of  as 
noble,  and  whose  name  and  residence  could  be  easily  found 
through  the  Countess  von  Rudesheim.  The  marriage  did  not 
seem  to  have  been  a  happy  one.  Left  a  widow  in  reduced 
circumstances,  she  had  married  again,  evidently  without  affec¬ 
tion.  She  was  living  so  late  as  1861,  and  she  had  children  living 
in  1859:  was  the  child  referred  to  by  Richard  King  one 
of  them  ? 

The  tone  and  style  of  the  letters  served  to  throw  some  light 
on  the  character  of  the  writer  :  they  evinced  pride,  stubborn 
self-will,  and  unamiable  hardness  of  nature  ;  but  her  rejection 
of  all  pecuniary  aid  from  a  man  like  the  late  Marquis  de 
Rochebriant  betokened  a  certain  dignity  of  sentiment.  She 
was  evidently,  whatever  her  strange  ideas  about  her  first 
marriage  with  Richard  King,  no  vulgar  woman  of  gallantry ; 
and  there  must  have  been  some  sort  of  charm  about  her  to 
have  excited  a  friendly  interest  in  a  kinsman  so  remote,  and 
a  man  of  pleasure  so  selfish,  as  her  high-born  correspondent. 

But  what  now,  so  far  as  concerned  his  own  happiness,  was  the 
hope,  the  probable  certainty,  of  a  speedy  fulfilment  of  the  trust 
bequeathed  to  him  ?  Whether  the  result,  in  the  death  of  the 
mother,  and  more  especially  of  the  child,  left  him  rich,  or,  it 
the  last  survived,  reduced  his  fortune  to  a  modest  independence, 
Isaura  was  equally  lost  to  him,  and  fortune  became  valueless. 
But  his  first  emotions  on  recovering  from  the  shock  of  hearing 
from  Isaura’s  lips  that  she  was  irrevocably  affianced  to  another, 
were  not  those  of  self-reproach.  They  were  those  of  intense 
bitterness  against  her  who,  if  really  so  much  attached  to  him 
as  he  had  been  led  to  hope,  could  within  so  brief  a  time  reconcile 
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her  heart  to  marriage  with  another.  This  bitterness  was  no 
doubt  unjust;  but  I  believe  it  to  be  natural  to  men  of  a  nature 
so  proud  and  of  affections  so  intense  as  Graham’s,  under  similar 
defeats  of  hope.  Resentment  is  the  first  impulse  in  a  man  loving 
with  the  whole  ardour  of  his  soul,  rejected,  no  matter  why 
or  wherefore,  by  the  woman  by  whom  he  had  cause  to  believe 
he  himself  was  beloved ;  and  though  Graham’s  standard  of 
honour  was  certainly  the  reverse  of  low,  yet  man  does  not 
view  honour  in  the  same  light  as  woman  does,  when  involved 
in  analogous  difficulties  of  position.  Graham  conscientiously 
thought  that  if  Isaura  so  loved  him  as  to  render  distasteful  an 
engagement  to  another  which  could  only  very  recently  have 
been  contracted,  it  would  be  more  honourable  frankly  so  to 
tell  the  accepted  suitor  than  to  leave  him  in  ignorance  that 
her  heart  was  estranged.  But  these  engagements  are  very 
solemn  things  with  girls  like  Isaura,  and  hers  was  no  ordinary 
obi  igation  of  woman-honour.  Had  the  accepted  one  been 
superior  in  rank — fortune  —  all  that  flatters  the  ambition  of 
woman  in  the  choice  of  marriage  ;  had  he  been  resolute,  and 
strong,  and  self-dependent  amid  the  trials  and  perils  of  life, 
— then  possibly  the  woman’s  honour  might  find  excuse  in 
escaping  the  penalties  of  its  pledge.  But  the  poor,  ailing, 
infirm,  morbid  boy-poet,  who  looked  to  her  as  his  saving 
angel  in  body  in  mind,  and  soul — to  say  to  him,  “  Give  me 
back  my  freedom,”  would  be  to  abandon  him  to  death  and 
to  sin.  But  Graham  could  not  of  course  divine  why  what 
he  as  a  man  thought  right  was  to  Isaura  as  woman  impossible  : 
and  he  returned  to  his  old  prejudiced  notion  that  there  is  no 
real  depth  and  ardour  of  affection  for  human  lovers  in  the 
poetess  whose  mind  and  heart  are  devoted  to  the  creation  of 
imaginary  heroes.  Absorbed  in  reverie,  he  took  his  way 
slowly  and  with  downcast  looks  towards  the  British  embassy, 
at  which  it  was  well  to  ascertain  whether  the  impending  war 
yet  necessitated  special  passports  for  Germany. 

“  Bon  jour,  cher  ami  j  said  a  pleasant  voice  ;  “  and  how  long 
have  you  been  at  Paris  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  my  dear  M.  Savarin  !  charmed  to  see  you  looking  so 
well !  Madame  well  too,  I  trust  ?  My  kindest  regards  to 
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her.  I  have  been  in  Paris  but  a  day  or  two,  and  I  leave  this 
evening.” 

“  So  soon  ?  The  war  frightens  you  away,  I  suppose.  Which 
way  are  you  going  now  ?  ” 

“To  the  British  embassy.” 

“  Well,  I  will  go  with  you  so  far — it  is  in  my  own  direction. 
I  have  to  call  at  the  charming  Italian’s  with  congratulations — 
on  news  I  only  heard  this  morning.” 

“  You  mean  Mademoiselle  Cicogna — and  the  news  that 
demands  congratulations— her  approaching  marriage  !  ” 

“ Mon  Dieu  !  when  could  you  have  heard  of  that  ?  ” 

“  Last  night  at  the  house  of  M.  Duplessis.” 

“  Parbleu  !  I  shall  scold  her  well  for  confiding  to  her  new 
friend  Valerie  the  secret  she  kept  from  her  old  friends,  my  wife 
and  myself.” 

“  By  the  way,”  said  Graham,  with  a  tone  of  admirably-feigned 
indifference,  “  who  is  the  happy  man  ?  That  part  of  the  secret 
I  did  not  hear.” 

“  Can’t  you  guess  ?  ” 

“No.” 

“  Gustave  Rameau.” 

“Ah!”  Graham  almost  shrieked,  so  sharp  and  shrill  was  his 
cry.  “  Ah  !  I  ought  indeed  to  have  guessed  that !  ” 

“Madame  Savarin,  I  fancy,  helped  to  make  up  the  marriage. 

I  hope  it  may  turn  out  well  ;  certainly  it  will  be  his  salvation. 
May  it  be  for  her  happiness  !  ” 

“  No  doubt  of  that !  Two  poets — born  for  each  other,  I 
daresay.  Adieu,  my  dear  Savarin !  Here  we  are  at  the 
embassy." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

That  evening  Graham  found  himself  in  the  coupt  of  the 
express  train  to  Strasbourg.  He  had  sent  to  engage  the 
whole  coup£  to  himself,  but  that  was  impossible.  One 

place  was  bespoken  as  far  as  C - ,  after  which  Graham 

might  prosecute  his  journey  alone  on  paying  for  the  three 
places. 

When  he  took  his  seat  another  man  was  in  the  further 
corner  whom  he  scarcely  noticed.  The  train  shot  rapidly 
on  for  some  leagues.  Profound  silence  in  the  coupt,  save 
at  moments  those  heavy  impatient  sighs  that  came  from 
the  very  depths  of  the  heart,  and  of  which  he  who  sighs  is 
unconscious,  burst  from  the  Englishman’s  lips,  and  drew  on 
him  the  observant  side-glance  of  his  fellow-traveller. 

At  length  the  fellow-traveller  said  in  very  good  English, 
though  with  French  accent,  “  Would  you  object,  sir,  to  my 
lighting  my  little  carriage-lantern  ?  I  am  in  the  habit  of 
reading  in  the  night  train,  and  the  wretched  lamp  they  give 
us  does  not  permit  that.  But  if  you  wish  to  sleep,  and 
my  lantern  would  prevent  you  doing  so,  consider  my  request 
unasked.  ” 

“You  are  most  courteous,  sir.  Pray  light  your  lantern — that 
will  not  interfere  with  my  sleep.” 

As  Graham  thus  answered,  far  away  from  the  place  and  the 
moment  as  his  thoughts  were,  it  yet  faintly  struck  him  that  he 
had  heard  that  voice  before. 

The  man  produced  a  small  lantern,  which  he  attached  to  the 
window-sill,  and  drew  forth  from  a  small  leathern  bag  sundry 
newspapers  and  pamphlets.  Graham  flung  himself  back,  and 
in  a  minute  or  so  again  came  his  sigh.  “  Allow  me  to  offer 
you  those  evening  journals — you  may  not  have  had  time  to 
read  them  before  starting,”  said  the  fellow-traveller,  leaning 
forward,  and  extending  the  newspapers  with  one  hand,  while 
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with  the  other  he  lifted  his  lantern.  Graham  turned,  and 
the  faces  of  the  two  men  were  close  to  each  other — Graham 
with  his  travelling-cap  drawn  over  his  brows,  the  other  with 
head  uncovered. 

“  Monsieur  Lebeau  !  ” 

“ Bon  soir,  Mr.  Lamb!” 

Again  silence  for  a  moment  or  so.  Monsieur  Lebeau  then 
bi  oke  it — 

u  I  think,  Mr.  Lamb,  that  in  better  society  than  that  of 
the  Faubourg  Montmartre  you  are  known  under  another 
name.” 

Graham  had  no  heart  then  for  the  stage-play  of  a  part,  and 
answered,  with  quiet  haughtiness,  “  Possibly — and  what  name  ?  ” 

“  Graham  Vane.  And,  sir,”  continued  Lebeau,  with  a 
haughtiness  equally  quiet,  but  somewhat  more  menacing, 
“  since  we  two  gentlemen  find  ourselves  thus  close,  do  I 
ask  too  much  if  I  inquire  why  you  condescend  to  seek 
my  acquaintance  in  disguise?” 

“  Monsieur  le  Vicomte  de  Mauleon,  when  you  talk  of 
disguise,  is  it  too  much  to  inquire  why  my  acquaintance  was 
accepted  by  Monsieur  Lebeau  ?  ” 

“  Ha !  Then  you  confess  that  it  was  Victor  de  Mauldon 
whom  you  sought  when  you  first  visited  the  Cafi  Jean 
Jacques  ?  ” 

“  Frankly  I  confess  it.” 

Monsieur  Lebeau  drew  himself  back,  and  seemed  to  reflect. 

“  I  see !  Solely  for  the  purpose  of  learning  whether  Victor  de 
Mauldon  could  give  you  any  information  about  Louise  DuvaL 
Is  it  so  ?  ” 

“  Monsieur  le  Vicomte,  you  say  truly.” 

Again  M.  Lebeau  paused  as  if  in  reflection  ;  and  Graham, 
in  that  state  of  mind  when  a  man  who  may  most  despise 
and  detest  the  practice  of  duelling,  may  yet  feel  a  thrill  of 
delight  if  some  homicide  would  be  good  enough  to  put  him 
out  of  his  misery,  flung  aside  his  cap,  lifted  his  broad  frank 
forehead,  and  stamped  his  boot  impatiently  as  if  to  provoke 
a  quarrel. 
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M.  Lebeau  lowered  his  spectacles,  and  with  those  calm,  keen, 
searching  eyes  of  his,  gazed  at  the  Englishman. 

“  It  strikes  me,”  he  said,  with  a  smile,  the  fascination  of  which 
not  even  those  faded  whiskers  could  disguise — “  it  strikes  me 
that  there  are  two  ways  in  which  gentlemen  such  as  you  and  I 
are  can  converse :  firstly,  with  reservation  and  guard  against 
each  other ;  secondly,  with  perfect  openness.  Perhaps  of  the 
two  I  have  more  need  of  reservation  and  wary  guard  against 
any  stranger  than  you  have.  Allow  me  to  propose  the 
alternative — perfect  openness.  What  say  you  ?  ”  and  he 
extended  his  hand. 

“  Perfect  openness,”  answered  Graham,  softened  into  sudden 
liking  for  this  once  terrible  swordsman,  and  shaking,  as  an 
Englishman  shakes,  the  hand  held  out  to  him  in  peace  by 
the  man  from  whom  he  had  anticipated  quarrel. 

“  Permit  me  now,  before  you  address  any  questions  to  me,  to 
put  one  to  you.  How  did  you  learn  that  Victor  de  Mauldon 
was  identical  with  Jean  Lebeau  ?” 

“  I  heard  that  from  an  agent  of  the  police.” 

“  Ah  !  ” 

“  Whom  I  consulted  as  to  the  means  of  ascertaining  whether 
Louise  Duval  was  alive, — if  so,  where  she  could  be  found.” 

“  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  information.  I  had  no 
notion  that  the  police  of  Paris  had  divined  the  original  alias 
of  poor  Monsieur  Lebeau,  though  something  occurred  at  Lyons 
which  made  me  suspect  it.  Strange  that  the  Government, 
knowing  through  the  police  that  Victor  de  Mauleon,  a  writer 
they  had  no  reason  to  favour,  had  been  in  so  humble  a  position, 
should  never,  even  in  their  official  journals,  have  thought  it 
prudent  to  say  so  !  But,  now  I  think  of  it,  what  if  they  had  ? 
They  could  prove  nothing  against  Jean  Lebeau.  They  could 
but  say,  ‘Jean  Lebeau  is  suspected  to  be  too  warm  a  lover  of 
liberty,  too  earnest  a  friend  of  the  people,  and  Jean  Lebeau  is 
the  editor  of  LeSens  Communl  Why,  that  assertion  would  have 
made  Victor  de  Mauleon  the  hero  of  the  Reds,  the  last  thing  a 
prudent  Government  could  desire.  I  thank  you  cordially  for 
your  frank  reply.  Now,  what  question  would  you  put  to  me  ?  “ 
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“  In  one  word,  all  you  can  tell  me  about  Louise  Duval.” 

“  You  shall  have  it.  I  had  heard  vaguely  in  my  young  days 
that  a  half-sister  of  mine  by  my  father’s  first  marriage  with 
Mademoiselle  de  Beauvilliers  had — when  in  advanced  middle 
life  he  married  a  second  time— conceived  a  dislike  for  her 
mother-in-law,  and,  being  of  age,  with  an  independent  fortune 
of  her  own,  had  quitted  the  house,  taken  up  her  residence 
with  an  elderly  female  relative,  and  there  had  contracted  a 
marriage  with  a  man  who  gave  her  lessons  in  drawing.  After 
that  marriage,  which  my  father  in  vain  tried  to  prevent, 
my  sister  was  renounced  by  her  family.  That  was  all  I 
knew  till,  after  I  came  into  my  inheritance  by  the  death  of 
both  my  parents,  I  learned  from  my  father’s  confidential 
lawyer,  that  the  drawing-master,  M.  Duval,  had  soon  dissi¬ 
pated  his  wife’s  fortune,  become  a  widower  with  one  child — 
a  girl — and  fallen  into  great  distress.  He  came  to  my  father, 
begging  for  pecuniary  aid.  My  father,  though  by  no  means 
rich,  consented  to  allow  him  a  yearly  pension,  on  condition  that 
he  never  revealed  to  his  child  her  connection  with  our  family. 
The  man  agreed  to  the  condition,  and  called  at  my  father’s 
lawyer  quarterly  for  his  annuity.  But  the  lawyer  informed 
me  that  this  deduction  from  my  income  had  ceased,  that  M. 
Duval  had  not  for  a  year  called  or  sent  for  the  sum  due  to 
him,  and  that  he  must  therefore  be  dead.  One  day  my  valet 
informed  me  that  a  young  lady  wished  to  see  me — in  those 
days  young  ladies  very  often  called  on  me.  I  desired  her 
to  be  shown  in.  There  entered  a  young  creature,  almost  of 
my  own  age,  who,  to  my  amazement,  saluted  me  as  uncle. 
This  was  the  child  of  my  half-sister.  Her  father  had  been 
dead  several  months,  fulfilling  very  faithfully  the  condition  on 
which  he  had  held  his  pension,  and  the  girl  never  dreaming 
of  the  claims  that,  if  wise,  poor  child,  she  ought  not  to  have 
cared  for,  viz., — to  that  obsolete  useless  pauper  birthright,  a 
branch  on  the  family  tree  of  a  French  noble.  But  in  pinch 
of  circumstance,  and  from  female  curiosity,  hunting  among 
the  papers  her  father  had  left  for  some  clue  to  the  reasons 
for  the  pension  he  had  received,  she  found  letters  from  her 
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mother,  letters  from  my  father,  which  indisputably  proved 
that  she  was  grandchild  to  the  feu  Vicomte  de  Mauldon,  and 
niece  to  myself.  Her  story  as  told  to  me  was  very  pitiable. 
Conceiving  herself  to  be  nothing  higher  in  birth  than  daughter 
to  this  drawing-master,  at  his  death,  poor,  penniless  orphan 
that  she  was,  she  had  accepted  the  hand  of  an  English 
student  of  medicine  whom  she  did  not  care  for.  Miserable 
with  this  man,  on  finding  by  the  documents  I  refer  to  that 
she  was  my  niece,  she  came  to  me  for  comfort  and  counsel. 
What  counsel  could  I  or  any  man  give  to  her  but  to 
make  the  best  of  what  had  happened,  and  live  with  her 
husband  ?  But  then  she  started  another  question.  It  seems 
that  she  had  been  talking  with  some  one,  I  think  her  landlady, 
or  some  other  woman  with  whom  she  had  made  acquaintance 
— was  she  legally  married  to  this  man  ?  Had  he  not  entrapped 
her  ignorance  into  a  false  marriage  ?  This  became  a  grave 
question,  and  I  sent  at  once  to  my  lawyer.  On  hearing  the 
circumstances,  he  at  once  declared  that  the  marriage  was  not 
legal  according  to  the  laws  of  France.  But,  doubtless,  her 
English  soi-disant  husband  was  not  cognisant  of  the  French 
»  law,  and  a  legal  marriage  could,  with  his  assent,  be  at  once 
solemnised.  Monsieur  Vane,  I  cannot  find  words  to  convey 
to  you  the  joy  that  poor  girl  showed  in  her  face  and  in  her 
words  when  she  learned  that  she  was  not  bound  to  pass  her 
life  with  that  man  as  his  wife.  It  was  in  vain  to  talk  and 
reason  with  her.  Then  arose  the  other  question,  scarcely  less 
important.  True,  the  marriage  was  not  legal,  but  would  it 
not  be  better  on  all  accounts  to  take  steps  to  have  it  formally 
annulled,  thus  freeing  her  from  the  harassment  of  any  claim 
the  Englishman  might  advance,  and  enabling  her  to  establish 
the  facts  in  a  right  position,  not  injurious  to  her  honour  in 
the  eyes  of  any  future  suitor  to  her  hand  ?  She  would  not 
hear  of  such  a  proposal.  She  declared  that  she  could  not  bring 
to  the  family  she  pined  to  re-enter  the  scandal  of  disgrace. 
To  allow  that  she  had  made  such  a  mesalliance  would  be  bad 
enough  in  itself ;  but  to  proclaim  to  the  world  that,  though 
nominally  the  wife,  she  had  in  fact  been  only  the  mistress,  of 
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this  medical  student— she  would  rather  throw  herself  into  the 
Seine.  All  she  desired  was  to  find  some  refuge,  some  hiding- 
place  for  a  time,  whence  she  could  write  to  the  man  informing 
him  that  he  had  no  lawful  hold  on  her.  Doubtless  he  would  not 
seek  then  to  molest  her.  He  would  return  to  his  own  country, 
and  be  effaced  from  her  life.  And  then,  her  story  unknown, 
she  might  form  a  more  suitable  alliance.  Fiery  young  creature 
though  she  was — true  De  Mauleon  in  being  so  fiery — she  in¬ 
terested  me  strongly.  I  should  say  that  she  was  wonderfully 
handsome  ;  and  though  imperfectly  educated,  and  brought  up 
in  circumstances  so  lowly,  there  was  nothing  common  about 
her — a  certain  je  ne  sais  qaoi  of  stateliness  and  race.  At 
all  events  she  did  with  me  what  she  wished.  I  agreed  to 
aid  her  desire  of  a  refuge  and  hiding-place.  Of  course  I 
could  not  lodge  her  in  my  own  apartment,  but  I  induced 
a  female  relation  of  her  mother’s,  an  old  lady  living  at 
Versailles,  to  receive  her,  stating  her  birth,  but  of  course 
concealing  her  illegal  marriage. 

“  From  time  to  time  I  went  to  see  her.  But  one  day  I  found 
this  restless  bright-plumaged  bird  flown.  Among  the  ladies  who 
visited  at  her  relative’s  house  was  a  certain  Madame  Marigny, 
a  very  pretty  young  widow.  Madame  Marigny  and  Louise 
formed  a  sudden  and  intimate  friendship.  The  wridow  was 
movifig  from  Versailles  into  an  apartment  at  Paris,  and  invited 
Louise  to  share  it.  She  had  consented.  I  was  not  pleased 

at  this  ;  for  the  widow  was  too  young,  and  too  much  of  a 

coquette,  to  be  a  safe  companion  to  Louise.  But  though 
professing  much  gratitude  and  great  regard  for  me,  I  had 
no  power  of  controlling  the  poor  girl’s  actions.  Her  nominal 
husband,  meanwhile,  had  left  France,  and  nothing  more  was 
heard  or  known  of  him,  I  saw  that  the  best  thing  that 

could  possibly  befall  Louise  was  marriage  with  some  one 

rich  enough  to  gratify  her  taste  for  luxury  and  pomp;  and 
that  if  such  a  marriage  offered  itself,  she  might  be  induced 
to  free  it  from  all  possible  embarrassment  by  procuring  the 
annulment  of  the  former,  from  which  she  had  hitherto  shrunk 
in  such  revolt.  This  opportunity  presented  itsell.  A  man 
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already  rich,  and  in  a  career  that  promised  to  make  him 
infinitely  richer,  an  associate  of  mine  in  those  days  when  I 
was  rapidly  squandering  the  remnant  of  my  inheritance — 
this  man  saw  her  at  the  opera  in  company  with  Madame 
Marigny,  fell  violently  in  love  with  her,  and  ascertaining  her 
relationship  to  me,  besought  an  introduction.  I  was  delighted 
to  give  it ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  I  was  then  so  reduced  to  the 
bottom  of  my  casket,  I  felt  that  it  was  becoming  impossible 
for  me  to  continue  the  aid  I  had  hitherto  given  to  Louise, 
and  what  then  would  become  of  her  ?  I  thought  it  fair  to 
tell  Louvier - ” 

“  Louvier — the  financier  ?  ” 

“  Ah,  that  was  a  slip  of  the  tongue,  but  no  matter  ;  there 
is  no  reason  for  concealing  his  name.  I  thought  it  right,  I 
say,  to  tell  Louvier  confidentially  the  history  of  the  unfortunate 
illegal  marriage.  It  did  not  damp  his  ardour.  He  wooed  her 
to  the  best  of  his  power,  but  she  evidently  took  him  into  great 
dislike.  One  day  she  sent  for  me  in  much  excitement,  showed 
me  some  advertisements  in  the  French  journals  which,  though 
not  naming  her,  evidently  pointed  at  her,  and  must  have  been 
dictated  by  her  soi-disant  husband.  The  advertisements  might 
certainly  lead  to  her  discovery  if  she  remained  in  Paris.  She 
entreated  my  consent  to  remove  elsewhere.  Madame  Marigny 
had  her  own  reason  for  leaving  Paris,  and  would  accompany 
her.  I  supplied  her  with  the  necessary  means,  and  a  day  or 
two  afterwards  she  and  her  friend  departed,  as  I  understood, 
for  Brussels.  I  received  no  letter  from  her;  and  my  own  affairs 
so  seriously  pre-occupied  me,  that  poor  Louise  might  have 
passed  altogether  out  of  my  thoughts,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
suitor  she  had  left  in  despair  behind.  Louvier  besought  me  to 
ascertain  her  address;  but  I  Could  give  him  no  other  clue  to  it 
than  that  she  said  she  was  going  to  Brussels,  but  should  soon 
remove  to  some  quiet  village.  It  was  not  for  a  long  time — I 
can’t  remember  how  long — it  might  be  several  weeks,  perhaps 
two  or  three  months, — that  I  received  a  short  note  from  her 
stating  that  she  waited  for  a  small  remittance,  the  last  she 
would  accept  from  me;  as  she  was  resolved,  se  soon  as  her 
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health  would  permit,  to  find  means  to  maintain  herself — and 
telling  me  to  direct  to  her,  Poste  restante ,  Aix-la-Cbapelle.  I 
sent  her  the  sum  she  asked,  perhaps  a  little  more,  but  with 
a  confession  reluctantly  wrung  from  me  that  I  was  a  ruined 
man ;  and  I  urged  her  to  think  very  seriously  before  she 
refused  the  competence  and  position  which  a  union  with 
M.  Louvier  would  insure. 

“  This  last  consideration  so  pressed  on  me  that,  when  Louvier 
called  on  me,  I  think  that  day  or  the  next,  I  gave  him  Louise’s 
note,  and  told  him  that,  if  he  were  still  as  much  in  love  with 
her*  as  ever,  les  absens  out  toujour s  tort ,  and  he  had  better  go 
to  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  find  her  out;  that  he  had  my  hearty 
approval  of  his  wooing,  and  consent  to  his  marriage,  though 
I  still  urged  the  wisdom  and  fairness,  if  she  would  take  the 
preliminary  step — which,  after  all,  the  French  law  frees  as 
much  as  possible  from  pain  and  scandal — of  annulling  the 
irregular  marriage  into  which  her  childlike  youth  had  been 
decoyed. 

“  Louvier  left  me  for  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  very  next  day 
came  that  cruel  affliction  which  made  me  a  prey  to  the  most 
intolerable  calumny,  which  robbed  me  of  every  friend,  which 
sent  me  forth  from  my  native  country  penniless,  and  resolved 
to  be  nameless — until — until— well,  until  my  hour  could  come 
again,— every  dog,  if  not  hanged,  has  its  day; — when  that 
affliction  befell  me,  I  quitted  France,  heard  no  more  of  Louvier 
nor  of  Louise;  indeed,  no  letter  addressed  to  me  at  Paris 
would  have  reached - ” 

The  man  paused  here,  evidently  with  painful  emotion. 
He  resumed  in  the  quiet  matter-of-fact  way  in  which  he  had 
commenced  his  narrative. 

“  Louise  had  altogether  faded  out  of  my  remembrance  until 
your  question  revived  it.  As  it  happened,  the  question  came 
at  the  moment  when  I  meditated  resuming  my  real  name  and 
social  position.  In  so  doing,  I  should  of  course  come  in  contact 
with  my  old  acquaintance  Louvier;  and  the  name  of  Louise 
was  necessarily  associated  with  his.  I  called  on  him,  and  made 
myself  known.  The  slight  information  I  gave  you  as  to  my 
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niece  was  gleaned  from  him.  I  may  now  say  more.  It  appears 
that  when  he  arrived  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  he  found  that  Louise 
Duval  had  left  it  a  day  or  two  previously,  and  according  to 
scandal  had  been  for  some  time  courted  by  a  wealthy  and  noble 
lover,  whom  she  had  gone  to  Munich  to  meet.  Louvier  believed 
this  tale ;  quitted  Aix  indignantly,  and  never  heard  more  of  her. 
The  probability  is,  M.  Vane,  that  she  must  have  been  long  dead. 
But  if  living  still,  I  feel  quite  sure  that  she  will  communicate 
with  me  some  day  or  other.  Now  that  I  have  reappeared  in 
Paris  in  my  own  name — entered  into  a  career  that,  for  good  or 
for  evil,  must  ere  long  bring  my  name  very  noisily  before  the 
public — Louise  cannot  fail  to  hear  of  my  existence  and  my 
whereabouts  ;  and  unless  I  am  utterly  mistaken  as  to  her 
character,  she  will  assuredly  inform  me  of  her  own.  Oblige 
me  with  your  address,  and  in  that  case  I  will  let  you  know. 
Of  course  I  take  for  granted  the  assurance  you  gave  me  last 
year,  that  you  only  desire  to  discover  her  in  order  to  render  her 
some  benefit,  not  to  injure  or  molest  her?” 

“Certainly.  To  that  assurance  I  pledge  my  honour.  Any 
letter  with  which  you  may  favour  me  had  better  be  directed  to 
my  London  address ;  here  is  my  card.  But,  M.  le  Vicomte, 
there  is  one  point  on  which  pray  pardon  me  if  I  question  you 
still.  Had  you  no  suspicion  that  there  was  one  reason  why 
this  lady  might  have  quitted  Paris  so  hastily,  and  have  so 
shrunk  from  the  thought  of  a  marriage  so  advantageous,  in  a 
worldly  point  of  view,  as  that  with  M  Louvier, — namely,  that 
she  anticipated  the  probability  of  becoming  the  mother  of 
a  child  by  the  man  whom  she  refused  to  acknowledge  as  a 
husband  ?  ” 

“  That  idea  did  not  strike  me  until  you  asked  me  if  she  had 
a  child.  Should  your  conjecture  be  correct,  it  would  obviously 
increase  her  repugnance  to  apply  for  the  annulment  of  her 
illegal  marriage.  But  if  Louise  is  still  living  and  comes  across 
me,  I  do  not  doubt  that,  the  motives  for  concealment  no  longer 
operating,  she  will  confide  to  me  the  truth.  Since  we  have  been 
talking  together  thus  frankly,  I  suppose  I  may  fairly  ask 
whether  I  do  not  guess  correctly  in  supposing  that  this  soi-disaui 
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husband,  whose  name  I  forget, — Mac - something,  perhaps, 

Scotch — I  think  she  said  he  was  Ecossais, — is  dead  and  has  left 
by  will  some  legacy  to  Louise  and  any  child  she  may  have 
borne  to  him  ?  ” 

“  Not  exactly  so.  The  man,  as  you  say,  is  dead  ;  but  he 
bequeathed  no  legacy  to  the  lady  who  did  not  hold  herself 
married  to  him.  But  there  are  those  connected  with  him 
who,  knowing  the  history,  think  that  some  compensation  is 
due  for  the  wrong  so  unconsciously  done  to  her,  and  yet  more 
to  any  issue  of  a  marriage  not  meant  to  be  irregular  or  illegal. 
Permit  me  now  to  explain  why  I  sought  you  in  another  guise 
and  name  than  my  own.  I  could  scarcely  place  in  M.  Lebeau 
the  confidence  which  I  now  unreservedly  place  in  the  Vicomte 
de  Mauldon.” 

“  Cela  va  sans  dire.  You  believed,  then,  that  calumny  about 
the  jewels ;  you  do  not  believe  it  now  ?  ” 

“  Now!  my  amazement  is,  that  any  one  who  had  known  you 
could  believe  it.” 

“Oh,  how  often,  and  with  tears  of  rage  in  my  exile — my 
wanderings — have  I  asked  that  question  of  myself !  That 
rage  has  ceased  ;  and  I  have  but  one  feeling  left  for  that 

credulous,  fickle  Paris,  of  which  one  day  I  was  the  idol,  the 

next  the  byword.  Well,  a  man  sometimes  plays  chess  more 
skilfully  for  having  been  long  a  mere  bystander.  He  under¬ 
stands  better  how  to  move,  and  when  to  sacrifice  the  pieces. 
Politics,  M.  Vane,  is  the  only  exciting  game  left  to  me  at  my 
years.  At  yours,  there  is  still  that  of  love.  How  time  flies ! 
we  are  nearing  the  station  at  which  I  descend.  I  have  kinsfolk 
.of  my  mother’s  in  these  districts.  They  are  not  Imperialists  ; 
they  are  said  to  be  powerful  in  the  department.  But  before 
I  apply  to  them  in  my  own  name,  I  think  it  prudent  that 
M.  Lebeau  should  quietly  ascertain  what  is  their  real  strength, 

and  what  would  be  the  prospects  of  success  if  Victor  de 

Maul^on  offered  himself  as  depute  at  the  next  election.  Wish 
him  joy,  M.  Vane !  If  he  succeed,  you  will  hear  of  him 
some  day  crowned  in  the  Capitol,  or  hurled  from  the  Tarpeian 
rock.” 
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Here  the  train  stopped.  The  false  Lebeau  gathered  up  his 
papers,  re-adjusted  his  spectacles  and  his  bag,  descended  lightly, 
and,  pressing  Graham’s  hand  as  he  paused  at  the  door,  said,  “Be 
sure  I  will  not  forget  your  address  if  i  have  anything  to  say. 
Bon  voyage  /* 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Graham  continued  his  journey  to  Strasbourg.  On  arriving 
there  he  felt  very  unwell.  Strong  though  his  frame  was,  the 
anguish  and  self-struggle  through  which  he  had  passed  since  the 
day  he  had  received  in  London  Mrs.  Morley’s  letter,  till  that 
on  which  he  had  finally  resolved  on  his  course  of  conduct  at 
Paris,  and  the  shock  which  had  annihilated  his  hopes  in  Isaura’s 
rejection,  had  combined  to  exhaust  its  endurance,  and  fever  had 
already  commenced  when  he  took  his  place  in  the  coupi.  If 
there  be  a  thing  which  a  man  should  not  do  when  his  system  is 
undermined,  and  his  pulse  between  90  and  100,  it  is  to  travel  all 
night  by  a  railway  express.  Nevertheless,  as  the  Englishman’s 
will  was  yet  stronger  than  his  frame,  he  would  not  give  himself 
more  than  an  hour’s  rest,  and  again  started  for  Berlin.  Long 
before  he  got  to  Berlin,  the  will  failed  him  as  well  as  the  frame. 
He  was  lifted  out  of  the  carriage,  taken  to  a  hotel  in  a  small 
German  town,  and  six  hours  afterwards  he  was  delirious.  It 
was  fortunate  for  him  that  under  such  circumstances  plenty  of 
money  and  Scott’s  circular-notes  for  some  hundreds  were  found 
in  his  pocket-book,  so  that  he  did  not  fail  to  receive  attentive 
nursing  and  skilful  medical  treatment.  There,  for  the  present, 
I  must  leave  him — leave  him  for  how  long?  But  any  village 
apothecary  could  say  that  fever  such^  as  his  must  run  its 
course.  He  was  still  in  bed,  and  very  dimly — and  that  but 
at  times — conscious,  when  the  German  armies  were  gathering 
round  the  penfold  of  Sedan. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

WHEN  the  news  of  the  disastrous  day  at  Sedan  reached  Paris 
the  first  effect  was  that  of  timid  consternation.  There  were 
a  few  cries  of  Ddchfance !  fewer  still  of  Vive  la  R^publique ! 
among  the  motley  crowds ;  but  they  were  faint,  and  chiefly 
by  ragged  gamins.  A  small  body  repaired  to  Trochu  and 
offered  him  the  sceptre,  which  he  politely  declined.  A  more 
important  and  respectable  body — for  it  comprised  the  majority 
of  the  Corps  Ldgislatif — urged  Palikao  to  accept  the  temporary 
dictatorship,  which  the  War  Minister  declined  with  equal 
politeness.  In  both  these  overtures  it  was  clear  that  the 
impulse  of  the  proposers  was  toward  any  form  of  government 
rather  than  republican.  The  sergens  de  ville  were  sufficient 
that  day  to  put  down  riot.  They  did  make  a  charge  on  a  mob, 
which  immediately  ran  away. 

The  morning  of  that  day  the  Council  of  Ten  were  summoned 
by  Lebeau — minus  only  Rameau,  who  was  still  too  unwell  to 
attend,  and  the  Belgian,  not  then  at  Paris ;  but  their  place  was 
supplied  by  the  two  travelling  members,  who  had  been  absent 
frgm  the  meeting  before  recorded.  These  were  conspirators 
better  known  in  history  than  those  I  have  before  described  ; 
professional  conspirators — personages  who  from  their  youth 
upwards  had  done  little  else  but  conspire.  Following  the 
discreet  plan  pursued  elsewhere  throughout  this  humble  work, 
I  give  their  names  other  than  they  bore.  One,  a  very  swarthy 
and  ill-favoured  man,  between  forty  and  fifty,  I  call  Paul  Grimm 
— by  origin  a  German,  but  by  rearing  and  character  French  ; 
from  the  hair  on  his  head,  staring  up  rough  and  ragged  as 
a  bramble-bush,  to  the  soles  of  small  narrow  feet,  shod  with 
dainty  care,  he  was  a  personal  coxcomb,  and  spent  all  he  could 
spare  on  his  dress.  A  clever  man,  not  ill-educated — a  vehement 
and  effective  speaker  at  a  club.  Vanity  and  an  amorous 
temperament  had  made  him  a  conspirator,  since  he  fancied 
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he  interested  the  ladies  more  in  that  capacity  than  any  other. 
His  companion,  Edgar  Ferrier,  would  have  been  a  journalist, 
only  hitherto  his  opinions  had  found  no  readers;  the  opinions 
were  those  of  Marat.  He  rejoiced  in  thinking  that  his  hour 
for  glory,  so  long  deferred,  had  now  arrived.  He  was  thoroughly 
sincere :  his  father  and  grandfather  had  died  in  a  madhouse. 
Both  these  men,  insignificant  in  ordinary  times,  were  likely  to 
become  of  terrible  importance  in  the  crisis  of  a  revolution. 
They  both  had  great  power  with  the  elements  that  form 
a  Parisian  mob.  The  instructions  given  to  these  members 
of  the  Council  by  Lebeau  were  brief :  they  were  summed 
up  in  the  one  word,  DecJVance.  The  formidable  nature  of 
a  council  apparently  so  meanly  constituted,  became  strikingly 
evident  at  that  moment,  because  it  was  so  small  in  number, 
while  each  one  of  these  could  put  in  movement  a  large  section 
of  the  populace;  secondly,  because,  unlike  a  revolutionary  club 
or  a  numerous  association,  no  time  was  wasted  in  idle  speeches, 
and  all  were  under  the  orders  of  one  man  of  clear  head  and 
resolute  purpose ;  and  thirdly,  and  above  all,  because  one  man 
supplied  the  treasury,  and  money  for  an  object  desired  was 
liberally  given  and  promptly  at  hand.  The  meeting  did  not 
last  ten  minutes,  and  about  two  hours  afterwards  its  effects 
were  visible.  From  Montmartre  and  Belleville  and  Montretout 
poured  streams  of  ouvriers ,  with  whom  Armand  Monnier  was 
a  chief,  and  the  Medecm  des  Pauvres  an  oracle.  Grimm  and 
Ferrier  headed  other  detachments  that  startled  the  well-dressed 
idlers  on  the  Boulevards.  The  stalwart  figure  of  the  Pole  was 
seen  on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  towering  amidst  other 
refugees,  amid  which  glided  the  Italian  champion  of  humanity. 
The  cry  of  De'clVance  became  louder.  But  as  yet  there  were 
only  few  cries  of  Vive  la  Republique  ! — such  a  cry  was  not  on 
the  orders  issued  by  Lebeau.  At  midnight  the  crowd  round 
the  hall  of  the  Corps  L^gislatif  is  large  :  cries  of  La  Dechdance 
loud — a  few  cries,  very  feeble,  .of  Vive  la  Republique  ! 

What  followed  on  the  4th — the  marvellous  audacity  with 
which  half-a-dozen  lawyers  belonging  to  a  pitiful  minority  in 
a  Chamber  elected  by  universal  suffrage  walked  into  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  and  said,  “  The  Republic  is  established,  and  we  are  its 
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Government,”  history  has  told  too  recently  for  me  to  narrate. 
On  the  evening  of  the  5th  the  Council  of  Ten  met  again  :  the 
Foie ;  the  Italian  radiant ;  Grimm  and  Ferrier  much  excited 
and  rather  drunk ;  the  MMecin  des  Pauvres  thoughtful ;  and 
Armand  Monnier  gloomy.  A  rumour  has  spread  that  General 
Trochu,  in  accepting  the  charge  imposed  on  him,  has  exacted 
from  the  Government  the  solemn  assurance  of  respect  for  God, 
and  for  the  rights  of  Family  and  Property.  The  Atheist  is 
very  indignant  at  the  assent  of  the  Government  to  the  first 
proposition ;  Monnier  equally  indignant  at  the  assent  to  the 
second  and  third.  What  has  that  honest  ouvrier  conspired  for  ? 
— what  has  he  suffered  for  ? — of  late  nearly  starved  for  ? — but 
to  marry  another  man’s  wife,  getting  rid  of  his  own,  and  to 
legalise  a  participation  in  the  property  of  his  employer, — and 
now  he  is  no  better  off  than  before.  “There  must  be  another 
revolution,”  he  whispers  to  the  Atheist. 

“  Certainly,”  whispers  back  the  Atheist ;  “  he  who  desires  to 
better  this  world  must  destroy  all  belief  in  another.” 

The  conclave  was  assembled  when  Lebeau  entered  by  the 
private  door.  He  took  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  table; 
and,  fixing  on  the  group  eyes  that  emitted  a  cold  gleam  through 
the  spectacles,  thus  spoke — 

“  Messieurs,  or  Citoyens,  which  ye  will — I  no  longer  call  ye 
confreres- — you  have  disobeyed  or  blundered  my  instructions. 
On  such  an  occasion  disobedience  and  blunder  are  crimes 
equally  heinous.” 

Angry  murmurs. 

“  Silence  !  Do  not  add  mutiny  to  your  other  offences.  My 
instructions  were  simple  and  short.  Aid  in  the  abolition  of  the 
Empire.  Do  not  aid  in  any  senseless  cry  for  a  Republic  or 
any  other  form  of  government.  Leave  that  to  the  Legislature. 
What  have  you  done?  You  swelled  the  crowd  that  invaded 
the  Corps  Ldgislatif.  You,  Dombinsky,  not  even  a  Frenchman, 
dare  to  mount  the  President’s  rostrum,  and  brawl  forth  your 
senseless  jargon.  You,  Edgar  Ferrier,  from  whom  I  expected 
better,  ascend  the  tribune,  and  invite  the  ruffians  in  the  crowd 
to  march  to  the  prisons  and  release  the  convicts ;  and  all  of 
you  swell  the  mob  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  inaugurate  the 
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reign  of  folly  by  creating  an  oligarchy  of  lawyers  to  resist 
the  march  of  triumphal  armies.  Messieurs,  I  have  done  with 
you.  You  are  summoned  for  the  last  time:  the  Council  is 
dissolved.” 

With  these  words  Lebeau  put  on  his  hat,  and  turned  to 
depart.  But  the  Pole,  who  was  seated  near  him,  sprang  to  his 
feet,  exclaiming,-— •  Traitor,  thou  shalt  not  escape!  Comrades, 
he  wants  to  sell  us!” 

“  I  have  a  right  to  sell  you,  at  least,  for  I  bought  you,  and 
a  very  bad  bargain  I  made,”  said  Lebeau,  in  a  tone  of  withering 
sarcasm. 

“  Liar !  ”  cried  the  Pole,  and  seized  Lebeau  by  the  left  hand, 
while  with  the  right  he  drew  forth  a  revolver.  Ferrier  and 
Grimm,  shouting,  “A  bas  le  renegat !  ”  would  have  rushed 
forward  in  support  of  the  Pole,  but  Monnier  thrust  himself 
between  them  and  their  intended  victim,  crying  with  a  voice 
that  dominated  their  yell,  “  Back  ! — we  are  not  assassins.”  Before 
he  had  finished  the  sentence  the  Pole  was  on  his  knees.  With 
a  vigour  which  no  one  could  have  expected  from  the  seeming 
sexagenarian,  Lebeau  had  caught  the  right  arm  of  his  assailant, 
twisted  it  back  so  mercilessly  as  almost  to  dislocate  elbow  and 
shoulder  joint.  One  barrel  of  the  revolver  discharged  itself 
harmlessly  against  the  opposite  wall,  and  the  pistol  itself  then 
fell  from  the  unnerved  hand  of  the  would-be  assassin ;  and  what 
with  the  pain  and  the  sudden  shock,  the  stalwart  Dombinsky 
fell  in  the  attitude  of  a  suppliant  at  the  feet  of  his  unlooked- 
for  vanquisher. 

Lebeau  released  his  hold,  possessed  himself  of  the  pistol, 
pointing  the  barrels  towards  Edgar  Ferrier,  who  stood  with 
mouth  agape  and  lifted  arm  arrested,  and  said  quietly:  “Monsieur, 
have  the  goodness  to  open  that  window.”  Ferrier  mechanically 
obeyed.  “Now,  hireling,”  continued  Lebeau,  addressing  the 
vanquished  Pole,  “choose  between  the  door  and  the  window.” 
“  Go,  my  friend,”  whispered  the  Italian.  The  Pole  did  not 
utter  a  word  ;  but  rising  nimbly,  and  rubbing  his  arm,  stalked 
to  the  door.  There  he  paused  a  moment  and  said,  “  I  retire 
overpowered  by  numbers,”  and  vanished. 

“  Messieurs,”  resumed  Lebeau,  calmly,  “  I  repeat  that  the 
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C  uncil  is  dissolved.  In  fact  its  object  is  fulfilled  more  abruptly 
than  any  of  us  foresaw,  and  by  means  which  1  at  least  had  been 
too  long  out  of  Paris  to  divine  as  possible.  I  now  see  that 
every  aberration  of  reason  is  possible  to  the  Parisians.  The 
object  that  united  us  was  the  fall  of  the  Empire.  As 
I  have  always  frankly  told  you,  with  that  object  achieved, 
separation  commences.  Each  of  us  has  his  own  crotchet,  which 
differs  from  the  other  man’s.  Pursue  yours  as  you  will — I 
pursue  mine — you  will  find  Jean  Lebeau  no  more'  in  Paris: 
il  s'  efface.  A  u  plaisir ,  mais  pas  an  revoirf 

He  retreated  to  the  masked  door  and  disappeared. 

Marc  le  Roux,  the  porter  or  custos  of  that  ruinous  council- 
hall,  alarmed  at  the  explosion  of  the  pistol,  had  hurried  into 
the  room,  and  now  stood  unheeded  by  the  door  with  mouth 
agape,  while  Lebeau  thus  curtly  dissolved  the  assembly.  But 
when  the  president  vanished  through  the  secret  doorway, 
Le  Roux  also  retreated.  Hastily  descending  the  stairs,  he 
made  as  quickly  as  his  legs  could  carry  him  for  the  mouth 
of  the  alley  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  through  which  he  knew 
that  Lebeau  must  pass.  He  arrived,  panting  and  breathless, 
in  time  to  catch  hold  of  the  ex-president’s  arm.  “  Pardon, 
citizen,”  stammered  he,  “but  do  I  understand  that  you  have 
sent  the  Council  of  Ten  to  the  devil  ?” 

“  I  ?  Certainly  not,  my  good  Paul  ;  I  dismiss  them  to  go 
where  they  like.  If  they  prefer  the  direction  you  name  it  is 
their  own  choice.  I  declined  to  accompany  them,  and  I  advise 
you  not  to  do  so.” 

“  But,  citizen,  have  you  considered  what  is  to  become  of 
Madame  ?  Is  she  to  be  turned  out  of  the  lodge  ?  Are  my 
wages  to  stop,  and  Madame  to  be  left  without  a  crust  to  put 
into  her  soup  ?” 

“Not  so  bad  as  that;  I  have  just  paid  the  rent  of  the 
baraque  for  three  months  in  advance,  and  there  is  your 
quarter’s  pay,  in  advance  also.  My  kind  regards  to  Madame 
and  tell  her  to  keep  your  skin  safe  from  the  schemes  of  these 
lunatics.”  Thrusting  some  pieces  of  gold  into  the  hands  of  the 
porter,  Lebeau  nodded  his  adieu,  and  hastened  along  his  way. 

Absorbed  in  his  own  reflections,  he  did  not  turn  to  look 
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behind.  But  if  he  had,  he  could  not  have  detected  the  dark 
form  of  the  porter,  creeping  in  the  deep  shadow  of  the  streets 
with  distant  but  watchful  footsteps. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  conspirators,  when  left  by  their  president,  dispersed 
in  deep,  not  noisy  resentment.  They  were  indeed  too  stunned 
for  loud  demonstration  ;  and  belonging  to  different  grades  of 
life,  and  entertaining  different  opinions,  their  confidence  in 
each  other  seemed  lost  now  that  the  chief  who  had  brought 
and  kept  them  together  was  withdrawn  from  their  union. 
The  Italian  and  the  Atheist  slank  away,  whispering  to  each 
other.  Grimm  reproached  Ferrier  for  deserting  Dombinsky 
and  obeying  Lebeau.  Ferrier  accused  Grimm  of  his  German 
origin,  and  hinted  at  denouncing  him  as  a  Prussian  spy. 
Gaspard  le  Noy  iinked  his  arm  in  Monnier’s,  and  when  they 
had  gained  the  dark  street  without,  leading  into  a  labyrinth 
of  desolate  lanes,  the  Medicin  des  Pauvres  said  to  the  mechanic: 
“You  are  a  brave  fellow,  Monnier.  Lebeau  owes  you  a  good 
turn.  But  for  your  cry,  ‘We  are  not  assassins,’  the  Pole  might 
not  have  been  left  without  support.  No  atmosphere  is  so 
infectious  as  that  in  which  we  breathe  the  same  air  of  revenge  : 
when  the  violence  of  one  man  puts  into  action  the  anger  or 
suspicion  of  others,  they  become  like  a  pack  of  hounds,  which 
follow  the  spring  of  the  first  hound,  whether  on  the  wild  boar 
or  their  own  master.  Even  I,  who  "am  by  no  means  hot-headed, 
had  my  hand  on  my  case-knife  when  the  word  ‘  assassin  ’ 
rebuked  a^d  disarmed  me.” 

“Nevertheless,”  said  Monnier,  gloomily,  “I  half  repent  the 
impulse  which  made  me  interfere  to  save  that  man.  Better 
he  should  die  than  live’  to  betray  the  cause  we  allowed  him 
to  lead.” 
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“  Nay,  mon  ami,  speaking  candidly,  we  must  confess  that  he 
never  from  the  first  pretended  to  advocate  the  cause  for  which 
you  conspired.  On  the  contrary,  he  always  said  that  with  the 
fall  of  the  Empire  our  union  would  cease,  and  each  become  free 
to  choose  his  own  way  towards  his  own  after-objects.” 

“Yes,”  answered  Armand,  reluctantly;  “he  said  that  to  me 
privately,  with  still  greater  plainness  than  he  said  it  to  the 
Council.  But  I  answered  as  plainly.” 

“  How  ?  ” 

“  I  told  him  that  the  man  who  takes  the  first  step  in  a 
revolution,  and  persuades  others  to  go  along  with  him,  cannot 
in  safety  stand  still  or  retreat  when  the  next  step  is  to  be  taken. 
It  is  ‘ en  av ant'  or  ‘ a  lalanterne .’  So.it  shall  be  with  him.  Shall 
a  fellow-being  avail  himself  of  the  power  over  my  mind  which 
he  derives  from  superior  education  or  experience, — break  into 
wild  fragments  my  life,  heretofore  tranquil,  orderly,  happy, — 
make  use  of  my  opinions,  which  were  then  but  harmless  desires, 
to  serve  his  own  purpose,  which  was  hostile  to  the  opinions  he 
roused  into  action, — say  to  me,  ‘  Give  yourself  up  to  destroy 
the  first  obstacle  in  the  way  of  securing  a  form  of  society 
which  your  inclinations  prefer,’  and  then,  that  first  obstacle 
destroyed,  cry  ‘Halt!  I  go  with  you  no  further;  I  will  not 
help  you  to  piece  together  the  life  I  have  induced  you  to 
shatter ;  I  will  not  aid  you  to  substitute  for  the  society  that 
pained  you  the  society  that  wmuld  please ;  I  leave  you, 
struggling,  bewildered,  maddened,  in  the  midst  of  chaos  within 
and  without  you’?  Shall  a  fellow-being  do  this,  and  vanish 
with  a  mocking  cry:  ‘Tool!  I  have  had  enough  of  thee;  I 
cast  thee  aside  as  worthless  lumber’?  Ah!  let  him  beware! 
The  tool  is  of  iron,  and  can  be  shaped  to  edge  and  point.” 

The  passion  with  which  this  rough  eloquence  was  uttered, 
and  the  fierce  sinister  expression  that  had  come  over  a  counte¬ 
nance  habitually  open  and  manly,  even  when  grave  and  stern 
alarmed  and  startled  Le  Noy.  “Pooh,  my  friend"!”  he  said, 
rather  faltermgly,  “you  are  too  excited  now  to  think  justly. 
Go  home  and  kiss  your  children.  Never  do  anything  that 
may  make  them  shrink  from  their  father.  And  as  to  Lebeau, 
try  and  forget  him.  He  says  he  shall  disappear  from  Paris, 
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I  believe  him.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  man  is  not  what 
he  seemed  to  us.  No  man  of  sixty  could  by  so  easy  a  sleight 
of  hand  have  brought  that  giant  Pole  to  his  knee.  If  Lebeau 
re-appear  it  will  be  in  some  other  form.  Did  you  notice  that  in 
the  momentary  struggle  his  flaxen  wig  got  disturbed,  and  beneath 
it  I  saw  a  dark  curl.  I  suspect  that  the  man  is  not  only  younger 
than  he  seemed,  but  of  higher  rank, — a  conspirator,  against  one 
throne,  perhaps,  in  order  to  be  minister  under  another.  There 
are  such  men.” 

Before  Monnier,  who  seemed  struck  by  these  conjectures, 
collected  his  thoughts  to  answer,  a  tall  man  in  the  dress  of 
\  sous  lieutenant  stopped  under  a  dim  gas  lamp,  and  catching 
sight  of  the  artisan’s  face,  seized  him  by  the  hand,  exclaiming, 
“  Armand,  mon  frere !  well  met ;  strange  times,  eh  ?  Come 
and  discuss  them  at  the  Cafe  de  Lyon  yonder  over  a  bowl 
of  punch.  I’ll  stand  treat.” 

“Agreed,  dear  Charles.” 

“And  if  this  monsieur  is  a  friend  of  yours,  perhaps  he  will 
j  oin  us.” 

“You  are  too  obliging,  Monsieur,”  answered  Le  Noy,  not 
ill-pleased  to  get  rid  of  his  excited  companion;  “but  it  has 
been  a  busy  day  with  me,  and  I  am  only  fit  for  bed.  Be 
abstinent  of  the  punch,  Armand.  You  are  feverish  already. 
Good  night,  Messieurs.” 

The  Cafe  de  Lyon,  in  vogue  among  the  National  Guard  of 
the  quartier,  was  but  a  few  yards  off,  and  the  brothers  turned 
towards  it  arm  in  arm.  “  Who  is  the  friend  ?  ”  asked  Charles  ; 
“  I  don’t  remember  to  have  seen  him  with  thee  before.” 

“  He  belongs  to  the  medical  craft — a  good  patriot  and  a  kind 
man — attends  the  poor  gratuitously.  Yes,  Charles,  these  are 
strange  times ;  what  dost  thou  think  will  come  of  them  ?  ” 

They  had  now  entered  the  cafe ;  and  Charles  had  ordered  the 
punch,  and  seated  himself  at  a  vacant  table  before  he  replied. 
“  What  will  come  of  these  times  ?  I  will  tell  thee.  National 
deliverance  and  regeneration  through  the  ascendancy  of  the 
National  Guard.” 

“  Eh  ?  I  don’t  take,”  said  Armand,  bewildered. 

“Probably  not,”  answered  Charles,  with  an  air  of  com- 
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passionate  conceit;  “thou  art  a  dreamer,  but  I  am  a  politician.” 
He  tapped  his  forehead  significantly.  “At  this  custom-house 
ideas  are  examined  before  they  are  passed.” 

Armand  gazed  at  his  brother  wistfully,  and  with  a  deference 
he  rarely  manifested  towards  any  one  who  disputed  his  own 
claims  to  superior  intelligence.  Charles  was  a  few  years  older 
than  Monnier  ;  he  was  of  larger  build  ;  he  had  shaggy  lowering 
eyebrows,  a  long  obstinate  upper  lip,  the  face  of  a  man  who  was 
accustomed  to  lay  down  the  law.  Inordinate  self-esteem  often 
gives  that  character  to  a  physiognomy  otherwise  common-place. 
Charles  passed  for  a  deep  thinker  in  his  own  set,  which  was 
a  very  different  set  from  Armand’s — not  among  workmen  but 
small  shopkeepers.  He  had  risen  in  life  to  a  grade  beyond 
Armand’s;  he  had  always  looked  to  the  main  chance,  married 
the  widow  of  a  hosier  and  glover  much  older  than  himself, 
and  in  her  right  was  a  very  respectable  tradesman,  comfortably 
well  off ;  a  Liberal,  of  course,  but  a  Liberal  bourgeois,  equally 
against  those  above  him  and  those  below.  Needless  to  add 
that  he  had  no  sympathy  with  his  brother’s  socialistic  opinions. 
Still  he  loved  that  brother  as  well  as  he  could  love  any  one 
except  himself.  And  Armand,  who  was  very  affectionate, 
and  with  whom  family  ties  were  very  strong,  returned  that 
love  with  ample  interest;  and  though  so  fiercely  at  war  with 
the  class  to  which  Charles  belonged,  was  secretly  proud  of 
having  a  brother  who  was  of  that  class.  So  in  England  I 
have  known  the  most  violent  antagonist  of  the  landed  aristocracy 
— himself  a  cobbler — -who  interrupts  a  discourse  on  the  crimes 
of  the  aristocracy  by  saying,  “  Though  I  myself  descend  from 
a  county  family.” 

In  an  evil  day  Charles  Monnier,  enrolled  in  the  National 

Guard,  had  rec  ived  promotion  in  that  patriotic  corps.  From 
that  date  he  began  to  neglect  his  shop,  to  criticise  milit  .  y 
matters,  and  to  think  that  if  merit  had  fair  play  he  should  be 
a  Cincinnatus  or  a  Washington,  he  had  not  decided  which. 

“Yes,”  resumed  Charles,  ladling  out  the  punch,  “thou  hast 
wit  enough  to  perceive  that  our  generals  are  imbeciles  or  traitors; 
that  gredin  Bonaparte  has  sold  the  army  for  ten  millions  of 
francs  to  Bismarck,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  Wimpffen  has  his 
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share  of  the  bargain.  M'Mahon  was  wounded  conveniently,  and 
has  his  own  terms  for  it.  The  regular  army  is  nowhere.  Thou 
wilt  see — thou  wilt  see — they  will  not  stop  the  march  of  the 
Prussians.  Trochu  will  be  obliged  to  come  to  the  National 
Guard.  Then  we  shall  say,  ‘  General,  give  us  our  terms,  and 
go  to  sVep.’  I  shall  be  summoned  to  the  council  of  war.  I 
have  my  plan.  I  explain  it — ’tis  ac  :pted — it  succeeds.  I  am 
placed  in  supreme  command — the  Prussians  are  chased  back  to 
their  sour-krout.  And  I — well — I  don’t  like  to  boast,  but  thou’lt 
see — thou’lt  see — what  will  happen.’' 

“  And  thy  plan,  Charles — thou  hast  formed  it  already  ?  ” 

“Ay,  ay, — the  really  military  genius  is  prompt,  mon  petit 
Armand — a  flash  of  the  brain.  Hark  ye !  Let  the  Vandals 
come  to  Paris  and  invest  it.  Whatever  their  numbers  on  paper, 
I  don’t  care  a  button ;  they  can  only  have  a  few  thousands 
at  any  given  point  in  the  vast  circumference  of  the  capital. 
Any  fool  must  grant  that — thou  must  grant  it,  eh?” 

“  It  seems  just.” 

“  Of  course.  Well,  then,  we  proceed  by  sorties  of  200,000  men 
repeated  every  other  day,  and  in  twelve  days  the  Prussians  are 
in  full  flight.1  The  country  rises  on  their  flight — they  are  cut 
to  pieces.  I  depose  Trochu — the  National  Guard  elects  the 
Saviour  of  France.  I  have  a  place  in  my  eye  for  thee.  Thou 
art  superb  as  a  decorator — thou  shalt  be  Minister  des  Beaux 
Arts.  But  keep  clear  of  the  canaille.  No  more  strikes  then 
— thou  wilt  be  an  employer — respect  thy  future  order.” 

Arc. and  smiled  mournfully.  Though  of  intellect  which,  had 
it  been  disciplined,  was  far  superior  to  his  brother’s,  it  was  so 
estranged  from  practical  opinions,  so  warped,  so  heated,  so 
flawed  and  cracked  in  parts,  that  he  did  not  see  the  ridicule 
of  Charles’s  braggadocio.  Charles  had  succeeded  in  life,  Armand 
had  failed;  and  Armand  believed  in  the  worldly  wisdom  of  the 

1  Charles  Monnier  seems  to  have  indiscreetly  blabbed  out  his  “idea,”  for  it  was 
plagiarised  afterwards  at  a  meeting  of  ti  e  National  Guards  in  the  Salle  de  la  Bourse 
by  Citizen  Rochebrune  (slain  19th  January,  1871,  in  the  affair  of  Montretout).  The 
plan,  which  he  developed  nearly  in  the  same  words  as  Charles  Monnier,  was  received 
with  lively  applause  ;  and  at  the  close  of  his  speech  it  was  proposed  to  name  at  once 
Citizen  Rochebrune  General  of  the  National  Guard,  an  honour  which,  unhappily  for 
his  country,  the  citizen  had  the  modesty  to  decline. 
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elder  born.  But  he  was  far  too  sincere  for  any  bribe  to  tempt 
him  to  forsake  his  creed  and  betray  his  opinions.  And  he 
knew  that  it  must  be  a  very  different  revolution  from  that 
which  his  brother  contemplated,  that  could  allow  him  to  marry 
another  man’s  wife,  and  his  “order”  to  confiscate  other  people’s 
property. 

“  Don’t  talk  of  strikes,  Charles.  What  is  done  is  done.  I 
was  led  into  heading  a  strike,  not  on  my  own  account,  f  r  I  was 
well  paid  and  well  off,  but  for  the  sake  of  my  fellow- workmen. 
I  may  regret  now  what  I  did,  for  the  sake  of  Marie  and  the 
little  ones.  But  it  is  an  affair  of  honour,  and  I  c  innot  with¬ 
draw  from  the  cause  till  my  order,  as  thou  namest  my  class, 
has  its  rights.” 

“  Bah !  thou  wilt  think  better  of  it  when  thou  art  an  employer. 
Thou  hast  suffered  enough  already.  Remember  that  I  warned 
thee  against  that  old  fellow  in  spectacles  whom  I  met  once 
at  thy  house.  I  told  thee  he  would  lead  thee  into  mischief, 
and  then  leave  thee  to  get  out  of  it.  I  saw  through  him.  I 
have  a  head  !  Va  !  ” 

“  Thou  wert  a  true  prophet — he  has  duped  me.  But  in 
moving  me  he  has  set  others  in  movement;  and  I  suspect  he 
will  find  he  has  duped  himself.  Time  will  show.” 

Here  the  brothers  were  joined  by  some  loungers  belonging 
to  the  National  Guard.  The  talk  became  general,  the  potations 
large.  Towards  daybreak  Armand  reeled  home,  drunk  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life.  He  was  one  of  those  whom  drink 
makes  violent.  Marie  had  been  sitting  up  for  him,  alarmed 
at  his  lengthened  absence.  But  when  she  would  have  thrown 
herself  on  his  breast,  her  pale  face  and  her  passionate  sobs  enraged 
him.  He  flung  her  aside  roughly.  From  that  night  the  man’s 
nature  was  changed.  If,  as  a  physiognomist  has  said,  each  man 
has  in  him  a  portion  of  the  wild  beast,  which  is  suppressed  by 
mild  civilising  circumstances,  and  comes  uppermost  when  self- 
control  is  lost,  the  nature  of  many  an  honest  workman, 
humane  and  tender-hearted  as  the  best  of  us,  commences  a 
change  into  the  wild  beast,  that  raged  through  the  civil  war 
of  the  Communists,  on  the  day  when  half-a-dozen  Incapables, 
with  no  more  cf  'm  to  represent  the  people  of  Paris  than  half- 
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a-dozen  monkeys  would  have,  were  allowed  to  elect  them¬ 
selves  to  supreme  power,  and  in  the  very  fact  of  that  election 
released  all  the  elements  of  passion,  and  destroyed  all  the 
bulwarks  of  order. 


CHAPTER  X. 

No  man  perhaps  had  more  earnestly  sought  and  more  pas¬ 
sionately  striven  for  the  fall  of  the  Empire  than  Victor  de  Mauleon; 
and  perhaps  no  man  was  more  dissatisfied  and  disappointed  by 
the  immediate  consequences  of  that  fall.  In  first  conspiring 
against  the  Empire,  he  had  naturally  enough,  in  common  with 
all  the  more  intelligent  enemies  of  the  dynasty,  presumed  that 
its  fate  would  be  worked  out  by  the  normal  effect  of  civil 
causes — the  alienation  of  the  educated  classes,  the  discontent 
of  the  artisans,  the  eloquence  of  the  press  and  of  populai 
meetings,  strengthened  in  proportion  as  the  Emperor  hac 
been  compelled  to  relax  the  former  checks  upon  the  license  of 
either.  And  De  Mauleon  had  no  less  naturally  concluded  that 
there  would  be  time  given  for  the  preparation  of  a  legitimate 
and  rational  form  of  government  to  succeed  that  which  was 
destroyed.  For,  as  has  been  hinted  or  implied,  this  remark¬ 
able  man  was  not  merely  an  instigator  of  revolution  through 
the  Secret  Council,  and  the  turbulent  agencies  set  in  move¬ 
ment  through  the  lower  strata  of  society; — he  was  also  in 
confidential  communication  with  men  eminent  for  wealth, 
station,  and  political  repute,  from  whom  he  obtained  the 
funds  necessary  for  the  darker  purposes  of  conspiracy,  into 
the  elaboration  of  which  they  did  not  inquire;  and  these  men, 
though  belonging  like  himself  to  the  Liberal  party,  were  no  hot- 
blooded  democrats.  Most  of  them  were  in  favour  of  constitu¬ 
tional  monarchy ;  all  "of  them  for  forms  of  government  very 
different  from  any  republic  in  which  socialists  or  communists 
could  find  themselves  uppermost.  Among  these  politicians 
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were  persons  ambitious  and  able,  who,  in  scheming  for  the  fall 
of  the  Empire,  had  been  prepared  to  undertake  the  task  ol 
conducting  to  ends  compatible  with  modern  civilisation,  the 
revolution  they  were  willing  to  allow  a  mob  at  Paris  to  com¬ 
mence.  The  opening  of  the  war  necessarily  suspended  their 
designs.  How  completely  the  events  of  the  4th  September 
mocked  the  calculations  of  their  ablest  minds,  and  paralysed 
the  action  of  their  most  energetic  spirits,  will  appear  in  the 
conversation  I  am  about  to  record.  It  takes  place  between 
Victor  de  Mauldon  and  the  personage  to  whom  he  had  ad¬ 
dressed  the  letter  written  on  the  night  before  the  interview 
with  Louvier,  in  which  Victor  had  announced  his  intention  of 
re-appearing  in  Paris  in  his  proper  name  and  rank.  I  shall 
designate  this  correspondent  as  vaguely  as  possible  ;  let  me 
call  him  the  Incognito.  He  may  yet  play  so  considerable  a 
part  in  the  history  of  France  as  a  potent  representative  of  the 
political  philosophy  of  De  Tocqueville — that  is  of  Liberal 
principles  incompatible  with  the  absolute  power  either  of  a 
sovereign  or  a  populace,  and  resolutely  opposed  to  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  foundations  of  civilised  society — that  it  would 
be  unfair  to  himself  and  his  partisans  if,  in  a  work  like  this, 
a  word  were  said  that  could  lead  malignant  conjecture  to  his 
identity  with  any  special  chief  of  the  opinions  of  which  I  here 
present  him  only  as  a  type. 

The  Incognito,  entering  Victor’s  apartment : — 

“  My  dear  friend,  even  if  I  had  not  received  your  telegram, 
I  should  have  hastened  hither  on  the  news  of  this  astounding 
revolution.  It  is  only  in  Paris  that  such  a  tragedy  could  be 
followed  by  such  a  farce.  You  were  on  the  spot — a  spectator. 
Explain  it  if  you  can.” 

De  MaulEon. — “  I  was  more  than  a  spectator  ;  I  was  an  actor. 
Hiss  me — I  deserve  it.  When  the  terrible  news  from  Sedan 
reached  Paris,  in  the  midst  of  the  general  stun  and  bewilderment 
I  noticed  a  hesitating  timidity  among  all  those  who  had  wares 
in  their  shops  and  a  good  coat  on  their  backs.  They  feared 
that  to  proclaim  the  Empire  defunct  would  be  to  install  the 
Red  RepuDiic  with  all  its  paroxysm  of  impulsive  rage  and 
ail  its  theories  of  wholesale  confiscation.  But  since  it  was 
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impossible  for  the  object  we  had  in  view  to  let  slip  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  deposing  the  dynasty  which  stood  in  its  way,  it  was 
necessary  to  lose  no  time  in  using  the  revolutionary  part  of 
the  populace  for  that  purpose.  I  assisted  in  doing  so  ;  my 
excuse  is  this — that  in  a  time  of  crisis  a  man  of  action  must 
go  straight  to  his  immediate  object,  and  in  so  doing  employ 
the  instruments  at  his  command.  I  made,  however,  one  error 
in  judgment  which  admits  of  no  excuse,  I  relied  on  all  I  had 
heard,  and  all  I  had  observed,  of  the  character  of  Trochu,  and 
I  was  deceived,  in  common,  I  believe,  with  all  his  admirers, 
and  three  parts  of  the  educated  classes  of  Paris.” 

INCOGNITO. — “I  should  have  been  equally  deceived  !  Trochu’s 
conduct  is  a  riddle  that  I  doubt  if  he  himself  can  ever  solve. 
He  was  master  of  the  position  ;  he  Rad  the  military  force  in 
his  hands  if  he  combined  with  Palikao,  which,  whatever  the 
jealousies  between  the  two,  it  was  his  absolute  duty  to  do. 
He  had  a  great  prestige - ” 

De  MaulRon. — “  And  for  the  moment  a  still  greater  popu¬ 
larity.  His  ipse  dixit  could  have  determined  the  wavering  and 
confused  spirits  of  the  population.  I  was  prepared  for  his 
abandonment  of  the  Emperor — even  of  the  Empress  and  the 
Regency.  But  how  could  I  imagine  that  he,  the  man  of 
moderate  politics,  of  Orleanistic  leanings,  the  clever  writer,  the 
fine  talker,  the  chivalrous  soldier,  the  religious  Breton,  could 
abandon  everything  that  was  legal,  everything  that  could  save 
France  against  the  enemy,  and  Paris  against  civil  discord  ; 
that  he  would  connive  at  the  annihilation  of  the  Senate,  of 
the  popular  Assembly,  of  every  form  of  Government  that 
could  be  recognised  as  legitimate  at  home  or  abroad,  accept 
service  under  men  whose  doctrines  were  opposed  to  all  his 
antecedents,  all  his  professed  opinions,  and  inaugurate  a  chaos 
under  the  name  of  a  Republic!” 

INCOGNITO. — “  How,  indeed  ?  How  suppose  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  Assembly,  just  elected  by  a  majority  of  seven  millions 
and  a  half,  could  be  hurried  into  a  conjuring-box,  and  reappear 
as  the  travesty  of  a  Venetian  oligarchy,  composed  of  half- 
a-dozen  of  its  most  unpopular  members !  The  sole  excuse  for 
Trochu  is.  that  he  deemed  all  other  considerations  insignificant 
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compared  with  the  defence  of  Paris,  and  the  united  action  of 
the  nation  against  the  invaders.  But  if  that  were  his  honest 
desire  in  siding  with  this  monstrous  usurpation  of  power,  he 
did  everything  by  which  the  desire  could  be  frustrated.  Had 
there  been  any  provisional  body  composed  of  men  known  and 
esteemed,  elected  by  the  Chambers,  supported  by  Trochu  and 
the  troops  at  his  back,  there  would  have  been  a  rallying-point 
for  the  patriotism  of  the  provinces ;  and  in  the  wise  suspense 
of  any  constitution  to  succeed  that  Government  until  the 
enemy  were  chased  from  the  field,  all  partisans — Imperialists, 
Legitimists,  Orleanists,  Republicans — would  have  equally  ad¬ 
journed  their  differences.  But  a  democratic  Republic,  pro¬ 
claimed  by  a  Parisian  mob  for  a  nation  in  which  sincere 
democratic  Republicans  are  a  handful,  in  contempt  of  an 
Assembly  chosen  by  thd“  country  at  large ;  headed  by  men 
in  whom  the  provinces  have  no  trust,  and  for  whom  their 
own  representatives  are  violently  cashiered  ; — can  you  conceive 
such  a  combination  of  wet  blankets  supplied  by  the  irony  of 
Fate  for  the  extinction  of  every  spark  of  ardour  in  the  population 
from  which  armies  are  to  be  gathered  in  haste,  at  the  beck  of 
usurpers  they  distrust  and  despise  ?  Paris  has  excelled  itself 
in  folly.  Hungering  for  peace,  it  proclaims  a  Government 
which  has  no  legal  power  to  treat  for  it.  Shrieking  out  for 
allies  among  the  monarchies,  it  annihilates  the  hope  of  obtaining 
them ;  its  sole  chance  of  escape  from  siege,  famine,  and  bom¬ 
bardment,  is  in  the  immediate  and  impassioned  sympathy  of 
the  provinces  ;  and  it  revives  all  the  grudges  which  the  pro¬ 
vinces  have  long  sullenly  felt  against  the  domineering  pretensions 
of  the  capital,  and  invokes  the  rural  populations,  'hich  comprise 
the  pith  and  sinew  of  armies,  in  the  name  of  men  whom  I  verily 
believe  they  detest  still  more  than  they  do  the  Prussians.  Victor, 
it  is  enough  to  make  one  despair  of  his  country  !  All  beyond 
the  hour  seems  anarchy  and  ruin.” 

“Not  so !”  exclaimed  De  Maul^on.  “Everything  comes  to 
him  who  knows  how  to  wait.  The  Empire  is  destroyed  ;  the 
usurpation  that  follows  it  has  no  roots.  It  will  but  serve  to 
expedite  the  establishment  of  such  a  condition  as  we  have 
meditated  and  planned-*-a  constitution  adapted  to  our  age 
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and  our  people,  not  based  wholly  on  untried  experiments, 
taking  the  best  from  nations  that  do  not  allo  .v  Freedom  and 
Order  to  be  the  sport  of  any  popular  breeze.  From  the 
American  Republic  we  must  borrow  the  only  safeguards  against 
the  fickleness  of  the  universal  suffrage  which,  though  it  war 
madness  to  concede  in  any  ancient  community,  once  conceded 
cannot  be  safely  abolished, — viz.,  the  salutary  law  that  nc 
article  of  the  Constitution  once  settled,  can  be  altered  without 
the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  legislative  body.  By  this  law 
we  insure  permanence,  and  that  concomitant  love  for  institutions 
which  is  engendered  by  time  and  custom.  Secondly,  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  senate  on  such  principles  as  may  secure  to  it  in  all 
times  of  danger  a  confidence  and  respect  which  counteract  in 
public  opinion  the  rashness  and  heat  of  the  popular  assembly. 
On  what  principles  that  senate  should  be  formed,  with  what 
functions  invested,  what  share  of  the  executive — especially 
in  foreign  affairs,  declarations  of  war,  or  treaties  of  peace — 
should  be  accorded  to  it,  will  no  doubt  need  the  most  deliberate 
care  of  the  ablest  minds.  But  a  senate  I  thus  sketch  has  alone 
rescued  America  from  the  rashness  of  counsel  incident  to  a 
democratic  Chamber ;  and  it  is  still  more  essential  to  France, 
with  still  more  favourable  elements  for  its  creation.  From 
England  we  must  borrow  the  great  principle  that  has  alone 
saved  her  from  revolution — that  the  head  of  the  State  can  do 
no  wrong.  He  leads  no  armies,  he  presides  over  no  Cabinet. 
All  responsibility  rests  with  his  advisers  ;  and  where  we  upset 
a  dynasty,  England  changes  an  administration.  Whether  the 
head  of  the  State  should  have  the  title  of  sovereign  or  president, 
whether  he  be  hereditary  or  elected,  is  a  question  of  minor 
importance  impossible  now  to  determine,  but  cn  winch  I 
heartily  concur  with  you  that  hereditary  monarchy  is  infinitely 
better  adapted  to  the  habits  of  Frenchmen,  to  their  love  of 
show  and  of  honours — and  infinitely  more  preservative  from 
all  the  dangers  which  result  from  constant  elections  to  such 
a  dignity,  with  parties  so  heated,  and  pretenders  to  the  rank 
so  numerous — than  any  principle  by  which  a  popular  demagogue 
or  a  successful  general  is  enabled  to  destroy  the  institutions  he 
is  elected  to  guard.  On  these  fundamental  doctrines  for  the 
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regeneration  of  France  I  think  we  are  agreed.  And  I  believe 
when  the  moment  arrives  to  promulgate  them,  through  an 
expounder  of  weight  like  yourself,  they  will  rapidly  commend 
themselves  to  the  intellect  of  France.  For  they  belong  to 
common-sense ;  and  in  the  ultimate  prevalence  of  common-sense 
I  have  a  faith  which  I  refuse  to  medievalists  who  would  restore 
the  right  divine  ;  and  still  more  to  fanatical  quacks,  who  imagine 
that  the  worship  of  the  Deity,  the  ties  ol  family,  and  the  rights 
of  property  are  errors  at  variance  with  the  progress  of  society. 
Qui  vivra,  verra 

Incognito. — “In  the  outlines  of  the  policy  you  so  ably 
enunciate  I  heartily  concur.  But  if  France  is,  I  will  not  say 
to  be  regenerated,  but  to  have  fair  play  among  the  nations 
of  Europe,  I  add  one  or  two  items  to  the  programme.  France 
must  be  saved  from  Paris,  not  by  subterranean  barracks  and 
trains,  the  impotence  of  which  we  see  to-day  with  a  general 
in  command  of  the  military  force,  but  by  conceding  to  France 
its  proportionate  share  of  the  power  now  monopolised  by  Paris. 
All  this  system  of  centralisation,  equally  tyrannical  and  corrupt, 
must  be  eradicated.  Talk  of  examples  from  America,  of  which 
I  know  little— from  England,  of  which  I  know  much, — what 
can  we  more  advantageously  borrow  from  England  than  that 
diffusion  of  all  her  moral  and  social  power  \yhich  forbids  the 
congestion  of  blood  in  one  vital  part  ?  Decentralise  !  decentralise  ! 
decentralise!  will  be  my  incessant  cry,  if  ever  the  time  comes 
when  my  cry  will  be  heard.  France  can  never  be  a  genuine 
France  until  Paris  has  no  more  influence  over  the  destinies 
of  France  than  London  has  over  those  of  England.  But  on 
this  theme  I  could  go  on  till  midnight.  Now  to  the  immediate 
point :  what  do  you  advise  me  to  do  in  this  crisis,  and  what  do 
you  propose  to  do  yourself?” 

De  Mauldon  put  his  hand  to  his  brow,  and  remained  a  few 
moments  silent  and  thoughtful.  At  last  he  looked  up  with 
that  decided  expression  of  face  which  was  not  the  least  among 
his  many  attributes  for  influence  over  those  with  whom  he  came 
into  contact. 

“  For  you,  on  whom  so  much  of  the  future  depends,  my  advice 
is  brief — have  nothing  to  do  with  the  present.  All  who  join 
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this  present  mockery  of  a  Government  will  share  the  fall  that 
attends  it — a  fall  from  which  one  or  two  of  their  body  may 
possibly  recover  by  casting  blame  on  their  confreres , — you  never 
could.  But  it  is  not  for  you  to  oppose  that  Government  with 
an  enemy  on  its  march  to  Paris.  You  are  not  a  soldier;  military 
command  is  not  in  your  role.  The  issue  of  events  is  uncertain ; 
but  whatever  it  be,  the  men  in  power  cannot  conduct  a  pros¬ 
perous  war  nor  obtain  an  honourable  peace.  Hereafter  you  may 
be  the  Dens  ex  machina.  No  personage  of  that  rank  and  with 
that  mission  appears  till  the  end  of  the  play  :  we  are  only  in  the 
first  act.  Leave  Paris  at  once,  and  abstain  from  all  action.” 

INCOGNITO  (dejectedly). — “  I  cannot  deny  the  soundness  of 
your  advice,  though  in  accepting  it  I  feel  unutterably  saddened. 
Still  you,  the  calmest  and  shrewdest  observer  among  my  friends, 
think  there  is  cause  for  hope,  not  despair.  Victor,  I  have  more 
than  most  men  to  make  life  pleasant,  but  I  would  lay  down  life 
at  this  moment  with  you.  You  know  me  well  enough  to  be 
sure  that  I  utter  no  melodramatic  fiction  when  I  say  that  I 
love  my  country  as  a  young  man  loves  the  ideal  of  his  dreams 
— with  my  whole  mind  and  heart  and  soul !  and  the  thought 
that  I  cannot  now  aid  her  in  the  hour  of  her  mortal  trial  is 


The  man’s  voice  broke  down,  and  he  turned  aside,  veiling  his 
face  with  a  hand  that  trembled. 

De  Mauleon. — “  Courage  ! — patience !  All  Frenchmen  have 
the  first ;  set  them  an  example  they  much  need  in  the  second. 
I,  too,  love  my  country,  though  I  owe  to  it  little  enough,  heaven 
knows.  I  suppose  love  of  country  is  inherent  in  all  who 
are  not  Internationalists.  They  profess  only  to  love  humanity, 
by  which,  if  they  mean  anything  practical,  they  mean  a  rise 
in  wages.” 

INCOGNITO  (rousing  himself,  and  with  a  half  smile). — “Always 
cynical,  Victor  —  always  belying  yourself.  But  now  that  you 
have  advised  my  course,  what  will  be  your  own  ?  Accompany 
me,  and  wait  for  better  times.” 

“  No,  noble  friend  ;  our  positions  are  different.  Yours  is  made 
— mine  yet  to  make.  But  for  this  war  I  think  I  could  have 
secured  a  seat  in  the  Chamber.  As  I  wrote  you,  I  found  that 
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my  kinsfolk  were  of  much  influence  in  their  department,  and 
that  my  restitution  to  my  social  grade,  and  the  repute  I  had 
made  as  an  Orleanist,  inclined  them  to  forget  my  youthful  errors 
and  to  assist  my  career.  But  the  Chamber  ceases  to  exist. 
My  journal  I  shall  drop.  I  cannot  support  the  Government;  it 
is  not  a  moment  to  oppose  it.  My  prudent  course  is  silence.” 

INCOGNITO. —  “But  is  not  your  journal  essential  to  your 
support  ?  ” 

De  MAULEON. — “Fortunately  not.  Its  profits  enabled  mi 
to  lay  by  for  the  rainy  day  that  has  come  ;  and  having  re¬ 
imbursed  you  and  all  friends  the  sums  necessary  to  start  it, 
I  stand  clear  of  all  debt,  and  for  my  slender  wants,  a  rich 
man.  If  I  continued  the  journal  I  should  be  beggared ;  for 
there  would  be  no  readers  to  Common  Sense  in  this  interval 
of  lunacy.  Nevertheless,  during  this  interval,  I  trust  to  other 
ways  for  winning  a  name  that  will  open  my  rightful  path  of 
ambition  whenever  we  again  have  a  legislature  in  which  Common 
Sense  can  be  heard.” 

Incognito. — “But  how  win  that  name,  silenced  as  a  writer?” 

De  Maul&ON. — “You  forget  that  I  have  fought  in  Algeria. 
In  a  few  days  Paris  will  be  in  a  state  of  siege  ;  and  then — and 
then,”  he  added,  and  very  quietly  dilated  on  the  renown  of  a 
patriot  or  the  grave  of  a  soldier. 

“I  envy  you  the  chance  of  either,”  said  the  Incognito;  and 
after  a  few  more  brief  words  he  departed,  his  hat  drawn  over 
his  brows,  and  entering  a  hired  carriage  which  he  had  left  at 
the  corner  of  the  quiet  street,  was  consigned  to  the  station 
du - ,  just  in  time  for  the  next  train. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

VICTOR  dressed  and  went  out.  The  streets  were  crowded. 
Workmen  were  everywhere  employed  in  the  childish  operation 
of  removing  all  insignia,  and  obliterating  all  names  that  showed 
where  an  Empire  had  existed.  One  greasy  citizen,  mounted 
on  a  ladder,  was  effacing  the  words  “  Boulevard  Haussman and 
substituting  for  Haussman,  “Victor  Hugo.” 

Suddenly  De  Mauleon  came  on  a  group  of  blouses,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  women  holding  babies  and  ragged  boys  holding 
stones,  collected  round  a  well-dressed  slender  man,  at  whom 
they  were  hooting  and  gesticulating,  with  menaces  of  doing 
something  much  worse.  By  an  easy  effort  of  his  strong  frame 
the  Vicomte  pushed  his  way  through  the  tormentors,  and  gave 
his  arm  to  their  intended  victim. 

“  Monsieur,  allow  me  to  walk  home  with  you.” 

Therewith  the  shrieks  and  shouts  and  gesticulations  increased. 
“  Another  impertinent !  Another  traitor  !  Drown  him!  Drown 
them  both!  To  the  Seine!  To  the  Seine!”  A  burly  fellow 
rushed  forward,  and  the  rest  made  a  plunging  push.  The  out¬ 
stretched  arm  of  De  Mauleon  kept  the  ringleader  at  bay.  “  Mes 
enfans”  cried  Victor  with  a  calm  clear  voice,  “  I  am  not  an 
Imperialist.  Many  of  you  have  read  the  articles  signed  Pierre 
Firrnin,  written  against  the  tyrant  Bonaparte  when  he  was  at 
the  height  of  his  power.  I  am  Pierre  Firrnin — make  way  for 
me.”  Probably  not  one  in  the  crowd  had  ever  read  a  word 
written  by  Pierre  Firrnin,  nor  even  heard  of  the  name.  But 
they  did  not  like  to  own  ignorance;  and  that  burly  fellow  did 
not  yke  to  encounter  that  arm  of  iron  which  touched  his  throat. 
So  he  cried  out,  “  Oh  !  if  you  are  the  great  Pierre  Firrnin,  that 
alters  the  case.  Make  way  for  the  patriot  Pierre!”  “But,” 
shrieked  a  virago,  thrusting  her  baby  into  De  Mauldon’s  face, 
“  the  other  is  the  Imperialist,  the  capitalist,  the  vile  Duplessis. 
At  least  we  will  have  him.”  De  Mauleon  suddenly  snatched  the 
baby  from  her,  and  said,  with  imperturbable  good  temper, 
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“  Exchange  of  prisoners.  I  resign  the  man,  and  I  keep  the 
baby.” 

No  one  who  does  not  know  the  humours  of  a  Parisian  mob 
can  comprehend  the  suddenness  of  popular  change,  or  the 
magical  mastery  over  crowds  which  is  effected  by  quiet  courage 
and  a  ready  joke.  The  group  was  appeased  at  once  Even 
the  virago  laughed;  and  when  De  Mauleon  restored  the  infant 
to  her  arms,  with  a  gold  piece  thrust  into  its  tiny  clasp,  she 
eyed  the  gold,  and  cried,  “  God  bless  you,  citizen !  ”  The  two 
gentlemen  made  their  way  safely  now. 

“  M.  de  Mauldon,”  said  Duplessis,  “  I  know  not  how  to  thank 
you.  Without  your  seasonable  aid  I  should  have  been  in  great 
danger  of  life ;  and — would  you  believe  it  ? — the  woman  who 
denounced  and  set  the  mob  on  me  was  one  of  the  objects 
of  a  charity  which  I  weekly  dispense  to  the  poor.” 

“  Of  course  I  believe  that.  At  the  Red  clubs  no  crime  is 
more  denounced  than  that  of  charity.  It  is  the  ‘  fraud  against 
EgalitE — a  vile  trick  of  the  capitalist  to  save  to  himself  the 
millions  he  ought  to  share  with  all  by  giving  a  sou  to  one. 
Meanwhile,  take  my  advice,  M.  Duplessis,  and  quit  Paris  with 
your  young  daughter.  This  is  no  place  for  rich  Imperialists 
at  present.” 

“  I  perceived  that  before  to-day’s  adventure.  I  distrust  the 
looks  of  my  very  servants,  and  shall  depart  with  Valerie  this 
evening  for  Bretagne.” 

“  Ah  !  I  heard  from  Louvier  that  you  propose  to  pay  off  his 
mortgage  on  Rochebriant,  and  make  yourself  sole  proprietor  of 
my  young  kinsman’s  property.” 

“  I  trust  you  only  believe  half  what  you  hear.  I  mean  to 
save  Rochebriant  from  Louvier,  and  consign  it,  free  of  charge, 
to  your  kinsman,  as  the  dot  of  his  bride,  my  daughter.” 

“  I  rejoice  to  learn  such  good  news  for  the  head  of  my  house. 
But  Alain  himself — is  he  not  with  the  prisoners  of  war?” 

“No,  thank  heaven.  He  went  forth  an  officer  of  a  regiment 
of  Parisian  Mobiles — went  full  of  sanguine  confidence  ;  he  came 
back  with  his  regiment  in  mournful  despondency.  The  un¬ 
discipline  of  his  regiment,  of  the  Parisian  Mobiles  generally, 
appears  incredible.  Their  insolent  disobedience  to  their  officers, 
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their  ribald  scoffs  at  their  general — oh,  it  is  sickening  to  speak 
of  it '  Alain  distinguished  himself  by  repressing  a  mutiny  and 
is  honoured  by  a  signal  compliment  from  the  commander  in 
a  letter  of  recommendation  to  Palikao.  But  Palikao  is  nobody 
now.  Alain  has  already  been  sent  into  Bretagne,  commissioned 
to  assist  in  organising  a  corps  of  Mobiles  in  his  neighbourhood. 
Trochu,  as  you  know,  is  a  Breton.  Alain  is  confident  of  the 
good  conduct  of  the  Bretons.  What  will  Louvier  do?  He 
is  an  arch  Republican ;  is  he  pleased  now  he  has  got  what 
he  wanted  ?  ” 

“  I  suppose  he  is  pleased,  for  he  is  terribly  frightened.  Fright 
is  one  of  the  great  enjoyments  of  a  Parisian.  Good  day. 
Your  path  to  your  hotel  is  clear  now.  Remember  me  kindly 
to  Alain.” 

De  Mauleon  continued  his  way  through  streets  sometime* 
deserted,  sometimes  thronged.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Rue 
de  Florentin  he  encountered  the  brothers  Vandemar  walking 
arm  in  arm. 

“Ha,  De  Mauleon  1”  cried  Enguerrand;  “what  is  the  last 
minute’s  news  ?  ” 

“  I  can’t  guess.  Nobody  knows  at  Paris  how  soon  one  folly 
swallows  up  another.  Saturn  here  is  alwaya  devouring  one  or 
other  of  his  children.” 

“  They  say  that  Vinoy,  after  a  most  masterly  retreat,  is 
almost  at  our  gates  with  80,000  men.” 

“And  this  day  twelvemonth  we  may  know  what  he  does 
with  them.” 

Here  Raoul,  who  seemed  absorbed  in  gloomy  reflections, 
halted  before  the  hotel  in  which  the  Contessa  di  Rimini  lodged, 
and  with  a  nod  to  his  brother,  and  a  polite,  if  not  cordial  saluta¬ 
tion  to  Victor,  entered  the  porte  cochere. 

“Your  brother  seems  out  of  spirits, — a  pleasing  contrast  to 
the  uproarious  mirth  with  which  Parisians  welcome  the  advance 
of  calamity.” 

“  Raoul,  as  you  know,  is  deeply  religious.  He  regards  the 
defeat  we  have  sustained,  and  the  peril  that  threatens  us,  as 
the  beginning  of  a  divine  chastisement,  justly  incurred  by  our 
sins — I  mean,  the  sins  of  Paris.  In  vain  my  father  reminds 
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him  of  Voltaire’s  story,  in  which  the  ship  goes  down  with  a 
fripon  on  board.  In  order  to  punish  the  fripon ,  the  honest 
folks  are  drowned.” 

“  Is  your  father  going  to  remain  on  board  the  ship,  and  share 
the  fate  of  the  other  honest  folks  ?  ” 

“  Pas  si  bite.  He  is  off  to  Dieppe  for  sea-bathing.  He  says 
that  Paris  has  grown  so  dirty  since  the  4th  September,  that 
it  is  only  fit  for  the  feet  of  the  Unwashed.  He  wished  my 
mother  to  accompany  him;  but  she  replies,  ‘No;  there  are 
already  too  many  wounded  not  to  need  plenty  of  nurses.’ 
She  is  assisting  to  inaugurate  a  society  of  ladies  in  aid  of 
the  Sceurs  de  Charity.  Like  Raoul,  she  is  devout,  but  she 
has  not  his  superstitions.  Still  his  superstitions  are  the 
natural  reaction  of  a  singularly  earnest  and  pure  nature  from 
the  frivolity  and  corruption  which,  when  kneaded  well  up 
together  with  a  slice  of  sarcasm,  Paris  calls  philosophy.” 

“  And  what,  my  dear  Enguerrand,  do  you  propose  to  do  ?  ” 

“  That  depends  on  whether  we  are  really  besieged.  If  so, 
of  course  I  become  a  soldier.” 

“  I  hope  not  a  National  Guard  ?  ” 

“  I  care  not  in  what  name  I  fight  so  that  I  fight  for 
France.” 

As  Enguerrand  said  these  simple  words,  his  whole  counte¬ 
nance  seemed  changed.  The  crest  rose ;  the  eyes  sparkled  ; 
the  fair  and  delicate  beauty  which  had  made  him  the  darling 
of  women — the  joyous  sweetness  of  expression  and  dainty  grace 
of  high  breeding  which  made  him  the  most  popular  companion 
to  men, — were  exalted  in  a  masculine  nobleness  of  aspect,  from 
which  a  painter  might  have  taken  hints  for  a  study  of  the  young 
Achilles  separated  for  ever  from  effeminate  companionship  at 
the  sight  of  the  weapons  of  war.  De  Mauleon  gazed  on  him 
admiringly.  We  have  seen  that  he  shared  the  sentiments 
uttered — had  resolved  on  the  same  course  of  action.  But  it 
was  with  the  tempered  warmth  of  a  man  who  seeks  to  divest 
his  thoughts  and  his  purpose  of  the  ardour  of  romance,  and 
who,  in  serving  his  country,  calculates  on  the  gains  to  his  own 
ambition.  Nevertheless  he  admired  in  Enguerrand  the  image 
of  his  own  impulsive  and  fiery  youth. 
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“And  you.  I  presume,”  resumed  Enguerrand,  “will  fight  too, 
but  rather  with  pen  than  with  sword.” 

“  Pens  will  now  only  be  dipped  in  red  ink,  and  common-sense 
never  writes  in  that  colour ;  as  for  the  sword,  I  have  passed 
the  age  of  forty-five,  at  which  military  service  halts.  But  if 
some  experience  in  active  service,  some  knowledge  of  the  art 
by  which  soldiers  are  disciplined  and  led,  will  be  deemed 
sufficient  title  to  a  post  of  command,  however  modest  the 
grade  be,  I  shall  not  be  wanting  among  the  defenders  of 
Paris.” 

“My  brave  dear  Vicomte,  if  you  are  past  the  age  to  serve, 
you  are  in  the  ripest  age  to  command  ;  and  with  the  testi¬ 
monials  and  the  cross  you  won  in  Algeria,  your  application 
for  employment  will  be  received  with  gratitude  by  any  general 
so  able  as  Trochu.” 

“  I  don’t  know  whether  I  shall  apply  to  Trochu.  I  would 
rather  be  elected  to  command  even  by  the  Mobiles  or  the 
National  Guard,  of  whom  I  have  just  spoken  disparagingly ; 
and  no  doubt  both  corps  will  soon  claim  and  win  the  right 
*■0  choose  their  officers.  But  if  elected,  no  matter  by  whom, 
I  shall  make  a  preliminary  condition  ;  the  men  under  me  shall 
train,  and  drill,  and  obey, — soldiers  of  a  very  different  kind 
from  the  youthful  Pekins  nourished  on  absinthe  and  self-conceit, 
and  applauding  that  Bombastes  Furioso,  M.  Hugo,  when  he 
assures  the  enemy  that  Paris  will  draw  an  idea  from  its 
scabbard.  But  here  conies  Savarin.  Bon  jour,  my  dear  poet.” 

“  Don’t  say  good  day.  An  evil  day  for  journalists  and 
writers  who  do  not  out-Herod  Blanqui  and  Pyat.  I  know 
not  how  I  shall  get  bread  and  cheese.  My  poor  suburban 
villa  is  to  be  pulled  down  by  way  of  securing  Paris  ;  my 
journal  will  be  suppressed  by  way  of  establishing  the  liberty 
of  the  press.  It  ventured  to  suggest  that  the  people  of  France 
should  have  some  choice  in  the  form  of  their  government.” 

“  That  was  very  indiscreet,  my  poor  Savarin,”  said  Victor ; 
“I  wonder  your  printing-office  has  not  been  pulled  down.  We 
are  now  at  the  moment  when  wise  men  hold  their  tongues.” 

“  Perhaps  so,  M.  de  Mauleon.  It  might  have  been  wiser 
for  all  of  us,  you  as  well  as  myself,  if  we  had  not  allowed 
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our  tongues  to  be  so  free  before  this  moment  arrived.  We 
live  to  learn ;  and  if  we  ever  have  what  may  be  called  a  passable 
government  again,  in  which  we  may  say  pretty  much  what 
we  like,  there  is  one  thing  I  will  not  do,  I  will  not  undermine 
that  government  without  seeing  a  very  clear  way  to  the  govern* 
ment  that  is  to  follow  it.  What  say  you,  Pierre  Firmin  ?” 

“  Frankly,  I  say  that  I  deserve  your  rebuke,”  answered  De 
MauMon,  thoughtfully.  “  But,  of  course,  you  are  going  to  take 
or  send  Madame  Savarin  out  of  Paris.” 

“Certainly.  We  have  made  a  very  pleasant  party  for  our 
hegira  this  evening — among  others  the  Morleys.  Morley  is 
terribly  disgusted.  A  Red  Republican  slapped  him  on  the 
shoulder  and  said,  *  American,  we  have  a  republic  as  well  as 
you.’  ‘Pretty  much  you  know  about  republics,’  growled  Morley; 
‘a  French  republic  is  as  much  like  ours  as  a  baboon  is  like 
a  man.’  On  which  the  Red  roused  the  mob,  who  dragged  the 
American  off  to  the  nearest  station  of  the  National  Guard, 
where  he  was  accused  of  being  a  Prussian  spy.  With  some 
difficulty,  and  lots  of*  brag  about  the  sanctity  of  the  stars  and 
stripes,  he  escaped  with  a  reprimand,  and  caution  how  to 
behave  himself  in  future.  So  he  quits  a  city  in  which  there 
no  longer  exists  freedom  of  speech.  My  wife  hoped  to  induce 
Mademoiselle  Cicogna  to  accompany  us ;  I  grieve  to  say  she 
refuses.  You  know  she  is  engaged  in  marriage  to  Gustave 
Rameau ;  and  his  mother  dreads  the  effect  that  these  Red  Clubs 
and  his  own  vanity  may  have  upon  his  excitable  temperament 
if  the  influence  of  Mademoiselle  Cicogna  be  withdrawn.” 

“  How  could  a  creature  so  exquisite  as  Isaura  Cicogna  ever 
find  fascination  in  Gustave  Rameau  !”  exclaimed  Enguerrand. 

“  A  woman  like  her,”  answered  De  MauMon,  “  always  finds  a 
fascination  in  self-sacrifice.” 

“  I  think  you  divine  the  truth,”  said  Savarin,  rather  mournfully. 
“  But  I  must  bid  you  good-bye.  May  we  live  to  shake  hands 
reunis  sous  des  meilleurs  auspices .” 

Here  Savarin  hurried  off,  and  the  other  two  men  strolled  into 
the  Champs  Elys^es,  which  were  crowded  with  loungers,  gay  and 
careless,  as  if  there  had  been  no  disaster  at  Sedan,  no  overthrow 
of  an  Empire,  no  enemy  on  its  road  to  Paris. 
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In  fact  the  Parisians  at  once  the  most  incredulous  and  the 
most  credulous  of  all  populations,  believed  that  the  Prussians 
would  never  be  so  impertinent  as  to  come  in  sight  of  the 
gates.  Something  would  occur  to  stop  i.iem  !  The  king  had 
declared  he  did  net  war  on  Frenchmen,  but  on  the  Emperor : 
the  Emperor  gone,  the  war  was  over.  A  democratic  republic 
was  instituted.  A  horrible  thing  in  its  way  it  is  true ;  but  how 
could  the  Pandour  tyrant  brave  the  infection  of  democratic 
doctrines  among  his  own  barbarian  armies  ?  Were  not  placards, 
addressed  to  our  “  German  brethren,”  posted  upon  the  walls 
of  Paris,  exhorting  the  Pandours  J:o  fraternise  with  their  fellow- 
creatures  ?  Was  not  Victor  Plugo  going  to  publish  “a  letter 
to  the  German  people?”  Had  not  Jules  Favre  graciously 
offered  peace,  with  the  assurance  that  “  France  would  not  cede 
a  stone  of  her  fortresses — an  inch  of  her  territory  ?  She  would 
pardon  the  invaders  and  not  march  upon  Berlin  !  ”  To  all  these, 
and  many  more  such  incontestable  proofs,  that  the  idea  of  a 
siege  was  moonshine,  did  Enguerrand  and  Victor  listen  as  they 
joined  group  after  group  of  their  fellow-countrymen :  nor  did 
Paris  cease  to  harbour  such  pleasing  illusions,  amusing  itself  with 
piously  laying  crowns  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  of  Strasbourg, 
swearing  “  they  w’ould  be  worthy  of  their  Alsatian  brethren,” 
till  on  the  19th  of  September  the  last  telegram  was  received, 
and  Paris  was  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  the  iron 
line  of  the  Prussian  invaders.  “  Tranquil  and  terrible,”  says 
Victor  Plugo,  “she  awaits  the  invasion!  A  volcano  needs  no 
assistance.” 


CHAPTER  XII. 

We  left  Graham  Vane  slowly  recovering  from  the  attack  of 
fever  which  had  arrested  his  journey  to  Berlin  in  quest  of  the 
Count  von  Rudesheim.  He  was,  however,  saved  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  that  journey,  and  his  direction  turned  back  to  France  by 
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a  German  newspaper  which  informed  him  that  the  King  of 
Prussia  was  at  Rheims,  and  that  the  Count  von  Rudesheim 
was  among  the  eminent  personages  gathered  there  around  their 
sovereign.  In  conversing  the  same  day  with  the  kindly  doctor 
who  attended  him,  Graham  ascertained  that  this  German  noble 
held  a  high  command  in  the  German  armies,  and  bore  a  no  less 
distinguished  reputation  as  a  wise  political  counsellor  than  he 
had  earned  as  a  military  chief.  As  soon  as  he  was  able  to 
travel,  and  indeed  before  the  good  doctor  sanctioned  his  de¬ 
parture,  Graham  took  his  way  to  Rheims,  uncertain,  however, 
whether  the  Count  would  still  be  found  there.  I  spare  the 
details  of  his  journey,  interesting  as  they  were.  On  reaching 
the  famous,  and  in  the  eyes  of  Legitimists  the  sacred  city,  the 
Englishman  had  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  house,  not  far 
from  the  cathedral,  in  which  the  Count  von  Rudesheim  had 
taken  his  temporary  abode.  Walking  toward  it  from  the 
small  hotel  in  which  he  had  been  lucky  enough  to  find  a  room 
disengaged — slowly,  for  he  was  still  feeble — he  was  struck  by 
the  quiet  conduct  of  the  German  soldiery,  and,  save  in  their 
appearance,  the  peaceful  aspect  of  the  streets.  Indeed  there 
was  an  air  of  festive  gaiety  about  the  place,  as  in  an  English 
town  in  which  some  popular  regiment  is  quartered.  The 
German  soldiers  thronged  the  shops,  buying  largely ;  lounged 
into  the  cafes ;  here  and  there  attempted  flirtations  with  the 
grisettes  who  laughed  at  their  French  and  blushed  at  their 
compliments  ;  and  in  their  good-humoured,  somewhat  bashful 
cheeriness,  there  was  no  trace  of  the  insolence  of  conquest. 

But  as  Graham  neared  the  precincts  of  the  cathedral  his  ear 
caught  a  grave  and  solemn  music,  which  he  at  first  supposed  to 
come  from  within  the  building.  But  as  he  paused  and  looked 
round,  he  saw  a  group  of  the  German  military,  on  whose 
stalwart  forms  and  fair  manly  earnest  faces  the  setting  sun 
cast  its  calm  lingering  rays.  They  were  chanting,  in  voices  not 
loud  but  deep,  Luther’s  majestic  hymn  “Nun  danket  alle  Gott 
The  chant  awed  even  the  ragged  beggar  boys  who  had  followed 
the  Englishman,  as  they  followed  any  stranger,  would  have 
followed  King  William  himself,  whining  for  alms.  “  What  a 
type  of  the  difference  between  the  two  nations !  ”  thought 
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Graham;  “the  Marseillaise,  and  Luther’s  Hymn!”  While 
thus  meditating  and  listening,  a  man  in  a  general’s  uniform 
came  slowly  out  of  the  cathedral,  with  his  hands  clasped 
behind  his  back,  and  his  head  bent  slightly  downwards.  He, 
too,  paused  on  hearing  the  hymn  ;  then  unclasped  his  hand 
and  beckoned  to  one  of  the  officers,  to  whom  approaching  he 
whispered  a  word  or  two,  and  passed  on  towards  the  Episcopal 
palace.  The  hymn  hushed,  and  the  singers  quietly  dispersed. 
Graham  divined  rightly  that  the  general  had  thought  a  hymn 
thanking  the  God  of  battles  might  wound  the  feelings  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  vanquished  city — not,  however,  that  any  of 
them  were  likely  to  understand  the  language  in  which  the 
thanks  were  uttered.  Graham  followed  the  measured  steps 
of  the  general,  whose  hands  were  again  clasped  behind  his 
back — the  musing  habit  of  Von  Moltke,  as  it  had  been  of 
Napoleon  the  First. 

Continuing  his  way,  the  Englishman  soon  reached  the  house 
m  which  the  Count  von  Rudesheim  was  lodged,  and  sending 
in  his  card,  was  admitted  at  once  through  an  ante-room  in  which 
sate  two  young  men,  subaltern  officers  apparently  employed  in 
draughting  maps,  into  the  presence  of  the  Count. 

“  Pardon  me,”  said  Graham,  after  the  first  conventional  saluta¬ 
tion,  “  if  I  interrupt  you  for  a  moment  or  so  in  the  midst  of  events 
so  grave,  on  a  matter  that  must  seem  to  you  very  trivial.” 

“  Nay,”  answered  the  Count,  “  there  is  nothing  so  trivial  in 
this  world  but  what  there  will  be  some  one  to  whom  it  is 
important.  Say  how  I  can  serve  you.” 

“  I  think,  M.  le  Comte,  that  you  once  received  in  your  house¬ 
hold,  as  teacher  or  governess,  a  French  lady,  Madame  Marigny.” 

“Yes,  I  remember  her  well — a  very  handsome  woman.  My 
wife  and  daughter  took  great  interest  in  her.  She  was  married 
out  of  my  house.” 

“  Exactly — and  to  whom  ?” 

“An  Italian  of  good  birth,  who  was  then  employed  by  the 
Austrian  Government  in  some  minor  post,  and  subsequently 
promoted  to  a  better  one  in  the  Italian  dominion,  which  then 
belonged  to  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  after  which  we  lost  sight  of 
him  and  his  wife.” 
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“An  Italian — what  was  his  name?” 

“  Ludovico  Cicogna.” 

“Cicogna!”  exclaimed  Graham,  turning  very  pale,  “Are 
you  sure  that  was  the  name  ?  ” 

“Certainly.  He  was  a  cadet  of  a  very  noble  house,  and 
disowned  by  relations  too  patriotic  to  forgive  him  for  accepting 
employment  under  the  Austrian  Government.’ 

“  Can  you  not  give  me  the  address  of  the  place  in  Italy  to 
which  he  was  transferred  on  leaving  Austria  ? 

“No;  but  if  the  information  be  necessary  to  you,  it  can  be 
obtained  easily  at  Milan,  where  the  head  of  the  family  resides, 
or  indeed  in  Vienna,  through  any  ministerial  bureau.” 

“  Pardon  me  one  or  two  questions  more.  Had  Madame 
Marigny  any  children  by  a  former  husband  ?” 

“Not  that  I  know  of:  I  never  heard  so.  Signor  Cicogna  was 
a  widower,  and  had,  if  I  remember  right,  children  by  his  first 
wife,  who  was  also  a  Frenchwoman.  Before  he  obtained  office 
in  Austria,  he  resided,  I  believe,  in  France.  I  do  not  remember 
how  many  children  he  had  by  his  first  wife.  I  never  saw  them. 
Our  acquaintance  began  at  the  baths  of  Toplitz,  where  he  saw 
and  fell  violently  in  love  with  Madame  Marigny.  After  their 
marriage,  they  went  to  his  post,  which  was  somewhere,  I  think, 
in  the  Tyrol.  We  saw  no  more  of  them;  but  my  wife  and 
daughter  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  the  Signora  Cicogna  for 
a  short  time.  It  ceased  altogether  when  she  removed  into  Italy.” 

“You  do  not  even  know  if  the  Signora  is  still  living?” 

“  No.” 

“  Her  husband,  I  am  told,  is  dead.” 

“  Indeed  !  I  am  concerned  to  hear  it.  A  good-looking,  lively, 
clever  man.  I  fear  he  must  have  lost  all  income  when  the 
Austrian  dominions  passed  to  the  house  of  Savoy.” 

“Many  thanks  for  your  information.  I  can  detain  you  no 
longer,”  said  Graham,  rising. 

“  Nay,  I  am  not  very  busy  at  this  moment ;  but  I  fear  we 
Germans  have  plenty  of  work  on  our  hands.” 

“  I  had  hoped  that,  now  the  French  Emperor,  against  whom 
your  king  made  war,  was  set  aside,  his  Prussian  majesty  would 
make  peace  with  the  French  people.” 
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“  Most  willingly  would  he  do  so  if  the  French  people  would 
let  him.  But  it  must  be  through  a  French  Government  legally 
chosen  by  the  people.  And  they  have  chosen  none!  A  mob 
at  Paris  sets  up  a  provisional  administration,  that  commences 
by  declaring  that  it  will  not  give  up  ‘an  inch  of  its  territory  nor 
a  stone  of  its  fortresses.’  No  terms  of  peace  can  be  made  with 
such  men  holding  such  talk.”  After  a  few  words  more  over 
the  state  of  public  affairs, — in  which  Graham  expressed  the 
English  side  of  affairs,  which  was  all  for  generosity  to  the 
vanquished ;  and  the  Count  argued  much  more  ably  on  the 
German,  which  was  all  for  security  against  the  aggressions 
of  a  people  that  would  not  admit  itself  to  be  vanquished, — the 
short  interview  closed. 

As  Graham  at  night  pursued  his  journey  to  Vienna,  there 
came  into  his  mind  Isaura’s  song  of  the  Neapolitan  fisherman. 
Had  he,  too,  been  blind  to  the  image  on  the  rock  ?  Was  it 
possible  that  all  the  while  he  had  been  resisting  the  impulse 
of  his  heart,  until  the  discharge  of  the  mission  intrusted  to  him 
freed  his  choice  and  decided  his  fortunes,  the  very  person 
of  whom  he  was  in  search  had  been  before  him,  then  to  be  for 
ever  won,  lost  to  him  now  for  ever  ?  Could  Isaura  Cicogna  be  the 
child  of  Louise  Duval  by  Richard  King  ?  She  could  not  have 
been  her  child  by  Cicogna  :  the  dates  forbade  that  hypothesis. 
Isaura  must  have  been  five  years  old  when  Louise  married  the 
Italian. 

Arrived  at  Milan,  Graham  quickly  ascertained  that  the  post 
to  which  Ludovico  Cicogna  had  been  removed  was  in  Verona, 
and  that  he  had  there  died  eight  years  ago.  Nothing  was  to 
be  learned  as  to  his  family  or  his  circumstances  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  The  people  of  whose  history  we  know  the  least  are 
the  relations  we  refuse  to  acknowledge.  Graham  continued 
his  journey  to  Verona.  There  he  found  on  inquiry  that  the 
Cicognas  had  occupied  an  apartment  in  a  house  which  stood 
at  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  had  been  since  pulled  down 
to  make  way  for  some  public  improvements.  But  his  closest 
inquiries  could  gain  him  no  satisfactory  answers  to  the  all- 
important  questions  as  to  Ludovico  Cicogna’s  family.  His 
political  alienation  from  the  Italian  cause,  which  was  nowhere 
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more  ardently  espoused  than  at  Verona,  had  rendered  him  very 
unpopular.  He  visited  at  no  Italian  houses.  Such  society  as  he 
had  was  confined  to  the  Austrian  military  within  the  Quadri¬ 
lateral  or  at  Venice,  to  which  city  he  made  frequent  excursions  : 
was  said  to  lead  there  a  free  and  gay  life,  very  displeasing  to  the 
Signora,  whom  he  left  in  Verona.  She  was  but  little  seen,  and 
faintly  remembered  as  very  handsome  and  proud-looking.  Yes, 
there  were  children — a  girl,  and  a  boy  several  years  younger 
than  the  girl  ;  but  whether  she  was  the  child  of  the  Signora  by 
a  former  marriage,  or  whether  the  Signora  was  only  the  child’s 
stepmother,  no  one  could  say.  The  usual  clue,  in  such  doubtful 
matters,  obtainable  through  servants,  was  here  missing.  The 
Cicognas  had  only  kept  two  servants,  and  both  were  Austrian 
subjects,  who  had  long  left  the  country, — their  very  names 
forgotten. 

Graham  now  called  to  mind  the  Englishman  Selby,  for  whom 
Isaura  had  such  grateful  affection,  as  supplying  to  her  the  place 
of  her  father.  This  must  have  been  the  Englishman  whom 
Louise  Duval  had  married  after  Cicogna’s  death.  It  would 
be  no  difficult  task,  surely,  to  ascertain  where  he  had  resided. 
Easy  enough  to  ascertain  all  that  Graham  wanted  to  know 
from  Isaura  herself,  if  a  letter  could  reach  her.  But,  as  he 
knew  by  the  journals,  Paris  was  now  invested— cut  off  from 
all  communication  with  the  world  beyond.  Too  irritable,  anxious, 
and  impatient  to  wait  for  the  close  of  the  siege,  though  he 
never  suspected  it  could  last  so  long  as  it  did,  he  hastened  to 
Venice,  and  there  learned  through  the  British  consul  that  the 
late  Mr.  Selby  was  a  learned  antiquarian,  an  accomplished 
general  scholar,  a  fanatico  in  music,  a  man  of  gentle  temper 
though  reserved  manners  ;  had  at  one  time  lived  much  at 
Venice  :  after  his  marriage  with  the  Signora  Cicogna  he  had 
taken  up  his  abode  near  Florence.  To  Florence  Graham  now 
went.  He  found  the  villa  on  the  skirts  of  Fiesole  at  which 
Mr.  Selby  had  resided.  The  peasant  who  had  officiated  as 
gardener  and  shareholder  in  the  profits  of  vines  and  figs,  was 
still,  with  his  wife,  living  on  the  place.  Both  man  and  wife 
remembered  the  Inglese  well  ;  spoke  of  him  with  great  affection, 
of  his  wife  with  great  dislike.  They  said  her  manners  were 
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very  haughty,  her  temper  very  violent ;  that  she  led  the  Inglese 
a  very  unhappy  life  ;  that  there  were  a  girl  and  a  boy,  both 
hers  by  a  former  marriage ;  but  when  closely  questioned 
whether  they  were  sure  that  the  girl  was  the  Signora’s  child 
by  the  former  husband,  or  whether  she  was  not  the  child  of 
that  husband  by  a  former  wife,  they  could  not  tell  ;  they  could 
only  say  that  both  were  called  by  the  same  name — Cicogna  ; 
that  the  boy  was  the  Signora’s  favourite— that  indeed  she 
seemed  wrapt  up  in  him  ;  that  he  died  of  a  rapid  decline  a 
few  months  after  Mr.  Selby  had  hired  the  place,  and  that 
shortly  after  his  death  the  Signora  left  the  place  and  never 
returned  to  it ;  that  it  was  little  more  than  a  year  that  she 
had  lived  with  her  husband  before  this  final  separation  took 
place.  The  girl  remained  with  Mr.  Selby,  who  cherished  and 
loved  her  as  his  own  child.  Her  Christian  name  was  Isaura, 
the  boy’s  Luigi.  A  few  years  later,  Mr.  Selby  left  the  villa 
and  went  to  Naples,  where  they  heard  he  had  died.  They 
could  give  no  information  as  to  what  had  become  of  his  wife. 
Since  the  death  of  her  boy  that  lady  had  become  very  much 
changed — her  spirits  quite  broken,  no  longer  violent.  She 
would  sit  alone  and  weep  bitterly.  The  only  person  out  of 
her  family  she  would  receive  was  the  priest  ;  till  the  boy’s 
death  she  had  never  seen  the  priest,  nor  been  known  to  attend 
divine  service. 

“Was  the  priest  living  ?” 

“  Oh  no ;  he  had  been  dead  two  years.  A  most  excellent 
man — a  saint,”  said  the  peasant’s  wife. 

“  Good  priests  are  like  good  women,”  said  the  peasant,  drily  ; 
“there  are  plenty  of  them,  but  they  are  all  underground.” 

On  which  remark  the  wife  tried  to  box  his  ears.  The 
contadino  had  become  a  freethinker  since  the  accession  of 
the  house  of  Savoy.  His  wife  remained  a  good  Catholic. 

Said  the  peasant  as,  escaping  from  his  wife,  he  walked  into 
the  high  road  with  Graham,  “  My  belief,  Eccelenzay  is,  that  the 
priest  did  all  tlfe  mischief.” 

“  What  mischief  ?  ” 

“  Persuaded  the  Signora  to  leave  her  husbapd.  The  Inglese 
was  not  a  Catholic.  I  heard  the  priest  call  him  a  heretic 
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And  the  Padre ,  who,  though  not  so  bad  as  some  of  his  cloth, 
was  a  meddling  bigot,  thought  it  perhaps  best  for  her  soul 
that  it  should  part  company  with  a  heretic’s  person.  I  can’t 
say  for  sure,  but  I  think  that  was  it.  The  Padre  seemed  to 
triumph  when  the  Signora  was  gone.” 

Graham  mused.  The  peasant’s  supposition  was  not  impro¬ 
bable.  A  woman  such  as  Louise  Duval  appeared  to  be — of 
vehement  passions  and  ill-regulated  mind — was  just  one  of 
those  who,  in  a  moment  of  great  sorrow,  and  estranged  from 
the  ordinary  household  affections,  feel,  though  but  imperfectly, 
the  necessity  of  a  religion,  and,  ever  in  extremes,  pass  at  once 
from  indifferentism  into  superstition. 

Arrived  at  Naples,  Graham  heard  little  of  Selby  except  as 
a  literary  recluse,  whose  only  distraction  from  books  v/as  the 
operatic  stage.  But  he  heard  much  of  Isaura ;  of  the  kindness 
which  Madame  de  Grantmesnil  had  shown  to  her,  when  left 
by  Selby’s  death  alone  in  the  world  ;  of  the  interest  which  the 
friendship  and  the  warm  eulogies  of  one  so  eminent  as  the  great 
French  writer  had  created  for  Isaura  in  the  artistic  circles ;  of 
the  intense  sensation  her  appearance,  her  voice,  her  universal 
genius,  had  made  in  that  society,  and  the  brilliant  hopes  of  her 
subsequent  career  on  the  stage  the  cognoscenti  had  formed.  No 
one  knew  anything  of  her  mother ;  no  one  entertained  a  doubt 
that  Isaura  was  by  birth  a  Cicogna.  Graham  could  not  learn 
the  present  whereabouts  of  Madame  de  Grantmesnil.  She  had 
long  left  Naples,  and  had  been  last  heard  of  at  Genoa;  was 
supposed  to  have  returned  to  France  a  little  before  the  war. 
In  France  she  had  no  fixed  residence. 

The  simplest  mode  of  obtaining  authentic  information  whether 
Isaura  was  the  daughter  of  Ludovico  Cicogna  by  his  first  wife 
— namely,  by  registration  of  her  birth — failed  him  ;  because,  as 
von  Rudesheim  had  said,  his  first  wife  was  a  Frenchwoman. 
The  children  had  been  born  somewhere  in  France,  no  one  could 
even  guess  where.  No  one  had  ever  seen  the  first  wife,  who 
had  never  appeared  in  Italy,  nor  had  even  heard  what  was  her 
maiden  name. 

Graham,  meanwhile,  was  not  aware  that  Isaura  was  still  in 
the  besieged  city,  whether  or  not  already  married  to  Gustave 
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Rameau  ;  so  large  a  number  of  the  women  had  quitted  Paris 
before  the  siege  began,  that  he  had  reason  to  hope  she  was 
among  them.  He  heard  through  an  American  that  the  Morleys 
had  gone  to  England  before  the  Prussian  investment ;  perhaps 
Isaura  had  gone  with  them.  He  wrote  to  Mrs.  Morley,  inclosing 
his  letter  to  the  Minister  of  the  United  States  at  the  Court  of 
St.  James’s,  and  while  still  at  Naples  received  her  answer.  It 
was  short,  and  malignantly  bitter.  “  Both  myself  and  Madame 
Savarin,  backed  by  Signora  Venosta,  earnestly  entreated  Ma¬ 
demoiselle  Cicogna  to  quit  Paris,  to  accompany  us  to  England. 
Her  devotion  to  her  affianced  husband  would  not  permit  her 
to  listen  to  us.  It  is  only  an  Englishman  who  could  suppose 
Isaura  Cicogna  to  be  one  of  those  women  who  do  not  insist 
on  sharing  the  perils  of  those  they  love.  You  ask  whether  she 
was  the  daughter  of  Ludovico  Cicogna  by  his  former  marriage, 
or  of  his  second  wife  by  him.  I  cannot  answer.  I  don’t  even 
know  whether  Signor  Cicogna  ever  had  a  former  wife.  Isaura 
Cicogna  never  spoke  to  me  of  her  parents.  Permit  me  to  ask 
what  business  is  it  of  yours  now  ?  Is  it  the  English  pride  that 
makes  you  wish  to  learn  whether  on  both  sides  she  is  of  noble 
family  ?  How  can  that  discovery  alter  your  relations  towards 
the  affianced  bride  of  another  ?  ” 

On  receipt  of  this  letter,  Graham  quitted  Naples,  and  shortly 
afterwards  found  himself  at  Versailles.  He  obtained  permission 
to  establish  himself  there  though  the  English  were  by  no  means 
popular.  Thus  near  to  Isaura,  thus  sternly  separated  from  her, 
Graham  awaited  the  close  of  the  siege.  Few  among  those  at 
Versailles  believed  that  the  Parisians  would  endure  it  much 
longer.  Surely  they  would  capitulate  before  the  bombardment, 
which  the  Germans  themselves  disliked  to  contemplate  as  a  last 
resource,  could  commence. 

In  his  own  mind  Graham  was  convinced  that  Isaura  was 
the  child  of  Richard  King.  It  seemed  to  him  probable  that 
Louise  Duval,  unable  to  assign  any  real  name  to  the  daughter 
of  the  marriage  she  disowned, — neither  the  name  borne  by  the 
repudiated  husband,  nor  her  own  maiden  name,  —  would,  on 
taking  her  daughter  to  her  new  home,  have  induced  Cicogna 
to  give  the  child  his  name,  or  that  after  Cicogna’s  death  she 
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herself  had  so  designated  the  girl.  A  dispassionate  confidant, 
could  Graham  have  admitted  any  confidant  whatever,  might 
have  suggested  the  more  than  equal  probability  that  Isaura 
was  Cicogna’s  daughter  by  his  former  espousal.  But  then  what 
could  have  become  of  Richard  King’s  child  ?  To  part  with  the 
fortune  in  his  hands,  to  relinquish  all  the  ambitious  dreams 
which  belonged  to  it,  cost  Graham  Vane  no  pang :  but  he 
writhed  with  indignant  grief  when  he  thought  that  the  wealth 
of  Richard  King’s  heiress  was  to  pass  to  the  hands  of  Gustave 
Rameau, — that  this  was  to  be  the  end  of  his  researches — this 
the  result  of  the  sacrifice  his  sense  of  honour  imposed  on  him. 
And  now  that  there  was  the  probability  that  he  must  convey  to 
Isaura  this  large  inheritance,  the  practical  difficulty  of  inventing 
some  reason  for  such  a  donation,  which  he  had,  while  at  a 
distance,  made  light  of,  became  seriously  apparent.  How 
could  he  say  to  Isaura  that  he  had  200,000/.  in  trust  for  her, 
without  naming  any  one  so  devising  it  ?  Still  more,  how  con¬ 
stitute  himself  her  guardian,  so  as  to  secure  it  to  herself, 
independently  of  her  husband  ?  Perhaps  Isaura  was  too 
infatuated  with  Rameau,  or  too  romantically  unselfish,  to 
permit  the  fortune  so  mysteriously  conveyed  being  exclusively 
appropriated  to  herself.  And  if  she  were  already  married  to 
Rameau,  and  if  he  were  armed  with  the  right  to  inquire  into 
the  source  of  this  fortune,  how  exposed  to  the  risks  of  disclosure 
would  become  the  secret  Graham  sought  to  conceal.  Such  a 
secret  affecting  the  memory  of  the  sacred  dead,  affixing  a  shame 
on  the  scutcheon  of  the  living,  in  the  irreverent  hands  of  a 
Gustave  Rameau, — it  was  too  dreadful  to  contemplate  such  a 
hazard.  And  yet,  if  Isaura  were  the  missing  heiress,  could 
Graham  Vane  admit  any  excuse  for  basely  withholding  from 
her,  for  coolly  retaining  to  himself  the  wealth  for  which  he 
was  responsible?  Yet,  torturing  as  were  these  communings 
with  himself,  they  were  mild  in  their  torture  compared  to 
the  ever-growing  anguish  of  the  thought  that  in  any  case  the 
only  woman  he  had  ever  loved — ever  could  love, — who  might 
but  for  his  own  scruples  and  prejudices  have  been  the  partner 
of  his  life  was  perhaps  now  actually  the  wife  of  another  and,  as 
such,  in  what  terrible  danger!  Famine  within  the  walls  of  the 
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doomed  city :  without,  the  engines  of  death  waiting  for  a  signal. 
So  near  to  her,  and  yet  so  far  !  So  willing  to  die  for  her,  if  for 
her  he  could  not  live  :  and  with  all  his  devotion,  all  his  intellect, 
all  his  wealth,  so  powerless  1 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

It  is  now  the  middle  of  November — a  Sunday.  The  day 
has  been  mild,  and  is  drawing  towards  its  close.  The  Parisians 
have  been  enjoying  the  sunshine.  Under  the  leafless  trees  in 
the  public  gardens  and  the  Champs  Elysees  children  have  been 
at  play.  On  the  Boulevards  the  old  elegance  of  gaiety  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  livelier  animation.  Itinerant  musicians  gather 
round  them  ragged  groups.  Fortune-tellers  are  in  great 
request,  especially  among  the  once  brilliant  Laises  and 
Thaises,  now  looking  more  shabby,  to  whom  they  predict 
the  speedy  restoration  of  Nabobs  and  Russians,  and  golden 
joys.  Yonder  Punch  is  achieving  a  victory  over  the  Evil  One, 
who  wears  the  Prussian  spiked  helmet,  and  whose  face  has 
been  recently  Beautified  into  a  resemblance  to  Bismarck.  Punch 
draws  to  his  show  a  laughing  audience  of  Moblots  and  recruits 
to  the  new  companies  of  the  National  Guard.  Members  of  the 
once  formidable  police,  now  threadbare  and  hunger-pinched, 
stand  side  by  side  with  unfortunate  beggars  and  sinister-looking 
patriots  who  have  served  their  time  in  the  jails  or  galleys. 

Uniforms  of  all  variety  are  conspicuous — the  only  evidence 
visible  of  an  enemy  at  the  walls.  But  the  aspects  of  the  wearers 
of  warlike  accoutrements  are  dcbonnaire  and  smiling,  as  of  revellers 
on  a  holiday  of  peace.  Among  these  defenders  of  their  country, 
at  the  door  of  a  crowded  cafe \  stands  Frederic  Lemercier,  superb 
in  the  costume,  bran-new,  of  a  National  Guard, — his  dog  Fox 
tranquilly  reposing  on  its  haunches,  with  eyes  fixed  upon  its 
fellow-dQg  philosophically  musing  on  the  edge  of  Punch’s  show. 
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whose  master  is  engaged  in  the  conquest  of  the  Bismarck 
fiend. 

“  Lemercier,”  cried  the  Vicomte  de  Br6z6,  approaching  the  cafe, 
“  I  scarcely  recognise  you  in  that  martial  guise.  You  look 
magnijique  —  the  galons  become  you.  Peste !  an  officer 
already  ?  ” 

“  The  National  Guards  and  Mobiles  are  permitted  to  choose 
their  own  officers,  as  you  are  aware.  I  have  been  elected,  but 
to  subaltern  grade,  by  the  warlike  patriots  of  my  department. 
Enguerrand  de  Vandemar  is  elected  a  captain  of  the  Mobiles 
in  his,  and  Victor  de  Mauleon  is  appointed  to  the  command  of  a 
battalion  of  the  National  Guards.  But  I  soar  above  jealousy  at 
such  a  moment, — 

“  ‘  Rome  a  choisi  mon  bras  ;  je  n’examine  rien.'  ” 

“You  have  no  right  to  be  jealous.  De  Mauleon  has  had 
experience  and  won  distinction  in  actual  service,  and  from 
all  I  hear  is  doing  wonders  with  his  men  —  has  got  them 
not  only  to  keep  but  to  love  drill.  I  heard  no  less  an 

authority  than  General  V -  say  that  if  all  the  officers  of 

the  National  Guard  were  like  De  Mauleon,  that  body  would 
give  an  example  of  discipline  to  the  line.” 

“  I  say  nothing  as  to  the  promotion  of  a  real  soldier  like 
the  Vicomte  —  but  a  Parisian  dandy  like  Enguerrand  de 
Vandemar  1” 

“You  forget  that  Enguerrand  received  a  military  education — 
an  advantage  denied  to  you.” 

“What  does  that  matter?  Who  cares  for  education  now¬ 
adays  ?  Besides,  have  I  not  been  training  ever  since  the  4th  of 
September,  to  say  nothing  of  the  hard  work  on  the  ramparts?” 

“  P arles  moi  de  cela  :  it  is  indeed  hard  work  on  the  ramparts. 
Infandum  dolorem  quorum  pars  magna  fui.  Take  the  day  duty. 
What  with  rising  at  seven  o’clock,  and  being  drilled  between 
a  middle-aged  and  corpulent  grocer  on  one  side  and  a  meagre 
beardless  barber’s  apprentice  on  the  other  ;  what  with  going  to 
the  bastions  at  eleven,  and  seeing  half  one’s  companions  drunk 
before  twelve ;  what  with  trying  to  keep  their  fists  off  one’s  face 
when  one  politely  asks  them  not  to  call  one’s  general  a  tTaitor  01 
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a  poltroon, — the  work  of  the  ramparts  would  be  insupportable,  if 
I  did  not  take  a  pack  of  cards  with  me,  and  enjoy  a  quiet  rubber 
with  three  other  heroes  in  some  sequestered  corner.  As  for 
night  work,  nothing  short  of  the  indomitable  fortitude  of  a 
Parisian  could  sustain  it ;  the  tents  made  expressly  not  to 
be  waterproof,  like  the  groves  of  the  Muses,— 

‘“per 

Quos  et  aquae  subeant  et  auras.’ 

A  fellow-companion  of  mine  tucks  himself  up  on  my  rug,  and 
pillows  his  head  on  my  knapsack.  I  remonstrate — he  swears 
— the  other  heroes  wake  up  and  threaten  to  thrash  us  both  ; 
and  just  when  peace  is  made,  and  one  hopes  for  a  wink  of 
sleep,  a  detachment  of  spectators,  chiefly  gamins ,  coming  to 
see  that  all  is  safe  in  the  camp,  strike  up  the  Marseillaise. 
Ah,  the  world  will  ring  to  the  end  of  time  with  the  sublime 
attitude  of  Paris  in  the  face  of  the  Vandal  invaders,  especially 
when  it  learns  that  the  very  shoes  we  stand  in  are  made  of 
cardboard.  In  vain  we  complain.  The  contractor  for  shoes 
is  a  staunch  Republican,  and  jobs  by  right  divine.  May  I  ask 
if  you  have  dined  yet  ?  ” 

“  Heavens  !  no,  it  is  too  early.  But  I  am  excessively  hungry. 
I  had  only  a  quarter  of  jugged  cat  for  breakfast,  and  the  brute 
was  tough.  In  reply  to  your  question,  may  I  put  another — 
Did  you  lay  in  plenty  of  stores  ?  ” 

“  Stores  ?  no ;  I  am  a  bachelor,  and  rely  on  the  stores  of  my 
married  friends." 

“  Poor  De  Brezd !  I  sympathise  with  you,  for  I  am  in  the 
same  boat^and  dinner  invitations  have  become  monstrous  rare.” 

“  Oh,  but  you  are  so  confoundedly  rich  !  What  to  you  are 
forty  francs  for  a  rabbit,  or  eighty  francs  for  a  turkey?” 

“Well,  I  suppose  I  am  rich,  but  I  have  no  money,  and  the 
ungrateful  restaurants  will  not  give  me  credit.  They  don’t 
believe  in  better  days.” 

“  How  can  you  want  money  ?” 

“  Very  naturally.  I  had  invested  my  capital  famously — the 
best  speculations — partly  in  house  rents,  partly  in  company 
shares ;  and  houses  pay  no  rents,  and  nobody  will  buy  company 
shares.  I  had  1,000  napoleons  on  hand,  it  is  true,  when 
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Duplessis  left  Paris  —  much  more,  I  thought,  than  I  could 
possibly  need,  for  I  never  believed  in  the  siege.  But  during 
the  first  few  weeks  I  played  at  whist  with  bad  luck,  and  since 
then  so  many  old  friends  have  borrowed  of  me  that  I  doubt 
if  I  have  200  francs  left.  I  have  despatched  four  letters  to 
Duplessis  by  pigeon  and  balloon,  entreating  him  to  send  me 
25,000  francs  by  some  trusty  fellow  who  will  pierce  the  Prussian 
lines.  I  have  had  two  answers — 1st,  that  he  will  find  a  man, 
2nd,  that  the  man  is  found  and  on  his  way.  Trust  to  that  mail 
my  dear  friend,  and  meanwhile  lend  me  200  francs.” 

“  Mon  cher ,  ddsold  to  refuse  ;  but  I  was  about  to  ask  you  to 
share  your  200  francs  with  me  who  live  chiefly  by  my  pen  ; 
and  that  resource  is  cut  off.  Still,  il  fant  vivre — one  must  dine.” 

“That  is  a  fact,  and  we  will  dine  together  to-day  at  my 
expense,  limited  liability,  though — eight  francs  a  head.” 

“  Generous  Monsieur,  I  accept.  Meanwhile  let  us  take  a 
turn  towards  the  Madeleine.” 

The  two  Parisians  quit  the  caft,  and  proceed  up  the 
Boulevard.  On  their  way  they  encounter  Savarin.  “  Why,” 
said  De  Breze,  “  I  thought  you  had  left  Paris  with  Madame.” 

“  So  I  did,  and  deposited  her  safely  with  the  Morleys  at 
Boulogne.  These  kind  Americans  were  going  to  England, 
and  they  took  her  with  them.  But  /  quit  Paris !  I !  No  : 
I  am  old  ;  I  am  growing  obese.  I  have  always  been  short¬ 
sighted.  I  can  neither  wield  a  sword  nor  handle  a  musket. 
But  Paris  needs  defenders  ;  and  every  moment  I  was  away 
from  her  I  sighed  to  myself,  ‘7/  faut  etre  la!'  I  returned 
before  the  Vandals  had  possessed  themselves  of  our  railways, 
the  convoi  overcrowded  with  men  like  myself,  who  had  removed 
wives  and  families  ;  and  when  we  asked  each  other  why  we 
went  back,  every  answer  was  the  same,  *  II  faut  etre  Id.’  No, 
poor  child,  no — I  have  nothing  to  give  you.” 

These  last  words  were  addressed  to  a  woman  young  and 
handsome,  with  a  dress  that  a  few  weeks  ago  might  have 
been  admired  for  taste  and  elegance  by  the  lady  leaders  of 
the  ton,  but  was  now  darned,  and  dirty,  and  draggled. 

“  Monsieur,  I  did  not  stop  you  to  ask  for  alms.  You  do  not 
seem  to  remember  me,  M.  Savarin  ” 
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“  But  I  do,”  said  Lemercier,  “  surely  I  address  Mademoiselle 
Julie  Caumartin. ” 

“Ah,  excuse  me,  le  petit  Frederic,”  said  Julie  with  a  sickly 
attempt  at  coquettish  sprightliuess ;  “  I  had  no  eyes  except 
for  M.  Savarin.” 

“And  why  only  for  me,  my  poor  child?”  asked  the  kind- 
hearted  author. 

“Hush!”  She  drew  him  aside.  “Because  you  can  give 
me  news  of  that  monster  Gustave.  It  is  not  true,  it  cannot 
be  true,  that  he  is  going  to  be  married  ?  " 

“  Nay,  surely,  Mademoiselle,  all  connection  between  you  and 
young  Rameau  has  ceased  for  months — ceased  from  the  date 
of  that  illness  in  July  which  nearly  carried  him  off.” 

“  I  resigned  him  to  the  care  of  his  mother,”  said  the  girl ; 
“  but  when  he  no  longer  needs  a  mother,  he  belongs  to  me. 
Oh,  consider,  M.  Savarin,  for  his  sake  I  refused  the  most 
splendid  offers !  When  he  sought  me,  I  had  my  coupt,  my 
opera-box,  my  cachemires ,  my  jewels.  The  Russians — the 
English — vied  for  my  smiles.  But  I  loved  the  man.  I  never 
loved  before :  I  shall  never  love  again  ;  and  after  the  sacrifices 
I  have  made  for  him,  nothing  shall  induce  me  to  give  him  up. 
Tell  me,  I  entreat,  my  dear  M.  Savarin,  where  he  is  hiding. 
He  has  left  the  parental  roof,  and  they  refused  there  to  give 
me  his  address.” 

“  My  poor  girl,  don’t  be  mtchante.  It  is  quite  true  that 
Gustave  Rameau  is  engaged  to  be  married  ;  and  any  attempt 
of  yours  to  create  scandal - ” 

“Monsieur,”  interrupted  Julie,  vehemently,  “don’t  talk  to 
me  about  scandal  !  The  man  is  mine,  and  no  one  else  shall 
have  him.  His  address  ?  ” 

“  Mademoiselle,”  cried  Savarin,  angrily,  “  find  it  out  for 
yourself.”  Then — repentant  of  rudeness  to  one  so  young  and 
so  desolate — he  added,  in  mild  expostulatory  accents  :  “  Come, 
come,  ma  belle  enfant,  be  reasonable  :  Gustave  is  no  loss.  He 
is  reduced  to  poverty.” 

“  So  much  the  better.  When  he  was  well  off  I  never  cost 
him  more  than  a  supper  at  the  Maison  Dorde  ;  and  if  he  is 
poor  he  shall  marry  me,  and  I  will  support  him !  ” 
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“  You  ! — and  how  ?  ” 

“  By  my  profession  when  peace  comes  ;  and  meanwhile  I 
have  offers  from  a  cafe  to  recite  warlike  songs.  Ah !  you 
shake  your  head  incredulously.  The  ballet-dancer  recite 
verses?  Yes!  he  taught  me  to  recite  his  own  Soyez  bon  pour 
moi.  M.  Savarin  !  do  say  where  I  can  find  mon  homme 

“  No.” 

“  That  is  your  last  word  ?” 

“  It  is.” 

The  girl  drew  her  thin  shawl  round  her  and  hurried  off. 
Savarin  rejoined  his  friends.  “  Is  that  the  way  you  console 
yourself  for  the  absence  of  Madame  ?  ”  asked  De  Br^ze,  drily. 

“Fie!”  cried  Savarin,  indignantly;  “such  bad  jokes  are  ill- 
timed.  What  strange  mixtures  of  good  and  bad,  of  noble  and 
base,  every  stratum  of  Paris  life  contains  1  There  is  that  poor 
girl,  in  one  way  contemptible,  no  doubt,  and  yet  in  another  way 
she  has  an  element  of  grandeur.  On  the  whole,  at  Paris,  the 
women,  with  all  their  faults,  are  of  finer  mould  than  the  men.” 

“French  gallantry  has  always  admitted  that  truth, said 
Lemercier.  “  Fox,  Fox,  Fox.”  Uttering  this  cry,  he  darted 
forward  after  the  dog,  who  had  strayed  a  few  yards  to  salute 
another  dog  led  by  a  string,  and  caught  the  animal  in  his  arms. 
“  Pardon  me,”  he  exclaimed,  returning  to  his  friends,  “  but  there 
are  so  many  snares  for  dogs  at  present.  They  are  just  coming 
into  fashion  for  roasts,  and  Fox  is  so  plump.” 

“  I  thought,”  said  Savarin,  “  that  it  was  resolved  at  all  the 
sporting  clubs  that,  be  the  pinch  of  famine  ever  so  keen,  the 
friend  of  man  should  not  be  eaten.” 

“  That  was  while  the  beef  lasted  ;  but  since  we  have  come  to 
cats,  who  shall  predict  immunity  to  dogs  ?  Quid  intactum 
ne-faste  liquimus?  Nothing  is  sacred  from  the  hand  of  rapine.” 

The  church  of  the  Madeleine  now  stood  before  them.  Moblots 
were  playing  pitch-and-toss  on  its  steps. 

“  I  don’t  wish  you  to  accompany  me,  Messieurs,”  said  Lemercier, 
apologetically,  “  but  I  am  going  to  enter  the  church.” 

“To  pray  ?”  asked  De  Breze,  in  profound  astonishment. 

“  Not  exactly ;  but  I  want  to  speak  to  my  friend  Rochebriant, 
and  I  know  I  shall  find  him  there.” 
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“  Praying  ?  ”  again  asked  De  Br^z6. 

“  Yes.” 

“  That  is  curious — a  young  Parisian  exquisite  at  prayer — that 
is  worth  seeing.  Let  us  enter,  too,  Savarin.” 

They  enter  the  church.  It  is  filled,  and  even  the  sceptical  De 
Breze  is  impressed  and  awed  by  the  sight.  An  intense  fervour 
pervades  the  congregation.  The  majority,  it  is  true,  are  women, 
many  of  them  in  deep  mourning,  and  many  of  their  faces  mourn¬ 
ing  deeper  than  the  dress.  Everywhere  may  be  seen  gushing 
tears,  and  everywhere  faintly  heard  the  sound  of  stifled  sighs. 
Besides  the  women  were  men  of  all  ages — young,  middle- 
aged,  old,  with  heads  bowed  and  hands  clasped,  pale,  grave, 
and  earnest.  Most  of  them  were  evidently  of  the  superior 
grade  in  life — nobles,  and  the  higher  bourgeoisie :  few  of  the 
ouvrier  class,  very  few,  and  these  were  of  an  earlier  generation. 
I  except  soldiers,  of  whom  there  were  many,  from  the  provincial 
Mobiles,  chiefly  Bretons ;  you  know  the  Breton  soldiers  by  the 
little  cross  worn  on  their  ktpis. 

Among  them  Lemercier  at  once  distinguished  the  noble  coun¬ 
tenance  of  Alain  de  Rochebriant.  De  Breze  and  Savarin  looked 
at  each  other  with  solemn  eyes.  I  know  not  when  either  had 
last  been  within  a  church  ;  perhaps  both  were  startled  to  find 
that  religion  still  existed  in  Paris  —  and  largely  exist  it  does, 
though  little  seen  on  the  surface  of  society,  little  to  be  estimated 
by  the  articles  of  journals  and  the  reports  of  foreigners.  Un¬ 
happily,  those  among  whom  it  exists  are  not  the  ruling  class — 
are  of  the  classes  that  are  dominated  over  and  obscured  in  every 
country  the  moment  the  populace  becomes  master.  And  at 
that  moment  the  journals  chiefly  read  were  warring  more  against 
the  Deity  than  the  Prussians — were  denouncing  soldiers  who 
attended  mass.  "  The  Gospel  certainly  makes  a  bad  soldier,” 
writes  the  patriot  Pyat. 

Lemercier  knelt  down  quietly.  The  other  two  men  crept 
noiselessly  out,  and  stood  waiting  for  him  on  the  steps, 
watching  the  Moblots  (Parisian  Moblots )  at  play. 

“  I  should  not  wait  for  the  roturier  if  he  had  not  promised 
me  a  roti”  said  the  Yicomte  de  Breze,  with  a  pitiful  attempt  at 
the  patrician  wit  of  the  ancien  regime. 
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Savarin  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “  I  am  not  included  in  the 
invitation,”  said  he,  “  and  therefore  free  to  depart.  I  must  go 
and  look  up  a  former  confrere  who  was  an  enthusiastic  Red 
Republican,  and  I  fear  does  not  get  so  much  to  eat  since  he  has 
no  longer  an  Emperor  to  abuse.” 

So  Savarin  went  away.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  Lemercier 
emerged  from  the  church  with  Alain. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

“  I  KNEW  I  should  find  you  in  the  Madeleine,”  said  Lemercier, 
“  and  I  wished  much  to  know  when  you  had  news  from  Duplessis. 
He  and  your  fair  fiancee  are  with  your  aunt  still  staying  at 
Rochebriant  ?  ” 

“  Certainly.  A  pigeon  arrived  this  morning  with  a  few  lines. 
All  well  there.” 

“  And  Duplessis  thinks,  despite  the  war,  that  he  shall  be  able, 
when  the  time  comes,  to  pay  Louvier  the  mortgage-sum  ?  ” 

“He  never  doubts  that.  His  credit  in  London  is  so  good. 
But  of  course  all  works  of  improvement  are  stopped.” 

“  Pray  did  he  mention  me  ? — anything  about  the  messenger 
who  was  to  pierce  the  Prussian  lines  ?  ” 

“  What !  has  the  man  not  arrived  ?  It  is  two  weeks  since 
he  left.” 

“  The  Uhlans  have  no  doubt  shot  him — the  assassins, — and 
drunk  up  my  25,000  francs — the  thieves.” 

“  I  hope  not.  But  in  case  of  delay,  Duplessis  tells  me  I  am 
to  remit  to  you  2000  francs  for  your  present  wants.  I  will  send 
them  to  you  this  evening.” 

“  How  the  deuce  do  you  possess  such  a  sum  ?  ” 

“I  came  from  Brittany  with  a  purse  well  filled.  Of  course  I 
could  have  no  scruples  in  accepting  money  from  my  destined 
father-in-law.” 
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“And  you  can  spare  this  sum  ?” 

“  Certainly — the  State  now  provides  for  me;  I  am  in  command 
of  a  Breton  company.” 

“  True.  Come  and  dine  with  me  and  De  Br^z6.” 

“  Alas !  I  cannot.  I  have  to  see  both  the  Vandemars  before 
I  return  to  the  camp  for  the  night.  And  now — hush — come  this 
way  (drawing  Frederic  further  from  De  Breze),  I  have  famous 
news  for  you.  A  sortie  on  a  grand  scale  is  imminent;  in  a  few 
days  we  may  hope  for  it.” 

“  I  have  heard  that  so  often  that  I  am  incredulous.” 

“  Take  it  as  a  fact  now.” 

“  What !  Trochu  has  at  last  matured  his  plan  ?” 

“He  has  changed  its  original  design,  which  was  to  cut  through 
the  Prussian  lines  to  Rouen,  occupying  there  the  richest  country 
for  supplies,  guarding  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine  and  a  water¬ 
course  to  convoy  them  to  Paris.  The  incidents  of  war  prevented 
that :  he  has  a  better  plan  now.  The  victory  of  the  army  of  the 
Loire  at  Orleans  opens  a  new  enterprise.  We  shall  cut  our  way 
through  the  Prussians,  join  that  army,  and  with  united  forces 
fall  on  the  enemy  at  the  rear.  Keep  this  a  secret  as  yet,  but 
rejoice  with  me  that  we  shall  prove  to  the  invaders  what  men 
who  fight  for  their  native  soil  can  do  under  the  protection  of 
Heaven.” 

“Fox,  Fox,  mon  ch^ri''  said  Lemercier,  as  he  walked  towards 
the  Cafd  Riche  with  De  Breze  ;  “  thou  shalt  have  a  festin  de 
Balthazar  under  the  protection  of  Heaven.” 


CHAPTER  XV. 

On  leaving  Lemercier  and  De  Breze,  Savarin  regained  the 
Boulevard,  and  pausing  every  now  and  then  to  exchange  a  few 
words  with  acquaintances  —  the  acquaintances  of  the  genial 
author  were  numerous — turned  into  the  quartier  Chaussee 
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d’Antin,  and  gaining  a  small  neat  house,  with  a  richly-orna¬ 
mented  facade,  mounted  very  clean,  well-kept  stairs  to  a  third 
story.  On  one  of  the  doors  on  the  landing-place  was  nailed 
a  card,  inscribed,  “  Gustave  Rameau,  homme  de  lettres ."  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  not  usual  in  Paris  thus  to  afficker  one’s  self  as 
a  “man  of  letters”?  But  Genius  scorns  what  is  usual.  Had 
not  Victor  Hugo  left  in  the  hotel-books  on  the  Rhine  his 
designation  “ homme  de  lettres"  ?  Did  not  the  heir  to  one  of 
the  loftiest  houses  in  the  peerage  of  England,  and  who  was  also 
a  first-rate  amateur  in  painting,  inscribe  on  his  studio  when 

in  Italy, - ,  “artiste"?  Such  examples,  no  doubt,  were 

familiar  to  Gustave  Rameau,  and  “ homme  de  lettres"  was  on 
the  scrap  of  pasteboard  nailed  to  his  door. 

Savarin  rang ;  the  door  opened,  and  Gustave  appeared.  The 
poet  was,  of  course,  picturesquely  attired.  In  his  day  of  fashion 
he  had  worn  within  doors  a  very  pretty  fanciful  costume,  de¬ 
signed  after  portraits  of  the  young  Raffaele;  that  costume  he 
had  preserved — he  wore  it  now.  It  looked  very  threadbare, 
and  the  pairpoint  very  soiled.  But  the  beauty  of  the  poet’s 
face  had  survived  the  lustre  of  the  garments.  True,  thanks  to 
absinthe,  the  cheeks  had  become  somewhat  puffy  and  bloated. 
Grey  was  distinctly  visible  in  the  long  ebon  tresses.  But  still 
the  beauty  of  the  face  was  of  that  rare  type  which  a  Thorwaldsen 
or  a  Gibson  seeking  a  model  for  a  Narcissus  would  have  longed 
to  fix  into  marble. 

Gustave  received  his  former  chief  with  a  certain  air  of  reserved 
dignity  ;  led  him  into  his  chamber,  only  divided  by  a  curtain 
from  his  accommodation  for  washing  and  slumber,  and  placed 
him  in  an  arm-chair  beside  a  drowsy  fire — fuel  had  already 
become  very  dear. 

“Gustave,”  said  Savarin,  "are  you  in  a  mood  favourable  to 
a  little  serious  talk?” 

“  Serious  talk  from  M.  Savarin  is  a  novelty  too  great  not  to 
command  rny  profoundest  interest.” 

“  Thank  you, — and  to  begin  :  I  who  know  the  world  and 
mankind  advise  you,  who  do  not,  never  to  meet  a  man  who 
wishes  to  do  you  a  kindness  with  an  ungracious  sarcasm.  Irony 
is  a  weapon  I  ought  to  be  skilled  in,  but  weapons  are  used 
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against  enemies,  and  it  is  only  a  tyro  who  flourishes  his  rapier 
in  the  face  of  his  friends.” 

“  I  was  not  aware  that  M.  Savarin  still  permitted  me  to  regard 
him  as  a  friend.” 

“Because  I  discharged  the  duties  of  friend — remonstrated, 
advised,  and  warned.  However,  let  bygones  be  bygones.  I 
entreated  you  not  to  quit  the  safe  shelter  of  the  paternal  roof. 
You  insisted  on  doing  so.  I  entreated  you  not  to  send  to  one 
of  the  most  ferocious  of  the  Red,  or  rather,  the  Communistic, 
journals,  articles,  very  eloquent,  no  doubt,  but  which  would 
most  seriously  injure  you  in  the  eyes  of  quiet,  orderly  people, 
and  compromise  your  future  literary  career  for  the  sake  of 
a  temporary  flash  in  the  pan  during  a  very  evanescent  period 
of  revolutionary  excitement.  You  scorned  my  adjurations, 
but  at  all  events  you  had  the  grace  not  to  append  your  true 
name  to  those  truculent  effusions.  In  literature,  if  literature 
revive  in  France,  we  two  are  henceforth  separated.  But  I  do 
not  forego  the  friendly  interest  I  took  in  you  in  the  days 
when  you  were  so  continually  in  my  house.  My  wife,  who 
liked  you  so  cordially,  implored  me  to  look  after  you  during 
her  absence  from  Paris,  and,  enfin ,  mon  pauvre  garqon,  it  would 
grieve  me  very  much  if,  when  she  comes  back,  I  had  to  say 
to  her  ‘  Gustave  Rameau  has  thrown  away  the  chance  of 
redemption  and  of  happiness  which  you  deemed  was  secure 
to  him.’  A  l ceil  inalade,  la  lumihe  mat!’ 

So  saying,  he  held  out  his  hand  kindly. 

Gustave,  who  was  far  from  deficient  in  affectionate  or  tender 
impulses,  took  the  hand  respectfully,  and  pressed  it  warmly. 

“  Forgive  me  if  I  have  been  ungracious,  M.  Savarin,  and 
vouchsafe  to  hear  my  explanation.” 

“Willingly,  mon garcon.” 

*  When  I  became  convalescent,  well  enough  to  leave  my 
father’s  house,  there  were  circumstances  which  compelled  me 
to  do  so.  A  young  man  accustomed  to  the  life  of  a  garcon 
can’t  be  always  tied  to  his  mother’s  apron-strings.” 

“Especially  if  the  apron-pocket  does  not  contain  a  bottle 
of  absinthe,”  said  Savarin,  drily.  “  You  may  well  colour  and 
try  to  look  angry  ;  but  I  know  that  the  doctor  strictly  forbade 
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the  use  of  that  deadly  liqueur,  and  enjoined  your  mother  to 
keep  strict  watch  on  your  liability  to  its  temptations.  And 
hence  one  cause  of  your  ennui  under  the  paternal  roof.  But 
if  there  you  could  not  imbibe  absinthe,  you  were  privileged 
to  enjoy  a  much  diviner  intoxication.  There  you  could  have 
the  foretaste  of  domestic  bliss, — the  society  of  the  girl  you 
loved,  and  who  was  pledged  to  become  your  wife.  Speak 
frankly.  Did  not  that  society  itself  begin  to  be  wearisome?” 

“  No,”  cried  Gustave,  eagerly,  “  it  was  not  wearisome - ” 

“  Y es,  but - ” 

“  But  it  could  not  be  all-sufficing  to  a  soul  of  fire  like  mine.” 

“  Hem,”  murmured  Savarin — “  a  soul  of  fire !  This  is  very 
interesting  ;  pray  go  on.” 

“The  calm,  cold,  sister-like  affection  of  a  childish  unde¬ 
veloped  nature,  which  knew  no  passion  except  for  art,  and 
was  really  so  little  emancipated  from  the  nursery  as  to  take 
for  serious  truth  all  the  old  myths  of  religion — such  companion¬ 
ship  may  be  very  soothing  and  pleasant  when  one  is  lying  on 
one’s  sofa,  and  must  live  by  rule,  but  when  one  regains  the 
vigour  of  youth  and  health - ” 

“  Do  not  pause,”  said  Savarin  gazing  with  more  compassion 
than  envy  on  that  melancholy  impersonation  of  youth  and 
health.  “  When  one  regains  that  vigour  of  which  I  myself 
have  no  recollection,  what  happens  ?  ” 

“The  thirst  for  excitement,  the  goads  of  ambition,  the 
irresistible  claims  which  the  world  urges  upon  genius,  return.” 

“And  that  genius,  finding  itself  at  the  North  Pole  amid 
Cimmerian  darkness  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  childish  intellect 
— in  other  words,  the  society  of  a  pure-minded  virgin,  who, 
though  a  good  romance-writer,  writes  nothing  but  what  a 
virgin  may  read,  and,  though  a  bel  esprit ,  says  her  prayers 
and  goes  to  church — then  genius — well,  pardon  my  ignorance, 
what  does  genius  do  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  II.  Savarin,  M.  Savarin !  don’t  let  us  talk  any  more. 
There  is  no  sympathy  between  us.  I  cannot  bear  that  bloodless, 
mocking,  cynical  mode  of  dealing  with  grand  emotions,  which 
belongs  to  the  generation  of  the  Doctrinaires.  I  am  not  a 
Thiers  or  a  Guizot.” 
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“  Good  heavens ;  who  ever  accused  you  of  being  either  ? 
I  did  not  mean  to  be  cynical.  Mademoiselle  Cicogna  has 
often  said  I  am,  but  I  did  not  think  you  would.  Pardon 
me.  I  quite  agree  with  the  philosopher  who  asserted  that 
the  wisdom  of  the  past  was  an  imposture,  that  the  meanest 
intellect  now  living  is  wiser  than  the  greatest  intellect  which 
is  buried  in  Pere  la  Chaise ;  because  the  dwarf  who  follows 
the  giant,  when  perched  on  the  shoulders  of  the  giant,  sees 
farther  than  the  giant  ever  could.  Allez.  I  go  in  for  your 
generation.  I  abandon  Guizot  and  Thiers.  Do  condescend 
and  explain  to  my  dull  understanding,  as  the  inferior  mortal 
of  a  former  age,  what  are  the  grand  emotions  which  impel 
a  soul  of  fire  in  your  wiser  generation.  The  thirst  of  excite¬ 
ment —  what  excitement?  The  goads  of  ambition — what 
ambition  ?  ” 

“  A  new  social  system  is  struggling  from  the  dissolving 
elements  of  the  old  one,  as,  in  the  fables  of  priestcraft,  the 
soul  frees  itself  from  the  body  which  has  become  ripe  for 
the  grave.  Of  that  new  system  I  aspire  to  be  a  champion— 
a  leader.  Behold  the  excitement  that  allures  me,  the  ambition 
that  goads.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Savarin,  meekly;  “I  am  answered.  I 
recognise  the  dwarf  perched  on  the  back  of  the  giant.  Quitting 
these  lofty  themes,  I  venture  to  address  to  you  now  one  simple 
matter-of-fact  question  —  How  about  Mademoiselle  Cicogna  ? 
Do  you  think  you  can  induce  her  to  transplant  herself  to  the 
new  social  system,  which  I  presume  will  abolish,  among  other 
obsolete  myths,  the  institution  of  marriage  ?  ” 

“  M.  Savarin,  your  question  offends  me.  Theoretically  I  am 
opposed  to  the  existing  superstitions  that  encumber  the  very 
simple  principle  by  which  may  be  united  two  persons  so  long 
as  they  desire  the  union,  and  separated  so  soon  as  the  union 
becomes  distasteful  to  either.  But  I  am  perfectly  aware  that 
such  theories  would  revolt  a  young  lady  like  Mademoiselle 
Cicogna.  I  have  never  even  named  them  to  her,  and  our 
engagement  holds  good.” 

“  Engagement  of  marriage  ?  No  period  for  the  ceremony 

fixed  ?” 
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“That  is  not  my  fault.  I  urged  it  on  Isaura  with  all  earnest¬ 
ness  before  I  left  my  father’s  house.” 

“  That  was  long  after  the  siege  had  begun.  Listen  to  me, 
Gustave.  No  persuasion  of  mine  or  my  wife’s,  or  Mrs.  Morley’s, 
could  induce  Isaura  to  quit  Paris  while  it  was  yet  time.  She 
said  very  simply  that,  having  pledged  her  truth  and  hand  to 
you,  it  would  be  treason  to  honour  and  duty  if  she  should 
allow  any  considerations  for  herself  to  be  even  discussed  so 
long  as  you  needed  her  presence.  You  were  then  still  suffering, 
and  though  convalescent,  not  without  danger  of  a  relapse.  And 
your  mother  said  to  her — I  heard  the  words — ‘  ’Tis  not  for  his 
bodily  health  I  could  dare  to  ask  you  to  stay,  when  every  man 
who  can  afford  it  is  sending  away  his  wife,  sisters,  daughters. 
As  for  that,  I  should  suffice  to  tend  him ;  but  if  you  go,  I  resign 
all  hope  for  the  health  of  his  mind  and  his  soul.’  I  think  at 
Paris  there  may  be  female  poets  and  artists  whom  that  sort  of 
argument  would  not  have  much  influenced.  But  it  so  happens 
that  Isaura  is  not  a  Parisienne.  She  believes  in  those  old  myths 
which  you  think  fatal  to  sympathies  with  yourself;  and  those 
old  myths  also  lead  her  to  believe  that  where  a  woman  has 
promised  she  will  devote  her  life  to  a  man,  she  cannot  forsake 
him  when  told  by  his  mother  that  she  is  necessary  to  the  health 
of  his  mind  and  his  soul.  Stay.  Before  you  interrupt  me, 
let  me  finish  what  I  have  to  say.  It  appears  that,  so  soon 
as  your  bodily  health  was  improved,  you  felt  that  your  mind 
and  your  soul  could  take  care  of  themselves;  and  certainly 
it  seems  to  me  that  Isaura  Cicogna  is  no  longer  of  the  smallest 
use  to  either.” 

Rameau  was  evidently  much  disconcerted  by  this  speech. 
He  saw  what  Savarin  was  driving  at  —  the  renunciation  of 
all  bond  between  Isaura  and  himself.  He  was  not  prepared 
for  such  renunciation.  He  still  felt  for  the  Italian  as  much 
of  love  as  he  could  feel  for  any  woman  who  did  not  kneel 
at  his  feet,  as  at  those  of  Apollo  condescending  to  the  homage 
of  Arcadian  maids.  But,  on  the  one  hand,  he  felt  that  many 
circumstances  had  occurred  since  the  disaster  at  Sedan  to  render 
Isaura  a  very  much  less  desirable partie  than  she  had  been  when 
he  had  first  wrung  from  her  the  pledge  of  betrothal.  In  the 
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palmy  times  of  a  Government  in  which  literature  and  art 
commanded  station  and  insured  fortune,  Isaura,  whether  as 
authoress  or  singer,  was  a  brilliant  marriage  for  Gustave 
Rameau.  She  had  also  then  an  assured  and  competent,  if 
modest,  income.  But  when  times  change,  people  change  with 
them.  As  the  income  for  the  moment  (and  Heaven  only  can 
say  how  long  that  moment  might  last),  Isaura’s  income  had 
disappeared.  It  will  be  recollected  that  Louvier  had  invested 
her  whole  fortune  in  the  houses  to  be  built  in  the  street  called 
after  his  name.  No  houses,  even  when  built,  paid  any  rent  now. 
Louvier  had  quitted  Paris ;  and  Isaura  could  only  be  subsisting 
upon  such  small  sum  as  she  might  have  had  in  hand  before  the 
siege  commenced.  All  career  in  such  literature  and  art  as 
Isaura  adorned  was  at  a  dead  stop.  Now,  to  do  Rameau 
justice,  he  was  by  no  means  an  avaricious  or  mercenary  man. 
But  he  yearned  for  modes  of  life  to  which  money  was  essential. 
He  liked  his  “comforts  ; ”  and  his  comforts  included  the  luxuries 
of  elegance  and  show — comforts  not  to  be  attained  by  marriage 
with  Isaura  under  existing  circumstances. 

Nevertheless  it  is  quite  true  that  he  had  urged  her  to  marry 
him  at  once,  before  he  had  quitted  his  father’s  house;  and 
her  modest  shrinking  from  such  proposal,  however  excellent 
the  reasons  for  delay  in  the  national  calamities  of  the  time, 
as  well  as  the  poverty  which  the  calamity  threatened,  had 
greatly  wounded  his  amour  propre.  He  had  always  felt  that 
her  affection  for  him  was  not  love ;  and  though  he  could 
reconcile  himself  to  that  conviction  when  many  solid  advantages 
were  attached  to  the  prize  of  her  love,  and  when  he  was  ill,  and 
penitent,  and  maudlin,  and  the  calm  affection  of  a  saint  seemed 
to  him  infinitely  preferable  to  the  vehement  passion  of  a  sinner, 
— yet  when  Isaura  was  only  Isaura  by  herself — Isaura  minus 
all  the  et  cetera  which  had  previously  been  taken  into  account — 
the  want  of  adoration  for  himself  very  much  lessened  her  value. 

Still,  though  he  acquiesced  in  the  delayed  fulfilment  of  the 
engagement  with  Isaura,  he  had  no  thought  of  withdrawing 
from  the  engagement  itself,  and  after  a  slight  pause  he  replied  : 
“You  do  me  great  injustice  if  you  suppose  that  the  occupations 
to  which  I  devote  myself  render  me  less  sensible  to  the  merit  s 
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of  Mademoiselle  Cicogna,  or  less  eager  for  our  union.  On  the 
contrary,  I  will  confide  to  you — as  a  man  of  the  world — one 
main  reason  why  I  quitted  my  father’s  house,  and  why  I  desire 
to  keep  my  present  address  a  secret.  Mademoiselle  Caumartin 
conceived  for  me  a  passion — a  caprice — which  was  very  flatter¬ 
ing  for  a  time,  but  which  latterly  became  very  troublesome. 
Figure  to  yourself — she  daily  came  to  our  house  while  I  was  lying 
ill,  and  with  the  greatest  difficulty  my  mother  got  her  out  of  it. 
That  was  not  all.  She  pestered  me  with  letters  containing  all 
sorts  of  threats — nay,  actually  kept  watch  at  the  house  ;  and 
one  day  when  I  entered  the  carriage  with  my  mother  and 
Signora  Venosta  for  a  drive,  in  the  Bois  (meaning  to  call  for 
Isaura  by  the  way),  she  darted  to  the  carriage-door,  caught  my 
hand,  and  would  have  made  a  scene  if  the  coachman  had  given 
her  leave  to  do  so.  Luckily  he  had  the  tact  to  whip  on  his 
horses,  and  we  escaped.  I  had  some  little  difficulty  in  con¬ 
vincing  the  Signora  Venosta  that  the  girl  was  crazed.  But  I 
felt  the  danger  I  incurred  of  her  coming  upon  me  some  moment 
when  in  company  with  Isaura,  and  so  I  left  my  father’s  house  ; 
and  naturally  wishing  to  steer  clear  of  this  vehement  little 
demon  till  I  am  safely  married,  I  keep  my  address  a  secret 
from  all  who  are  likely  to  tell  her  of  it.” 

“You  do  wisely  if  you  are  really  afraid  of  her,  and  cannot 
trust  your  nerves  to  say  to  her  plainly,  ‘  I  am  engaged  to  be 
married ;  all  is  at  an  end  between  us.  Do  not  force  me  to 
employ  the  police  to  protect  myself  from  unwelcome  im¬ 
portunities.’  ” 

“  Honestly  speaking,  I  doubt  if  I  have  the  nerve  to  do  that, 
and  I  doubt  still  more  if  it  would  be  of  any  avail.  It  is  very 
ennuyaut  to  be  so  passionately  loved ;  but,  que  voulez  vous  ?  It 
is  my  fate.” 

“  Poor  martyr!  I  condole  with  you  :  and  lo  say  truth,  it  was 
chiefly  to  warn  you  of  Mademoiselle  Caumartin’s  pertinacity 
that  I  call  this  evening.” 

Here  Savarin  related  the  particulars  of  his  rencontre  with  Julie, 
and  concluded  by  saying  :  “  I  suppose  I  may  take  your  word  of 
honour  that  you  will  firmly  resist  all  temptation  to  renew  a 
connection  which  would  be  so  incompatible  with  the  respect 
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due  to  your  fiancee?  Fatherless  and  protectorless  as  Isaura  is, 
I  feel  bound  to  act  as  a  virtual  guardian  to  one  in  whom  my  wife 
takes  so  deep  an  interest,  and  to  whnm,  as  she  thinks,  she  had 
some  hand  in  bringing  about  your  engagement:  she  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  no  small  responsibilities.  Do  not  allow  poor  Julie, 
whom  I  sincerely  pity,  to  force  on  me  the  unpleasant  duty  of 
warning  your  fiancee  of  the  dangers  to  which  she  might  be 
subjected  by  marriage  with  an  Adonis  whose  fate  it  is  to 
be  so  profoundly  beloved  by  the  sex  in  general,  and  ballet 
nymphs  in  particular.” 

“There  is  no  chance  of  so  disagreeable  a  duty  being  in¬ 
cumbent  on  you,  M.  Savarin.  Of  course,  what  I  myself  have 
told  you  in  confidence  is  sacred.” 

“  Certainly.  There  are  things  in  the  life  of  a  gargon  before 
marriage  which  would  be  an  affront  to  the  modesty  of  his  fiancee 
to  communicate  and  discuss.  But  then  those  things  must  belong 
exclusively  to  the  past  and  cast  no  shadow  over  the  future.  I 
will  not  interrupt  you  further.  No  doubt  you  have  work  for  the 
night  before  you.  Do  the  Red  journalists  for  whom  you  write 
pay  enough  to  support  you  in  these  terribly  dear  times?” 

“  Scarcely.  But  I  look  forward  to  wealth  and  fame  in  the 
future.  And  you  ?  ” 

“  I  just  escape  starvation.  If  the  siege  last  much  longer,  it  is 
not  ot  the  gout  I  shall  die.  Good-night  to  you.” 


CHAPTER  XVL 

ISAURA  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  hitherto  saved  by  the  siege 
and  its  consequences  from  the  fulfilment  of  her  engagement  to 
Gustave  Rameau  ;  and  since  he  had  quitted  his  father’s  house 
she  had  not  only  seen  less  of  him,  but  a  certain  chill  crept  into 
his  converse  in  the  visits  he  paid  to  her.  The  compassionate 
feeling  his  illness  had  excited,  confirmed  by  the  unwonted 
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gentleness  of  his  mood,  and  the  short-lived  remorse  with  which 
he  spoke  of  his  past  faults  and  follies,  necessarily  faded  away 
in  proportion  as  he  regained  that  kind  of  febrile  strength  which 
was  his  normal  state  of  health,  and  with  it  the  arrogant  self- 
assertion  which  was  ingrained  in  his  character.  But  it  was 
now  more  than  ever  that  she  became  aware  of  the  antagonism 
between  all  that  constituted  his  inner  life  and  her  own.  It  was 
not  that  he  volunteered  in  her  presence  the  express  utterance 
of  those  opinions,  social  or  religious,  which  he  addressed  to  the 
public  in  the  truculent  journal  to  which,  under  a  nom  de  plume , 
he  was  the  most  inflammatory  contributor.  Whether  it  was  that 
he  shrank  from  insulting  the  ears  of  the  pure  virgin  whom  he 
had  wooed  as  wife  with  avowals  of  his  disdain  of  marriage  bonds, 
or  perhaps  from  shocking  yet  more  her  womanly  humanity  and 
her  religious  faith  by  cries  for  the  blood  of  anti-republican  traitors 
and  the  downfall  of  Christian  altars ;  or  whether  he  yet  clung, 
though  with  relapsing  affection  to  the  hold  which  her  promise 
had  imposed  on  him,  and  felt  that  that  hold  would  be  for  ever 
gone,  and  that  she  would  recoil  from  his  side  in  terror  and 
dismay,  if  she  once  learned  that  the  man  who  had  implored  her 
to  be  his  saving  angel  from  the  comparatively  mild  errors  of 
youth,  had  so  belied  his  assurance,  so  mocked  her  credulity,  as 
deliberately  to  enter  into  active  warfare  against  all  that  he  knew 
her  sentiments  regarded  as  noble  and  her  conscience  received 
as  divine :  despite  the  suppression  of  avowed  doctrine  on  his 
part,  the  total  want  of  sympathy  between  these  antagonistic 
natures  made  itself  felt  by  both — more  promptly  felt  by  Isaura. 
If  Gustave  did  not  frankly  announce  to  her  in  that  terrible 
time  (when  all  that  a  little  later  broke  out  on  the  side  of  the 
Communists  was  more  or  less  forcing  ominous  way  to  the  lips 
of  those  who  talked  with  confidence  to  each  other,  whether 
to  approve  or  to  condemn)  the  associates  with  whom  he  was 
leagued,  the  path  to  which  he  had  committed  his  career, — still 
for  her  instincts  for  genuine  Art — which  for  its  development 
needs  the  serenity  of  peace,  which  for  its  ideal  needs  dreams 
that  soar  into  the  Infinite — Gustave  had  only  the  scornful  sneer 
of  the  man  who  identifies  with  his  ambition  the  violent  upset 
of  all  that  civilisation  has  established  in  this  world,  and  the 
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blank  negation  of  all  that  patient  hope  and  heroic  aspiration 
which  humanity  carries  on  into  the  next. 

On  his  side,  Gustave  Rameau,  who  was  not  without  certain 
fine  and  delicate  attributes  in  a  complicated  nature  over  which 
the  personal  vanity  and  the  mobile  temperament  of  the  Parisian 
reigned  supreme,  chafed  at  the  restraints  imposed  on  him.  No 
matter  what  a  man’s  doctrines  may  be— however  abominable 
you  and  I  may  deem  them — man  desires  to  find  in  the  dearest 
fellowship  he  can  establish,  that  sympathy  in  the  woman  his 
choice  singles  out  from  her  sex — deference  to  his  opinions, 
sympathy  with  his  objects,  as  man.  So,  too,  Gustave’s  sense 
of  honour — and  according  to  his  own  Parisian  code  that  sense 
was  keen — became  exquisitely  stung  by  the  thought  that  he 
was  compelled  to  play  the  part  of  a  mean  dissimulator  to  the 
girl  for  whose  opinions  he  had  the  profoundest  contempt.  How 
could  these  two,  betrothed  to  each  other,  not  feel,  though  without 
coming  to  open  dissension,  that  between  them  had  flowed  the 
inlet  of  water  by  which  they  had  been  riven  asunder  ?  What 
man,  if  he  can  imagine  himself  a  Gustave  Rameau,  can  blame 
the  revolutionist  absorbed  in  ambitious  projects  for  turning  the 
pyramid  of  society  topsy-turvy,  if  h«  shrank  more  and  more 
from  the  companionship  of  a  betrothed  v/ith  whom  he  could  not 
venture  to  exchange  three  words  without  caution  and  reserve  ? 
And  what  woman  can  blame  an  Isaura  if  she  felt  a  sensation 
of  relief  at  the  very  neglect  of  the  affianced  whom  she  had 
compassionated  and  could  never  love  ? 

Possibly  the  reader  may  best  judge  of  the  state  of  Isaura’s 
mind  at  this  time  by  a  few  brief  extracts  from  an  imperfect 
fragmentary  journal,  in  which,  amid  saddened  and  lonely  hours, 
she  held  converse  with  herself. 

“  One  day  at  Enghien  I  listened  silently  to  a  conversation 
between  M.  Savarin  and  the  Englishman,  who  sought  to  explain 
the  conception  of  duty  in  which  the  German  poet  has  given  such 
noble  utterance  to  the  thoughts  of  the  German  philosopher — 
viz.,  that  moral  aspiration  has  the  same  goal  as  the  artistic, — 
the  attainment  to  the  calm  delight  wherein  the  pain  of  effort 
disappears  in  the  content  of  achievement.  Thus  in  life,  as  in 
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art,  it  is  through  discipline  that  we  arrive  at  freedom,  and  duty 
only  completes  itself  when  all  motives,  all  actions,  are  attuned 
into  one  harmonious  whole,  and  it  is  not  striven  for  as  duty,  but 
enjoyed  as  happiness.  M.  Savarin  treated  this  theory  with  the 
mockery  with  which  the  French  wit  is  ever  apt  to  treat  what 
it  terms  German  mysticism.  According  to  him,  duty  must 
always  be  a  hard  and  difficult  struggle  ;  and  he  said  laughingly, 
‘  Whenever  a  man  says,  “  I  have  done  my  duty,”  it  is  with  a 
long  face  and  a  mournful  sigh.’ 

“Ah,  how  devoutly  I  listened  to  the  Englishman  !  how  harshly 
the  Frenchman’s  irony  jarred  upon  my  ears  !  And  yet  now,  in 
the  duty  that  life  imposes  on  me,  to  fulfil  which  I  strain  every 
power  vouchsafed  to  my  nature,  and  seek  to  crush  down  every 
impulse  that  rebels,  where  is  the  promised  calm,  where  any 
approach  to  the  content  of  achievement  ?  Contemplating  the 
way  before  me.  the  Beautiful  even  of  Art  has  vanished.  I  see 
but  cloud  and  desert.  Can  this  which  I  assume  to  be  duty  really 
be  so  ?  Ah,  is  it  not  sin  even  to  ask  my  heart  that  question  ? 

*  *  *  * 

“Madame  Rameau  is  very  angry  with  her  son  for  his  neglect 
both  of  his  parents  and  of  me.  I  have  had  to  take  his  part 
against  her.  I  would  not  have  him  lose  their  love.  Poor 
Gustave !  But  when  Madame  Rameau  suddenly  said  to-day : 
‘  I  erred  in  seeking  the  union  between  thee  and  Gustave. 
Retract  thy  promise;  in  doing  so  thou  wilt  be  justified,’ — oh, 
the  strange  joy  that  flashed  upon  me  as  she  spoke.  Am  I 
justified  ?  Am  I  ?  Oh,  if  that  Englishman  had  never  crossed 
my  path !  Oh,  if  I  had  never  loved  !  or  if  in  the  last  time 
we  met  he  had  not  asked  for  my  love,  and  confessed  his 
own  !  Then,  I  think,  I  could  honestly  reconcile  my  conscience 
with  my  longings,  and  say  to  Gustave,  ‘We  do  not  suit  each 
other;  be  we  both  released!'  But  now — is  it  that  Gustave 
is  really  changed  from  what  he  was,  when  in  despondence 
at  my  own  lot,  and  in  pitying  belief  that  I  might  brighten 
and  exalt  his,  I  plighted  my  troth  to  him  ?  or  is  it  not  rather 
that  the  choice  I  thus  voluntarily  made  became  so  intolerable 
a  thought  the  moment  I  knew  I  was  beloved  and  sought  by 
another;  and  from  that  moment  I  lost  the  strength  I  had 
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before,  —  strength  to  silence  the  voice  at  my  own  heart  ? 
What!  is  it  the  image  of  tha:  other  one  which  is  persuading 
me  to  be  false  ? — to  exaggerate  the  failings,  to  be  blind  to  the 
merits  of  him  who  has  a  right  to  say,  ‘  I  am  what  I  was  when 
thou  didst  pledge  thyself  to  take  me  for  better  or  for  worse  ’  ? 

*  *  *  ,  * 

“Gustave  has  been  here  after  an  absence  of  several  days.  He 
was  not  alone.  The  good  Abb6  Vertpre  and  Madame  de 
Vandemar,  with  her  son,  M.  Raoul,  were  present.  They  had 
come  on  matters  connected  with  our  ambulance.  They  do 
not  know  of  my  engagement  to  Gustave  ;  and  seeing  him 
in  the  uniform  of  a  National  Guard,  the  Abbd  courteously 
addressed  to  him  some  questions  as  to  the  possibility  of 
checking  the  terrible  increase  of  the  vice  of  intoxication,  so 
alien  till  of  late  to  the  habits  of  the  Parisians,  and  becoming 
fatal  to  discipline  and  bodily  endurance, — could  the  number 
of  the  cantines  on  the  ramparts  be  more  limited  ?  Gustave 
answered  with  rudeness  and  bitter  sarcasm,  ‘Before  priests 
could  be  critics  in  military  matters  they  must  undertake  military 
service  themselves.’ 

“The  Abbe  replied  with  unalterable  good-humour,  ‘But,  in 
order  to  criticise  the  effects  of  drunkenness,  must  one  get  drunk 
one’s  self?’  Gustave  was  put  out,  and,  retired  into  a  corner  of 
the  room,  keeping  sullen  silence  till  my  other  visitors  left. 

“Then  before  I  could  myself  express  the  pain  his  words  and 
manner  had  given  me,  he  said  abruptly,  ‘  I  wonder  how  you  can 
tolerate  the  tartuferie  which  may  amuse  on  the  comic  stage,  but 
in  the  tragedy  of  these  times  is  revolting.’  This  speech  roused 
my  anger,  and  the  conversation  that  ensued  was  the  gravest  that 
had  ever  passed  between  us. 

“If  Gustave  were  of  stronger  nature  and  more  concentrated 
will,  I  believe  that  the  only  feelings  I  should  have  for  him  would 
be  antipathy  and  dread.  But  it  is  his  very  weaknesses  and 
inconsistencies  that  secure  to  him  a  certain  tenderness  of  interest. 

I  think  he  could  never  be  judged  without  great  indulgence  by 
women  ;  there  is  in  him  so  much  of  the  child, — wayward,  irritat¬ 
ing  at  one  moment,  and  the  next  penitent,  affectionate.  One 
feels  as  if  persistence  in  evil  were  impossible  to  one  so  delicate 
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both  in  mind  and  form.  That  peculiar  order  of  genius  to  which 
he  belongs  seems  as  if  it  ought  to  be  so  estranged  from  all 
directions,  violent  or  coarse.  When  in  poetry  he  seeks  to 
utter  some  audacious  and  defying  sentiment,  the  substance 
melts  away  in  daintiness  of  expression,  in  soft,  lute-like  strains 
of  slender  music.  And  when  he  has  stung,  angered,  revolted 
my  heart  the  most,  suddenly  he  subsides  into  such  pathetic 
gentleness,  such  tearful  remorse,  that  I  feel  as  if  resentment 
to  one  so  helpless,  desertion  of  one  who  must  fall  without  the 
support  of  a  friendly  hand,  were  a  selfish  cruelty.  It  seems  to 
me  as  if  I  were  dragged  towards  a  precipice  by  a  sickly  child 
clinging  to  my  robe. 

“  But  in  this  last  conversation  with  him,  his  language  in  regard 
to  subjects  I  hold  most  sacred  drew  forth  from  me  words  which 
startled  him,  and  which  may  avail  to  save  him  from  that  worst 
insanity  of  human  minds, — the  mimicry  of  the  Titans  who  would 
have  dethroned  a  God  to  restore  a  Chaos.  I  told  him  frankly 
that  I  had  only  promised  to  share  his  fate  on  my  faith  in  his 
assurance  of  my  power  to  guide  it  heavenward  ;  and  that  if  the 
opinions  he  announced  were  seriously  entertained,  and  put  forth 
in  defiance  of  heaven  itself,  we  were  separated  for  ever.  I  told 
him  how  earnestly,  in  the  calamities  of  the  time,  my  own  soul 
had  sought  to  take  refuge  in  thoughts  and  hopes  beyond  the 
earth  ;  and  how  deeply  many  a  sentiment  that  in  former  days 
passed  by  me  with  a  smile  in  the  light  talk  of  the  salons ,  now 
shocked  me  as  an  outrage  on  the  reverence  which  the  mortal 
child  owes  to  the  Divine  Father.  I  owned  to  him  how  much  of 
comfort,  of  sustainment,  of  thought  and  aspiration,  elevated 
beyond  the  sphere  of  Art  in  which  I  had  hitherto  sought  the 
purest  air,  the  loftiest  goal,  I  owed  to  intercourse  with  minds 
like  those  of  the  Abb6  de  Vertpr6 ;  and  how  painfully  I  felt  as 
if  I  were  guilty  of  ingratitude  when  he  compelled  me  to  listen 
to  insults  on  those  whom  I  recognised  as  benefactors. 

“  I  wished  to  speak  sternly  ;  but  it  is  my  great  misfortune, 
my  prevalent  weakness,  that  I  cannot  be  stern  when  I  ought 
to  be.  It  is  with  me  in  life  as  in  art.  I  never  could  on  the 
stage  have  taken  the  part  of  a  Norma  or  a  Medea.  If  1  attempt 
in  fiction  a  character  which  deserves  condemnation,  I  am  untrue 
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to  poetic  justice.  I  cannot  condemn  and  execute  ;  I  can  but 
compassionate  and  pardon  the  creature  I  myself  have  created. 
I  was  never  in  the  real  world  stern  but  to  one ;  and  then,  alas  ! 
it  was  because  I  loved  where  I  could  no  longer  love  with  honour; 
and  I,  knowing  my  weakness,  had  terror  lest  I  should  yield. 

“  So  Gustave  did  not  comprehend  from  my  voice,  my  manner, 
how  gravely  I  was  in  earnest.  But,  himself  softened,  affected 
to  tears,  he  confessed  his  own  faults — ceased  to  argue  in  order 
to  praise  ;  and — and — uttering  protestations  seemingly  the  most 
sincere,  he  left  me  bound  to  him  still — bound  to  him  still — woe 
is  me !  ” 

It  is  true  that  Isaura  had  come  more  directly  under  the 
influence  of  religion  than  she  had  been  in  the  earlier  dates 
of  this  narrative.  There  is  a  time  in  the  lives  of  most  of  us, 
and  especially  in  the  lives  of  women,  when,  despondent  of  all 
joy  in  an  earthly  future,  and  tortured  by  conflicts  between 
inclination  and  duty,  we  transfer  all  the  passion  and  fervour  of 
our  troubled  souls  to  enthusiastic  yearnings  for  the  Divine  Love; 
seeking  to  rebaptise  ourselves  in  the  fountain  of  its  mercy,  taking 
thence  the  only  hopes  that  can  cheer,  the  only  strength  that  can 
sustain  us.  Such  a  time  had  come  to  Isaura.  Formerly  she  had 
escaped  from  the  griefs  of  the  work-day  world  into  the  garden- 
land  of  Art.  Now,  Art  had  grown  unwelcome  to  her,  almost 
hateful.  Gone  was  the  spell  from  the  garden-land  ;  its  flowers 
were  faded,  its  paths  were  stony,  its  sunshine  had  vanished  in 
mist  and  rain.  There  are  two  voices  of  Nature  in  the  soul  of 
the  genuine  artist, — that  is,  of  him  who,  because  he  can  create, 
comprehends  the  necessity  of  the  great  Creator.  Those  voices 
are  never  both  silent.  When  one  is  hushed,  the  other  becomes 
distinctly  audible.  The  one  speaks  to  him  of  Art,  the  other  of 
Religion. 

At  that  period  several  societies  for  the  relief  and  tendance 
of  the  wounded  had  been  formed  by  the  women  of  Paris, — 
the  earliest,  if  I  mistake  not,  by  ladies  of  the  highest  rank 
— amongst  whom  were  the  Comtesse  de  Vandemar  and  the 
Contessa  di  Rimini — though  it  necessarily  included  others  of 
stations  less  elevated.  To  this  society,  at  the  request  of 
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Alain  de  Rochebriant  and  of  Enguerrand,  Isaura  had  eagerly 
attached  herself.  It  occupied  much  of  her  time ;  and  in 
connection  with  it  she  was  brought  much  into  sympathetic 
acquaintance  with  Raoul  de  Vandemar — the  most  zealous 
and  active  member  of  that  Society  of  St.  Francois  de  Sales, 
to  which  belonged  other  young  nobles  of  the  Legitimist  creed. 
The  passion  of  Raoul’s  life  was  the  relief  of  human  suffering. 
In  him  was  personified  the  ideal  of  Christian  charity.  I  think 
all,  or  most  of  us,  have  known  what  it  is  to  pass  under  the 
influence  of  a  nature  that  is  so  far  akin  to  ours  that  it  desires 
to  become  something  better  and  higher  than  it  is — that  desire 
being  paramount  in  ourselves — but  seeks  to  be  that  something 
in  ways  not  akin  to,  but  remote  from,  the  ways  in  which  we 
seek  it.  When  this  contact  happens,  either  one  nature,  by 
the  mere  force  of  will,  subjugates  and  absorbs  the  other,  or 
both,  while  preserving  their  own  individuality,  apart  and 
independent,  enrich  themselves  by  mutual  interchange,  and 
the  asperities  which  differences  of  taste  and  sentiment  in 
detail  might  otherwise  provoke,  melt  in  the  sympathy  which 
unites  spirits  striving  with  equal  earnestness  to  rise  nearer 
to  the  unseen  and  unattainable  Source,  which  they  equally 
recognise  as  Divine. 

Perhaps,  had  these  two  persons  met  a  year  ago  in  the 
ordinary  intercourse  of  the  world,  neither  would  have  detected 
the  sympathy  of  which  I  speak.  Raoul  was  not  without  the 
prejudice  against  artists  and  writers  of  romance,  that  is  shared 
by  many  who  cherish  the  persuasion  that  all  is  vanity  which 
does  not  concentrate  imagination  and  intellect  in  the  destinies 
of  the  soul  hereafter;  and  Isaura  might  have  excited  his 
compassion,  certainly  not  his  reverence.  While  to  her,  his 
views  on  all  that  seeks  to  render  the  actual  life  attractive 
and  embellished,  through  the  accomplishments  of  Muse  and 
Grace,  would  have  seemed  the  narrow-minded  asceticism  of 
a  bigot.  But  now,  amid  the  direful  calamities  of  the  time, 
the  beauty  of  both  natures  became  visible  to  each.  To  the 
eyes  of  Isaura  tenderness  became  predominant  in  the  monastic 
self-denial  of  Raoul.  To  the  eyes  of  Raoul,  devotion  became 
predominant  in  the  'gentle  thoughtfulness  of  Isaura.  Their 
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intercourse  was  in  ambulance  and  hospital — in  care  for  the 
wounded,  in  prayer  for  the  dying.  Ah!  it  is  easy  to  declaim 
against  the  frivolities  and  vices  of  Parisian  society  as  they  appear 
on  the  surface ;  and,  in  revolutionary  times,  it  is  the  very  worst 
of  Paris  that  ascends  in  scum  to  the  top.  But  descend  below 
the  surface,  even  in  that  demoralising  suspense  of  order,  and 
nowhere  on  earth  might  the  angel  have  beheld  the  image  of 
humanity  more  amply  vindicating  its  claim  to  the  heritage 
of  heaven.  «• 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

The  warning  announcement  of  some  great  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  besieged,  which  Alain  had  given  to  Lemercier,  was  soon 
to  be  fulfilled. 

For  some  days  the  principal  thoroughfares  were  ominously 
lined  with  military  convois.  The  loungers  on  the  Boulevards 
stopped  to  gaze  on  the  long  defiles  of  troops  and  cannon* 
commissariat  conveyances,  and,  saddening  accompaniments  ! 
the  vehicles  of  various  ambulances  for  the  removal  of  the 
wounded.  With  what  glee  the  loungers  said  to  each  other, 
“ Enfin !"  Among  all  the  troops  that  Paris  sent  forth,  none 
were  so  popular  as  those  which  Paris  had  not  nurtured — the 
sailors.  From  the  moment  they  arrived,  the  sailors  had  been 
the  pets  of  the  capital.  They  so^n  proved  themselves  the  most 
notable  contrast  to  that  force  which  Paris  herself  had  produced 
— the  National  Guard.  Their  frames  were  hardy,  their  habits 
active,  their  discipline  perfect,  their  manners  mild  and  polite. 
“  Oh,  if  all  our  troops  were  like  these !  ”  was  the  common 
exclamation  of  the  Parisians. 

At  last  burst  forth  upon  Paris  the  proclamations  of  General 
Trochu  and  General  Ducrot ;  the  first  brief,  calm,  and  Bretoti- 
like,  ending  with  “  Putting  our  trust  in  God.  March  on  for 
our  country:”  tiie  second  more  detailed,  more  candidly  stating 
obstacles  and  difficulties,  but  fiery  with  eloquent  enthusiasm 
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not  unsupported  by  military  statistics,  in  the  400  cannon,  two- 
thirds  of  which  were  of  the  largest  calibre,  that  no  material 
object  could  resist;  more  than  150,000  soldiers,  all  well  armed, 
well  equipped,  abundantly  provided  with  munitions,  and  all 
{J'en  ai  I'espoir)  animated  by  an  irresistible  ardour.  “  For 
me,”  concludes  the  General,  “  I  am  resolved.  I  swear  before 
you,  before  the  whole  nation,  that  I  will  not  re-enter  Paris 
except  as  dead  or  victorious.  ” 

At  these  proclamations,  who  then  at  Paris  does  not  recall  the 
burst  of  enthusiasm  that  stirred  the  surface  ?  Trochu  became 
once  more  popular ;  even  the  Communistic  or  atheistic  journals 
refrained  from  complaining  that  he  attended  mass,  and  invited 
his  countrymen  to  trust  in  a  God.  Ducrot  was  more  than 
popular — he  was  adored. 

The  several  companies  in  which  De  Mauffion  and  Enguerrand 
served  departed  towards  their  post  early  on  the  same  morning, 
that  of  the  28th.  All  the  previous  night,  while  Enguerrand  was 
buried  in  profound  slumber,  Raoul  remained  in  his  brother’s  room ; 
sometimes  on  his  knees  before  the  ivory  crucifix  which  had  been 
their  mother’s  last  birthday  gift  to  her  youngest  son — sometimes 
seated  beside  the  bed  in  profound  and  devout  meditation.  At 
daybreak,  Madame  de  Vandemar  stole  into  the  chamber.  Un¬ 
conscious  of  his  brother’s  watch,  he  had  asked  her  to  wake  him 
in  good  time,  for  the  young  man  was  a  sound  sleeper.  Shading 
the  candle  she  bore  with  one  hand,  with  the  other  she  drew 
aside  the  curtain,  and  looked  at  Enguerrand’s  calm  fair  face, 
its  lips  parted  in  the  happy  smile  which  seemed  to  carry  joy 
with  it  wherever  its  sunshine  played.  Her  tears  fell  noiselessly 
on  her  darling’s  cheek ;  she  then  knelt  down  and  prayed  for 
strength.  As  she  rose  she  felt  Raoul’s  arm  around  her  ;  they 
looked  at  each  other  in  silence  ;  then  she  bowed  her  head  and 
wakened  Enguerrand  with  her  lips.  “ Pas  de  querelle ,  mes  amis” 
he  murmured,  opening  his  sweet  blue  eyes  drowsily.  “  Ah,  it 
was  a  dream!  I  thought  Jules  and  Emile  [two  young  friends 
of  his]  were  worrying  each  other ;  and  you  know,  dear  Raoul, 
that  I  am  the  most  officious  of  peacemakers.  Time  to  rise,  is 
it  ?  No  peacemaking  to-day.  Kiss  me  again,  mother,  and  say 
1  Bless  thee.’  ” 
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“Bless  thee,  bless  thee,  my  child,”  cried  the  mother,  wrapping 
her  arms  passionately  round  him,  and  in  tones  choked  with 
sobs. 

“  Now  leave  me,  maman ,”  said  Enguerrand,  resorting  to  the 
infantine  ordinary  name,  which  he  had  not  used  for  years. 
“  Raoul,  stay  and  help  me  to  dress.  I  must  be  trh  beau 
to-day.  I  shall  join  thee  at  breakfast,  maman.  Early  for 
such  repast,  but,  V  appetit  vient  en  mangeant.  Mind  the  coffee 
is  hot.” 

Enguerrand,  always  careful  of  each  detail  of  dress,  was 
especially  so  that  morning,  and  especially  gay,  humming  the 
old  air,  “  Partant  pour  la  Syrie.”  But  his  gaiety  was  checked 
when  Raoul,  taking  from  his  breast  a  holy  talisman,  which  he 
habitually  wore  there,  suspended  it  with  loving  hands  round 
his  brother’s  neck.  It  was  a  small  crystal  set  in  Byzantine 
filigree  ;  imbedded  in  it  was  a  small  splinter  of  wood,  said  by 
pious  tradition  to  be  a  relic  of  the  Divine  Cross.  It  had  been 
for  centuries  in  the  family  of  the  Contessa  di  Rimini,  and  was 
given  by  her  to  Raoul,  the  only  gift  she  had  ever  made  him,  as 
an  emblem  of  the  sinless  purity  of  the  affection  that  united  those 
two  souls  in  the  bonds  of  the  beautiful  belief. 

“  She  bade  me  transfer  it  to  thee  to-day,  my  brother,”  said 
Raoul,  simply ;  “  and  now  without  a  pang  I  can  gird  on  thee  thy 
soldier’s  sword.” 

Enguerrand  clasped  his  brother  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  him 
with  passionate  fervour.  “  Oh,  Raoul !  how  I  love  thee !  how 
good  thou  hast  ever  been  to  me !  how  many  sins  thou  hast  saved 
me  from  1  how  indulgent  thou  hast  been  to  those  from  which 
thou  couldst  not  save !  Think  on  that,  my  brother,  in  case 
we  do  not  meet  again  on  earth.” 

‘‘Hush,  hush,  Enguerrand!  No  gloomy  forebodings  now! 
Come,  come  hither,  my  half  of  life,  my  sunny  half  of  life!” 
and  uttering  these  words,  he  led  Enguerrand  towards  the 
crucifix,  and  there,  in  deeper  and  more  solemn  voice,  said, 
“  Let  us  pray.”  So  the  brothers  knelt  side  by  side,  and  Raoul 
prayed  aloud  as  only  such  souls  can  pray. 

When  they  descended  into  the  salon  where  breakfast  was  set 
out,  they  found  assembled  several  of  their  relations,  and  some 
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of  Enguerrand’s  young  friends  not  engaged  in  the  sortie.  One 
or  two  of  the  latter,  indeed,  were  disabled  from  fighting  by- 
wounds  in  former  fields  ;  they  left  their  sick-beds  to  bid  him 
good-bye.  Unspeakable  was  the  affection  this  genial  nature 
inspired  in  all  who  came  into  the  circle  of  its  winning  magic  ; 
and  when,  tearing  himself  from  them,  he  descended  the  stair, 
and  passed  with  light  step  through  the  porte  cochfre,  there  was 
a  crowd  around  the  house — so  widely  had  his  popularity  spread 
among  even  the  lower  classes,  from  which  the  Mobiles  in  his 
regiment  were  chiefly  composed.  He  departed  to  the  place 
of  rendezvous  amid  a  chorus  of  exhilarating  cheers. 

Not  thus  lovingly  tended  on,  not  thus  cordially  greeted,  was 
that  equal  idol  of  a  former  generation,  Victor  de  Mauleon.  No 
pious  friend  prayed  beside  his  couch,  no  loving  kiss  waked  him 
from  his  slumbers.  At  the  grey  of  the  November  dawn  he  rose 
from  a  sleep  which  had  no  smiling  dreams,  with  that  mysterious 
instinct  of  punctual  will  which  cannot  even  go  to  sleep  without 
fixing  beforehand  the  exact  moment  in  which  sleep  shall  end. 
He,  too,  like  Enguerrand,  dressed  himself  with  care — unlike 
Enguerrand,  with  care  strictly  soldier-like.  Then,  seeing  he 
had  some  little  time  yet  before  him,  he  rapidly  revisited  pigeon¬ 
holes  and  drawers,  in  which  might  be  found  by  prying  eyes 
anything  he  would  deny  to  their  curiosity.  All  that  he  found 
of  this  sort  were  some  letters  in  female  handwriting,  tied 
together  with  faded  ribbon,  relics  of  earlier  days,  and  treasured 
throughout  later  vicissitudes;  letters  from  the  English  girl  to 

whom  he  had  briefly  referred  in  his  confession  to  Louvier, _ 

the  only  girl  he  had  ever  wooed  as  his  wife.  She  was  the 
only  daughter  of  high-born  Roman  Catholics,  residing  at  the 
time  of  his  youth  in  Paris.  Reluctantly  they  had  assented 
to  his  proposals;  joyfully  they  had  retracted  their  assent 
when  his  affairs  had  become  so  involved ;  yet  possibly  the 
motive  that  led  him  to  his  most  ruinous  excesses — the  gam¬ 
bling  of  the  turf — had  been  caused  by  the  wild  hope  of  a  nature, 
then  fatally  sanguine,  to  retrieve  the  fortune  that  might  suffice 
to  satisfy  the  parents.  But  during  his  permitted  courtship  the 
lovers  had  corresponded.  Her  letters  were  full  of  warm,  if 
innocent,  tenderness— till  came  the  last  cold  farewell.  The 
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family  had  long  ago  returned  to  England;  he  concluded,  of 
course,  that  she  had  married  another. 

Near  to  these  letters  lay  the  papers  which  had  served  to 
vindicate  his  honour  in  that  old  affair,  in  which  the  unsought 
love  of  another  had  brought  on  him  shame  and  affliction.  As 
his  eye  fell  on  the  last,  he  muttered  to  himself,  “  I  kept  these,  to 
clear  my  repute.  Can  I  keep  those,  when,  if  found,  they  might 
compromise  the  repute  of  her  who  might  have  been  my  wife 
had  I  been  worthy  of  her  ?  She  is  doubtless  now  another’s ; 
or,  if  dead, — honour  never  dies.”  He  pressed  his  lips  to  the 
letters  with  a  passionate,  lingering,  mournful  kiss ;  then,  raking 
up  the  ashes  of  yesterday’s  fire,  and  rekindling  them,  he  placed 
thereon  those  leaves  of  a  melancholy  romance  in  his  past,  and 
watched  them  slowly,  reluctantly  smoulder  away  into  tinder. 
Then  he  opened  a  drawer  in  which  lay  the  only  paper  of 
a  political  character  which  he  had  preserved.  All  that  related 
to  plots  or  conspiracies  in  which  his  agency  had  committed 
others,  it  was  his  habit  to  destroy  as  soon  as  received.  For 
the  sole  document  thus  treasured  he  alone  was  responsible;^ 
it  was  an  outline  of  his  ideal  for  the  future  constitution  of 
France,  accompanied  with  elaborate  arguments,  the  heads  of 
which  his  conversation  with  the  Incognito  made  known  to 
the  reader.  Of  the  soundness  of  this  political  programme, 
whatever  its  merits  or  faults  (a  question  on  which  I  presume 
no  judgment),  he  had  an  intense  conviction.  He  glanced 
rapidly  over  its  contents,  did  not  alter  a  word,  sealed  it  up 
in  an  envelope,  inscribed,  “  My  Legacy  to  my  Countrymen.” 
The  papers  refuting  a  calumny  relating  solely  to  himself  he 
carried  into  the  battle-field,  placed  next  to  his  heart, — significant 
of  a  Frenchman’s  love  of  honour  in  this  world — as  the  relic 
placed  round  the  neck  of  Enguerrand  by  his  pious  brother  was 
emblematic  of  the  Christian  hope  of  mercy  in  the  next. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  streets  swarmed  with  the  populace  gazing  on  the 
troops  as  they  passed  to  their  destination.  Among  those 
of  the  Mobiles  who  especially  caught  the  eye  were  two  com¬ 
panies  in  which  Enguerrand  de  Vandemar  and  Victor  de 
MauMon  commanded.  In  the  first  were  many  young  men 
of  good  family,  or  in  the  higher  ranks  of  the  bourgeoisie ,  known 
to  numerous  lookers-on;  there  was  something  inspiriting  in 
their  gay  aspects,  and  in  the  easy  carelessness  of  their  march. 
Mixed  with  this  company,  however,  and  forming  of  course 
the  bulk  of  it,  were  those  who  belonged  to  the  lower  classes 
of  the  population ;  and  though  they  too  might  seem  gay  to 
an  ordinary  observer,  the  gaiety  was  forced.  Many  of  them 
were  evidently  not  quite  sober ;  and  there  was  a  disorderly 
want  of  soldiership  in  their  mien  and  armament  which  inspired 
distrust  among  such  vieux  moustaches  as,  too  old  for  other 
service  than  that  of  the  ramparts,  mixed  here  and  there  among 
the  crowd. 

But  when  De  Mauldon’s  company  passed,  the  vieux  mous¬ 
taches  impulsively  touched  each  other.  They  tecognised  the 
march  of  well -drilled  men  ;  the  countenances  grave  and  severe, 
the  eyes  not  looking  on  this  side  and  that  for  admiration,  the 
step  regularly  timed  ;  and  conspicuous  among  these  men  the 
tall  stature  and  calm  front  of  the  leader. 

“These  fellows  will  fight  well,”  growled  a  vietix  moustache. 
“  where  did  they  fish  out  their  leader  ?  ” 

“  Don’t  you  know  ?  ”  said  a  bourgeois.  “  Victor  de  Maul£on. 
He  won  the  cross  in  Algeria  for  bravery.  I  recollect  him 
when  I  was  very  young ;  the  very  devil  for  women  and 
fighting.” 

“  I  wish  there  were  more  such  devils  for  fighting  and  fewer 
for  women,”  growled  again  le  vieux  moustache. 

One  incessant  roar  of  cannon  all  the  night  of  the  29th. 
The  populace  had  learned  the  names  of  the  French  cannons. 
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and  fancied  they  could  distinguish  the  several  sounds  of  their 
thunder.  “There  spits  ‘Josephine’!”  shouts  an  invalid  sailor. 
“  There  howls  our  own  ‘  Populace  ’ !  ”  1  cries  a  Red  Republican 
from  Belleville.  “There  sings  ‘  Le  Chatiment  ’ !  ”  laughed 
Gustave  Rameau,  who  was  now  become  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  the  Victor  Hugo  he  had  before  affected  to  de  pise.  And 
all  the  while,  mingled  with  the  roar  of  the  cannon,  came,  far 
and  near,  from  the  streets,  from  the  ramparts,  the  gusts  of 
song — song  sometimes  heroic,  sometimes  obscene,  more  often 
carelessly  joyous.  The  news  of  General  Vinoy’s  success  during 
the  early  part  of  the  day  had  been  damped  by  the  evening 
report  of  Ducrot’s  delay  in  crossing  the  swollen  Marne.  But 
the  spirits  of  the  Parisians  rallied  from  a  momentary  depression 
on  the  excitement  at  night  of  that  concert  of  martial  music. 

During  that  night,  close  under  the  guns  of  the  double  re¬ 
doubt  of  Gravelle  and  La  Faisanderie,  eight  pontoon-bridges 
were  thrown  over  the  Marne  ;  and  at  daybreak  the  first  column 
of  the  third  army  under  Blanchard  and  Renoult  crossed  with 
all  their  artillery,  and,  covered  by  the  fire  of  the  double  re¬ 
doubts,  of  the  forts  of  Vincennes,  Nogent,  Rossney,  and  the 
batteries  of  Mont  Avron,  had  an  hour  before  noon  carried 
the  village  of  Champigny,  and  the  first  Echelon  of  the  important 
plateau  of  Villiers,  and  were  already  commencing  the  work 
of  intrenchment,  when,  rallying  from  the  amaze  of  a  defeat, 
the  German  forces  burst  upon  them,  sustained  by  fresh 
batteries.  The  Prussian  pieces  of  artillery  established  at 
Chennevi£res  and  at  Neuilly  opened  fire  with  deadly  execu¬ 
tion  ;  while  a  numerous  infantry,  descending  from  the  intrench- 
ments  of  Villiers,  charged  upon  the  troops  under  Renoult. 
Among  the  French  in  that  strife  were  Enguerrand  and  the 
Mobiles  of  which  he  was  in  command.  Dismayed  by  the 
unexpected  fire,  these  Mobiles  gave  way,  as  indeed  did  many 
of  the  line.  Enguerrand  rushed  forward  to  the  front — “  On, 
mes  enfans ,  on  !  What  will  our  mothers  and  wives  say  of  us 
if  we  fly  ?  Vive  la  France  ! — On  !  ”  Among  those  of  the 
better  class  in  that  company  there  rose  a  shout  of  applause, 

1  The  “Populace”  had  been  contributed  to  the  artillery,  sou  d  sou,  by  the 
working  class. 
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but  it  found  no  sympathy  among  the  rest.  They  wavered, 
they  turned.  “Will  you  suffer  me  to  go  on  alone,  country¬ 
men  ?  ”  cried  Enguerrand ;  and  alone  he  rushed  on  toward 
the  Prussian  line, — rushed,  and  fell,  mortally  wounded  by 
a  musket-ball.  “  Revenge,  revenge !  ”  shouted  some  of  the 
foremost  ;  “  Revenge !  ”  shouted  those  in  the  rear ;  and  so 
shouting,  turned  on  their  heels  and  fled.  But  ere  they  could 
disperse  they  encountered  the  march,  steadfast  though  rapid, 
of  the  troop  led  by  Victor  de  Mauldon.  “Poltroons!”  he 
thundered,  with  the  sonorous  depth  of  his  strong  voice,  “  halt 
and  turn,  or  my  men  shall  fire  on  you  as  deserters.”  “  Va , 
citoyen ,”  said  one  fugitive,  an  officer — popularly  elected,  because 
he  was  the  loudest  brawler  in  the  club  of  the  Salle  Favre, — 
we  have  seen  him  before — Charles,  the  brother  of  Armand 
Monnier  ; — “  men  can’t  fight  when  they  despise  their  generals. 
It  is  our  generals  who  are  poltroons  and  fools  both.” 

“  Carry  my  answer  to  the  ghosts  of  cowards,”  cried  De 
Mauffion,  and  shot  the  man  dead. 

His  followers,  startled  and  cowed  by  the  deed,  and  the 
voice  and  the  look  of  the  death-giver,  halted.  The  officers, 
who  had  at  first  yielded  to  the  panic  of  their  men,  took  fresh 
courage,  and  finally  led  the  bulk  of  the  troop  back  to  their 
post  “  enleves  &  la  ba'ionette”  to  use  the  phrase  of  a  candid 
historian  of  that  day. 

Day,  on  the  whole,  not  inglorious  to  France.  It  was  the 
first,  if  it  was  the  last,  really  important  success  of  the  besieged. 
They  remained  masters  of  the  ground,  the  Prussians  leaving  to 
them  the  wounded  and  the  dead. 

That  night  what  crowds  thronged  from  Paris  to  the  top  of 
the  Montmartre  heights,  from  the  observatory  on  which  the 
celebrated  inventor  Bazin  had  lighted  up,  with  some  magical 
electric  machine,  all  the  plain  of  Gennevilliers  from  Mont 
Val^rien  to  the  Fort  de  la  Briche !  The  splendour  of  the 
blaze  wrapped  the  great  city  ; — distinctly  above  the  roofs  of 
the  houses  soared  the  Dome  des  Invalides,  the  spires  of  Ndtre 
Dame,  the  giant  turrets  of  the  Tuileries  ; — and  died  away  on 
resting  on  the  infames  scapulos  Acroceraunia ,  the  “thunder 
crags  ”  of  the  heights  occupied  by  the  invading  army. 
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Lemercier,  De  Brdz£,  and  the  elder  Rameau — who,  despite 
his  peaceful  habits  and  grey  hairs,  insisted  on  joining  in  the 
aid  of  la  patrie—wftxz  among  the  National  Guards  attached 
to  the  Fort  de  la  Briche  and  the  neighbouring  eminence,  and 
they  met  in  conversation. 

“  What  a  victory  we  have  had  !  ”  said  the  old  Rameau. 

“  Rather  mortifying  to  your  son,  M.  Rameau,”  said  Lemercier. 

“  Mortifying  to  my  son,  sir ! — the  victory  of  his  countrymen. 
What  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  I  had  the  honour  to  hear  M.  Gustave  the  other  night  at  the 
club  de  la  V engeance!' 

“ Bon  Dieu !  do  you  frequent  those  tragic  reunions?”  asked 
De  Br^ze. 

“  They  are  not  at  all  tragic  :  they  are  the  only  comedies  left 
us,  as  one  must  amuse  one’s  self  somewhere,  and  the  club  de  la 
Vengeance  is  the  prettiest  thing  of  the  sort  going.  I  quite 
understand  why  it  should  fascinate  a  poet  like  your  son,  M. 
Rameau.  It  is  held  in  a  salle  de  cafe  chantant — style  Louis 
Quinze — decorated  with  a  pastoral  scene  from  Watteau.  I  and 
my  dog  Fox  drop  in.  We  hear  your  son  haranguing.  In  what 
poetical  sentences  he  despaired  of  the  Republic !  The  Govern¬ 
ment  (he  called  them  les  charlatans  de  V Hotel  de  Ville)  were 
imbeciles.  They  pretended  to  inaugurate  a  revolution,  and 
did  not  employ  the  most  obvious  of  revolutionary  means. 
There  Fox  and  I  pricked  up  our  ears :  what  were  those 
means?  Your  son  proceeded  to  explain:  ‘All  mankind  were 
to  be  appealed  to  against  individual  interests.  The  commerce 
of  luxury  was  to  be  abolished  :  clearly  luxury  was  not  at  the 
command  of  all  mankind.  Cafds  and  theatres  were  to  be  closed 
for  ever — all  mankind  could  not  go  to  cafes  and  theatres.  It 
was  idle  to  expect  the  masses  to  combine  for  anything  in  which 
the  masses  had  not  an  interest  in  common.  The  masses  had 
no  interest  in  any  property  that  did  not  belong  to  the  masses. 
Programmes  of  the  society  to  be  founded,  called  the  Ligue 
Cosmopolite  Dfanocratiqne,  should  be  sent  at  once  into  all  the 
States  of  the  civilised  world — how  ?  by  balloons.  Money 
corrupts  the  world  as  now  composed:  but  the  money  at  the 
command  of  the  masses  could  buy  all  the  monarchs  and 
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courtiers  and  priests  of  the  universe.’  At  that  sentiment, 
vehemently  delivered,  the  applauses  were  frantic  and  Fox  in 
his  excitement  began  to  bark.  At  the  sound  of  his  bark  one 
man  cried  out,  ‘  That’s  a  Prussian  !  ’  another,  ‘  Down  with 
the  spy  !  ’  another,  ‘  There’s  an  aristo  present — he  keeps  alive 
a  dog  which  would  be  a  week’s  meal  for  a  family  !  ’  I  snatch 
up  Fox  at  the  last  cry,  and  clasp  him  to  a  bosom  protected 
by  the  uniform  of  the  National  Guard. 

“When  the  hubbub  had  subsided,  your  son,  M.  Rameau, 
proceeded,  quitting  mankind  in  general,  and  arriving  at  the 
question  in  particular  most  interesting  to  his  audience — the 
mobilisation  of  the  National  Guard  ;  that  is,  the  call  upon 
men  who  like  talking  and  hate  fighting  to  talk  less  and  fight 
more.  ‘  It  was  the  sheerest  tyranny  to  select  a  certain  number 
of  free  citizens  to  be  butchered.  If  the  fight  was  for  the  mass, 
there  ought  to  be  la  levee  en  masse.  If  one  did  not  compel 
everybody  to  fight,  why  should  anybody  fight?’  Here  the 
applause  again  became  vehement,  and  Fox  again  became 
indiscreet.  I  subdued  Fox’s  bark  into  a  squeak  by  pulling 
his  ears.  ‘What!’  cries  your  poet-son,  1  la  levee  en  masse 
gives  us  fifteen  millions  of  soldiers,  with  which  we  could  crush, 
not  Prussia  alone,  but  the  whole  of  Europe.  (Immense  sen¬ 
sation.)  Let  us,  then,  resolve  that  the  charlatans  of  the 
Hdtel  de  Ville  are  incapable  of  delivering  us  from  the 
Prussians ;  that  they  are  deposed  ;  that  the  Ligue  of  the 
Democratic  Cosmopolite  is  installed  ;  that  meanwhile  the  Com¬ 
mune  shall  be  voted  the  Provisional  Government,  and  shall 
order  the  Prussians  to  retire  within  three  days  from  the  soil 
of  Paris.’ 

“  Pardon  me  this  long  description,  my  dear  M.  Rameau  , 
but  I  trust  I  have  satisfactorily  explained  why  victory 
obtained  in  the  teeth  of  his  eloquent  opinions,  if  gratifying 
to  him  as  a  Frenchman,  must  be  mortifying  to  him  as 
a  politician.” 

The  old  Rameau  sighed,  hung  his  head,  and  crept  away. 

While,  amid  this  holiday  illumination,  the  Parisians  enjoyed 
the  panorama  before  them,  the  Frlres  Chretiens  and  the  at¬ 
tendants  of  the  various  ambulances  were  moving  along  the 
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battle-plains  ;  the  first  in  their  large-brimmed  hats  and  sable 
garbs,  the  last  in  strange  motley  costume,  many  of  them  in 
glittering  uniform — all  alike  in  their  serene  indifference  to 
danger;  often  pausing  to  pick  up  among  the  dead  their  own 
brethren  who  had  been  slaughtered  in  the  midst  of  their  task. 
Now  and  then  they  came  on  sinister  forms  apparently  engaged 
in  the  same  duty  of  tending  the  wounded  and  dead,  but 
in  truth  murderous  plunderers,  to  whom  the  dead  and  the 
dying  were  equal  harvests.  Did  the  wounded  man  attempt 
to  resist  the  foul  hands  searching  for  their  spoil,  they  added 
another  wTound  more  immediately  mortal,  grinning  as  they 
completed  on  the  dead  the  robbery  they  had  commenced  on 
the  dying. 

Raoul  de  Vandemar  had  been  all  the  earlier  part  of  the  day 
with  the  assistants  of  the  ambulance  over  which  he  presided, 
attached  to  the  battalions  of  the  National  Guard  in  a  quarter 
remote  from  that  in  which  his  brother  had  fought  and  fallen. 
When  those  troops,  later  in  the  day,  were  driven  from  the 
Montmedy  plateau,  which  they  had  at  first  carried,  Raoul 
repassed  towards  the  plateau  at  Villiers,  on  which  the  dead 
lay  thickest.  On  the  way  he  heard  a  vague  report  of  the 
panic  which  had  dispersed  the  Mobiles  of  whom  Enguerrand 
was  in  command,  and  of  Enguerrand’s  vain  attempt  to  inspirit 
them.  But  his  fate  was  not  known.  There,  at  midnight, 
Raoul  is  still  searching  among  the  ghastly  heaps  and  pools 
of  blood,  lighted  from  afar  by  the  blaze  from  the  observatory 
of  Montmartre,  and  more  near  at  hand  by  the  bivouac  fires 
extended  along  the  banks  to  the  left  of  the  Marne,  while 
everywhere  about  the  field  flitted  the  lanterns  of  the  Freres 
Chretiens.  Suddenly,  in  the  dimness  of  a  spot  cast  into 
shadow  by  an  incompleted  earthwork,  he  observed  a  small 
sinister  figure  perched  on  the  breast  of  some  wounded  soldier, 
evidently  not  to  succour.  He  sprang  forward  and  seized  a 
hideous-looking  urchin,  scarcely  twelve  years  old,  who  held 
in  one  hand  a  small  crystal  locket,  set  in  filigree  gold,  torn 
from  the  soldier’s  breast,  and  lifted  high  in  the  other  a  long 
case-knife.  At  a  glance  Raoul  recognised  the  holy  relic  he 
had  given  to  Enguerrand,  and,  flinging  the  precocious  mt.rderer 
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to  be  seized  by  his  assistants,  he  cast  himself  beside  his  brother. 
Enguerrand  still  breathed,  and  his  languid  eyes  brightened  as 
he  knew  the  dear  familiar  face.  He  tried  to  speak  but  his 
voice  failed,  and  he  shook  his  head  sadly,  but  still  with  a 
faint  smile  on  his  lips.  They  lifted  him  tenderly,  and  placed 
him  on  a  litter.  The  movement,  gentle  as  it  was,  brought  back 
pain,  and  with  the  pain  strength  to  mutter,  “  My  mother — I 
would  see  her  once  more.” 

As  at  daybreak  the  loungers  on  Montmartre  and  the  ramparts 
descended  into  the  streets — most  windows  in  which  were  open, 
as  they  had  been  all  night,  with  anxious  female  faces  peering 
palely  down — they  saw  the  conveyances  of  the  ambulances 
coming  dismally  along,  and  many  an  eye  turned  wistfully 
towards  the  litter  on  which  lay  the  idol  of  the  pleasure-loving 
Paris,  with  the  dark,  bareheaded  figure  walking  beside  it, — 
onwards,  onwards,  till  it  reached  the  Hotel  de  Vandemar, 
and  a  woman’s  cry  was  heard  at  the  entrance — the  mother’s 
cry,  “  My  son  !  my  son  !  ” 


BOOK  XII. 


CHAPTER  L 

The  last  book  closed  with  the  success  of  the  Parisian  sortie 
on  the  30th  of  November,  to  be  followed  by  the  terrible 
engagements  no  less  honourable  to  French  valour,  on  the  2nd 
of  December.  There  was  the  sanguine  belief  that  deliverance 
was  at  hand  ;  that  Trochu  would  break  through  the  circle  of 
iron,  and  effect  that  junction  with  the  army  of  Aurelles  de 
Paladine  which  would  compel  the  Germans  to  raise  the 
investment ; — belief  rudely  shaken  by  Ducrot’s  proclamation 
of  the  4th,  to  explain  the  recrossing  of  the  Marne,  and  the 
abandonment  of  the  positions  conquered,  but  not  altogether  * 
dispelled  till  von  Moltke’s  letter  to  Trochu  on  the  5th 
announcing  the  defeat  of  the  army  of  the  Loire  and  the 
recapture  of  Orleans.  Even  then  the  Parisians  did  not  lose 
hope  of  succour ;  and  even  after  the  desperate  and  fruitless 
sortie  against  Le  Bourget  on  the  21st,  it  was  not  without 
witticisms  on  defeat  and  predictions  of  triumph,  that  Winter 
and  Famine  settled  sullenly  on  the  city. 

Our  narrative  reopens  with  the  last  period  of  the  siege. 

It  was  during  these  dreadful  days,  that  if  the  vilest  and 
the  most  hideous  aspects  of  the  Parisian  population  showed 
themselves  at  the  worst,  so  all  its  loveliest,  its  noblest,  its 
holiest  characteristics — unnoticed  by  ordinary  observers  in 
the  prosperous  days  of  the  capital — became  conspicuously 
prominent.  The  higher  classes,  including  the  remnant  of 
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the  old  noblesse,  had,  during  the  whole  siege,  exhibited  quali¬ 
ties  in  notable  contrast  to  those  assigned  them  by  the  enemies 
of  aristocracy.  Their  sons  had  been  foremost  among  those 
soldiers  who  never  calumniated  a  leader,  never  fled  before  a 
foe  ;  their  women  had  been  among  the  most  zealous  and  the 
most  tender  nurses  of  the  ambulances  they  had  founded  and 
served  ;  their  houses  had  been  freely  opened,  whether  to  the 
families  exiled  from  the  suburbs,  or  in  supplement  to  the 
hospitals.  The  amount  of  relief  they  afforded  unostentatiously, 
out  of  means  that  shared  the  general  failure  of  accustomed  re¬ 
source,  when  the  famine  commenced,  would  be  scarcely  credible 
if  stated.  Admirable,  too,  were  the  fortitude  and  resigna¬ 
tion  of  the  genuine  Parisian  bourgeoisie, — the  thrifty  tradesfolk 
and  small  rentiers, — that  class  in  which,  to  judge  of  its  timidity 
when  opposed  to  a  mob,  courage  is  not  the  most  conspicuous 
virtue.  Courage  became  so  now  —  courage  to  bear  hourly 
increasing  privation,  and  to  suppress  every  murmur  of  suffer¬ 
ing  that  would  discredit  their  patriotism,  and  invoke  “  peace 
at  any  price.”  It  was  on  this  class  that  the  calamities  of  the 
siege  now  pressed  the  most  heavily.  The  stagnation  of  trade, 
and  the  stoppage  of  the  rents,  in  which  they  had  invested  their 
savings,  reduced  many  of  them  to  actual  want.  Those  only  of 
their  number  who  obtained  the  pay  of  one-and-a-half  franc  a-day 
as  National  Guards,  could  be  sure  to  escape  from  starvation.  But 
this  pay  had  already  begun  to  demoralise  the  receivers.  Scanty 
for  supply  of  food,  it  was  ample  for  supply  of  drink.  And 
drunkenness,  hitherto  rare  in  that  rank  of  the  Parisians,  became 
a  prevalent  vice,  aggravated  in  the  case  of  a  National  Guard, 
when  it  wholly  unfitted  him  for  the  duties  he  undertook, 
especially  such  National  Guards  as  were  raised  from  the  most 
turbulent  democracy  of  the  working  class. 

But  of  all  that  population,  there  were  two  sections  in  which 
the  most  beautiful  elements  of  our  human  nature  were  most 
touchingly  manifest — the  women  and  the  priesthood,  including 
in  the  latter  denomination  all  the  various  brotherhoods  and 
societies  which  religion  formed  and  inspired. 

It  was  on  the  27th  of  December  that  Frederic  Lemercier 
stood  gazing  wistfully  on  a  military  report  affixed  to  a  blank 
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wall,  which  stated  that  “the  enemy,  worn  out  by  a  resistance 
of  over  one  hundred  days,”  had  commenced  the  bombardment. 
Poor  Frederic  was  sadly  altered  ;  he  had  escaped  the  Prussian’s 
guns,  but  not  the  Parisian  winter — the  severest  known  for  twenty 
years.  He  was  one  of  the  many  frozen  at  their  posts — brought 
back  to  the  ambulance  with  Fox  in  his  bosom  trying  to  keep 
him  warm.  He  had  only  lately  been  sent  forth  as  convalescent, 
— ambulances  were  too  crowded  to  retain  a  patient  longer  than 
absolutely  needful, — and  had  been  hunger-pinched  and  frost- 
pinched  ever  since.  The  luxurious  Frederic  had  still,  some¬ 
where  or  other,  a  capital  yielding  above  three  thousand  a-year, 
and  of  which  he  could  not  now  realise  a  franc,  the  title-deeds 
to  various  investments  being  in  the  hands  of  Duplessis, — the 
most  trustworthy  of  friends,  the  most  upright  of  men, — but 
who  was  in  Bretagne,  and  could  not  be  got  at,  And  the 
time  had  come  at  Paris  when  you  could  not  get  trust  for  a 
pound  of  horse-flesh,  or  a  daily  supply  of  fuel.  And  Frederic 
Lemercier,  who  had  long  since  spent  the  2000  francs  borrowed 
from  Alain  (not  ignobly,  but  somewhat  ostentatiously,  in  feast  ¬ 
ing  any  acquaintance  who  wanted  a  feast),  and  who  had  sold 
to  any  one  who  could  afford  to  speculate  on  such  dainty 
luxuries, — clocks,  bronzes,  amber-mouthed  pipes, — all  that 
had  made  the  envied  garniture  of  his  bachelor’s  apartment 
— Frederic  Lemercier  was,  so  far  as  the  task  of  keeping 
body  and  soul  together,  worse  off  than  any  English  pauper 
who  can  apply  to  the  Union.  Of  course  he  might  have 
claimed  his  half-pay  of  thirty  sous  as  a  National  Guard.  But 
he  little  knows  the  true  Parisian  who  imagines  a  seigneur  of 
the  Chaussee  d’Antin,  the  oracle  of  those  with  whom  he  lived, 
and  one  who  knew  life  so  well  that  he  had  preached  prudence 
to  a  seigneur  of  the  Faubourg  like  Alain  de  Rochebriant, 
stooping  to  apply  for  the  wages  of  thirty  sous.  Rations 
were  only  obtained  by  the  wonderful  patience  of  women,  who 
had  children  to  whom  they  were  both  saints  and  martyrs. 
The  hours,  the  weary  hours,  one  had  to  wait  before  one  could 
get  one’s  place  on  the  line  for  the  distribution  of  that  atro¬ 
cious  black  bread,  defeated  men, — defeated  most  wives  if 
only  for  husbands, — were  defied  only  by  mothers  and  daughters. 
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Literally  speaking,  Lemercier  was  starving.  Alain  had  been 
badly  wounded  in  the  sortie  of  the  2lst,  and  was  laid  up 
in  an  ambulance.  Even  -if  he  could  have  been  got  at,  he 
had  probably  nothing  left  to  bestow  upon  Lemercier. 

Lemercier  gazed  on  the  announcement  of  the  bombardment, 
and  the  Parisian  gaiety,  which  some  French  historian  of  the 
siege  calls  douce  philosophic,  lingering  on  him  still,  he  said, 
audibly,  turning  round  to  any  stranger  who  heard  :  “  Happiest 
of  mortals  that  we  are!  Under  the  present  Government  we 
are  never  warned  of  anything  disagreeable  that  can  happen ; 
we  are  only  told  of  it  when  it  has  happened,  and  then  as 
rather  pleasant  than  otherwise.  I  get  up.  I  meet  a  civil 
gendarme.  1  What  is  that  firing?  which  of  our  provincial  armies 
is  taking  Prussia  in  the  rear?’  ‘Monsieur,’  says  the  gendarme, 
‘it  is  the  Prussian  Krupp  guns.’  I  look  at  the  proclamation, 
and  my  fears  vanish, — my  heart  is  relieved.  I  read  that  the 
bombardment  is  a  sure  sign  that  the  enemy  is  worn  out.” 

Some  of  the  men  grouped  round  Frederic  ducked  their 
heads  in  terror ;  others,  who  knew  that  the  thunderbolt 
launched  from  the  plateau  of  Avron  would  not  fall  on  the 
pavements  of  Paris,  laughed  and  joked.  But  in  front,  with 
no  sign  of  terror,  no  sound  ot  laughter,  stretched,  moving 
inch  by  inch,  the  female  procession  towards  the  bakery  in 
which  the  morsel  of  bread  for  their  infants  was  doled  out. 

“  Hist,  mon  ami''  said  a  deep  voice  beside  Lemercier.  “  Look 
at  those  women,  and  do  not  wound  their  ears  by  a  jest.” 

Lemercier,  offended  by  that  rebuke,  though  too  susceptible 
to  good  emotions  not  to  recognise  its  justice,  tried  with  feeble 
fingers  to  turn  up  his  moustache,  and  to  turn  a  defiant  crest 
upon  the  rebuker.  He  was  rather  startled  to  see  the  tall 
martial  form  at  his  side,  and  to  recognise  Victor  de  Mauleon. 
“  Don’t  you  think,  M.  Lemercier,”  resumed  the  Vicomte,  half 
sadly,  “that  these  women  are  worthy  of  better  husbands  and 
sons  than  are  commonly  found  among  the  soldiers  whose 
uniform  we  wear  ?” 

“The  National  Guard!  You  ought  not  to  sneer  at  them, 
Vicomte, — you  whose  troop  covered  itself  with  glory  on  the 
great  days  of  Villiers  and  Champigny, — you  in  whose  praise 
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even  the  grumblers  of  Paris  became  eloquent,  and  in  whom  a 
future  Marshal  of  France  is  foretold.” 

“  But,  alas !  more  than  half  of  my  poor  troop  was  left  on 
the  battle-field,  or  is  now  wrestling  for  mangled  remains  of  life 
in  the  ambulances.  And  the  new  recruits  with  which  I  took  the 
field  on  the  2ist  are  not  likely  to  cover  themselves  with  glory,  or 
to  insure  their  commander  the  baton  of  a  marshal.” 

“  Ay,  I  heard  when  I  was  in  the  hospital  that  you  had 
publicly  shamed  some  of  these  recruits,  and  declared  that 
you  would  rather  resign  than  lead  them  again  to  battle.” 

“True  ;  and  at  this  moment,  for  so  doing,  I  am  the  man  most 
hated  by  the  rabble  who  supplied  those  recruits.” 

The  men,  while  thus  conversing,  had  moved  slowly  on,  and 
were  now  in  front  of  a  large  cafe,  from  the  interior  of  which 
came  the  sound  of  loud  bravos  and  clappings  of  hands. 
Lemercier’s  curiosity  was  excited.  “  For  what  can  be  thal 
applause  ?  ”  he  said  ;  “  let  us  look  in  and  see.” 

The  room  was  thronged.  In  the  distance,  on  a  small  raised 
platform,  stood  a  girl  dressed  in  faded  theatrical  finery,  making 
her  obeisance  to  the  crowd. 

“  Heavens  !  ”  exclaimed  Frederic — “  can  I  trust  my  eyes  ? 
Surely  that  is  the  once  superb  Julie  :  has  she  been  dancing  here  ?  ” 

One  of  the  loungers,  evidently  belonging  to  the  same  world 
as  Lemercier,  overheard  the  question  and  answered  politely  : 
“  No,  Monsieur :  she  has  been  reciting  verses,  and  really 
declaims  very  well,  considering  it  is  not  her  vocation.  She 
has  given  us  extracts  from  Victor  Hugo  and  De  Musset:  and 
crowned  all  with  a  patriotic  hymn  by  Gustave  Rameau, — her 
old  lover,  if  gossip  be  true.” 

Meanwhile  De  Maul6on,  who  at  first  had  glanced  over  the 
scene  with  his  usual  air  of  calm  and  cold  indifference,  became 
suddenly  struck  by  the  girl’s  beautiful  face,  and  gazed  on  it 
with  a  look  of  startled  surprise. 

“Who  and  what  did  you  say  that  poor  fair  creature  is, 
M.  Lemercier  ?  ” 

“She  is  a  Mademoiselle  Julie  Caumartin,  and  was  a  very 
popular  coryphee.  She  has  hereditary  right  to  be  a  good 
dancer,  as  the  daughter  of  a  once  more  famous  ornament  of 
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the  ballet,  la  belle  L£onie — whom  you  must  have  seen  in  your 
young  days.” 

“  Of  course.  Leonie — she  married  a  M.  Surville,  a  silly 
bourgeois  gentilhomme ,  who  earned  the  hatred  of  Paris  by 
taking  her  off  the  stage.  So  that  is  her  daughter !  I  see 
no  likeness  to  her  mother  —  much  handsomer.  Why  does 
she  call  herself  Caumartin  ?  ” 

“  Oh,”  said  Frederic,  “  a  melancholy  but  trite  story.  Leonie 
was  left  a  widow,  and  died  in  want.  What  could  the  poor 
young  daughter  do  ?  She  found  a  rich  protector,  who  had 
influence  to  get  her  an  appointment  in  the  ballet :  and  there 
she  did  as  most  girls  so  circumstanced  do — appeared  under 
an  assumed  name,  which  she  has  since  kept.” 

“  I  understand,”  said  Victor,  compassionately.  “  Poor  thing  ! 
she  has  quitted  the  platform,  and  is  coming  this  way,  evidently 
to  speak  to  you.  I  saw  her  eyes  brighten  as  she  caught  sight 
of  your  face.” 

Lemercier  attempted  a  languid  air  of  modest  self-com¬ 
placency  as  the  girl  now  approached  him.  “ Bon  jour,  M. 
Frederic!  Ah,  mon  Dieu !  how  thin  you  have  grown!  You 
have  been  ill  ?  ” 

“  The  hardships  of  a  military  life,  Mademoiselle.  Ah,  for 
the  beaux  jours  and  the  peace  we  insisted  on  destroying  under 
the  Empire  which  we  destroyed  for  listening  to  us  !  But  you 
thrive  well,  I  trust.  I  have  seen  you  better  dressed,  but  never  in 
greater  beauty.” 

The  girl  blushed  as  she  replied,  “  Do  you  really  think  as  you 
speak  ?  ” 

“  I  could  not  speak  more  sincerely  if  I  lived  in  the  legendary 
House  of  Glass.” 

The  girl  clutched  his  arm,  and  said  in  suppressed  tones, 
“  Where  is  Gustave  ?  ” 

“  Gustave  Rameau  ?  I  have  no  idea.  Do  you  never  see  him 
now  ?  ” 

“  Never, — perhaps  I  never  shall  see  him  again  ;  but  when  you 
do  meet  him,  say  that  Julie  owes  to  him  her  livelihood.  An 
honest  livelihood,  Monsieur.  He  taught  her  to  love  verses — 
told  her  how  to  recite  them.  1  am  engaged  at  this  cafe — you 
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will  find  me  here  the  same  hour  every  day,  in  case— in  case - 

You  are  good  and  kind,  and  will  come  and  tell  me  that  Gustave 
is  well  and  happy  even  if  he  forgets  me.  Au  revoir !  Stop, 

you  do  look,  my  poor  Frederic,  as  if — as  if - pardon  me, 

Monsieur  Lemercier,  is  there  anything  I  can  do  ?  Will  you 
condescend  to  borrow  from  me  ?  I  am  in  funds.” 

Lemercier  at  that  offer  was  nearly  moved  to  tears.  Famished 
though  he  was,  he  could  not,  however,  have  touched  that  girl’s 
earnings. 

“You  are  an  angel  of  goodness,  Mademoiselle!  Ah,  how  I 
envy  Gustave  Rameau  !  No,  I  don’t  want  aid.  I  am  always 
a — rentier.  ” 

“Bien  !  and  if  you  see  Gustave,  you  will  not  forget.” 

"  Rely  on  me.  Come  away,”  he  said  to  De  Mauleon  ;  “  I 
don’t  want  to  hear  that  girl  repeat  the  sort  of  bombast  the  poets 
indite  nowadays.  It  is  fustian  ;  and  that  girl  may  have  a  brain 
of  feather,  but  she  has  a  heart  of  gold.” 

“True,”  said  Victor,  as  they  regained  the  street.  “I  over¬ 
heard  what  she  said  to  you.  What  an  incomprehensible  thing 
is  a  woman  !  how  more  incomprehensible  still  is  a  woman’s  love ! 
Ah,  pardon  me ;  I  must  leave  you.  I  see  in  the  procession  a 
poor  woman  known  to  me  in  better  days.” 

De  MauRon  walked  towards  the  woman  he  spoke  of — one 
of  the  long  procession  to  the  bakery — a  child  clinging  to  her 
robe.  A  pale  grief-worn  woman,  still  young,  but  with  the 
weariness  of  age  on  her  face,  and  the  shadow  of  death  on 
her  child’s. 

“  I  think  I  see  Madame  Monnier,”  said  De  Mauleon,  softly. 

She  turned  and  looked  at  him  drearily.  A  year  ago,  she 
would  have  blushed  if  addressed  by  a  stranger  in  a  name  not 
lawfully  hers. 

"Well,”  she  said,  in  hollow  accents  broken  by  cough;  “I 
don’t  know  you,  Monsieur.” 

“Poor  woman!”  he  resumed,  walking  beside  her  as  she 
moved  slowly  on,  while  the  eyes  of  other  women  in  the 
procession  stared  at  him  hungrily.  “And  your  child  looks 
ill  too.  It  is  your  youngest  ?  ” 

“  My  only  one !  The  others  are  in  Pfre  la  Chaise.  There 
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are  but  few  children  alive  in  my  street  now.  God  has  been 
very  merciful,  and  taken  them  to  Himself. ” 

De  Mauldon  recalled  the  scene  of  a  neat  comfortable  apart¬ 
ment,  and  the  healthful  happy  children  at  play  on  the  floor. 
The  mortality  among  the  little  ones,  especially  in  the  qiiartier 
occupied  by  the  working  classes,  h^fd  of  late  been  terrible.  The 
want  of  food,  of  fuel,  the  intense  severity  of  the  weather,  had 
swept  them  off  as  by  a  pestilence. 

“  And  Monnier — what  of  him  ?  No  doubt  he  is  a  National 
Guard,  and  has  his  pay?” 

The  woman  made  no  answer,  but  hung  down  her  head.  She 
was  stifling  a  sob.  Till  then  her  eyes  seemed  to  have  exhausted 
the  last  source  of  tears. 

“  He  lives  still  ?  ”  continued  Victor,  pityingly  :  “  he  is  not 
wounded  ?  ” 

“  No  :  he  is  well — in  health  ;  tharik  you  kindly,  Monsieur.” 

“  But  his  pay  is  not  enough  to  help  you,  and  of  course  he  can 
get  no  work.  Excuse  me  if  I  stopped  you.  It  is  because  I 
owed  Armand  Monnier  a  little  debt  for  work,  and  I  am 
ashamed  to  say  that  it  quite  escaped  my  memory  in  these 
terrible  events.  Allow  me,  Madame,  to  pay  it  to  you,”  and 
he  thrust  his  purse  into  her  hand.  “  I  think  this  contains 
about  the  sum  I  owed  ;  if  more  or  less,  we  will  settle  the 
difference  later.  Take  care  of  yourself.” 

He  was  turning  away  when  the  woman  caught  hold  of  him. 

“  Stay,  Monsieur.  May  Heaven  bless  you  ! — but — but — tell 
me  what  name  I  am  to  give  to  Armand.  I  can’t  think  of  any 
one  who  owed  him  money.  It  must  have  been  before  that  dread¬ 
ful  strike,  the  beginning  of  all  our  woes.  Ah,  if  it  were  allowed 
to  curse  any  one,  I  fear  my  last  breath  would  not  be  a  prayer.” 

“You  would  curse  the  strike,  or  the  master  who  did  not 
forgive  Armand’s  share  in  it  ?  ” 

“  No,  no, — the  cruel  man  who  talked  him  into  it — into  all  that 

has  changed  the  best  workman,  the  kindest  heart — the — the- - ” 

again  her  voice  died  in  sobs. 

“  And  who  was  that  man  ?”  asked  De  MauHon,  falteringly. 

“His  name  was  Lebeau.  If  you  were  a  poor  man,  I  should 
say  ‘  Shun  him.’  ” 
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“  I  have  heard  of  the  name  you  mention  ;  but  if  we  mean  the 
same  person,  Monnier  cannot  have. met  him  lately.  He  has  not 
been  in  Paris  since  the  siege.” 

“  I  suppose  not,  the  coward  !  He  ruined  us — us  who  were  so 
happy  before ;  and  then,  as  Armand  says,  cast  us  away  as 
instruments  he  had  done  with.  But — but  if  you  do  know  him, 
and  do  see  him  again,  tell  him — tell  him  not  to  complete  his 
wrong — not  to  bring  murder  on  Armand’s  soul.  For  Armand 
isn’t  what  he  was — and  has  become,  oh,  so  violent !  I  dare  not 
take  this  money  without  saying  who  gave  it.  He  would  not 
take  money  as  alms  from  an  aristocrat.  Hush  !  he  beat  me  for 
taking  money  from  the  good  Monsieur  Raoul  de  Vandemar — - 
my  poor  Armand  beat  me  !  ” 

De  Mauleon  shuddered.  “Say  that  it  is  from  a  customer 
whose  rooms  he  decorated  in  his  spare  hours  on  his  own  account 

before  the  strike, — Monsieur - -  ;  ”  here  he  uttered  indistinctly 

some  unpronounceable  name  and  hurried  off,  soon  lost  as  the 
streets  grew  darker.  Amid  groups  of  a  higher  order  of  men 
— military  men,  nobles,  ci-devant  deputies — among  such  ones 
his  name  stood  very  high.  Not  only  his  bravery  in  the  recent 
sorties  had  been  signal,  but  a  strong  belief  in  his  military  talents 
had  become  prevalent;  and  conjoined  with  the  name  he  had 
before  established  as  a  political  writer,  and  the  remembrance 
of  the  vigour  and  sagacity  with  which  he  had  opposed  the 
war  he  seemed  certain,  when  peace  and  order  became  re¬ 
established,  of  a  brilliant  position  and  career  in  a  future 
administration  :  not  less  because  die  had  steadfastly  kept  aloof 
from  the  existing  Government,  which  it  was  rumoured,  rightly  or 
erroneously,  that  he  had  been  solicited  to  join ;  and  from  every 
combination  of  the  various  democratic  or  discontented  factions. 

Quitting  these  more  distinguished  associates,  he  took  his 
way  alone  towards  the  ramparts.  The  day  was  closing;  the 
thunders  of  the  cannon  were  dying  down. 

He  passed  by  a  wine-shop  round  which  were  gathered  many 
of  the  worst  specimens  of  the  Moblots  and  National  Guards, 
mostly  drunk,  and  loudly  talking  in  vehement  abuse  of  generals 
and  officers  and  commissariat.  By  one  of  the  men,  as  he  came 
under  the  glare  of  a  petroleum  lamp  (there  was  gas  no  longer 
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in  the  dismal  city),  he  was  recognised  as  the  commander  who 
had  dared  to  insist  on  discipline,  and  disgrace  honest  patriots 
who  claimed  to  themselves  the  sole  option  between  fight  and 
flight.  The  man  was  one  of  those  patriots — one  of  the  new 
recruits  whom  Victor  had  shamed  and  dismissed  for  mutiny 
and  cowardice.  He  made  a  drunken  plunge  at  his  former 
chief,  shouting,  “  A  has  I'aristo !  Comrades,  this  is  the  coquin 
De  Mauffion  who  is  paid  by  the  Prussians  for  getting  us  killed: 
a  la  lanternc  ! "  “  A  la  lanterne !  ”  stammered  and  hiccupped 

others  of  the  group ;  but  they  did  not  stir  to  execute  their 
threat.  Dimly  seen  as  the  stern  face  and  sinewy  form  of  the 
threatened  man  was  by  their  drowsied  eyes,  the  name  of  De 
Mauldon,  the  man  without  fear  of  a  foe,  and  without  ruth  for 
a  mutineer,  sufficed  to  protect  him  from  outrage  ;  and  with  a 
slight  movement  of  his  arm  that  sent  his  denouncer  reeling 
against  the  lamp-post,  De  Mauleon  passed  ot  : — when  another 
man,  in  the  uniform  of  a  National  Guard,  bounded  from  the 
door  of  the  tavern,  crying  with  a  loud  voice,  “  Who  said  De 
Mauleon? — let  me  look  on  him:”  and  Victor,  who  had  strode 
on  with  slow  lion-like  steps,  cleaving  the  crowd,  turned,  and 
saw  before  him  in  the  gleaming  light  a  face,  in  which  the  bold 
frank,  intelligent  aspect  of  former  days  was  lost  in  a  wild, 
reckless,  savage  expression — the  face  of  Armand  Monnier. 

“Ha!  are  you  really  Victor  de  Mauleon?”  asked  Monnier, 
not  fiercely,  but  under  his  breath, — in  that  sort  of  stage  whisper 
which  is  the  natural  utterance  of  excited  men  under  the  mingled 
influence  of  potent  drink  and  hoarded  rage. 

“  Certainly  ;  I  am  Victor  de  Mauleon.” 

“And  you  were  in  command  of  the  -  company  of  the 

National  Guard  on  the  30th  of  November  at  Champigny  and 
Villiers?” 

“I  was.” 

“And  you  shot  with  your  own  hand  an  officer  belonging  to 
another  company  who  refused  to  join  yours  ?” 

“  I  shot  a  cowardly  soldier  who  ran  away  from  the  enemy, 
and  seemed  a  ringleader  of  other  runaways ;  and  in  so  doing, 
I  saved  from  dishonour  the  best  part  of  his  comrades.” 

“  The  man  was  no  coward.  He  was  an  enlightened  Frenchman, 
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and  worth  fifty  of  such  aristos  as  you  ;  and  he  knew  better  than 
his  officers  that  he  was  to  be  led  to  an  idle  slaughter.  Idle— 

I  say  idle.  What  was  France  the  better,  how  was  Paris  the 
safer,  for  the  senseless  butchery  of  that  day?  You  mutinied 
against  a  wiser  general  than  Saint  Trochu  when  you  murdered 
that  mutineer.” 

“Armand  Monnier,  you  are  not  quite  sober  to-night,  or 
I  would  argue  with  you  that  question.  But  you  no  doubt 
are  brave :  how  and  why  do  you  take  the  part  of  a  runaway  ?  ” 

“How  and  why?  He  was  my  brother,  and  you  own  you 
murdered  him :  my  brother — the  sagest  head  in  Paris.  If  I 
had  listened  to  him,  I  should  not  be, — bah! — no  matter  now 
what  I  am.” 

“  I  could  not  know  he  was  your  brother ;  but  if  he  had  been 
mine  I  would  have  done  the  same.” 

Plere  Victor’s  lip  quivered,  for  Monnier  griped  him  by  the 
arm,  and  looked  him  in  the  face  with  wild  stony  eyes. 

“  I  recollect  that  voice  !  Yet — yet — you  say  you  are  a  noble, 
a  Vicomte — Victor  de  Mauleon  and  you  shot  my  brother!” 

Here  he  passed  his  left  hand  rapidly  over  his  forehead.  The 
fumes  of  wine  still  clouded  his  mind,  but  rays  of  intelligence 
broke  through  the  cloud.  Suddenly  he  said  in  a  loud,  and 
calm,  and  natural  voice, - 

“  Mons.  le  Vicomte,  you  accost  me  as  Armand  Monnier — pray 
how  do  you  know  my  name  ?  ” 

“  How  should  I  not  know  it  ?  I  have  looked  into  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  ‘  Clubs  rouges .’  I  have  heard  you  speak,  and 
naturally  asked  your  name.  Bon  soir ,  M.  Monnier  !  When  you 
reflect  in  cooler  moments,  you  will  see  that  if  patriots  excuse 
Brutus  for  first  dishonouring  and  then  executing  his  own  son, 
an  officer  charged  to  defend  his  country  may  be  surely  pardoned 
for  slaying  a  runaway  to  whom  he  was  no  relation,  when  in  slay¬ 
ing  he  saved  the  man’s  name  and  kindred  from  dishonour — 
unless,  indeed,  you  insist  on  telling  the  world  why  he  was  slain.” 

“  I  know  your  voice— I  know  it.  Every  sound  becomes  clearer 
to  my  ear.  And  if - ” 

But  while  Monnier  thus  spoke,  De  Mauleon  had  hastened  on. 
Monnier  looked  round,  saw  him  gone,  but  did  not  pursue.  He 
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was  just  intoxicated  enough  to  know  that  his  footsteps  were 
not  steady,  and  he  turned  back  to  the  wine-shop  and  asked 
surlily  for  more  wine.  Could  you  have  seen  him  then  as  he 
leant  swinging  himself  to  and  fro  against  the  wall, — had  you 
known  the  man  two  years  ago,  you  would  have  been  a  brute  if 
you  felt  disgust.  You  could  only  have  felt  that  profound  com¬ 
passion  with  which  we  gaze  on  a  great  royalty  fallen.  For  the 
grandest  of  all  royalties  is  that  which  takes  its  crown  from 
Nature,  needing  no  accident  of  birth.  And  Nature  made  the 
mind  of  Armand  Monnier  king-like ;  endowed  it  with  lofty 
scorn  of  meanness  and  falsehood  and  dishonour,  with  warmth 
and  tenderness  of  heart  which  had  glow  enough  to  spare  from 
ties  of  kindred  and  hearth  and  home,  to  extend  to  those  distant 
circles  of  humanity  over  which  royal  natures  would  fain  extend 
the  shadow  of  their  sceptre. 

How  had  the  royalty  of  the  man’s  nature  fallen  thus  ?  Royalty 
rarely  falls  from  its  own  constitutional  faults.  It  falls  when, 
ceasing  to  be  royal,  it  becomes  subservient  to  bad  advisers.  And 
what  bad  advisers,  always  appealing  to  his  better  qualities  and 
so  enlisting  his  worser,  had  discrowned  this  mechanic  ? 

“  A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing,” 

says  the  old-fashioned  poet.  “  Not  so,”  says  the  modern 
philosopher  ;  “  a  little  knowledge  is  safer  than  no  knowledge.” 
Possibly,  as  all  individuals  and  all  communities  must  go  through 
the  stage  of  a  little  knowledge  before  they  can  arrive  at  that  of 
much  knowledge,  the  philosopher’s  assertion  may  be  right  in 
the  long-run,  and  applied  to  human-kind  in  general.  But  there 
is  a  period,  as  there  is  a  class,  in  which  a  little  knowledge  tends 
to  terrible  demoralisation.  And  Armand  Monnier  lived  in  that 
period  and  was  one  of  that  class.  The  little  knowledge  that  his 
mind,  impulsive  and  ardent,  had  picked  up  out  of  books  that 
warred  with  the  great  foundations  of  existing  society,  had 
originated  in  ill  advices.  A  man  stored  with  much  knowledge 
would  never  have  let  Madame  de  Grantmesnil’s  denunciations 
of  marriage  rit&s,  or  Louis  Blanc’s  vindication  of  Robespierre 
as  the  representative  of  the  working  against  the  middle  class, 
influence  his  practical  life.  He  would  have  assessed  such 
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opinions  at  their  real  worth ;  and  whatever  that  worth  might 
seem  to  him,  would  not  to  such  opinions  have  committed  the 
conduct  of  his  life.  Opinion  is  not  fateful :  conduct  is.  A  little 
knowledge  crazes  an  earnest,  warm-blooded,  powerful  creature 
like  Armand  Monnier  into  a  fanatic.  He  takes  an  opinion 
which  pleases  him  as  a  revelation  from  the  gods  ;  that  opinion 
shapes  his  conduct ;  that  conduct  is  his  fate.  Woe  to  the  philo¬ 
sopher  who  serenely  flings  before  the  little  knowledge  of  the 
artisan,  dogmas  as  harmless  as  the  Atlantis  of  Plato  if  only  to 
be  discussed  by  philosophers,  and  deadly  as  the  torches  of  At6 
if  seized  as  articles  of  a  creed  by  fanatics  1  But  thrice  woe  to 
the  artisan  who  makes  himself  the  zealot  of  the  Dogma! 

Poor  Armand  acts  on  the  opinions  he  adopts ;  proves  his  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  marriage  state  by  living  with  the  wife  of  another ; 
resents,  as  natures  so  inherently  manly  must  do,  the  Society 
that  visits  on  her  his  defiance  of  its  laws ;  throws  himself,  head 
foremost,  against  that  society  altogether;  necessarily  joins  all  who 
have  other  reasons  for  hostility  to  Society  ;  he  himself  having 
every  inducement  not  to  join  indiscriminate  strikes — high  wages, 
a  liberal  employer,  ample  savings,  the  certainty  of  soon  becoming 
employer  himself.  No  ;  that  is  not  enough  to  the  fanatic  :  he 
persists  on  being  dupe  and  victim.  He,  this  great  king  of 
labour,  crowned  by  Nature,  and  cursed  with  that  degree  of 
little  knowledge  which  does  not  comprehend  how  much  more 
is  required  before  a  schoolboy  would  admit  it  to  be  knowledge 
at  all, — he  rushes  into  the  maddest  of  all  speculations — that 
of  the  artisan  with  little  knowledge  and  enormous  faith — that 
which  intrusts  the  safety  and  repose  and  dignity  of  life  to 
some  ambitious  adventurer,  who  uses  his  warm  heart  for  the 
adventurer’s  frigid  purpose,  much  as  the  lawyer-government  of 
September  used  the  Communists, — much  as,  in  every  revolution 
of  France,  a  Bertrand  has  used  a  Raton  —  much  as,  till  the 
sound  of  the  last  trumpet,  men  very  much  worse  than  Victor  de 
Maul6on  will  use  men  very  much  better  than  Armand  Monnier, 
if  the  Armand  Monniers  disdain  the  modesty  of  an  Isaac  Newton 
on  hearing  that  a  theorem  to  which  he  had  given  all  the  strength 
of  his  patient  intellect  was  disputed:  “It  may  be  so;”  mean 
ing,  I  suppose,  that  it  requires  a  large  amount  of  experience 
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ascertained  before  a  man  of  much  knowledge  becomes  that 
which  a  man  of  little  knowledge  is  at  a  jump  —  the  fanatic 
of  an  experiment  untried. 


CHAPTER  II. 

SCARCELY  had  De  Mauffion  quitted  Lemercier  before  the 
latter  was  joined  by  two  loungers  scarcely  less  famished  than 
himself — Savarin  and  De  Br^ze.  Like  himself  too,  both  had  been 
sufferers  from  illness,  though  not  of  a  nature  to  be  consigned 
to  an  hospital.  All  manner  of  diseases  then  had  combined 
to  form  the  pestilence  which  filled  the  streets  with  unregarded 
hearses — bronchitis,  pneumonia,  small-pox,  a  strange  sort  of 
spurious  dysentery  much  more  speedily  fatal  than  the  genuine. 
The  three  men,  a  year  before  so  sleek,  looked  like  ghosts 
under  the  withering  sky  ;  yet  all  three  retained  embers  of  the 
native  Parisian  humour,  which  their  very  breath  on  meeting 
sufficed  to  kindle  up  into  jubilant  sparks  or  rapid  flashes. 

“  There  are  two  consolations,”  said  Savarin,  as  the  friends 
strolled  or  rather  crawled  towards  the  Boulevards — “two  con¬ 
solations  for  the  gourmet  and  for  the  proprietor  in  these  days 
of  trial  for  the  gourmand,  because  the  price  of  truffles  is 
come  down.” 

“Truffles  !  ”  gasped  De  Br6z6,  with  watering  mouth  ;  “impos¬ 
sible  !  They  are  gone  with  the  age  of  gold.” 

“  Not  so.  I  speak  on  the  best  authority — my  laundress;  for 
she  attends  the  succursale  in  the  Rue  de  Chateaudun ;  and  if  the 
poor  woman,  being,  luckily  for  me,  a  childless  widow,  gets  a 
morsel  she  can  spare,  she  sells  it  to  me.  ” 

“Sells  it!”  feebly  exclaimed  Lemercier.  “  Croesus!  you  have 
money  then,  and  can  buy  ?  ” 

“  Sells  it — on  credit !  I  am  to  pension  her  for  life  if  I  live 
to  have  money  again.  Don’t  interrupt  me.  This  honest  woman 
goes  this  morning  to  the  succursale.  I  promise  myself  a  delicious 
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lifteck  of  horse.  She  gains  the  succursale,  and  the  employ  £  informs 
her  that  there  is  nothing  left  in  his  store  except — truffles.  A 
glut  of  those  in  the  market  allows  him  to  offer  her  a  bargain — 
seven  francs  la  boite.  Send  me  seven  francs,  De  Breze,  and  you 
shall  share  the  banquet.” 

De  Breze  shook  his  head  expressively. 

“But,”  resumed  Savarin,  “though  credit  exists  no  more  except 
with  my  laundress,  upon  terms  of  which  the  usury  is  necessarily 
proportioned  to  the  risk,  yet,  as  I  had  the  honour  before  to 
observe,  there  is  comfort  for  the  proprietor.  The  instinct  of 
property  is  imperishable.” 

“Not  in  the  house  where  I  lodge,”  said  Lemercier.  “Two 
soldiers  were  billeted  there ;  and  during  my  stay  in  the  am¬ 
bulance  they  enter  my  rooms,  and  cart  away  all  of  the  little 
furniture  left  there,  except  a  bed  and  a  table.  Brought  before 
a  court-martial,  they  defend  themselves  by  saying,  ‘  The  rooms 
were  abandoned.’  The  excuse  was  held  valid.  They  were  let 
off  with  a  reprimand  and  a  promise  to  restore  what  was  not 
already  disposed  of.  They  have  restored  me  another  table  and 
four  chairs.” 

“Nevertheless,  they  had  the  instinct  of  property,  though 
erroneously  developed,  otherwise  they  would  not  have  deemed 
any  excuse  for  their  act  necessary.  Now  for  my  instance  of  the 
inherent  tenacity  of  that  instinct.  A  worthy  citizen  in  want 
of  fuel  sees  a  door  in  a  garden  wall,  and  naturally  carries 
off  the  door.  He  is  apprehended  by  a  gendarme  who  sees 
the  act.  ‘  Voleur ,’  he  cries  to  the  gendarme ,  ‘do  you  want 
to  rob  me  of  my  property  ?  ’  ‘  That  door  your  property  ? 

,1  saw  you  take  it  away.’  ‘You  confess,’  cries  the  citizen, 
triumphantly — ‘you  confess  that  it  is  my  property;  for  you 
saw  me  appropriate  it.’  Thus  you  see  how  imperishable  is  the 
instinct  of  property.  No  sooner  does  it  disappear  as  yours  than 
it  reappears  as  mine.” 

“I  would  laugh  if  I  could,”  said  Lemercier,  “but  such  a 
convulsion  would  be  fatal.  Dieu  des  dieux,  how  empty  I  am!” 
He  reeled  as  he  spoke,  and  clung  to  De  Brezd  for  support.  De 
Brdzd  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  selfish  of  men.  But 
at  that  moment,  when  a  generous  man  might  be  excused  for 
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being  selfish  enough  to  desire  to  keep  tfe  little  that  he  had 
for  his  own  reprieve  from  starvation,  this  egotist  became  superb. 
“  Friends,”  he  cried,  with  enthusiasm,  “  I  have  something  yet 
in  my  pocket ;  we  will  dine,  all  three  of  us.” 

“Dine!”  faltered  Lemercier.  “Dine!  I  have  not  dine  1 
since  I  left  the  hospital.  I  breakfasted  yesterday — on  two 
mice  upon  toast.  Dainty,  but  not  nutritious.  And  I  shared 
them  with  Fox.” 

“Fox  !  Fox  lives  still,  then?”  cried  De  Br^zd,  startled. 

“  In  a  sort  of  way  he  does.  But  one  mouse  since  yesterday 
morning  is  not  much  ;  and  he  can’t  expect  that  every  day.” 

“  Why  don’t  you  take  him  out  ?  ”  asked  Savarin.  “  Give  him 
a  chance  of  picking  up  a  bone  somewhere.” 

“I  dare  not;  he  would  be  picked  up  himself.  Dogs  are 
getting  very  valuable:  they  sell  for  50  francs  apiece.  Come, 
De  Breze,  where  are  we  to  dine  ?  ” 

“  I  and  Savarin  can  dine  at  the  London  Tavern  upon  rat pdti 
or  jugged  cat.  But  it  would  be  impertinence  to  invite  a  satrap 
like  yourself,  who  has  a  whole  dog  in  his  larder — a  dish  of 
50  francs — a  dish  for  a  king.  Adieu,  my  dear  Frederic.  Allons, 
Savarin.” 

“  I  feasted  you  on  better  meats  than  dog  when  I  could  afford 
it,”  said  Frederic,  plaintively  ;  “  and  the  first  time  you  invite  me 
you  retract  the  invitation.  Be  it  so.  Bon  appetit 

“ Bah  !”  said  De  Brezd,  catching  Frederic’s  arm  as  he  turned 
to  depart.  “  Of  course  I  was  but  jesting.  Only  another  day, 
when  my  pockets  will  be  empty,  do  think  what  an  excellent 
thing  a  roasted  dog  is,  and  make  up  your  mind  while  Fox  has 
still  some  little  flesh  on  his  bones.” 

“Flesh!”  said  Savarin,  detaining  them.  “Look!  See  hew 
right  Voltaire  was  in  saying,  ‘  Amusement  is  the  first  necessity 
of  civilised  man.’  Paris  can  do  without  bread:  Paris  still 
retains  Polichinello.” 

He  pointed  to  the  puppet-show,  round  which  a  crowd,  not  of 
children  alone,  but  ot  men  —  middle-aged  and  old  —  were 
collected  ;  while  sous  were  dropped  into  the  tin  handed  round 
by  a  squalid  boy. 

“And,  mon  arm,”  whispered  De  Brdzd  to  Lemercier,  with 
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the  voice  of  a  tempting  fiend,  “  observe  how  Punch  is  without 
his  dog.” 

It  was  true.  The  dog  was  gone, — its  place  supplied  by  a 
melancholy  emaciated  cat.  * 

Frederic  crawled  towards  the  squalid  boy.  “  What  has 
become  of  Punch’s  dog  ?  ” 

“We  ate  him  last  Sunday.  Next  Sunday  we  shall  have  the 
cat  in  a  pie,’  said  the  urchin,  with  a  sensual  smack  of  the  lips. 

“  O  Fox!  Fox!”  murmured  Frederic,  as  the  three  men  went 
slowly  down  through  the  darkening  streets — the  roar  of  the 
Prussian  guns  heard  afar,  while  distinct  and  near  rang  the 
laugh  of  the  idlers  round  the  Punch  without  a  dog. 


CHAPTER  III. 

WHILE  De  Br6z6  and  his  friends  were  feasting  at  the  Cafe 
Anglais,  and  faring  better  than  the  host  had  promised — for  the 
bill  of  fare  comprised  such  luxuries  as  ass,  mule,  peas,  fried 
potatoes,  and  champagne  (champagne  in  some  mysterious  way 
was  inexhaustible  during  the  time  of  famine) — a  very  different 
group  had  assembled  in  the  rooms  of  Isaura  Cicogna.  She  and 
the  Venosta  had  hitherto  escaped  the  extreme  destitution  to 
which  many  richer  persons  had  been  reduced.  It  is  true  that 
Isaura’s  fortune  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  absent  Louvier,  and 
invested  in  the  new  street  that  was  to  have  been,  brought  no 
return.  It  was  true  that  in  that  street  the  Venosta,  dreaming 
of  cent,  per  cent.,  had  invested  all  her  savings.  But  the  Venosta, 
at  the  first  announcement  of  war,  had  insisted  on  retaining  in 
hand  a  small  sum  from  the  amount  Isaura  had  received  from 
her  “  roman ,”  that  might  suffice  for  current  expenses,  and  with 
yet  more  acute  foresight  had  laid  in  stores  of  provisions  and  fuel 
immediately  after  the  probability  of  a  siege  became  apparent. 
But  even  the  provident  mind  of  the  Venosta  had  never  foreseen 
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that  the  siege  would  endure  so  long,  or  that  the  prices  of  all 
articles  of  necessity  v/ould  rise  so  high.  And  meanwhile  all 
resources — money,  fuel,  provisions  —  had  been  largely  drawn 
upon  by  the  charity  and  benevolence  of  Isaura,  without  much 
remonstrance  on  the  part  of  the  Venosta,  whose  nature  was  very 
accessible  to  pity.  Unfortunately  too,  of  late  money  and 
provisions  had  failed  to  Monsier*"  and  Madame  Rameau,  their 
income  consisting  partly  of  rent!  no  longer  paid,  and  the  profits 
of  a  sleeping  partnership  in  the  old  shop,  from  which  custom 
had  departed  ;  so  that  they  came  to  share  the  fireside  and  meals 
at  the  rooms  of  their  son’s  fiancee  with  little  scruple,  because 
utterly  unaware  that  the  money  retained  and  the  provisions 
stored  by  the  Venosta  were  now  nearly  exhausted. 

The  patriotic  ardour  which  had  first  induced  the  elder  Rameau 
to  volunteer  his  services  as  a  National  Guard,  had  been  ere  this 
cooled  if  not  suppressed,  first  by  the  hardships  of  the  duty,  and 
then  by  the  disorderly  conduct  of  his  associates,  and  their  ribald 
talk  and  obscene  songs.  He  was  much  beyond  the  age  at 
which  he  could  be  registered.  His  son  was,  however,  com¬ 
pelled  to  become  his  substitute,  though  from  his  sickly  health 
and  delicate  frame  attached  to  that  portion  of  the  National 
Guard  which  took  no  part  in  actual  engagements,  and  was 
supposed  to  do  work  on  the  ramparts  and  maintain  order  in 
the  city. 

In  that  duty,  so  opposed  to  his  tastes  and  habits,  Gustave 
signalised  himself  as  one  of  the  loudest  declaimers  against  the 
imbecility  of  the  Government,  and  in  the  demand  for  immediate 
and  energetic  action,  no  matter  at  what  loss  of  life,  on  the  part 
of  all — except  the  heroic  force  to  which  he  himself  was  attached. 
Still,  despite  his  military  labours,  Gustave  found  leisure  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  Red  journals,  and  his  contributions  paid  him  tolerably 
well.  To  do  him  justice,  his  parents  concealed  from  him  the 
extent  of  their  destitution  ;  they,  on  their  part,  not  aware  that 
he  was  so  able  to  assist  them,  rather  fearing  that  he  himself 
had  nothing  else  for  support  but  his  scanty  pay  as  a  National 
Guard.  In  fact,  of  late  the  parents  and  son  had  seen  little  of 
each  other.  M.  Rameau,  though  a  Liberal  politician,  was 
Liberal  as  a  tradesman,  not  as  a  Red  Republican  or  a  Socialist. 
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And,  though  little  heeding  his  son’s  theories  while  the  Empire 
secured  him  from  the  practical  effect  of  them,  he  was  now  as 
sincerely  frightened  at  the  chance  of  the  Communists  becoming 
rampant  as  most  of  the  Parisian  tradesmen  were.  Madame 
Rameau,  on  her  side,  though  she  had  the  dislike  to  aristocrats 
which  was  prevalent  with  her  class,  was  a  stanch  Roman 
Catholic ;  and  seeing  in  the  disasters  that  had  befallen  her 
country  the  punishment  justly  incurred  by  its  sins,  could  not 
but  be  shocked  by  the  opinions  of  Gustave,  though  she  little 
knew  that  he  was  the  author  of  certain  articles  in  certain 
journals,  in  which  these  opinions  were  proclaimed  with  a 
vehemence  far  exceeding  that  which  they  assumed  in  his 
conversation.  She  had  spoken  to  him  with  warm  anger, 
mixed  with  passionate  tears,  on  his  irreligious  principles ;  and 
from  that  moment  Gustave  shunned  to  give  her  another 
opportunity  of  insulting  his  pride  and  depreciating  his  wisdom. 

Partly  to  avoid  meeting  his  parents,  partly  because  he  recoiled 
almost  as  much  from  the  ennui  of  meeting  the  other  visitors  at 
her  apartments  —  the  Paris  ladies  associated  with  her  in  the 
ambulance,  Raoul  ae  Vandemar,  whom  he  especially  hated, 
and  the  Abbe  Vertpre,  who  had  recently  come  into  intimate 
friendship  with  both  the  Italian  ladies — his  visits  to  Isaura  had 
become  exceedingly  rare.  He  made  his  incessant  military 
duties  the  pretext  for  absenting  himself;  and  now,  on  this 
evening,  there  were  gathered  round  Isaura’s  hearth — on  which 
burned  almost  the  last  of  the  hoarded  fuel — the  Venosta,  the 
two  Rameaus,  the  Abb6  Vertpre,  who  was  attached  as  con¬ 
fessor  to  the  society  of  which  Isaur^  was  so  zealous  a  member. 
The  old  priest  and  the  young  poetess  had  become  dear  friends. 
There  is  in  the  nature  of  a  woman  (and  especially  of  a  woman 
at  once  so  gifted  and  so  childlike  as  Isaura,  combining  an  innate 
tendency  towards  faith  with  a  restless  inquisitiveness  of  intellect, 
which  is  always  suggesting  query  or  doubt)  a  craving  for  some¬ 
thing  afar  from  the  sphere  of  her  sorrow,  which  can  only  be 
obtained  through  that  “  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky  ”  which  we 
call  religion.  And  hence  to  natures  like  Isaura’s,  that  link 
between  the  woman  and  the  priest,  which  the  philosophy  of 
France  has  never  been  able  to  dissever. 
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“  It  is  growing,  late,”  said  Madame  Rameau  ;  “  I  am  begin¬ 
ning  to  feel  uneasy.  Our  dear  Isaura  is  not  yet  returned.” 

“  You  need  be  under  no  apprehension,”  said  the  Abbd  “  The 
ladies  attached  to  the  ambulance  of  which  she  is  so  tender  and 
zealous  a  sister  incur  no  risk.  There  are  always  brave  men 
related  to  the  sick  and  wounded  who  see  to  the  safe  return  oi 
the  women.  My  poor  Raoul  visits  that  ambulance  daily.  His 
kinsman,  M.  de  Rochebriant,  is  there  among  the  wounded.* 

“Not  seriously  hurt,  I  hope,”  said  the  Venosta  ;  “not  disfigured? 
He  was  so  handsome ;  it  is  only  the  ugly  warrior  whom  a  scar 
on  the  face  improves.” 

“  Don’t  be  alarmed,  Signora ;  the  Prussian  guns  spared  his 
face.  His  wounds  in  themselves  were  not  dangerous,  but  he 
lost  a  good  deal  of  blood.  Raoul  and  the  Christian  brothers 
found  him  insensible  among  a  heap  of  the  slain.” 

“  M.  de  Vandemar  seems  to  have  very  soon  recovered  the 
shock  of  his  poor  brother’s  death,”  said  Madame  Rameau. 
“  There  is  very  little  heart  in  an  aristocrat.” 

The  Abbe’s  mild  brow  contracted.  “  Have  more  charity,  my 
daughter.  It  is  because  Raoul’s  sorrow  for  his  lost  brother  is 
so  deep  and  so  holy  that  he  devotes  himself  more  than  ever 
to  the  service  of  the  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  Fie  said,  a 
day  or  two  after  the  burial,  when  plans  for  a  monument  to 
Enguerrand  were  submitted  to  him — ‘May  my  prayer  be 
vouchsafed,  and  my  life  be  a  memorial  of  him  more  accept¬ 
able  to  his  gentle  spirit  than  monuments  of  bronze  or  marble. 
May  I  be  divinely  guided  and  sustained  in  my  desire  to  do 
such  good  acts  as  he  wo.u^ld  have  done  had  he  been  spared 
longer  to  earth.  And  whenever  tempted  to  weary,  may  my 
conscience  whisper,  Betray  not  the  trust  left  to  thee  by  thy 
brother,  lest  thou  be  not  reunited  to  him  at  last.’” 

“Pardon  me,  pardon!  ”  murmured  Madame  Rameau  humbly, 
while  the  Venosta  burst  into  tears. 

The  Abb6,  though  a  most  sincere  and  earnest  ecclesiastic, 
was  a  cheery  and  genial  man  of  the  world  ;  and,  in  order  to 
relieve  Madame  Rameau  from  the  painful  self-reproach  he  had 
before  excited,  he  turned  the  conversation.  “  I  must  beware, 
however,”  he  said,  with  his  pleasant  laugh,  “as  to  the  company 
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in  which  I  interfere  in  family  questions  ;  and  especially  in  which 
I  defend  my  poor  Raoul  from  any  charge  brought  against  him. 
For  some  good  friend  this  day  sent  me  a  terrible  organ  of 
communistic  philosophy,  in  which  we  humble  priests  are  very 
roughly  handled,  and  I  myself  am  especially  singled  out  by 
name  as  a  pestilent  intermeddler  in  the  affairs  of  private 
households.  I  am  said  to  set  the  women  against  the  brave 
men  who  are  friends  of  the  people,  and  am  cautioned  by  very 
truculent  threats  to  cease  from  such  villanous  practices.”  And 
here,  with  a  dry  humour  that  turned  into  ridicule  what  would 
otherwise  have  excited  disgust  and  indignation  among  his 
listeners,  he  read  aloud  passages  replete  with  the  sort  of 
false  eloquence  which  was  then  the  vogue  among  the  Red 
journals.  In  these  passages,  not  only  the  Abb6  was  pointed 
out  for  popular  execration,  but  Raoul  de  Vandemar,  though 
not  expressly  named,  was  clearly  indicated  as  a  pupil  of  the 
Abba’s,  the  type  of  a  lay  Jesuit. 

The  Venosta  alone  did  not  share  in  the  contemptuous 
laughter  with  which  the  inflated  style  of  these  diatribes 
inspired  the  Rameaus.  Her  simple  Italian  mind  was  horror- 
stricken  by  language  which  the  Abbe  treated  with  ridicule. 

“Ah  !”  said  M.  Rameau,  “  I  guess  the  author — that  firebrand 
Felix  Pyat.” 

“No,”  answered  the  Abb£  ;  “the  writer  signs  himself  by  the 
name  of  a  more  learned  atheist — Diderot  le  jeune.” 

Here  the  door  opened,  and  Raoul  entered,  accompanying 
Isaura.  A  change  had  come  over  the  face  of  the  young 
Vandemar  since  his  brother’s  death.  The  lines  about  the 
mouth  had  deepened,  the  cheeks  had  lost  their  rounded 
contour  and  grown  somewhat  hollow.  But  the  expression 
was  as  serene  as  ever,  perhaps  even  less  pensively  melancholy. 
His  whole  aspect  was  that  of  a  man  who  has  sorrowed,  but 
been  supported  in  sorrow ;  perhaps  it  was  more  sweet — cer¬ 
tainly  it  was  more  lofty. 

And,  as  if  there  were  in  the  atmosphere  of  his  presence 
something  that  communicated  the  likeness  of  his  own  soul 
to  others,  since  Isaura  had  been  brought  into  his  companion¬ 
ship,  her  own  lovely  face  had  caught  the  expression  that 
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prevailed  in  his — that,  too,  had  become  more  sweet — that, 
too,  had  become  more  lofty. 

The  friendship  that  had  grown  up  between  these  two  young 
mourners  was  of  a  very  rare  nature.  It  had  in  it  no  sentiment 
that  could  ever  warm  into  the  passion  of  human  love.  Indeed, 
had  Isaura’s  heart  been  free  to  give  away,  love  for  Raoul  de 
Vandemar  would  have  seemed  to  her  a  profanation.  He  was 
never  more  priestly  than  when  he  was  most  tender.  And  the 
tenderness  of  Raoul  towards  her  was  that  of  some  saint-like 
nature  towards  the  acolyte  whom  it  attracted  upwards.  He 
had  once,  just  before  Enguerrand’s  death,  spoken  to  Isaura 
with  a  touching  candour  as  to  his  own  predilection  for  a 
monastic  life.  “  The  worldly  avocations  that  open  useful  and 
honourable  careers  tor  others  have  no  charm  for  me.  I  care 
not  for  riches  nor  power,  nor  honours  nor  fame.  The  austerities 
of  the  conventual  life  have  no  terror  for  me  ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  have  a  charm,  for  with  them  are  abstraction  from  earth 
and  meditation  on  heaven.  In  earlier  years  I  might,  like  other 
men,  have  cherished  dreams  of  human  love,  and  felicity  in 
married  life,  but  for  the  sort  of  veneration  with  which  I  regarded 
one  to  whom  I  owe — humanly  speaking — whatever  of  good 
there  may  be  in  me.  Just  when  first  taking  my  place  among 
the  society  of  young  men  who  banish  from  their  life  ail  thought 
of  another,  I  came  under  the  influence  of  a  woman  who  taught 
me  to  see  that  holiness  was  beauty.  She  gradually  associated 
me  with  her  acts  of  benevolence,  and  from  her  I  learned  to 
love  God  too  well  not  to  be  indulgent  to  his  creatures.  I 
know  not  whether  the  attachment  I  felt  to  her  could  have 
been  inspired  in  one  who  had  not  from  childhood  conceived 
a  romance,  not  perhaps  justified  by  history,  for  the  ideal 
images  of  chivalry.  My  feeling  for  her  at  first  was  that  of 
the  pure  and  poetic  homage  which  a  young  knight  was  per¬ 
mitted,  sans  reproche ,  to  render  to  some  fair  queen  or  chatelaine, 
whose  colours  he  wore  in  the  lists,  whose  spotless  repute  he 
would  have  perilled  his  life  to  defend.  But  soon  even  that 
sentiment,  pure  as  it  was,  became  chastened  from  all  breath 
of  earthly  love,  in  proportion  as  the  admiration  refined  itself 
into  reverence.  She  has  often  urged  me  to  marry,  but  I  have 
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no  bride  on  this  earth.  I  do  but  want  to  see  Enguerrand 
happily  married,  and  then  I  quit  the  world  for  the  cloister.” 

But  after  Enguerrand’s  death,  Raoul  resigned  all  idea  of  the 
convent.  That  evening,  as  he  attended  to  their  homes  Isaura 
and  the  other  ladies  attached  to  the  ambulance,  he  said,  in 
answer  to  inquiries  about  his  mother,  “She  is  resigned  a'nd  calm. 
I  have  promised  her  I  will  not,  while  she  lives,  bury  her  other 
son  :  I  renounce  my  dreams  of  the  monastery.” 

Raoul  did  not  remain  many  minutes  at  Isaura’s.  The  Abb<§ 
accompanied  him  on  his  way  home.  “  I  have  a  request  to  make 
to  you,”  said  the  former;  “you  know,  of  course,  your  distant 
cousin  the  Vicomte  de  Mauleon?” 

“Yes.  Not  so  well  as  I  ought,  for  Enguerrand  liked  him.” 

“Well  enough,  at  all  events,  to  call  on  him  with  a  request 
which  I  am  commissioned  to  make,  but  it  might  come  better 
from  you  as  a  kinsman.  I  am  a  stranger  to  him,  and  I  know 
not  whether  a  man  of  that  sort  would  not  regard  as  an  officious 
intermeddling  any  communication  made  to  him  by  a  priest. 
The  matter,  however,  is  a  very  simple  one.  At  the  convent  of 

- - there  is  a  poor  nun  who  is,  I  fear,  dying.  She  has  an 

intense  desire  to  see  M.  de  Mauleon,  whom  she  declares  to  be 
her  uncle,  and  her  only  surviving  relative.  The  laws  of  the 
convent  are  not  too  austere  to  prevent  the  interview  she 
seeks  in  such  a  case.  I  should  add  that  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  her  previous  history.  I  am  not  the  confessor  of  the 
sisterhood ;  he,  poor  man,  was  badly  wounded  by  a  chance 
ball  a  few  days  ago  when  attached  to  an  ambulance  on  the 
ramparts.  As  soon  as  the  surgeon  would  allow  him  to  see 
any  one,  he  sent  for  me,  and  bade  me  go  to  the  nun  I  speak 
of — Sister  Ursula.  It  seems  that  he  had  informed  her  that 
M.  de  Mauleon  was  at  Paris,  and  had  promised  to  ascertain 
his  address.  His  wound  had  prevented  his  doing  so,  but  he 
trusted  to  me  to  procure  the  information.  I  am  well  acquainted 
with  the  Superieure  of  the  convent,  and  I  flatter  myself  that  she 
holds  me  in  esteem.  I  had  therefore  no  difficulty  to  obtain  her 
permission  to  see  this  poor  nun,  which  I  did  this  evening.  She 
implored  me  for  the  peace  of  her  soul  to  lose  no  time  in  finding 
out  M.  de  Mauleon’s  address,  and  entreating  him  to  visit  her. 
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Lest  he  should  demur,  I  was  to  give  him  the  name  by  which 
he  had  known  her  in  the  world — Louise  Duval.  Of  course 
I  obeyed.  The  address  of  a  man  who  has  so  distinguished 
himself  in  this  unhappy  siege  I  very  easily  obtained,  and  repaired 
at  once  to  M.  de  Mauleon’s  apartment.  I  there  learned  that 
he  was  from  home,  and  it  was  uncertain  whether  he  would  not 
spend  the  night  on  the  ramparts.” 

“I  will  not  fail  to  see  him  early  in  the  morning,”  said*Raoul, 
“and  execute  your  commission.” 


CHAPTER  IV. 

De  MauleoN  was  somewhat  surprised  by  Raoul’s  visit 
the  next  morning.  He  had  no  great  liking  for  a  kinsman 
whose  politely  distant  reserve  towards  him,  in  contrast  to  poor 
Enguerrand’s  genial  heartiness,  had  much  wounded  his  sensitive 
self-respect  ;  nor  could  he  comprehend  the  religious  scruples 
which  forbade  Raoul  to  take  a  soldier’s  share  in  the  battle  -field, 
though  in  seeking  there  to  save  the  lives  of  others  so  fearlessly 
hazarding  his  own  life. 

“  Pardon,”  said  Raoul,  with  his  sweet  mournful  smile,  "  the 
unseasonable  hour  at  which  I  disturb  you.  But  your  duties  on 
the  ramparts  and  mine  in  the  hospital  begin  early,  and  I  have 
promised  the  Abbe  Vertpre  to  communicate  a  message  of  a 
nature  which  perhaps  you  may  deem  pressing.”  He  proceeded 
at  once  to  repeat  what  the  Abbe  had  communicated  to  him 
the  night  before  relative  to  the  illness  and  the  request  of 
the  nun. 

“  Louise  Duval !  ”  exclaimed  the  Vicomte,  *  discovered  at 
last,  and  a  religieuse!  Ah!  I  now  understand  why  she  never 
sought  me  out  when  I  reappeared  at  Paris.  Tidings  of  that 
sort  do  not  penetrate  the  walls  of  a  convent.  I  am  greatly 
®bliged  to  you,  M.  de  Vandemar,  for  the  trouble  you  have 
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so  kindly  taken.  This  poor  nun  is  related  to  me,  and  I  will 

at  once  obey  the  summons.  But  this  convent  des -  I  am 

ashamed  to  say  I  know  not  where  it  is.  A  long  way  off, 
I  suppose?” 

“Allow  me  to  be  your  guide,”  said  Raoul  ;  “  I  should  take  it 
as  a  favour  to  be  allowed  to  see  a  little  more  of  a  man  whom 
my  lost  brother  held  in  such  esteem.” 

Victor  was  touched  by  this  conciliatory  speech,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  more  the  two  men  were  on  their  way  to  the  convent 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Seine. 

Victor  commenced  the  conversation  by  a  warm  and  heartfelt 
tribute  to  Enguerrand’s  character  and  memory.  “  I  never,”  he 
said,  “  knew  a  nature  more  rich  in  the  most  endearing  qualities 
of  youth;  so  gentle,  so  high-spirited,  rendering  every  virtue  more 
attractive,  and  redeeming  such  few  faults  or  foibles  as  youth  so 
situated  and  so  tempted  cannot  wholly  escape,  with  an  urbanity 
not  conventional,  not  artificial,  but  reflected  from  the  frankness 
of  a  genial  temper  and  the  tenderness  of  a  generous  heart.  Be 
comforted  for  his  loss,  my  kinsman.  A  brave  death  was  the 
proper  crown  of  that  beautiful  life.” 

Raoul  made  no  answer,  but  pressed  gratefully  the  arm  now 
linked  within  his  own.  The  companions  walked  on  in  silence  ; 
Victor’s  mind  settling  on  the  visit  he  was  about  to  make  to  the 
niece  so  long  mysteriously  lost,  and  now  so  unexpectedly  found. 
Louise  had  inspired  him  with  a  certain  interest  from  her  beauty 
and  force  of  character,  but  never  with  any  warm  affection.  He 
felt  relieved  to  find  that  her  life  had  found  its  close  in  the 
sanctuary  of  the  convent.  He  had  never  divested  himself  of 
a  certain  fear,  inspired  by  Louvier’s  statement  that  she  might 
live  to  bring  scandal  and  disgrace  on  the  name  he  had  with 
so  much  difficulty,  and  after  so  lengthened  an  anguish,  partially 
cleared  in  his  own  person. 

Raoul  left  De  Mauleon  at  the  gate  of  the  convent,  and  took 
his  way  towards  the  hospitals  where  he  visited,  and  the  poor 
whom  he  relieved. 

Victor  was  conducted  silentl)^  into  the  convent  parloir ;  and, 
after  waiting  there  several  minutes,  the  door  opened,  and  the 
Superieure  entered.  As  she  advanced  towards  him,  with  stately 
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step  and  solemn  visage,  De  Maul^on  recoiled,  and  uttered  a 
half-suppressed  exclamation  that  partook  both  of  amaze  and 
awe.  Could  it  be  possible  ?  Was  this  majestic  woman,  with 
the  grave  impassible  aspect,  once  the  ardent  girl  whose  tender 
letters  he  had  cherished  through  stormy  years,  and  only  burned 
on  the  night  before  the  most  perilous  of  his  battle-fields  ? 
This  the  one,  the  sole  one,  whom  in  his  younger  dreams  he 
had  seen  as  his  destined  wife?  It  was  so — it  was.  Doubt 
vanished  when  he  heard  her  voice  ;  and  yet  how  different  every 
tone,  every  accent,  from  those  of  the  low,  soft,  thrilling  music 
that  had  breathed  in  the  voice  of  old  ! 

“  M.  de  Mauleon,”  said  the  Superieure,  calmly,  “  I  grieve  to 
sadden  you  by  very  mournful  intelligence.  Yesterday  evening, 
when  the  Abbe  undertook  to  convey  to  you  the  request  of  our 
Sister  Ursula,  although  she  was  beyond  mortal  hope  of  recovery 
— as  otherwise  you  will  conceive  that  I  could  not  have  relaxed 
the  rules  of  this  house  so  as  to  sanction  your  visit — there  was 
no  apprehension  of  immediate  danger.  It  was  believed  that 
her  sufferings  would  be  prolonged  for  some  days.  I  saw  her 
late  last  night  before  retiring  to  nly  cell,  and  she  seemed 
even  stronger  than  she  had  been  for  the  last  week.  A  sister 
remained  at  watch  in  her  cell.  Towards  morning  she  fell  into 
apparently  quiet  sleep,  and  in  that  sleep  she  passed  away.” 
The  Superieure  here  crossed  herself,  and  murmured  pious  words 
in  Latin. 

“  Dead !  my  poor  niece !  ”  said  Victor,  feelingly,  roused  from 
his  stun  at  the  first  sight  of  the  Superieure  by  her  measured 
tones,  and  the  melancholy  information  she  so  composedly 
conveyed  to  him.  “I  cannot,  then,  even  learn  why  she  so 
wished  to  see  me  once  more, — or  what  she  might  have  requested 
at  my  hands  !  ” 

“  Pardon,  M.  le  Vicomte.  Such  sorrowful  consolation  I  have 
resolved  to  afford  you,  not  without  scruples  of  conscience,  but 
not  without  sanction  of  the  excellent  Abb6  Vertpre,  whom 
I  summoned  early  this  morning  to  decide  my  duties  in  the 
sacred  office  I  hold.  As  soon  as  Sister  Ursula  heard  of  your 
return  to  Paris,  she  obtained  my  permission  to  address  to  you 
a  letter,  subjected,  when  finished,  to  my  perusal  and  sanction 
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She  felt  that  she  had  much  on  her  mind  which  her  feeble  state 
might  forbid  her  to  make  known  to  you  in  conversation  with 
sufficient  fulness ;  and  as  she  could  only  have  seen  you  in 
presence  of  one  of  the  sisters,  she  imagined  that  there  would 
also  be  less  restraint  in  a  written  communication.  In  fine, 
her  request  was  that,  when  you  called,  I  might  first  place 
this  letter  in  your  hands,  and  allow  you  time  to  read  it,' 
before  being  admitted  to  her  presence ;  when  a  few  words, 
conveying  your  promise  to  attend  to  the  wishes  with  which 
you  would  then  be  acquainted,  would  suffice  for  an  interview  in 
her  exhausted  condition.  Do  I  make  myself  understood  ?” 

“Certainly,  Madame, — and  the  letter?” 

“  She  had  concluded  last  evening ;  and  when  I  took  leave  of 
her  later  in  the  night,  she  placed  it  in  my  hands  for  approval. 
M.  le  Vicomte,  it  pains  me  to  say  that  there  is  much  in  the 
tone  of  that  letter  which  I  grieve  for  and  condemn.  And  it 
was  my  intention  to  point  this  out  to  our  sister  at  morning,  and 
tell  her  that  passages  must  be  altered  before  I  could  give  to  you 
the  letter.  Her  sudden  decease  deprived  me  of  this  opportunity. 
I  could  not,  of  course,  alter  or  erase  a  line— a  word.  My  only 
option  was  to  suppress  the  letter  altogether,  or  give  it  you 
intact.  The  Abbe  thinks  that,  on  the  whole,  my  duty  does 
not  forbid  the  dictate  of  my  own  impulse — my  own  feelings ; 
and  I  now  place  this  letter  in  your  hands.” 

De  Mauleon  took  a  packet,  unsealed,  from  the  thin  white 
fingers  of  the  Supdrieure ;  and  as  he  bent  to  receive  it,  lifted 
toward  her  eyes  eloquent  with  a  sorrowful,  humble  pathos, 
in  which  it  was  impossible  for  the  heart  of  a  woman  who  had 
loved  not  to  see  a  reference  to  the  past  which  the  lips  did  not 
dare  to  utter. 

A  faint,  scarce-perceptible  blush  stole  over  the  marble 
cheek  of  the  nun.  But,  with  an  exquisite  delicacy,  in  which 
survived  the  woman  while  reigned  the  nun,  she  replied  to  the 
appeal. 

“  M.  Victor  de  Mauleon,  before,  having  thus  met,  we  part  for 
ever,  permit  a  poor  religieuse  to  say  with  what  joy— a  joy 
rendered  happier  because  it  was  tearful  —  I  have  learned 
through  the  Abbe  Vertpr6  that  the  honour  which,  as  between 
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man  and  man,  no  one  who  had  once  known  you  could  ever 
doubt,  you  have  lived  to  vindicate  from  calumny.” 

“  Ah  ;  you  have  heard  that — at  last,  at  last !  ” 

“  I  repeat — of  the  honour  thus  deferred,  I  never  doubted.” 
The  Supdrieure  hurried  on.  “  Greater  joy  it  has  been  to  me 
to  hear  from  the  same  venerable  source  that,  while  found 
bravest  among  the  defenders  of  your  country,  you  are  clear 
from  all  alliance  with  the  assailants  of  your  God.  Continue 
so,  continue  so,  Victor  de  Mauleon.” 

She  retreated  to  the  door,  and  then  turned  towards  him  with 
a  look  in  which  all  the  marble  had  melted  away ;  adding,  with 
words  more  formally  nunlike,  yet  unmistakably  womanlike,  than 
those  which  had  gone  before, — “  That  to  the  last  you  may  be 
true  to  God,  is  a  prayer  never  by  me  omitted.” 

She  spoke,  and  vanished. 

In  a  kind  of  dim  and  dreamlike  bewilderment,  Victor  de 
Mauleon  found  himself  without  the  walls  of  the  convent. 
Mechanically,  as  a  man  does  when  the  routine  of  his  life  is 
presented  to  him,  from  the  first  Minister  of  State  to  the  poor 
clown  at  a  suburban  theatre,  doomed  to  appear  at  their  posts, 
to  prose  on  a  Beer  Bill,  or  grin  through  a  horse-collar,  though 
their  hearts  are  bleeding  at  every  pore  with  some  household  or 
secret  affliction,  —  mechanically  De  Mauleon  went  his  way 
towards  the  ramparts,  at  a  section  of  which  he  daily  drilled 
his  raw  recruits.  Proverbial  for  his  severity  towards  those  who 
offended,  for  the  cordiality  of  his  praise  of  those  who  pleased 
his  soldierly  judgment,  no  change  of  his  demeanour  was  visible 
that  morning,  save  that  he  might  be  somewhat  milder  to  the 
one,  somewhat  less  hearty  to  the  other.  This  routine  duty 
done,  he  passed  slowly  towards  a  more  deserted  because  a 
more  exposed  part  of  the  defences,  and  seated  himself  on  the 
frozen  sward  alone.  The  cannon  thundered  around  him.  He 
heard  unconsciously:  from  time  to  time  an  obus  hissed  and 
splintered  close  at  his  feet ; — he  saw  with  abstracted  eye.  His 
soul  was  with  the  past ;  and,  brooding  over  all  that  in  the  past 
lay  buried  there,  came  over  him  a  conviction  of  the  vanity  of 
the  human  earth-bounded  objects  for  which  we  burn  or  freeze, 
far  more  absolute  than  had  grown  out  of  the  worldly  cynicism 
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connected  with  his  worldly  ambition.  The  sight  of  that  face, 
associated  with  the  one  pure  romance  of  his  reckless  youth,  the 
face  of  one  so  estranged,  so  serenely  aloft  from  all  memories  of 
youth,  of  romance,  of  passion,  smote  him  in  the  midst  of  the 
new  hopes  of  the  new  career,  as  the  look  on  the  skull  of  the 
woman  he  had  so  loved  and  so  mourned,  when  disburied  from 
her  grave,  smote  the  brilliant  noble  who  became  the  stern 
reformer  of  La  Trappe.  And  while  thus  gloomily  meditating, 
the  letter  of  the  poor  Louise  Duval  was  forgotten.  She  whose 
existence  had  so  troubled,  and  crossed,  and  partly  marred  the 
lives  of  others, — she,  scarcely  dead,  and  already  forgotten  by 
her  nearest  of  kin.  Well — had  she  not  forgotten,  put  wholly  out 
of  her  mind,  all  that  was  due  to  those  much  nearer  to  her  than  is 
an  uncle  to  a  niece  ? 

The  short,  bitter,  sunless  day  was  advancing  towards  its 
decline  before  Victor  roused  himself  with  a  quick  impatient 
start  from  his  reverie,  and  took  forth  the  letter  from  the 
dead  nun. 

It  began  with  expressions  of  gratitude,  of  joy  at  the  thought 
that  she  should  see  him  again  before  she  died,  thank  him  for  his 
past  kindness,  and  receive,  she  trusted,  his  assurance  that  he 
would  attend  to  her  last  remorseful  injunctions.  I  pass  over 
much  that  followed  in  the  explanation  of  events  in  her  life 
sufficiently  known  to  the  reader.  She  stated,  as  the  strongest 
reason  why  she  had  refused  the  hand  of  Louvier,  her  knowledge 
that  she  should  in  due  time  become  a  mother — a  fact  concealed 
from  Victor,  secure  that  he  would  then  urge  her  not  to  annul 
her  informal  marriage,  but  rather  insist  on  the  ceremonies  that 
would  render  it  valid.  She  touched  briefly  on  her  confidential 
intimacy  with  Madame  Marigny,  the  exchange  of  name  and 
papers,  her  confinement  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aix,  the  child 
left  to  the  care  of  the  nurse,  the  journey  to  Munich  to  find  the 
false  Louise  Duval  was  no  more.  The  documents  obtained 
through  the  agent  of  her  easy-tempered  kinsman,  the  late 
Marquis  de  Rochebriant,  and  her  subsequent  domestication  in 
the  house  of  the  von  Rudesheims, — all  this  it  is  needless  to  do 
more  here  than  briefly  recapitulate.  The  letter  then  went  on  : 
*  While  thus  kindly  treated  by  the  family  with  whom  nominally 
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a  governess,  I  was  on  the  terms  of  a  friend  with  Signor  Ludovico 
Cicogna,  an  Italian  of  noble  birth.  He  was  the  only  man  I  ever 
cared  for.  I  loved  him  with  frail  human  passion.  I  could  not 
tell  him  my  true  history.  I  could  not  tell  him  that  I  had  a 
child  ;  such  intelligence  would  have  made  him  renounce  me  at 
once.  He  had  a  daughter,  still  but  an  infant,  by  a  former 
marriage,  then  brought  up  in  France.  He  wished  to  take  her 
to  his  house,  and  his  second  wife  to  supply  the  place  of  her 
mother.  What  was  I  to  do  with  the  child  I  had  left  near  Aix  ? 
While  doubtful  and  distracted,  I  read  an  advertisement  in  the 
journals  to  the  effect  that  a  French  lady,  then  staying  in 
Coblentz,  wished  to  adopt  a  female  child  not  exceeding  the 
age  of  six :  the  child  to  be  wholly  resigned  to  her  by  the 
parents,  she  undertaking  to  rear  and  provide  for  it  as  her  own. 
I  resolved  to  go  to  Coblentz  at  once,  I  did  so.  I  saw  this  lady. 
She  seemed  in  affluent  circumstances,  yet  young  but  a  confirmed 
invalid,  confined  the  greater  part  of  the  day  to  her  sofa  by  some 
malady  of  the  spine.  She  told  me  very  frankly  her  story.  She 
had  been  a  professional  dancer  on  the  stage,  had  married  re¬ 
spectably,  quitted  the  stage,  become  a  widow,  and  shortly  after¬ 
wards  been  seized  with  the  complaint  that  would  probably  for 
life  keep  her  a  secluded  prisoner  in  her  room.  Thus  afflicted, 
and  without  tie,  interest,  or  object  in  the  world,  she  conceived 
the  idea  of  adopting  a  child  that  she  might  bring  up  to  tend  and 
cherish  her  as  a  daughter.  In  this,  the  imperative  condition 
was  that  the  child  should  never  be  resought  by  the  parents.  She 
was  pleased  by  my  manner  and  appearance  :  she  did  not  wish 
her  adopted  daughter  to  be  the  child  of  peasants.  She  asked 
me  for  no  references, — made  no  inquiries.  She  said  cordially 
that  she  wished  for  no  knowledge  that,  through  any  indiscretion 
of  her  own,  communicated  to  the  child  might  lead  her  to  seek 
the  discovery  of  her  real  parents.  In  fine,  I  left  Coblentz  on 
the  understanding  that  I  was  to  bring  the  infant,  and  if  it  pleased 
Madame  Surville,  the  agreement  was  concluded. 

“  I  then  repaired  to  Aix.  I  saw  the  child.  Alas !  unnatural 
mother  that  I  was,  the  sight  only  more  vividly  brought  before 
me  the  sense  of  my  own  perilous  position.  Yet  the  child  was 
lovely !  a  likeness  of  myself,  but  lovelier  far,  for  it  was  a  pure, 
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innocent,  gentle  loveliness.  And  they  told  her  to  call  me 
‘ Maman.’  Oh,  did  I  not  relent  when  I  heard  that  name  ? 
No  ;  it  jarred  on  my  ear  as  a  word  of  reproach  and  shame. 
In  walking  with  the  infant  towards  the  railway  station,  imagine 
my  dismay  when  suddenly  I  met  the  man  who  had  been  taught 
to  believe  me  dead.  I  soon  discovered  that  his  dismay  was 
equal  to  my  own, — that  I  had  nothing  to  fear  from  his  desire 
to  claim  me.  It  did  occur  to  me  for  a  moment  to  resign  his 
child  to  him.  But  when  he  shrank  reluctantly  from  a  half 
suggestion  to  that  effect,  my  pride  was  wounded,  my  con¬ 
science  absolved.  And,  after  all,  it  might  be  unsafe  to  my 
future  to  leave  with  him  any  motive  for  retracing  me.  I  left 
him  hastily.  I  have  never  seen  nor  heard  of  him  more.  I 
took  the  child  to  Coblentz.  Madame  Surville  was  charmed 
with  its  prettiness  and  prattle, — charmed  still  more  when  I 
rebuked  the  poor  infant  for  calling  me  ‘Maman’  and  saida 
‘  Thy  real  mother  is  here.’  Freed  from  my  trouble,  I  returned 
to  the  kind  German  roof  I  had  quitted,  and  shortly  after  became 
the  wife  of  Ludovico  Cicogna. 

“  My  punishment  soon  began.  His  was  a  light,  fickle, 
pleasure-hunting  nature.  He  soon  grew  weary  of  me.  My 
very  love  made  me  unamiable  to  him.  I  became  irritable, 
jealous,  exacting.  His  daughter,  who  now  came  to  live  with 
us,  was  another  subject  of  discord.  I  knew  that  he  loved  her 
better  than  me.  I  became  a  harsh  step-mother  ;  and  Ludovico’s 
reproaches,  vehemently  made,  nursed  all  my  angriest  passions. 
But  a  son  of  this  new  marriage  was  born  to  myself.  My  pretty 
Luigi!  how  my  heart  became  wrapt  up  in  him!  Nursing  him, 
I  forgot  resentment  against  his  father.  Well,  poor  Cicogna 
fell  ill  and  died.  I  mourned  him  sincerely ;  but  my  boy  was 
left.  Poverty  then  fell  on  me, — poverty  extreme,  Cicogna’s 
sole  income  was  derived  from  a  post  in  the  Austrian  dominion 
in  Italy,  and  ceased  with  it.  He  received  a  small  pension 
in  compensation  ;  that  died  with  him. 

“  At  this  time,  an  Englishman,  with  whom  Ludovico  had 
made  acquaintance  in  Venice,  and  who  visited  often  at  our 
house  in  Verona,  offered  me  his  hand.  He  had  taken  an 
extraordinary  liking  to  Isaura,  Cicogna’s  daughter  by  his  first 
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marriage.  But  I  think  his  proposal  was  dictated  partly  by 
compassion  for  me,  and  more  by  affection  for  her.  For  the  sake 
of  my  boy  Luigi  I  married  him.  He  was  a  good  man,  of 
retired  learned  habits  with  which  I  had  no  sympathy.  His 
companionship  overwhelmed  me  with  ennui.  But  I  bore  it 
patiently  for  Luigi’s  sake.  God  saw  that  my  heart  was  as 
much  as  ever  estranged  from  Him,  and  He  took  away  my  all 
on  earth — my  boy.  Then  in  my  desolation  I  turned  to  our 
Holy  Church  for  comfort.  I  found  a  friend  in  the  priest,  my 
confessor.  I  was  startled  to  learn  from  him  how  guilty  I  had 
been — was  still.  Pushing  to  an  extreme  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church,  he  would  not  allow  that  my  first  marriage,  though 
null  by  law,  was  void  in  the  eyes  of  Heaven.  Was  not  the 
death  of  the  child  I  so  cherished  a  penalty  due  to  my  sin 
towards  the  child  I  had  abandoned  ? 

“  These  thoughts  pressed  on  me  night  and  day.  With  the 
consent  and  approval  of  the  good  priest,  I  determined  to  quit 
the  roof  of  M.  Selby,  and  to  devote  myself  to  the  discovery 
of  my  forsaken  Julie. 

“  I  had  a  painful  interview  with  M.  Selby.  I  announced 
my  intention  to  separate  from  him.  I  alleged  as  a  reason  my 
conscientious  repugnance  to  live  with  a  professed  heretic — an 
enemy  to  our  Holy  Church.  When  M.  Selby  found  that  he 
could  not  shake  my  resolution,  he  lent  himself  to  it  with  the 
forbearance  and  generosity  which  he  had  always  exhibited. 
On  our  marriage  he  had  settled  on  me  five  thousand  pounds, 
to  be  absolutely  mine  in  the  event  of  his  death.  He  row 
proposed  to  concede  to  me  the  interest  on  that  capital  during 
his  life,  and  he  undertook  the  charge  of  my  step-daughter 
Isaura,  and  secured  to  her  all  the  rest  he  had  to  leave ;  such 
landed  property  as  he  possessed  in  England  passing  to  a 
distant  relative. 

“  So  we  parted,  not  with  hostility — tears  were  shed  on  both 
sides.  I  set  out  for  Coblentz.  Madame  Surville  had  long  since 
quitted  that  town,  devoting  some  years  to  the  round  of  various 
mineral  spas  in  vain  hope  of  cure.  Not  without  some  difficulty 
I  traced  her  to  her  last  residence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris, 
but  she  was  then  no  more — her  death  accelerated  by  the  shock 
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occasioned  by  the  loss  of  her  whole  fortune,  which  she  had  been 
induced  to  place  in  one  of  the  numerous  fraudulent  companies 
by  which  so  many  have  been  ruined.  Julie,  who  was  with  her 
at  the  time  of  her  death,  had  disappeared  shortly  after  it — 
none  could  tell  me  whither  ;  but  from  such  hints  as  I  could 
gather,  the  poor  child,  thus  left  destitute,  had  been  betrayed  into 
sinful  courses. 

“  Probably  I  might  yet  by  searching  inquiry  have  found  her 
out ;  you  will  say  it  was  my  duty  at  least  to  institute  such 
inquiry.  No  doubt ;  I  now  remorsefully  feel  that  it  was.  I 
did  not  think  so  at  the  time.  The  Italian  priest  had  given  me 
a  few  letters  of  introduction  to  French  ladies  with  whom,  when 
they  had  sojourned  at  Florence,  he  had  made  acquaintance. 
These  ladies  were  very  strict  devotees,  formal  observers  of  those 
decorums  by  which  devotion  proclaims  itself  to  the  world.  They 
had  received  me  not  only  with  kindness  but  with  marked  respect. 
They  chose  to  exalt  into  the  noblest  self-sacrifice  the  act  of 
my  leaving  M.  Selby’s  house.  Exaggerating  the  simple  cause 
assigned  to  it  in  the  priest’s  letter,  they  represented  me  as 
quitting  a  luxurious  home  and  an  idolising  husband  rather  than 
continue  intimate  intercourse  with  the  enemy  of  my  religion. 
This  new  sort  of  flattery  intoxicated  me  with  its  fumes.  I 
recoiled  from  the  thought  of  shattering  the  pedestal  to  which 
I  had  found  myself  elevated.  What  if  I  should  discover  my 
daughter  in  one  from  the  touch  of  whose  robe  these  holy 
women  would  recoil  as  from  the  rags  of  a  leper!  No;  it  would 
be  impossible  for  me  to  own  her — impossible  for  me  to  give 
her  the  shelter  of  my  roof.  Nay,  if  discovered  to  hold  any 
commune  with  such  an  outcast,  no  explanation,  no  excuse  short 
of  the  actual  truth,  would  avail* with  these  austere  judges  of 
human  error.  And  the  actual  truth  would  be  yet  deeper 
disgrace.  I  reasoned  away  my  conscience.  If  I  looked  for 
example  in  the  circles  in  which  I  had  obtained  reverential 
place,  I  could  find  no  instance  in  which  a  girl  who  had  fallen 
from  virtue  was  not  repudiated  by  her  nearest  relatives.  Nay, 
when  I  thought  of  my  own  mother,  had  not  her  father  refused 
to  see  her,  to  acknowledge  her  child,  from  no  other  offence 
than  that  of  a  mfcalliance  which  wounded  the  family  prick  ? 
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That  pride,  alas!  was  in  my  blood — my  sole  inheritance  from 
the  family  I  sprang  from. 

“Thus  it  went  on,  till  I  had  grave  symptoms  of  a  disease 
which  rendered  the  duration  of  my  life  uncertain.  My  conscience 
awoke  and  tortured  me.  I  resolved  to  take  the  veil.  Vanity 
and  pride  again  !  My  resolution  was  applauded  by  those  whose 
opinion  had  so  swayed  my  mind  and  my  conduct.  Before  I 
retired  into  the  convent  from  which  I  write,  I  made  legal 
provision  as  to  the  bulk  of  the  fortune  which,  by  the  death 
of  M.  Selby,  has  become  absolutely  at  my  disposal.  One 
thousand  pounds  amply  sufficed  for  dotation  to  the  convent: 
the  other  four  thousand  pounds  are  given  in  trust  to  the 

eminent  notary,  M.  Nadaud,  Rue - .  On  applying  to  him, 

you  will  find  that  the  sum,  with  the  accumulated  interest,  is 
bequeathed  to  you, — a  tribute  of  gratitude  for  the  assistance 
you  afforded  me  in  the  time  of  your  own  need,  and  the 
kindness  with  which  you  acknowledged  our  relationship  and 
commiserated  my  misfortunes. 

“  But  oh,  my  uncle,  find  out — a  man  can  do  so  with  a  facility 
not  accorded  to  a  woman — what  has  become  of  this  poor  Julie, 
and  devote  what  you  may  deem  right  and  just  of  the  sum  thus 
bequeathed  to  place  her  above  want  and  temptation.  In  doing 
so,  I  know  you  will  respect  my  name :  I  would  not  have  it 
dishonour  you,  indeed. 

“  I  have  been  employed  in  writing  .this  long  letter  since  the 
day  I  heard  you  were  in  Paris.  It  has  exhausted  the  feeble 
remnants  of  my  strength.  It  will  be  given  to  you  before  the 
interview  I  at  once  dread  and  long  for,  and  in  that  interview 
you  will  not  rebuke  me.  Will  you,  my  kind  uncle?  No,  you 
will  only  soothe  and  pity  I 

“  Would  that  I  were  worthy  to  pray  for  others,  that  I  might 
add,  *  May  the  Saints  have  you  in  their  keeping  and  lead  you 
to  faith  in  the  Holy  Church,  which  has  power  to  absolve  from 
sins  those  who  repent  as  I  do.  ’  ” 

The  letter  dropped  from  Victor’s  hand.  He  took  it  up, 
smoothed  it  mechanically,  and  with  a  dim,  abstracted,  be¬ 
wildered,  pitiful  wonder.  Well  might  the  Superieure  have 
hesitated  to  allow  confessions,  betraying  a  mind  so  little 
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regulated  by  genuine  religious  faith,  to  pass  into  other  hands. 
Evidently  it  was  the  paramount  duty  of  rescuing  from  want  or 
from  sin  the  writer’s  forsaken  child,  that  had  overborne  all  other 
considerations  in  the  mind  of  the  Woman  and  the  Priest  she 
consulted. 

Throughout  that  letter,  what  a  strange  perversion  of  under¬ 
standing  1  what  a  half-unconscious  confusion  of  wrong  and  right  ! 
— the  duty  marked  out  so  obvious  and  so  neglected  ;  even  the 
religious  sentiment  awakened  by  the  conscience  so  dividing 
itself  from  the  moral  instinct!  the  dread  of  being  thought  less 
religious  by  obscure  comparative  strangers  stronger  than  the 
moral  obligation  to  discover  and  reclaim  the  child  for  whose 
errors,  if  she  had  erred,  the  mother  who  so  selfishly  forsook  her 
was  alone  responsible  !  even  at  the  last,  at  the  approach  of 
death,  the  love  for  a  name  she  had  never  made  a  self-sacrifice 
to  preserve  unstained  ;  and  that  concluding  exhortation, — that 
reliance  on  a  repentance  in  which  there  was  so  qualified  a 
reparation  ! 

More  would  Victor  de  Mauldon  have  wondered  had  he  known 
those  points  of  similarity  in  character,  and  in  the  nature  of  their 
final  bequests,  between  Louise  Duval  and  the  husband  she  had 
deserted.  By  one  of  those  singular  coincidences  which,  if  this 
work  be  judged  by  the  ordinary  rules  presented  to  the  ordinary 
novel-reader,  a  critic  would  not  unjustly  impute  to  defective 
invention  in  the  author,  the  provision  for  this  child,  deprived 
of  its  natural  parents  during  their  lives,  is  left  to  the  discretion 
and  honour  of  trustees,  accompanied  on  the  part  of  the  con¬ 
secrated  Louise  and  “the  blameless  King,”  with  the  injunction 
of  respect  to  their  worldly  reputations — two  parents  so  opposite 
in  condition,  in  creed,  in  disposition,  yet  assimilating  in  that 
point  of  individual  character  in  which  it  touches  the  wide  vague 
circle  of  human  opinion.  For  this,  indeed,  the  excuses  of 
Richard  King  are  strong,  inasmuch  as  the  secrecy  he  sought 
was  for  the  sake,  not  of  his  own  memory,  but  that  of  her  whom 
the  world  knew  only  as  his  honoured  wife.  The  conduct  of 
Louise  admits  no  such  excuse ;  she  dies  as  she  had  lived,  an 
Egotist.  But,  whatever  the  motives  of  the  parents,  what  is  the 
fate  of  the  deserted  child  ?  What  revenge  does  the  worldly 
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opinion,  which  the  parents  would  escape  for  themselves.  Inflict 
on  the  innocent  infant  to  whom  the  bulk  of  their  worldly  posses¬ 
sions  is  to  be  clandestinely  conveyed  ?  Would  all  the  gold  of 
Ophir  be  compensation  enough  for  her  ? 

Slowly  De  MauRon  roused  himself,  and  turned  from  the 
solitary  place  where  he  had  been  seated  to  a  more  crowded 
part  of  the  ramparts.  He  passed  a  group  of  young  Moblots, 
with  flowers  wreathed  round  their  gun-barrels.  “  If,”  said  one 
of  them  gaily,  “  Paris  wants  bread,  it  never  wants  flowers.”  His 
companions  laughed  merrily,  and  burst  out  into  a  scurrile  song 
in  ridicule  of  St.  Trochu.  Just  then  an  obus  fell  a  few  yards 
before  the  group.  The  sound  only  for  a  moment  drowned  the 
song,  but  the  splinters  struck  a  man  in  a  coarse,  ragged  dress,  who 
had  stopped  to  listen  to  the  singers.  At  his  sharp  cry,  two  men 
hastened  to  his  side :  one  was  Victor  de  MauMon  ;  the  other  was 
a  surgeon,  who  quitted  another  group  of  idlers — National  Guards 
— attracted  by  the  shriek  that  summoned  his  professional  aid. 
The  poor  man  was  terribly  wounded.  The  surgeon,  glancing 
at  De  Mauleon,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  muttered,  “  Past 
help  !  ”  The  sufferer  turned  his  haggard  eyes  on  the  Vicomte, 
and  gasped  out,  “  M.  de  Maul6on  ?  ” 

“  That  is  my  name,”  answered  Victor,  surprised,  and  not 
immediately  recognising  the  sufferer. 

“Hist,  Jean  Lebeau  ! — look  at  me :  you  recollect  me  now — Marc 
le  Roux,  concierge  to  the  Secret  Council.  Ay,  I  found  out  who 
you  were  long  ago — followed  you  home  from  the  last  meeting  you 
broke  up.  But  I  did  not  betray  you,  or  you  would  have  been 
murdered  long  since.  Beware  of  the  old  set — beware  of — 

of - ”  Here  his  voice  broke  off  into  shrill  exclamations  of 

pain.  Curbing  his  last  agonies  with  a  powerful  effort,  he  faltered 
forth — “You  owe  me  a  service — see  to  the  little  one  at  home— 
she  is  starving.”  The  death -rdle  came  on;  in  a  few  moments  he 
was  no  more. 

Victor  gave  orders  for  the  removal  of  the  corpse,  and  hurried 
away.  The  surgeon,  who  had  changed  countenance  when  he 
overheard  the  name  in  which  the  dying  man  had  addressed 
De  Mauldon,  gazed  silently  after  De  Mauldon’s  retreating  form, 
and  then,  also  quitting  the  dead,  rejoined  the  group  he  had 
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quitted.  Some  of  those  who  composed  it  acquired  evil  renown 
later  in  the  war  of  the  Communists,  and  came  to  disastrous 
ends  :  among  that  number  the  Pole  Loubinsky  and  other 
members  of  the  Secret  Council.  The  Italian  Raselli  was  there 
too,  but,  subtler  than  his  French  confreres ,  he  divined  the  fate 
of  the  Communists,  and  glided  from  it — safe  now  in  his  native 
land,  destined  there,  no  doubt,  to  the  funereal  honours  and  lasting 
renown  which  Italy  bestows  on  the  dust  of  her  sons  who  have 
advocated  assassination  out  of  love  for  the  human  race. 

Amid  this  group,  too,  was  a  National  Guard,  strayed  from  his 
proper  post,  and  stretched  on  the  frozen  ground  ;  and,  early 
though  the  hour,  in  the  profound  sleep  of  intoxication. 

“  So,”  said  Loubinsky,  “  you  have  found  your  errand  in  vain, 
Citizen  le  Noy;  another  victim  to  the  imbecility  of  our 
generals.” 

“  And  partly  one  of  us,”  replied  the  Medecin  des  Pauvres. 
"You  remember  poor  le  Roux,  who  kept  the  old  baraque  where 
the  Council  of  Ten  used  to  meet  ?  Yonder  he  lies.” 

“  Don’t  talk  of  the  Council  of  Ten.  What  fools  and  dupes  we 
were  made  by  that  vieux  gredin,  Jean  Lebeau  !  How  I  wish  I 
could  meet  him  again!” 

Gaspard  le  Noy  smiled  sarcastically.  “  So  much  the  worse  for 
you  if  you  did.  A  muscular  and  a  ruthless  fellow  is  that  Jean 
Lebeau  !  ”  Therewith  he  turned  to  the  drunken  sleeper  and 
woke  him  up  with  a  shake  and  a  kick. 

“Armand — Armand  Monnier,  I  say,  rise,  rub  your  eyes! 
What  if  you  are  called  to  your  post  ?  What  if  you  are  shamed 
as  a  deserter  and  a  coward  ?  ” 

Armand  turned,  rose  with  an  effort  from  the  recumbent  to  the 
sitting  posture,  and  stared  dizzily  in  the  face  of  the  Medecin  des 
Pauvres. 

“  I  was  dreaming  that  I  had  caught  by  the  throat,”  said 
Armand,  wildly,  “the  arista  who  shot  my  brother;  and  lo, 
there  were  two  men,  Victor  de  Maulem  and  Jean  Lebeau.” 

“  Ah !  there  is  something  in  dreams,”  said  the  surgeon, 
■  Once  in  a  thousand  times  a  dream  comes  true.” 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  time  now  came  when  all  provision  of  food  or  of  fuel 
failed  the  modest  household  of  Isaura;  and  there  was  not  only 
herself  and  the  Venosta  to  feed  and  warm — there  were  the 
servants  whom  they  had  brought  from  Italy,  and  had  not  the 
heart  now  to  dismiss  to  the  certainty  of  famine.  True,  one  of 
the  three,  the  man,  had  returned  to  his  native  land  before  the 
commencement  of  the  siege ;  but  the  two  women  had  remained. 
They  supported  themselves  now  as  they  could  on  the  meagre 
rations  accorded  by  the  Government.  Still  Isaura  attended 
the  ambulance  to  which  she  was  attached.  From  the  ladies 
associated  with  her  she  could  readily  have  obtained  ample 
supplies :  but  they  had  no  conception  of  her  real  state  of 
destitution ;  and  there  was  a  false  pride  generally  prevalent 
among  the  respectable  classes,  which  Isaura  shared,  that 
concealed  distress  lest  alms  should  be  proffered. 

The  destitution  of  the  household  had  been  carefully  concealed 
from  the  parents  of  Gustave  Rameau  until,  one  day,  Madame 
Rameau,  entering  at  the  hour  at  which  she  generally,  and  her 
husband  sometimes,  came  for  a  place  by  the  fireside  and  a 
seat  at  the  board,  found  on  the  one  only  ashes,  on  the  other 
a  ration  of  the  black  nauseous  compound  which  had  become 
the  substitute  for  bread. 

Isaura  was  absent  on  her  duties  at  the  ambulance  hospital, — 
purposely  absent,  for  she  shrank  from  the  bitter  task  of  making 
clear  to  the  friends  of  her  betrothed  the  impossibility  of  con¬ 
tinuing  the  aid  to  their  support  which  their  son  had  neglected 
to  contribute;  and  still  more  from  the  comment  which  she  knew 
they  would  make  on  his  conduct,  in  absenting  himself  so  wholly 
of  late,  and  in  the  time  of  such  trial  and  pressure,  both  from 
them  and  from  herself.  Truly,  she  rejoiced  at  that  absence  so 
far  as  it  affected  herself.  Every  hour  of  the  day  she  silently 
asked  her  conscience  whether  she  were  not  now  absolved  from 

a  promise  won  from  her  only  by  an  assurance  that  she  had 
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power  to  influence  for  good  the  life  that  now  voluntarily 
separated  itself  from  her  own.  As  she  had  never  loved 
Gustave,  so  she  felt  no  resentment  at  the  indifference  his 
conduct  manifested.  On  the  contrary,  she  hailed  it  as  a  sign 
that  the  annulment  of  their  betrothal  would  be  as  welcome 
to  him  as  to  herself.  And  if  so,  she  could  restore  to  him 
the  sort  of  compassionate  friendship  she  had  learned  to  cherish 
in  the  hour  of  his  illness  and  repentance.  She  had  resolved 
to  seize  the  first  opportunity  he  afforded  to  her  of  speaking  to 
him  with  frank  and  truthful  plainness.  But,  meanwhile,  her 
gentle  nature  recoiled  from  the  confession  of  her  resolve  to 
appeal  to  Gustave  himself  for  the  rupture  of  their  engagement. 

Thus  the  Venosta  alone  received  Madame  Rameau;  and  while 
that  lady  was  still  gazing  round  her  with  an  emotion  too  deep 
for  immediate  utterance,  her  husband  entered  with  an  expression 
of  face  new  to  him — the  look  of  a  man  who  has  been  stung  to 
anger,  and  who  has  braced  his  mind  to  some  stern  determination. 
This  altered  countenance  of  the  good-tempered  bourgeois  was 
not,  however,  noticed  by  the  two  women.  The  Venosta  did 
not  even  raise  her  eyes  to  it,  as  with  humbled  accents  she 
said,  “  Pardon,  dear  Monsieur,  pardon,  Madame,  our  want  ot 
hospitality;  it  is  not  our  hearts  that  fail.  We  kept  our  state 
from  you  as  long  as  we  could.  Now  it  speaks  for  itself:  ‘ la 
fame  e  una  bratta  festini  ” 

“  Oh,  Madame  !  and  oh,  my  poor  Isaura !  ”  cried  Madame 
Rameau,  bursting  into  tears.  “  So  we  have  been  all  this  time 
a  burden  on  you, — aided  to  bring  such  want  on  you  !  How 
can  we  ever  be  forgiven  ?  And  my  son — to  leave  us  thus, — 
not  even  to  tell  us  where  to  find  him  !  ” 

“  Do  not  degrade  us,  my  wife,”  said  M.  Rameau,  with  un¬ 
expected  dignity,  “  by  a  word  to  imply  that  we  would  stoop 
to  sue  for  support  to  our  ungrateful  child.  No,  we  will  not 
starve !  I  am  strong  enough  still  to  find  food  for  you  I 
will  apply  for  restoration  to  the  National  Guard.  They  have 
augmented  the  pay  to  married  men  ;  it  is  now  nearly  two 
francs  and  a  half  a-day  to  a  pbre  de  famille ,  and  on  that 
pay  we  all  can  at  least  live.  Courage,  my  wife  !  I  will  go 
at  once  for  employment.  Many  men  older  than  I  am  are  at 
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watch  on  the  ramparts,  and  will  march  to  the  battle  on  the 
next  sortie.” 

“  It  shall  not  be  so,”  exclaimed  Madame  Rameau,  vehemently, 
and  winding  her  arm  round  her  husband’s  neck.  “  I  loved  my 
son  better  than  thee  once — more  the  shame  to  me.  Now, 
I  would  rather  lose  twenty  such  sons  than  peril  thy  life,  my 
Jacques !  Madame,”  she  continued,  turning  to  the  Venosta, 
“  thou  wert  wiser  than  I.  Thou  wert  ever  opposed  to  the 
union  between  thy  young  friend  and  my  son.  I  felt  sore  with  thee 
tor  it — a  mother  is  so  selfish  when  she  puts  herself  in  the  place 
of  her  child.  I  thought  that  only  through  marriage  with  one 
so  pure,  so  noble,  so  holy,  Gustave  could  be  saved  from  sin 
and  evil,  I  am  deceived.  A  man  so  heartless  to  his  parents, 
so  neglectful  of  his  affianced,  is  not  to  be  redeemed.  I  brought 
about  this  betrothal:  tell  Isaura  that  I  release  her  from  it. 
I  have  watched  her  closely  since  she  was  entrapped  into  it. 
I  know  how  miserable  the  thought  of  it  has  made  her,  though, 
in  her  sublime  devotion  to  her  plighted  word,  she  sought  to 
conceal  from  me  the  real  state  of  her  heart.  If  the  betrothal 
bring  such  sorrow,  what  would  the  union  do!  Tell  her  this 
from  me.  Come,  Jacques,  come  away  !  ” 

“Stay,  Madame!”  exclaimed  the  Venosta,  her  excitable 
nature  much  affected  by  this  honest  outburst  of  feeling.  “  It 
is  true  that  I  did  oppose  so  far  as  I  could,  my  poor  Piccola's 
engagement  with  M.  Gustave.  But  I  dare  not  do  your  bidding. 
Isaura  would  not  listen  to  me.  And  let  us  be  just !  M.  Gustave 
may  be  able  satisfactorily  to  explain  his  seeming  indifference 
and  neglect.  His  health  is  always  very  delicate  ;  perhaps  he 
may  be  again  dangerously  ill.  He  serves  in  the  National  Guard  ; 
perhaps,” — she  paused,  but  the  mother  conjectured  the  word 
left  unsaid,  and,  clasping  her  hands,  cried  out  in  anguish, 
“Perhaps  dead! — and  we  have  wronged  him!  Oh,  Jacques, 
Jacques!  haw  shall  we  find  out — how  discover  our  boy?  Who 
can  tell  us  where  to  search  ?  at  the  hospital — or  in  the  ceme¬ 
teries  ?  ”  At  the  last  word  she  dropped  into  a  seat,  and  her 
whole  frame  shook  with  her  sobs. 

Jacques  approached  her  tenderly,  and  kneeling  by  her  side, 
said — 
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“  No,  viamie ,  comfort  thyself,  5f  it  be  indeed  comfort  to 
learn  that  thy  son  is  alive  and  well.  For  my  part,  I  know  not 
if  I  would  not  rather  he  had  died  in  his  innocent  childhood.  I 
have  seen  him — spoken  to  him.  I  know  where  he  is  to  be  found.” 

“You  do,  and  concealed  it  from  me  ?  Oh,  Jacques  !  ” 

*  Listen  to  me,  wife,  and  you  too,  Madame ;  for  what  I  have 
to  say  should  be  made  known  to  Mademoiselle  Cicogna.  Some 
time  since,  on  the  night  of  the  famous  sortie,  when  at  my  post 
on  the  ramparts,  I  was  told  that  Gustave  had  joined  himself 
to  the  most  violent  of  the  Red  Republicans,  and  had  uttered 
at  the  Club  de  la  Vengeance  sentiments,  of  which  I  will  only 
say  that  I,  his  father  and  a  Frenchman,  hung  my  head  with 
shame  when  they  were  repeated  to  me.  I  resolved  to  go  to 
the  club  myself.  I  did.  I  heard  him  speak — heard  him 
denounce  Christianity  as  the  instrument  of  tyrants.” 

“  Ah  !  ”  cried  the  two  women,  with  a  simultaneous  shudder. 

“When  the  assembly  broke  up,  I  waylaid  him  at  the  door. 
I  spoke  to  him  seriously.  I  told  him  what  anguish  such 
announcement  of  blasphemous  opinions  would  inflict  on  his 
pious  mother.  I  told  him  I  should  deem  it  my  duty  to  inform 
Mademoiselle  Cicogna,  and  warn  her  against  the  union  on 
which  he  had  told  us  his  heart  was  bent.  He  appeared 
sincerely  moved  by  what  I  said  ;  implored  me  to  keep 
silence  towards  his  mother  and  his  betrothed  ;  and  promised, 
on  that  condition,  to  relinquish  at  once  what  he  called  ‘his 
career  as  an  orator,’  and  appear  no  more  at  such  execrable 
clubs.  On  this  understanding  I  held  my  tongue.  Why,  with 
such  other  causes  of  grief  and  suffering,  should  I  tell  thee, 
poor  wife,  of  a  sin  that  I  hoped  thy  son  had  repented  and 
would  not  repeat  ?  And  Gustave  kept  his  word.  He  has 
never,  so  far  as  I  know,  attended,  at  least  spoken,  at  the  Red 
clubs  since  that  evening.” 

“  Thank  heaven  so  far,”  murmured  Madame  Rameau. 

“  So  far,  yes ;  but  hear  more.  A  little  time  after  I  thus 
met  him  he  changed  his  lodging,  and  did  not  confide  to  us 
his  new  address,  giving  as  a  reason  to  us  that  he  wished  to 
avoid  all  clue  to  his  discovery  by  that  pertinacious  Mademoiselle 
Julie.” 
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Rameau  had  here  sunk  his  voice  into  a  whisper,  intended 
only  for  his  wife,  but  the  ear  of  the  Venosta  was  fine  enough 
to  catch  the  sound,  and  she  repeated,  “Mademoiselle  Juliet 
Santa  Maria  !  who  is  she  ?  ” 

“  Oh !  ”  said  M.  Rameau,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  and 
with  true  Parisian  sang  froid  as  to  such  matters  of  morality, 
“a  trifle  not  worth  considering.  Of  course  a  good-looking 
gar$on  like  Gustave  must  have  his  little  affairs  of  the  heart 
before  he  settles  for  life.  Unluckily,  amongst  those  of  Gustave 
was  one  with  a  violent-tempered  girl  who  persecuted  him  when 
he  left  her,  and  he  naturally  wished  to  avoid  all  chance  of 
a  silly  scandal,  if  only  out  of  respect  to  the  dignity  of  his 
fiancee.  But  I  found  that  was  not  the  true  motive,  or  at  least 
the  only  one,  for  concealment.  Prepare  yourself,  my  poor 
wife.  Thou  hast  heard  of  these  terrible  journals  which  the 
dkhfonce  has  let  loose  upon  us.  Our  unhappy  boy  is  the 
principal  writer  of  one  of  the  worst  of  them,  under  the  name 
of  ‘  Diderot  le  Jeune.’  ” 

“What!”  cried  the  Venosta.  “That  monster!  The  good 
Abb£  Vertpr6  was  telling  us  of  the  writings  with  that  name 
attached  to  them.  The  Abbd  himself  is  denounced  by  name 
as  one  of  those  meddling  priests  who  are  to  be  constrained 
to  serve  as  soldiers  or  pointed  out  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
canaille.  Isaura’s fiancee  a  blasphemer!” 

“Hush,  hush!”  said  Madame  Rameau  rising,  very  pale  but 
self-collected.  “  How  do  you  know  this,  Jacques  ?” 

“  From  the  lips  of  Gustave  himself.  I  heard  first’  of  it 
yesterday  from  one  of  the  young  reprobates  with  whom  he 
used  to  be  familiar,  and  who  even  complimented  me  on  the 
rising  fame  of  my  son,  and  praised  the  eloquence  of  his  article 
that  day.  But  I  would  not  believe  him.  I  bought  the  journal 
— here  it  is;  saw  the  name  and  address  of  the  printer — went 
this  morning  to  the  office — was  there  told  that  f  Diderot  le 
Jeune’  was  within  revising  the  press  —  stationed  myself  by 
the  street  door,  and  when  Gustave  came  out  I  seized  his 
arm,  and  asked  him  to  say  Yes  or  No  if  he  was  the  author 
of  this  infamous  article, — this,  which  I  now  hold  in  my  hand. 
He  owned  the  authorship  with  pride;  talked  wildly  of  the  great 
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man  be  was — of  the  great  things  he  was  to  do;  said  that,  in 
hitherto  concealing  his  true  name,  he  had  done  all  he  could 
to  defer  to  the  bigoted  prejudices  of  his  parents  and  his  fiancie ; 
and  that  if  genius,  like  fire,  would  find  its  way  out,  he  could 
not  help  it;  that  a  time  was  rapidly  coming  when  his  opinions 
would  be  uppermost  ;  that  since  October  the  Communists  were 
gaining  ascendancy,  and  only  waited  the  end  of  the  siege  to  put 
down  the  present  Government,  and  with  it  all  hypocrisies  and 
shams,  religious  or  social.  My  wife,  he  was  rude  to  me, 
insulting!  but  he  had  been  drinking  —  that  made  him  in¬ 
cautious  :  and  he  continued  to  walk  by  my  side  towards  his 
own  lodging,  on  reaching  which  he  ironically  invited  me  to 
enter,  saying,  ‘  I  should  meet  there  men  who  would  soon  argue 
me  out  of  my  obsolete  notions.’  You  may  go  to  him,  wife, 
now,  if  you  please.  I  will  not,  nor  will  I  take  from  him 
a  crust  of  bread.  I  came  hither,  determined  to  tell  the  young 
lady  all  this,  if  I  found  her  at  home.  I  should  be  a  dishonoured 
man  if  I  suffered  her  to  be  cheated  into  misery.  There.  Madame 
Venosta,  there!  Take  that  journal,  show  it  to  Mademoiselle; 
and  report  to  her  all  I  have  said.” 

M.  Rameau,  habitually  the  mildest  of  men,  had,  in  talking, 
worked  himself  up  into  positive  fury. 

His  wife,  calmer  but  more  deeply  affected,  made  a  piteous 
sign  to  the  Venosta  not  to  say  more  ;  and  without  other 
salutation  or  adieu  took  her  husband’s  arm,  and  led  him  from 
the  house. 


* 

CHAPTER  VL 

OBTAINING  from  her  husband  Gustave’s  address,  Madame 
Rameau  hastened  to  her  son’s  apartment  alone  through  the 
darkling  streets.  The  house  in  which  he  lodged  was  in  a 
different  quarter  from  that  in  which  Isaura  had  visited  him. 
Then,  the  street  selected  was  still  in  the  centre  of  the  beau 
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monde — now,  it  was  within  the  precincts  of  that  section  of  the 
many-faced  capital  in  which  the  beau  monde  was  held  in  detesta- 
tion  or  scorn;  still  the  house  had  certain  pretensions,  boasting 
a  courtyard  and  a  porter’s  lodge.  Madame  Rameau,  instructed 
to  mount  cu  second ,  found  the  door  ajar,  and/ entering,  perceived 
on  the  table  of  the  little  salon  the  remains  of  a  feast  which,  how¬ 
ever  untempting  it  r.  ight  have  been  in  happier  times,  contrasted 
strongly  with  the  meagre  fare  of  which  Gustave's  parents  had 
deemed  themselves  fortunate  to  partake  at  the  board  of  his 
betrothed  ;  remnants  of  those  viands  which  offered  to  the  inquisi¬ 
tive  epicure  an  experiment  in  food  much  too  costly  for  the  popular 
stomach — dainty  morsels  of  elephant,  hippopotamus  and  wolf, 
interspersed  with  half-emptied  bottles  of  varied  and  high-priced 
wines.  Passing  these  evidences  of  unseasonable  extravagance  with 
a  mute  sentiment  of  anger  and  disgust,  Madame  Rameau  pene¬ 
trated  into  a  small  cabinet,  the  door  of  which  was  also  ajar,  and 
saw  her  son  stretched  on  his  bed  half  dressed,  breathing  heavily 
in  the  sleep  which  follows  intoxication.  She  did  not  attempt 
to  disturb  him.  She  placed  herself  quietly  by  his  side,  gazing 
mournfully  on  the  face  which  she  had  once  so  proudly  con¬ 
templated,  now  haggard  and  faded, — still  strangely  beautiful, 
though  it  was  the  beauty  of  ruin. 

From  time  to  time  he  stirred  uneasily,  and  muttered  broken 
words,  in  which  fragments  of  his  own  delicately-worded  verse 
were  incoherently  mixed  up  with  ribald  slang,  addressed  to 
imaginary  companions.  In  his  dreams  he  was  evidently  living 
over  again  his  late  revel,  with  episodical  diversions  into  the  poet- 
world,  of  which  he  was  rather  a  vagrant  nomad  than  a  settled 
cultivator.  Then  she  would  silently  bathe  his  feverish  temples 
with  the  perfumed  water  she  found  on  his  dressing-table.  And 
so  she  watched  till,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  he  woke  up,  and 
recovered  the  possession  of  his  reason  with  a  quickness  that 
surprised  Madame  Rameau.  He  was,  indeed,  one  of  those  men 
in  whom  excess  of  drink,  when  slept  off,  is  succeeded  by  extreme 
mildness,  the  effect  of  nervous  exhaustion,  and  by  a  dejected 
repentance,  which,  to  his  mother,  seemed  a  propitious  lucidity 
of  the  moral  sense. 

Certainly  on  seeing  her  he  threw  himself  on  her  breast,  and 
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began  to  shed  tears.  Madame  Rameau  had  not  the  heart  to 
reproach  him  sternly.  But  by  gentle  degrees  she  made  him 
comprehend  the  pain  he  had  given  to  his  father,  and  the  destitu¬ 
tion  in  which  he  had  deserted  his  parents  and  his  affianced.  In 
his  present  mood  Gustave  was  deeply  affected  by  these  .^pre¬ 
sentations.  He  excused  himself  feebly  by  dwelling  on  fche 
excitement  of  the  times,  the  preoccupation  of  his  mind,  the 
example  of  his  companions;  but  with  his  excuses  he  mingled 
passionate  expressions  of  remorse,  and  before  daybreak  mother 
and  son  were  completely  reconciled.  Then  he  fell  into  a  tranquil 
sleep  ;  and  Madame  Ran  e  u,  quite  worn  out,  slept  also  in  the 
chair  beside  him,  her  arm  around  his  neck.  He  awoke  before 
she  did  at  a  late  hour  in  the  morning ;  and  stealing  from  her 
arm,  went  to  his  escritoire ,  and  took  forth  what  money  he  found 
there,  half  of  which  he  poured  into  her  lap,  kissing  her  till  she 
awoke. 

“  Mother,”  he  said,  “  henceforth  I  will  work  for  thee  and  my 
father.  Take  this  trifle  now  ;  the  rest  I  reserve,  for  Isaura.” 

“Joy  !  I  have  found  my  boy  again.  But  Isaura,  I  fear  that  she 
will  not  take  thy  money,  and  all  thought  of  her  must  also  be 
abandoned.” 

Gustave  had  already  turned  to  his  looking-glass,  and  was 
arranging  with  care  his  dark  ringlets  :  his  personal  vanity — 
his  remorse  appeased  by  this  pecuniary  oblation — had  revived. 

“No,”  he  said  gaily,  “  I  don’t  think  I  shall  abandon  her;  and 
it  is  not  likely,  when  she  sees  and  hears  me,  that  she  can  wish 
to  abandon  me  !  Now  let  us  breakfast  and  then  I  will  go  at  once 
to  her.” 

In  the  meanwhile,  Isaura,  on  her  return  to  her  apartment  at 
the  wintry  nightfall,  found  a  cart  stationed  at  the  door,  and 
the  Venosta  on  the  threshold,  superintending  the  removal  of 
various  articles  of  furniture — indeed,  all  such  articles  as  were  not 
absolutely  required. 

“Oh,  Piccola!”  she  said,  with  an  attempt  at  cheerfulness,  “I 
did  not  expect  thee  back  so  soon.  Hush!  I  have  made  a  famous 
bargain.  I  have  found  a  broker  to  buy  these  things  which  we 
don’t  want  just  at  present,  and  can  replace  by  new  and  prettier 
things  when  the  siege  is  over  and  we  get  our  money.  The 
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broker  pays  down  on  the  nail  and  thou  wilt  not  go  to  bed 
without  supper.  There  are  no  ills  which  are  not  more  sup¬ 
portable  after  food.” 

Isaura  smiled  faintly,  kissed  the  Venosta’s  cheek,  and  ascended 
with  weary  steps  to  the  sitting-room.  There  she  seated  herself 
quietly,  looking  with  abstracted  eyes  round  the  bare  dismantled 
space  by  the  light  of  the  single  candle. 

When  the  Venosta  re-entered,  she  was  followed  by  the 
servants,  bringing  in  a  daintier  meal  than  they  had  known 
for  days — a  genuine  rabbit,  potatoes,  marrons  glacc's,  a  bottle 
of  wine,  and  a  pannier  of  wood.  The  fire  was  soon  lighted,  the 
Venosta  plying  the  bellows.  It  was  not  till  this  banquet,  of 
which  Isaura,  faint  as  she  was,  scarcely  partook,  had  been 
remitted  to  the  two  Italian  women-servants,  and  another  log 
been  thrown  on  the  hearth,  that  the  Venosta  opened  the  subject 
which  was  pressing  on  her  heart.  She  did  this  with  a  joyous 
smile,  taking  both  Isaura’s  hands  in  her  own,  and  stroking 
them  fondly. 

“  My  child,  I  have  such  good  news  for  thee !  Thou  hast 
escaped — thou  art  free !  ”  and  then  she  related  all  that  M. 
Rameau  had  said,  and  finished  by  producing  the  copy  of 
Gustave’s  unhallowed  journal. 

When  she  had  read  the  latter,  which  she  did  with  compressed 
lips  and  varying  colour,  the  girl  fell  on  her  knees — not  to  thank 
heaven  that  she  would  now  escape  a  union  from  which  her  soul 
so  recoiled — not  that  she  was  indeed  free,  but  to  pray,  with  tears 
rolling  down  her  cheeks,  that  God  would  yet  save  to  himself, 
and  to  good  ends,  the  soul  that  she  had  failed  to  bring  to  Him. 
All  previous  irritation  against  Gustave  was  gone :  all  had  melted 
into  an  ineffable  compassion. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

WHEN  a  little  before  noon,  Gustave  was  admitted  by  the 
servant  into  Isaura’s  salon,  its  desolate  condition,  stripped  of 
all  its  pretty  feminine  elegancies,  struck  him  with  a  sense  of 
discomfort  to  himself  which  superseded  any  more  remorseful 
sentiment.  The  day  was  intensely  cold  :  the  single  log  on 
the  hearth  did  not  burn  ;  there  were  only  two  or  three  chairs 
in  the  room ;  even  the  carpet,  which  had  been  of  gaily  coloured 
Aubusson,  was  gone.  His  teeth  chattered  ;  and  h^  only  replied 
by  a  dreary  nod  to  the  servant  who  informed  him  that  Madame 
Venosta  was  gone  out,  and  Mademoiselle  had  not  yet  quitted 
her  own  room. 

If  there  be  a  thing  which  a  true  Parisian  of  Rameau’s  stamp 
associates  with  love  of  woman,  it  is  a  certain  sort  of  elegant 
surroundings,  a  pretty  boudoir,  a  cheery  hearth,  an  easy  fauteuil. 
In  the  absence  of  such  attributes,  “ fugit  retro  Venus "  If  the 
Englishman  invented  the  word  comfort,  it  is  the  Parisian  who 
most  thoroughly  comprehends  the  thing.  And  he  resents  the 
loss  of  it  in  any  house  where  he  has  been  accustomed  to  look 
for  it,  as  a  personal  wrong  to  his  feelings. 

Left  for  some  minutes  alone,  Gustave  occupied  himself  with 
kindling  the  log,  and  muttering,  “  Par  tons  les  diables,  quel  chien 
de  rhume  je  vais  attraper  !  ”  He  turned  as  he  heard  the  rustle 
of  a  robe  and  a  light  slow  step.  Isaura  stood  before  him. 
Her  aspect  startled  him.  He  had  come  prepared  to  expect 
grave  displeasure  and  a  frigid  reception.  But  the  expression 
of  Isaura’s  face  was  more  kindly,  more  gentle,  more  tender ; 
than  he  had  seen  it  since  the  day  she  had  accepted  his  suit. 

Knowing  from  his  mother  what  his  father  had  said  to  his 
prejudice,  he  thought  within  himself,  “After  all,  the  poor  girl 
loves  me  better  than  I  thought.  She  is  sensible  and  enlight¬ 
ened  ;  she  cannot  pretend  to  dictate  an  opinion  to  a  man 
like  me.” 

He  approached  with  a  complacent  self-assured  mien,  and 
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took  her  hand,  which  she  yielded  to  him  quietly,  leading 
her  to  one  of  the  few  remaining  chairs,  and  seating  himself 
beside  her. 

“  Dear  Isaura,”  he  said,  talking  rapidly  all  the  while  he 
performed  this  ceremony,  “  I  need  not  assure  you  of  my  utter 
ignorance  of  the  state  to  which  the  imbecility  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  cowardice,  or  rather  the  treachery,  of  our  generals, 
has  reduced  you.  I  only  heard  of  it  late  last  night  from  my 
mother.  I  hasten  to  claim  my  right  to  share  with  you  the  humble 
resources  which  I  have  saved  by  the  intellectual  labours  that 
have  absorbed  all  such  moments  as  my  military  drudgeries  left 
to  the  talents  which,  even  at  such  a  moment,  paralysing  minds 
less  energetic,  have  sustained  me:” — and  therewith  he  poured 
several  pieces  of  gold  and  silver  on  the  table  beside  her 
chair. 

“  Gustave,”  then  said  Isaura,  “  I  am  well  pleased  that  you  thus 
prove  that  I  was  not  mistaken  when  I  thought  and  said  that, 
despite  all  appearances,  all  errors,  your  heart  was  good.  Oh,  do 
but  follow  its  true  impulses,  and - ” 

“  Its  impulses  lead  me  ever  to  thy  feet,”  interrupted  Gustave, 
with  a  fervour  which  sounded  somewhat  theatrical  and  hollow. 

The  girl  smiled,  not  bitterly,  not  mockingly ;  but  Gustave  did 
not  like  the  smile. 

“  Poor  Gustave,”  she  said,  with  a  melancholy  pathos  in  her  soft 
voice,  “do  jmu  not  understand  that  the  time  has  come  when  such 
commonplace  compliments  ill  suit  our  altered  positions  to  each 
other?  Nay,  listen  to  me  patiently;  and  let  not  my  words 
in  this  last  interview  pain  you  to  recall.  If  either  of  us  be 
to  blame  in  the  engagement  hastily  contracted,  it  is  I.  Gustave, 
when  you,  exaggerating  in  your  imagination  the  nature  of  your 
sentiments  for  me,  said  with  such  earnestness  that  on  my 
consent  to  our  union  depended  your  health,  your  life,  your 
career ;  that  if  I  withheld  that  consent  you  were  lost,  and 
in  despair  would  seek  distraction  from  thought  in  all  from 
which  your  friends,  your  mother,  the  duties  imposed  upon 
Genius  for  the  good  of  Man  to  the  ends  of  God,  should 
withhold  and  save  you — when  you  said  all  this,  and  I  believed 
it,  I  felt,  as  if  Heaven  commanded  me  not  to  desert  the  soul 
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which  appealed  to  me  in  the  crisis  of  its  struggle  and  peril, 
Gustave,  I  repent ;  I  was  to  blame." 

“  How  to  blame  ?  ” 

“  I  overrated  my  power  over  your  heart :  I  overrated  still 
more,  perhaps,  my  power  over  my  own.” 

“Ah,  your  own  1  I  understand  now.  You  did  not  love 
me?” 

“  I  never  said  that  I  loved  you  in  the  sense  in  which  you  use 
the  word,  I  told  you  that  the  love  which  you  have  described 
in  your  verse,  and  which,”  she  added,  falteringly,  with  heightened 
colour  and  with  hands  tightly  clasped,  “  I  have  conceived 
possible  in  my  dreams,  it  was  not  mine  to  give.  You  declared 
you  were  satisfied  with  such  affection  as  I  could  bestow.  Hush  I 
let  me  go  on.  You  said  that  affection  would  increase,  would 
become  love,  in  proportion  as  I  knew  you  more.  It  has  not 
done  so.  Nay,  it  passed  away ;  even  before  this  time  of  trial 
and  ol  grief,  I  became  aware  how  different  from  the  love 
you  professed  was  the  neglect  which  needs  no  excuse,  for  it 
did  not  pain  me.” 

“You  are  cruel  indeed,  Mademoiselle.** 

“No,  indeed,  I  am  kind.  I  wish  you  to  feel  no  pang  at 
our  parting.  Truly  I  had  resolved,  when  the  siege  terminated, 
and  the  time  to  speak  frankly  of  our  engagement  came,  to 
tell  you  that  I  shrank  from  the  thought  of  a  union  between 
us  ;  and  that  it  was  for  the  happiness  of  both  that  our  promises 
should  be  mutually  cancelled.  The  moment  has  come  sooner 
than  I  thought.  Even  had  I  loved  you,  Gustave,  as  deeply 
as — as  well  as  the  beings  of  Romance  love,  I  would  not  dare 
to  wed  one  who  calls  upon  mortals  to  deny  God,  demolish  His 
altars,  treat  His  worship  as  a  crime.  No  ;  I  would  sooner 
die  of  a  broken  heart,  that  I  might  the  sooner  be  one  of  those 
souls  privileged  to  pray  the  Divine  Intercessor  for  merciful  light 
on  those  beloved  and  left  dark  on  earth.” 

“  Isaura !  ”  exclaimed  Gustave,  his  mobile  temperament  im¬ 
pressed,  not  by  the  words  of  Isaura,  but  by  the  passionate 
earnestness  with  which  they  were  uttered,  and  by  the  exquisite 
spiritual  beauty  which  her  face  took  from  the  combined  sweet¬ 
ness  and  fervour  of  its  devout  expression, — “  Isaura,  I  merit 
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your  censure,  your  sentence  of  condemnation  ;  but  do  not  ask 
me  to  give  back  your  plighted  troth.  I  have  not  the  strength 
to  do  so.  More  than  ever,  more  than  when  first  pledged 
to  me,  I  need  the  aid,  the  companionship,  of  my  guardian  " 
angel.  You  were  that  to  me  once;  abandon  me  not  now. 
In  these  terrible  times  of  revolution,  excitable  natures  catch 
madness  from  each  other.  A  writer  in  the  heat  of  his  passion 
says  much  that  he  does  not  mean  to  be  literally  taken,  which 
in  cooler  moments  he  repents  and  retracts.  Consider,  too,  the 
pressure  of  want,  of  hunger.  It  is  the  opinions  that  you  so 
condemn  which  alone  at  this  moment  supply  bread  to  the 
writer.  But  say  you  will  yet  pardon  me, — yet  give  me  trial 
if  I  offend  no  more — if  I  withdraw  my  aid  to  any  attacks 
on  your  views,  your  religion — if  I  say,  ‘  Thy  God  shall  be  my 
God,  and  thy  people  shall  be  my  people.’  ” 

“  Alas !  ”  said  Isaura,  softly,  “  ask  thyself  if  those  be  words 
which  I  can  believe  again.  Hush!”  she  continued,  checking 
his  answer  with  a  more  kindling  countenance  and  more  im¬ 
passioned  voice.  “  Are  they,  after  all,  the  words  that  man 
should  address  to  woman  ?  Is  it  on  the  strength  of  Woman 
that  Man  should  rely  ?  Is  it  to  her  that  he  should  say, 
‘Dictate  my  opinions  on  all  that  belongs  to  the  Mind  of  man; 
change  the  doctrines  that  I  have  thoughtfully  formed  and 
honestly  advocate;  teach  me  how  to  act  on  earth,  clear  all  my 
doubts  as  to  my  hopes  of  heaven  ’  ?  No,  Gustave  ;  in  this  task 
man  never  should  repose  on  woman.  Thou  art  honest  at  this 
moment,  my  poor  friend ;  but  could  I  believe  thee  to-day, 
thou  wouldst  laugh  to-morrow  at  what  woman  can  be  made 
to  believe.” 

Stung  to  the  quick  by  the  truth  of  Isaura’s  accusation,  Gustave 
exclaimed  with  vehemence — “  All  that  thou  sayest  is  false,  and 
thou  knowest  it.  The  influence  of  woman  on  man  for  good  or 
for  evil  defies  reasoning.  It  does  mould  his  deeds  on  earth  ;  it 
does  either  make  or  mar  all  that  future  which  lies  between  his 
life  and  his  gravestone,  and  of  whatsoever  may  lie  beyond  the 
grave.  Give  me  up  now,  and  thou  art  responsible  for  me,  for 
all  I  do,  it  may  be  against  all  that  thou  deemest  holy.  Keep 
thy  troth  vet  awhile,  and  test  me.  If  I  come  to  thee  showing 
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how  I  could  have  injured,  and  how  for  thy  dear  sake  I  have 
spared,  nay,  aided,  all  that  thou  dost  believe  and  reverence, 
then  wilt  thou  dare  to  say,  ‘  Go  thy  ways  alone — I  forsake 
thee ! '  ” 

Isaura  turned  aside  her  face,  but  she  held  out  her  hand — it  was 
as  cold  as  death.  He  knew  that  she  had  so  far  yielded,  and  his 
vanity  exulted  :  he  smiled  in  secret  triumph  as  he  pressed  his  kiss 
on  that  icy  hand  and  was  gone. 

“  This  is  duty — it  must  be  duty,”  said  Isaura  to  herself.  “  But 
where  is  the  buoyant  delight  that  belongs  to  a  duty  achieved  ? — - 
where?  oh  where?  ”  And  then  she  stole  with  drooping  head  and 
heavy  step  into  her  own  room,  fell  on  her  knees  and  prayed. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

In  vain  persons,  be  they  male  or  female,  there  is  a  complacent 
self-satisfaction  in  any  momentary  personal  success,  however 
little  that  success  may  conduce  to — nay,  however  much  it  may 
militate  against — the  objects  to  which  their  vanity  itself  devotes 
its  more  permanent  desires.  A  vain  woman  may  be  very 

anxious  to  win  A - ,  the  magnificent,  as  a  partner  for  life,  and 

yet  feel  a  certain  triumph  when  a  glance  of  her  eye  has  made 
an  evening’s  conquest  of  the  pitiful  B — — ,  although  by  that 

achievement  she  incurs  the  imminent  hazard  of  losing  A - 

altogether.  So,  when  Gustave  Rameau  quitted  Isaura,  his  first 
feeling  was  that  of  triumph.  His  eloquence  had  subdued  her 
will ;  she  had  not  finally  discarded  him.  But  as  he  wandered 
abstractedly  in  the  biting  air,  his  self-complacency  was  succeeded 
by  mortification  and  discontent.  He  felt  that  he  had  committed 
himself  to  promises  which  he  was  by  no  means  prepared  to 
keep.  True,  the  promises  were  vague  in  words ;  but  in  sub¬ 
stance  they  were  perfectly  clear — “  to  spare,  nay,  to  aid  all 
that  Isaura  esteemed  and  reverenced.”  How  was  this  possible 
to  him  ?  How  could  he  suddenly  change  the  whole  character 
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of  his  writings  ? — how  become  the  defender  of  marriage  and 
property,  of  church  and  religion  ? — how  proclaim  himself  so 
utter  an  apostate  ?  If  he  did,  how  become  a  leader  of  the 
fresh  revolution?  how  escape  being  its  victim?  Cease  to 
write  altogether  ?  But  then  how  live  ?  His  pen  was  his  sole 
subsistence,  save  30  sous  a-day  as  a  National  Guard — 30  sous 
a-day  to  him  who,  in  order  to  be  Sybarite  in  tastes,  was  Spartan 
in  doctrine.  Nothing  better  just  at  that  moment  than  Spartan 
doctrine — “  Live  on  black  broth  and  fight  the  enemy.”  And 
the  journalists  in  vogue  so  thrived  upon  that  patriotic  sentiment, 
that  they  were  the  last  persons  compelled  to  drink  the  black 
broth  or  to  fight  the  enemy. 

“  Those  women  are  such  idiots  when  they  meddle  in  politics,” 
grumbled  between  his  teeth  the  enthusiastic  advocate  of  Woman’s 
Rights  on  all  matters  of  love.  “  And,”  he  continued,  soliloquising, 
“  it  is  not  as  if  the  girl  had  any  large  or  decent  dot ;  it  is  not  as 
if  she  said,  ‘  In  return  for  the  sacrifice  of  your  popularity,  your 
prospects,  your  opinions,  I  give  you  not  only  a  devoted  heart, 
but  an  excellent  table  and  a  capital  fire  and  plenty  of  pocket- 
money.’  Sacrebleu !  when  I  think  of  that  frozen  salon,  and 
possibly  the  leg  of  a  mouse  for  dinner,  and  a  virtuous  homily  by 
way  of  grace,  the  prospect  is  not  alluring  ;  and  the  girl  herself 
is  not  so  pretty  as  she  was — grown  very  thin.  Sur  inon  ante, 
I  think  she  asks  too  much — far  more  than  she  is  worth.  No, 
no  ;  I  had  better  have  accepted  her  dismissal.  Elle  n’est  pas 
digne  de  moil ’ 

Just  as  he  arrived  at  that  conclusion,  Gustave  Rameau  felt 
the  touch  of  a  light,  a  soft,  a  warm,  yet  a  firm  hand,  on  his  arm. 
He  turned,  and  beheld  the  face  of  the  woman  whom,  through 
so  many  dreary  weeks,  he  had  sought  to  shun — the  face  of  Julie 
Caumartin.  Julie  was  not,  as  Savarin  had  seen  her,  looking 
pinched  and  wan,  with  faded  robes,  nor,  as  when  met  in  the  cafl 
by  Lemercier,  in  the  faded  robes  of  a  theatre.  Julie  never 
looked  more  beautiful,  more  radiant,  than  she  did  now  ;  and 
there  was  a  wonderful  heartfelt  fondness  in  her  voice  when  she 
cried,  “  Mon  homme  /  mon  homme  !  seal  homme  au  monde  a  mon 
occur ,  Gustave,  c fieri  adorf !  I  have  found  thee — at  last — at 
last  I"  Gustave  gazed  upon  her,  stupefied.  Involuntarily  his 
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eyc  glanced  from  the  freshness  of  bloom  in  her  face  which  the 
intense  cold  of  the  atmosphere  only  seemed  to  heighten  into 
purer  health,  to  her  dress,  which  was  new  and  handsome — black 
— he  did  not  know  that  it  was  mourning — the  cloak  trimmed  with 
costly  sables.  Certainly  it  was  no  mendicant  for  alms  who 
thus  reminded  the  shivering  Adonis  of  the  claims  of  a  pristine 
Venus.  He  stammered  out  her  name — “Julie!” — and  then  he 
stopped. 

“  Oui,  ta  Julie  !  Petit  ingrat !  how  I  have  sought  for  thee  !  how 
I  have  hungered  for  the  sight  of  thee !  That  monster  Savarin ! 
he  would  not  give  me  any  news  of  thee.  That  is  ages  ago.  But 
at  least  Frederic  Lemercier  whom  I  saw  since,  promised  to 
remind  thee  that  I  lived  still.  He  did  not  do  so,  or  I  should 
have  seen  thee — n’est  ce  pas  ?  ” 

“  Certainly,  certainly — only — a hire  amie — you  know  that — that 
— as  I  before  announced  to  thee,  I — I — was  engaged  in  marriage 
— and— and - ” 

“  But  are  you  married  ?” 

“  No,  no.  Hark  !  Take  care — is  not  that  the  hiss  of  an 
obus  ?  ” 

“  What  then  ?  Let  it  come  !  Would  it  might  slay  us  both 
while  my  hand  is  in  thine  !  ” 

“Ah!”  muttered  Gustave,  inwardly,  “what  a  difference! 
This  is  love !  No  preaching  here  !  Elle  est  plus  digue  de  moi 
que  V autre'.' 

“  No,”  he  said,  aloud,  “  I  am  not  married.  Marriage  is  at 
best  a  pitiful  ceremony.  But  if  you  wished  for  news  of  me, 
surely  you  must  have  heard  of  my  effect  as  an  orator  not 
despised  in  the  Salle  Favre.  Since,  I  have  withdrawn  from 
that  arena.  But  as  a  journalist  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have 
had  a  beau  succh.  ” 

“  Doubtless,  doubtless,  my  Gustave,  my  Poet !  Wherever 
thou  art,  thou  must  be  first  among  men.  But,  alas  !  it  is  my 
fault — my  misfortune.  I  have  not  been  in  the  midst  of  a 
world  that  perhaps  rings  of  thy  name.” 

“  Not  my  name.  Prudence  compelled  me  to  conceal  that. 
Still,  Genius  pierces  under  any  name.  You  might  have  dis¬ 
covered  me  under  my  nom  de  plume? 
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“Pardon  me — I  was  always  bite.  Cut,  oh!  for  so  many 
weeks  I  was  so  poor— so  destitute.  I  could  go  nowhere, 
except — don’t  be  ashamed  of  me — except - ” 

“Yes?  Goon.” 

“  Except  where  I  could  get  some  money.  At  first  to  dance 
— you  remember  my  bolero.  Then  I  got  a  better  engagement. 
Do  you  not  remember  that  you  taught  me  to  recite  verses  ? 
Had  it  been  for  myself  alone,  I  might  have  been  contented 
to  starve.  Without  thee,  what  was  life?  But  thou  wilt  re¬ 
collect  Madeleine,  the  old  bonne  who  lived  with  me.  Well, 
she  had  attended  and  cherished  me  since  I  was  so  high — 
lived  with  my  mother.  Mother!  no;  it  seems  that  Madame 
Surville  was  not  my  mother  after  all.  But,  of  course,  I  could 
not  let  my  old  Madeleine  starve;  and  therefore,  with  a  heart 
as  heavy  as  lead,  I  danced  and  declaimed.  My  heart  was 
not  so  heavy  when  I  recited  thy  songs.” 

“  My  songs  !  Pauvre  ange  !”  exclaimed  the  Poet. 

“And  then,  too,  I  thought,  ‘Ah  this  dreadful  siege!  He, 
too,  may  be  poor- — he  may  know  want  and  hunger;’  and  so 
all  I  could  save  from  Madeleine  I  put  into  a  box  for  thee,  in 
case  thou  shouldst  come  back  to  me  some  day.  Mon  komme 
how  could  I  go  to  the  Salle  Favre  ?  How  could  I  read  journals, 
Gustave  ?  But  thou  art  not  married,  Gustave  ?  Parole 
d’honneur  ?  ” 

“  Parole  d'honneur  /  What  does  that  matter  ?  ” 

“Everything!  Ah!  I  am  not  so  mcchante,  so  mauvaise  iite 
as  I  was  some  months  ago.  If  thou  wert  married,  I  should 
say,  ‘Blessed  and  sacred  be  thy  wife !  Forget  me.’  But  as  it 
is,  one  word  more.  Dost  thou  love  the  young  lady,  whoever 
she  be  ?  or  does  she  love  thee  so  well  that  it  would  be  sin  in 
thee  to  talk  trifles  to  Julie?  Speak  as  honestly  as  if  thou 
wert  not  a  poet.” 

“  Honestly,  she  never  said  she  loved  me.  I  never  thought 
she  did.  But,  you  see,  I  was  very  ill,  and  my  parents  and 
friends  and  my  physician  said  that  it  was  right  for  me  to 
arrange  my  life,  and  marry,  and  so  forth.  And  the  girl  had 
money,  and  was  a  good  match.  In  short,  the  thing  was 
settled.  But  oh,  Julie,  she  never  learned  my  songs  by  heart! 
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She  did  not  love  as  thou  didst,  and  still  dost.  And— ah ! 
well— now  that  we  meet  again — now  that  I  look  in  thy  face 

—now  that  I  hear  thy  voice -  No,  I  do  not  love  her  as 

I  loved,  and  might  yet  love,  thee.  But — but - ” 

“  Well,  but  ?  oh,  I  guess.  Thou  seest  me  well  dressed,  no 
longer  dancing  and  declaiming  at  cafe's:  and  thou  thinkest 
that  Julie  has  disgraced  herself?  she  is  unfaithful  ?” 

Gustave  had  not  anticipated  that  frankness,  nor  was  the  idea 
which  it  expressed  uppermost  in  his  mind  when  he  said,  “  but, 

but - ”  There  were  many  buts  all  very  confused,  struggling 

through  his  mind  as  he  spoke.  However,  he  answered  as  a 
Parisian  sceptic,  not  ill-bred,  naturally  would  answer — ■ 

“  My  dear  friend,  my  dear  child  ”  (the  Parisian  is  very  fond 
of  the  word  child  or  enfant  in  addressing  a  woman),  “  I  have 
never  seen  thee  so  beautiful  as  thou  art  now ;  and  when  thou 
tellest  me  that  thou  art  no  longer  poor,  and  the  proof  of  what 
thou  sayest  is  visible  in  the  furs,  which,  alas !  I  cannot  give 
thee,  what  am  I  to  think  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  mon  homme,  mon  homme  !  thou  art  very  spirituel,  and 
that  is  why  I  loved  thee.  I  am  very  bite  and  that  is  excuse 
enough  for  thee  if  thou  couldst  not  love  me.  But  canst  thou 
look  me  in  the  face  and  not  know  that  my  eyes  could  not 
meet  thine  as  they  do,  if  I  had  been  faithless  to  thee  even  in 
a  thought,  when  I  so  boldly  touched  thine  arm  ?  Viens  cites 
moi,  come  and  let  me  explain  all.  Only — only  let  me  repeat, 
if  another  has  rights  over  thee  which  forbid  thee  to  come, 
say  so  kindly,  and  I  will  never  trouble  thee  again.” 

Gustave  had  been  hitherto  walking  slowly  by  the  side  of 
Julie,  amidst  the  distant  boom  of  the  besiegers’  cannon,  while 
the  short  day  began  to  close;  and  along  the  dreary  boulevards 
sauntered  idlers  turning  to  look  at  the  young,  beautiful,  well- 
dressed  woman  who  seemed  in  such  contrast  to  the  capital 
whose  former  luxuries  the  “Ondine”  of  imperial  Paris  repre' 
sented.  He  now  offered  his  arm  to  Julie  ;  and,  quickening 
his  pace,  said,  “The.re  is  no  reason  why  I  should  refuse  to 
attend  thee  home,  and  listen  to  the  explanations  thou  dost 
generously  condescend  to  volunteer," 
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“  Ah,  indeed  !  what  a  difference !  what  a  difference ! n  said 
Gustave  to  himself  when  he  entered  Julie’s  apartment.  In  her 
palmier  days,  when  he  had  first  made  her  acquaintance,  the 
apartment  no  doubt  had  been  infinitely  more  splendid,  more 
abundant  in  silks  and  fringes  and  flowers  and  nicknacks  ;  but 
never  had  it  seemed  so  cheery  and  comfortable  and  home-like 
as  now.  What  a  contrast  to  Isaura’s  dismantled  chilly  salon  ! 
She  drew  him  towards  the  hearth,  on  which,  blazing  though  it 
was,  she  piled  fresh  billets,  seated  him  in  the  easiest  of  easy- 
chairs,  knelt  beside  him,  and  chafed  his  numbed  hands  in  hers ; 
and  as  her  bright  eyes  fixed  tenderly  on  his,  she  looked  so 
young  and  so  innocent!  You  would  not  then  have  called  her 
the  “  Ondine  of  Paris.” 

But  when,  a  little  while  after,  revived  by  the  genial  warmth 
and  moved  by  the  charm  of  her  beauty,  Gustave  passed  his 
arm  round  her  neck  and  sought  to  draw  her  on  his  lap,  she 
slid  from  his  embrace,  shaking  her  head  gently,  and  seated 
herself,  with  a  pretty  air  of  ceremonious  decorum,  at  a  little 
distance. 

Gustave  looked  at  her  amazed. 

“  Causo?is,”  said  she,  gravely  :  “  thou  wouldst  know  why  I  am 
so  well  dressed,  so  comfortably  lodged,  and  I  am  longing  to 
explain  to  thee  all.  Some  days  ago  I  had  just  finished  my 

performance  at  the  Caf6  - ,  and  was  putting  on  my  shawl, 

when  a  tall  Monsieur,  fort  bel  homme ,  with  the  air  of  a  grand 
seigneur ,  entered  the  cafe  and  approaching  me  politely,  said, 
‘  I  think  I  have  the  honour  to  address  Mademoiselle  Julie 
Caumartin?’  ‘That  is  my  name,’  I  said,  surprised;  and, 
looking  at  him  more  intently,  I  recognised  his  face.  He  had 
come  into  the  cafe  a  few  days  before  with  thine  old  acquaintance 
Frederic  Lemercier,  and  stood  by  when  I  asked  Frederic  to 
give  me  news  of  thee.  ‘  Mademoiselle,’  he  continued,  with  a 
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serious  melancholy  smile,  ‘  I  shall  startle  you  when  I  say  that 
I  am  appointed  to  act  as  your  guardian  by  the  last  request 
of  your  mother.’  ‘Of  Madame  Surville?’  *  Madame  Surville 
adopted  you,  but  was  not  your  mother.  We  cannot  talk  at 
ease  here.  Allow  me  to  request  that  you  will  accompany  me 

to  Monsieur  N - ,  the  avout.  It  is  not  very  far  from  this : 

and  by  the  way  I  will  tell  you  some  news  that  may  sadden, 
and  some  news  that  may  rejoice.’ 

“There  was  an  earnestness  in  the  voice  and  look  of  this 
Monsieur  that  impressed  me.  He  did  not  offer  me  his  arm; 
but  I  walked  by  his  side  in  the  direction  he  chose.  As  we 
walked  he  told  me  in  very  few  words  that  my  mother  had 
been  separated  from  her  husband,  and  for  certain  family  reasons 
had  found  it  so  difficult  to  rear  and  provide  for  me  herself, 
that  she  had  accepted  the  offer  of  Madame  Surville  to  adopt 
me  as  her  own  child.  While  he  spoke,  there  came  dimly  back 
to  me  the  remembrance  of  a  lady  who  had  taken  me  from 
my  first  home,  when  I  had  been,  as  I  understood,  at  nurse, 
and  left  me  with  poor  dear  Madame  Surville,  saying,  ‘  This  is 
henceforth  your  mamma.’  I  never  again  saw  that  lady.  It 
seems  that  many  years  afterwards  my  true  mother  desired  to 
regain  me.  Madame  Surville  was  then  dead.  She  failed  to 
trace  me  out,  owing,  alas !  to  my  own  faults  and  change  of 
name.  She  then  entered  a  nunnery,  but  before  doing  so, 
assigned  a  sum  of  ioopoo  francs  to  this  gentleman,  who  was 
distantly  connected  with  her,  with  full  power  to  him  to  take 
it  to  himself,  or  give  it  to  my  use  should  he  discover  me,  at 
his  discretion.  ‘I  ask  you,’  continued  the  Monsieur,  ‘to  go  with 

me  to  Mons.  N - - ’s,  because  the  sum  is  still  in  his  hands. 

He  will  confirm  my  statement.  All  that  I  have  now  to  say 
is  this  :  If  you  accept  my  guardianship,  if  you  obey  implicitly 
my  advice,  I  shall  consider  the  interest  of  this  sum  which  has 

accumulated  since  deposited  with  M.  N -  due  to  you;  and 

the  capital  will  be  your  dot  on  marriage,  if  the  marriage  be 
with  my  consent.’  ” 

Gustave  had  listened  very  attentively,  and  without  inter¬ 
ruption,  until  now ;  when  he  looked  up,  and  said  with  his 
customary  sneer,  “Did  your  Monsieur,  fort  bel  homme ,  you  say, 
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inform  you  of  the  value  of  the  advice,  rather  of  the  commands, 
you  were  implicitly  to  obey  ?” 

“  Yes/’  answered  Julie,  “not  then,  but  later.  Let  me  go  on. 

We  arrived  at  M.  N - ’s,  an  elderly  grave  man.  He  said  that 

all  he  knew  was  that  he  held  the  money  in  trust  for  the  Monsieur 
with  me,  to  be  given  to  him,  with  the  accumulations  of  interest, 
on  the  death  of  the  lady  who  had  deposited  it.  If  that  Monsieur 
had  instructions  how  to  dispose  of  the  money,  they  were  not 
known  to  him.  All  he  had  to  do  was  to  transfer  it  absolutely 
to  him  on  the  proper  certificate  of  the  lady’s  death.  So  you  see, 
Gustave,  that  the  Monsieur  could  have  kept  all  from  me  if  he 
had  liked.” 

“  Your  Monsieur  is  very  generous.  Perhaps  you  will  now  tell 
me  his  name.” 

“  No ;  he  forbids  me  to  do  it  yet.” 

“And  he  took  this  apartment  for  you,  and  gave  you  the 
money  to  buy  that  smart  dress  and  these  furs.  Bah !  mon 
enfant ,  why  try  to  deceive  me  ?  Do  I  not  know  my  Paris  ? 
A  fort  bel  homrne  does  not  make  himself  guardian  to  a  fort  belle 
file  so  young  and  fair  as  Mademoiselle  Julie  Caumartin  without 
certain  considerations  which  shall  be  nameless,  like  himself.” 

Julie’s  eyes  flashed.  “Ah,  Gustave  !  ah,  Monsieur!  ”  she  said, 
half  angrily,  half  plaintively,  “I  see  that  my  guardian  knew  you 
better  than  I  did.  Never  mind  ;  I  will  not  reproach.  Thou 
hast  the  right  to  despise  me.” 

“  Pardon !  I  did  not  mean  to  offend  thee,”  said  Gustave, 
somewhat  disconcerted.  “  But  own  that  thy  story  is  strange ; 
and  this  guardian,  who  knows  me  better  than  thou — does  he 
know  me  at  all  ?  Didst  thou  speak  to  him  of  me  ?  ” 

“How  could  I  help  it?  He  says  that  this  terrible  war,  in 
which  he  takes  an  active  part,  makes  his  life  uncertain  from 
day  to  day.  He  wished  to  complete  the  trust  bequeathed  to 
him  by  seeing  me  safe  in  the  love  of  some  worthy  man  who” 
— she  paused  for  a  moment  with  an  expression  of  compressed 
anguish,  and  then  hurried  on— “  who  would  recognise  what  was 
good  in  me, — would  never  reproach  me  for — for — the  past.  1 
then  said  that  my  heart  was  thine :  I  could  never  marry  any 
one  but  thee.” 
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“Marry  me”  faltered  Gustave — “marry!” 

“And,”  continued  the  girl,  not  heeding  his  interruption,  “he 
said  thou  wert  not  the  husband  he  would  choose  for  me :  that 
thou  wert  not — no,  I  cannot  wound  thee  by  repeating  what  he 
said  unkindly,  unjustly.  lie  bade  me  think  of  thee  no  more. 
I  said  again,  that  is  impossible.” 

“But,”  resumed  Rameau,  with  an  affected  laugh,  “why  think 
of  anything  so  formidable  as  marriage  ?  Thou  lovest  me,  and 

- ”  He  approached  again,  seeking  to  embrace  her.  She 

recoiled.  “  No,  Gustave,  no.  I  have  sworn — sworn  solemnly 
by  the  memory  of  my  lost  mother — that  I  will  never  sin 
again.  I  will  never  be  to  thee  other  than  thy  friend — or  thy 
wife.” 

Before  Gustave  could  reply  to  these  words,  which  took  him 
wholly  by  surprise,  there  was  a  ring  at  the  outer  door,  and  the 
old  bonne  ushered  in  Victor  de  Mauleon.  He  halted  at  the 
threshold,  and  his  brow  contracted. 

“  So  you  have  already  broken  faith  with  me,  Mademoiselle  ?  ” 

“No,  Monsieur,  I  have  not  broken  faith,”  cried  Julie,  passion¬ 
ately.  “  I  told  you  that  I  would  not  seek  to  find  out  Monsieur 
Rameau.  I  did  not  seek,  but  I  met  him  unexpectedly.  I 
owed  to  him  an  explanation.  I  invited  him  here  to  give  that 
explanation.  Without  it,  what  would  he  have  thought  of  me  ? 
Now  he  may  go,  and  I  will  never  admit  him  again  without  your 
sanction.” 

The  Vicomte  turned  his  stern  look  upon  Gustave,  who  though, 
as  we  know,  not  wanting  in  personal  courage,  felt  cowed  by 
his  false  position  ;  and  his  eye  fell,  quailed  before  De  Maul^on’s 
gaze. 

“  Leave  us  for  a  few  minutes  alone,  Mademoiselle,”  said  the 
Vicomte.  “Nay,  Julie,”  he  added,  in  softened  tones,  “fear 
nothing.  I,  too,  owe  explanation — friendly  explanation — to 
M.  Rameau.” 

With  his  habitual  courtesy  towards  women,  he  extended  his 
hand  to  Julie,  and  led  her  from  the  room.  Then,  closing  the 
door,  he  seated  himself,  and  made  a  sign  to  Gustave  to  do 
the  same. 

“Monsieur,”  said  De  Mauleon,  “excuse  me  if  I  detain  you. 
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A  very  few  words  will  suffice  for  our  present  interview.  I  take 
it  for  granted  that  Mademoiselle  has  told  you  that  she  is 
no  child  of  Madame  Surville’s  :  that  her  own  mother  bequeathed 
her  to  my  protection  and  guardianship  with  a  modest  fortune 
which  is  at  my  disposal  to  give  or  withhold.  The  little  I  have 
seen  already  of  Mademoiselle  impresses  me  with  sincere  interest 
in  her  fate.  I  look  with  compassion  on  what  she  may  have  been 
in  the  past ;  I  anticipate  with  hope  what  she  may  be  in  the 
future.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  see  her  in  either  with  my  eyes. 
I  say  frankly  that  it  is  my  intention,  and  I  may  add,  my  resolve, 
that  the  ward  thus  left  to  my  charge  shall  be  henceforth  safe 
from  the  temptations  that  have  seduced  her  poverty,  her 
inexperience,  her  vanity,  if  you  will,  but  have  not  yet  corrupted 
her  heart.  Bref,  I  must  request  you  to  give  me  your  word  of 
honour  that  you  will  hold  no  further  communication  with  her. 
I  can  allow  no  sinister  influence  to  stand  between  her  fate 
and  honour” 

“You  speak  well  and  nobly,  M.  le  Vicomte,”  said  Rameau, 
“and  I  give  the  promise  you  exact.”  He  added,  feelingly, 
“  It  is  true  her  heart  has  never  been  corrupted  :  that  is  good, 
affectionate,  unselfish  as  a  child’s.  J'ai  I'honneur  de  vous  saluer, 
M.  le  Vicomte.” 

He  bowed  with  a  dignity  unusual  to  him,  and  tears  were  in 
his  eyes  as  he  passed  by  De  Mauleon  and  gained  the  anteroom. 
There  a  side-door  suddenly  opened,  and  Julie’s  face,  anxious, 
eager,  looked  forth. 

Gustave  paused:  “Adieu,  Mademoiselle!  Though  we  may 
never  meet  again, — though  our  fates  divide  us, — believe  me  that 
I  shall  ever  cherish  your  memory — and ” 

The  girl  interrupted  him,  impulsively  seizing  his  arm,  and 
looking  him  in  the  face  with  a  wild  fixed  stare. 

“  Hush !  dost  thou  mean  to  say  that  we  are  parted,— parted 
for  ever  ?  ” 

“Alas!”  said  Gustave,  “what  option  is  before  us?  Your 
guardian  rightly  forbids  my  visits ;  and  even  were  I  free  to  offer 
you  my  hand,  you  yourself  say  that  I  am  not  a  suitor  he 
would  approve.” 

Julie  turned  her  eyes  towards  De  Maul6on,  who,  following 
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Gustave  into  the  anteroom,  stood  silent  and  impassive,  leaning 
against  the  wall. 

He  now  understood  and  replied  to  the  pathetic  appeal  in  the 
girl’s  eyes. 

“  My  young  ward,"  he  said,  “  M.  Rameau  expresses  himself 
with  propriety  and  truth.  Suffer  him  to  depart.  He  belongs 
to  the  former  life  ;  reconcile  yourself  to  the  new.” 

He  advanced  to  take  her  hand,  making  a  sign  to  Gustave  to 
depart.  But  as  he  approached  Julie,  she  uttered  a  weak  piteous 
wail,  and  fell  at  his  feet  senseless.  De  Mauleon  raised  and 
carried  her  into  her  room  where  he  left  her  to  the  care  of  the  old 
bonne.  On  re-entering  the  anteroom,  he  found  Gustave  still 
lingering  by  the  outer  door. 

“  You  will  pardon  me,  Monsieur,”  he  said  to  the  Vicomte,  “but 

in  fact  I  feel  so  uneasy,  so  unhappy.  Has  she - ?  You  see, 

you  see  that  there  is  danger  to  her  health,  perhaps  to  her 
reason,  in  so  abrupt  a  separation,  so  cruel  a  rupture  between 
us.  Let  me  call  again,  or  I  may  not  have  strength  to  keep 
my  promise.” 

De  Mauleon  remained  a  few  minutes  musing.  Then  he  said 
in  a  whisper,  “  Come  back  into  the  salon.  Let  us  talk  frankly.” 


CHAPTER  X. 

«M.  RAMEAU,”  said  De  MauHon,  when  the  two  men  had  re¬ 
seated  themselves  in  the  salon ,  “  I  will  honestly  say  that  my  desire 
is  to  rid  myself  as  soon  as  I  can  of  the  trust  of  guardian  to  this 
young  lady.  Playing  as  I  do  with  fortune,  my  only  stake 
against  her  favours  is  my  life.  I  feel  as  if  it  were  my  duty  to  see 
that  Mademoiselle  is  not  left  alone  and  friendless  in  the  world 
at  my  decease.  I  have  in  my  mind  for  her  a  husband  that  I 
think  in  every  way  suitable  :  a  handsome  and  brave  young  fellow 
in  my  battalion,  of  respe 'table  birth,  without  any  living  relations 
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to  consult  as  to  his  choice.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  if  Julie 
married  him,  she  need  never  fear  a  reproach  as  to  her  ante¬ 
cedents.  Her  dot  would  suffice  to  enable  him  to  realise  his  own 
wish  of  a  country  town  in  Normandy.  And  in  that  station,  Paris 
and  its  temptations  would  soon  pass  from  the  poor  child’s 
thoughts,  as  an  evil  dream.  But  I  cannot  dispose  of  her  hand 
without  her  own  consent;  and  if  she  is  to  be  reasoned  out  ot  her 
fancy  for  you,  I  have  no  time  to  devote  to  the  task.  I  come  to 
the  point,  You  are  not  the  man  I  would  choose  for  her  husband. 
But,  evidently,  you  are  the  man  she  would  choose.  Are  you 
disposed  to  marry  her?  You  hesitate,  very  naturally  ;  I  have 
no  right  to  demand  an  immediate  answer  to  a  question  so 
serious.  Perhaps  you  will  think  over  it,  and  let  me  know  in 
a  day  or  two  ?  I  take  it  for  granted  that  if  you  were,  as  I  heard, 
engaged  before  the  siege  to  marry  the  Sinogra  Cicogna,  that 
engagement  is  annulled  ?” 

“Why  take  it  for  granted?”  asked  Gu  tave,  perplexed. 

“  Simply  because  I  find  you  here.  Nay,  spare  explanations 
and  excuses.  I  quite  understand  that  you  were  invited  to  come. 
But  a  man  solemnly  betrothed  to  a  demoiselle  like  the  Signora, 
Cicogna,  in  a  time  of  such  dire  calamity  and  peril,  could  scarcely 
allow  himself  to  be  tempted  to  accept  the  invitation  of  one  so 
beautiful,  and  so  warmly  attached  to  him,  as  is  Mademoiselle 
Julie;  and  on  witnessing  the  passionate  strength  of  that  attach¬ 
ment,  say  that  he  cannot  keep  a  promise  not  to  repeat  his  visits. 
But  if  I  mistake,  and  you  are  still  betrothed  to  the  Signorina,  of 
course  all  discussion  is  at  an  end.” 

Gustave  hung  his  head  in  some  shame,  and  in  much  bewildered 
doubt. 

The  practised  observer  of  men’s  characters,  and  of  shifting 
phases  of  mind,  glanced  at  the  poor  poet’s  perturbed  counte¬ 
nance  with  a  half-smile  of  disdain. 

“  It  is  for  you  to  judge  how  far  the  very  love  to  you  so 
ingenuously  evinced  by  my  ward — how  far  the  reasons  against 
marriage  with  one  whose  antecedents  expose  her  to  reproach — 
should  influence  one  of  your  advanced  opinions  upon  social  ties. 
Such  reasons  do  not  appear  to  have  with  artists  the  same  weight 
they  have  with  the  botirgeoisie.  I  h^ve  but  to  add  that  the 
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husband  of  Julie  will  receive  with  her  hand  a  dot  of  nearly 
120,000  francs  ;  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  that  fortune 
will  be  increased  —  how  much,  I  cannot  guess  —  when  the 
cessation  of  the  siege  will  allow  communication  with  England. 
One  word  more.  I  should  wish  to  rank  the  husband  of  my 
ward  in  the  number  of  my  friends.  If  he  did  not  oppose  the 
political  opinions  with  which  I  identify  my  own  career,  I  should 
be  pleased  to  make  any  rise  in  the  world  achieved  by  me  assist 
to  the  raising  of  himself.  But  my  opinions,  as  during  the  time 
we  were  brought  together  you  were  made  aware,  are  those  of  a 
practical  man  of  the  world,  and  have  nothing  in  common  with 
Communists,  Socialists,  Internationalists,  or  whatever  sect  would 
place  the  aged  societies  of  Europe  in  Medea’s  caldron  of  youth. 
At  a  moment  like  the  present,  fanatics  and  dreamers  so  abound 
that  the  number  of  such  sinners  will  necessitate  a  general  amnesty 
when  order  is  restored.  What  a  poet  so  young  as  you  may 
have  written  or  said  at  such  a  time  will  be  readily  forgotten 
and  forgiven  a  year  or  two  hence,  provided  he  does  not  put  his 
notions  into  violent  action.  But  if  you  choose  to  persevere  in 
the  views  you  now  advocate,  so  be  it.  They  will  not  make  poor 
Julie  less  a  believer  in  your  wisdom  and  genius.  Only  they  will 
separate  you  from  me,  and  a  day  may  come  when  I  should  have 
the  painful  duty  of  ordering  you  to  be  shot — DU  meliora.  Think 
over  all  I  have  thus  frankly  said.  Give  me  your  answer  within 
forty-eight  hours ;  and  meanwhile  hold  no  communication  with 
my  ward.  I  have  the  honour  to  wish  you  good-day.” 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  short  grim  day  was  closing  when  Gustave,  quitting 
Julie’s  apartment,  again  found  himself  in  the  streets.  His 
thoughts  were  troubled  and  confused.  He  was  the  more 
affected  by  Julie’s  impassioned  love  for  him,  by  the  contrast 
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with  Isaura's  words  and  manner  in  their  recent  interview. 
His  own  ancient  fancy  for  the  “Ondine  of  Paris”  became 
revived  by  the  difficulties  between  their  ancient  intercourse 
which  her  unexpected  scruples  and  De  Maul&m’s  guardianship 
interposed.  A  witty  writer  thus  defines  une  passion,  "  une 
caprice  infiammd  par  des  obstacles’ ’  In  the  ordinary  times 
of  peace,  Gustave,  handsome,  aspiring  to  reputable  position 
in  the  beau  monde ,  would  not  have  admitted  any  considerations 
to  compromise  his  station  by  marriage  with  a  figurante.  But 
now  the  wild  political  doctrines  he  had  embraced  separated  his 
ambition  from  that  beau  monde,  and  combined  it  with  ascen¬ 
dency  over  the  revolutionists  of  the  populace — a  direction 
which  he  must  abandon  if  he  continued  his  suit  to  Isaura 
Then,  too,  the  immediate  possession  of  Julie’s  dot  was  not 
without  temptation  to  a  man  who  was  so  fond  of  his  personal 
comforts,  and  who  did  not  see  where  to  turn  for  a  dinner,  if 
obedient  to  Isaura’s  “  prejudices,”  he  abandoned  his  profits  as 
a  writer  in  the  revolutionary  press.  The  inducements  for 
withdrawal  from  the  cause  he  had  espoused,  held  out  to  him 
with  so  haughty  a  coldness  by  De  Maul^on,  were  not  wholly 
without  force,  though  they  irritated  his  self-esteem.  He  was 
dimly  aware  of  the  Vicomte’s  masculine  talents  for  public 
life ;  and  the  high  reputation  he  had  already  acquired  among 
military  authorities,  and  even  among  experienced  and  thoughtful 
civilians,  had  weight  upon  Gustave’s  impressionable  tempera¬ 
ment.  But  though  De  Maul6on’s  implied  advice  here  coincided 
in  much  with  the  tacit  compact  he  had  made  with  Isaura,  it 
alienated  him  more  from  Isaura  herself,  for  Isaura  did  not 
bring  to  him  the  fortune  which  would  enable  him  to  suspend 
his  lucubrations,  watch  the  turn  of  events,  and  live  at  ease 
in  the  meanwhile  ;  and  the  dot  to  be  received  with  De  Mauldon’s 
ward  had  those  advantages. 

While  thus  meditating  Gustave  turned  into  one  of  the  cantines 
still  open,  to  brighten  his  intellect  with  a  petit  verre,  and  there  he 
found  the  two  colleagues  in  the  extinct  Council  of  Ten,  Paul 
Grimm  and  Edgar  Ferrier.  With  the  last  of  these  revolutionists 
Gustave  had  become  intimately  lid.  They  wrote  in  the  same 
journal,  and  he  willingly  accepted  a  distraction  from  his  self- 
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conflict  which  Edgar  offered  him  in  a  dinner  at  the  Cate 
Riche,  which  still  offered  its  hospitalities  at  no  exorbitant 
price.  At  this  repast,  as  the  drink  circulated,  Gustave  waxed 
confidential.  He  longed,  poor  youth,  for  an  adviser.  Could 
he  marry  a  girl  who  had  been  a  ballet-dancer,  and  who  had 
come  into  an  unexpected  heritage  ?  “  Est  tu  fou  d'en  douter  ?  ” 

cried  Edgar.  “What  a  sublime  occasion  to  manifest  thy  scorn 
of  the  miserable  banalites  of  the  bourgeoisie !  It  will  but 
increase  thy  moral  power  over  the  people.  And  then  think 
of  the  money.  What  an  aid  to  the  cause !  What  a  capital 
for  the  launch  ! — journal  all  thine  own !  Besides,  when  our 
principles  triumph — as  triumph  they  must — what  would  be 
marriage  but  a  brief  and  futile  ceremony,  to  be  broken  the 
moment  thou  hast  cause  to  complain  of  thy  wife  or  chafe  at 
the  bond  ?  Only  get  the  dot  into  thine  own  hands.  L' amour 
passe — reste  la  cassette.  ” 

Though  there  was  enough  of  good  in  the  son  of  Madame 
Rameau  to  revolt  at  the  precise  words  in  which  the  counsel 
was  given,  still,  as  the  fumes  of  the  punch  yet  more  addled 
his  brains,  the  counsel  itself  was  acceptable ;  and  in  that  sort 
of  maddened  fury  which  intoxication  produces  in  some  excitable 
temperaments,  as  Gustave  reeled  home  that  night  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  stouter  Edgar  Ferrier,  he  insisted  on  going  out 
of  his  way  to  pass  the  house  in  which  Isaura  lived,  and, 
pausing  under  her  window,  gasped  out  some  verses  of  a  wild 
song,  then  much  in  vogue  among  the  votaries  of  Felix  Pyat, 
in  which  everything  that  existent  society  deems  sacred  was 
reviled  in  the  grossest  ribaldry.  Happily  Isaura’s  ear  heard 
it  not.  The  girl  was  kneeling  by  her  bedside  absorbed  in 
prayer. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

TlIREE  days  after  the  evening  thus  spent  by  Gustave  Rameau, 
Isaura  was  startled  by  a  visit  from  M.  de  Mauleon.  She  had  not 
seen  him  since  the  commencement  of  the  siege,  and  she  did  not 
recognise  him  at  first  glance  in  his  military  uniform. 

“  I  trust  you  will  pardon  my  intrusion,  Mademoiselle,”  he  said, 
in  the  low  sweet  voice  habitual  to  him  in  his  gentler  moods, 
“  but  I  thought  it  became  me  to  announce  to  you  the  decease  of 
one  who,  I  fear,  did  not  discharge  with  much  kindness  the  duties 
her  connection  with  you  imposed.  Your  father’s  second  wife,  after¬ 
wards  Madame  Selby,  is  no  more.  She  died  some  days  since  in 
a  convent  to  which  she  had  retired.” 

Isaura  had  no  cause  to  mourn  the  dead,  but  she  felt  a  shock 
in  the  suddenness  of  this  information ;  and  in  that  sweet  spirit 
of  womanly  compassion  which  entered  so  largely  into  her 
character,  and  made  a  part  of  her  genius  itself,  she  murmured 
tearfully,  “The  poor  Signora!  Why  could  I  not  have  been 
with  her  in  illness  ?  She  might  then  have  learned  to  love 
me.  And  she  died  in  a  convent,  you  say  ?  Ah,  her  religion 
was  then  sincere  !  Her  end  was  peaceful  ?” 

“  Let  us  not  doubt  that,  Mademoiselle.  Certainly  she  lived 
to  regret  'any  former  errors,  and  her  last  thought  was  directed 
towards  such  atonement  as  might  be  in  her  power.  And  it 
is  that  desire  of  atonement  which  now  strangely  mixes  me 
up,  Mademoiselle  in  your  destinies.  In  that  desire  for  atone¬ 
ment,  she  left  to  my  charge,  as  a  kinsman  distant  indeed, 
but  still,  perhaps,  the  nearest  with  whom  she  was  personally 
acquainted — a  young  ward.  In  accepting  that  trust,  I  find 
myself  strangely  compelled  to  hazard  the  risk  of  offending 
you.” 

“  Offending  me  ?  How  ?  Pray  speak  openly.” 

“  In  so  doing,  I  must  utter  the  name  of  Gustave  Rameau.* 

Isaura  turned  pale  and  recoiled,  but  she  did  not  speak. 

“  Did  he  inform  me  rightly  that,  in  the  last  interview  with 
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him  three  days  ago,  you  expressed  a  strong  desire  that  the 
engagement  between  him  and  yourself  should  cease  ;  and  that 
you  only,  and  with  reluctance,  suspended  your  rejection  of 
the  suit  he  had  pressed  on  you,  in  consequence  of  his  entreaties, 
and  of  certain  assurances  as  to  the  changed  direction  of  the 
talents  of  which  we  will  assume  that  he  is  possessed  ?” 

“Well,  well,  Monsieur,”  exclaimed  Isaura,  her  whole  face 
brightening;  “and  you  come  on  the  part  of  Gustave  Rameau 
to  say  that  on  reflection  he  does  not  hold  me  to  our  engagement 
— that  in  honour  and  in  conscience  I  am  free  ?  ” 

“I  see,”  answered  De  Mauleon,  smiling,  “that  I  am  pardoned 
already.  It  would  not  pain  you  if  such  were  my  instructions 
in  the  embassy  I  undertake?” 

“  Pain  me  ?  No.  But  r-” 

“  But  what  ?  ” 

“  Must  he  persist  in  a  course  which  will  break  his  mother’s 
heart,  and  make  his  father  deplore  the  hour  that  he  was  born  ? 
Have  you  influence  over  him,  M.  de  Mauldon  ?  If  so,  will  you 
not  exert  it  for  his  good  ?  ” 

“You  interest  yourself  still  in  his  fate,  Mademoiselle?” 

“  How  can  I  do  otherwise  ?  Did  I  not  consent  to  share  it 
when  my  heart  shrank  from  the  thought  of  our  union  ?  And 
now  when,  if  I  understand  you  rightly,  I  am  free,  I  cannot  but 
think  of  what  was  best  in  him.” 

“Alas!  Mademoiselle,  he  is  but  one  of  many — a  spoilt  child 
of  that  Circe,  imperial  Paris.  Everywhere  I  look  around.  I  see 
but  corruption.  It  was  hidden  by  the  halo  which  corruption 
jtself  engenders.  The  halo  is  gone,  the  corruption  is  visible. 
Where  is  the  old  French  manhood  ?  Banished  from  the  heart, 
it  comes  out  only  at  the  tongue.  Were  our  deeds  like  our 
words,  Prussia  would  beg  on  her  knee  to  be  a  province  of 
France  Gustave  is  the  fit  poet  for  this  generation.  Vanity 
— desire  to  be  known  for  something,  no  matter  what,  no  matter 
by  whom — that  is  the  Parisian’s  leading  motive  power  -orator, 
soldier,  poet,  all  alike.  Utterers  of  fine  phrases;  despising 
knowledge,  and  toil,  and  discipline;  railing  against  the  Germans 
as  barbarians,  against  their  generals  as  traitors  ;  against  God  for 
not  taking  iheir  part.  What  can  be  done  to  weld  this  mass  of 
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hollow  bubbles  into  the  solid  form  of  a  nation — the  nation  it 
affects  to  be  ?  What  generation  can  be  born  out  of  the  un¬ 
manly  race,  inebriate  with  brag  and  absinthe  ?  Forgive  me 
this  tirade;  I  have  been  reviewing  the  battalion  I  command. 
As  for  Gustave  Rameau, — if  we  survive  the  siege,  and  see  once 
more  a  Government  that  can  enforce  order,  and  a  public  that 
will  refuse  renown  for  balderdash, — I  should  not  be  surprised 
if  Gustave  Rameau  were  among  the  prettiest  imitators  of 
Lamartine’s  early  Meditations.  Had  he  been  born  under 
Louis  XIV.  how  loyal  he  would  have  been!  What  sacred 
tragedies  in  the  style  of  Athalie  he  would  have  written,  in  the 
hope  of  an  audience  at  Versailles !  But  I  detain  you  from  the 
letter  I  was  charged  to  deliver  you.  I  have  done  so  purposely, 
that  I  might  convince  myself  that  you  welcome  that  release 
which  your  too  delicate  sense  of  honour  shrank  too  long  from 
demanding.” 

Here  he  took  forth  and  placed  a  letter  in  Isaura’s  hand  ;  and, 
as  if  to  allow  her  to  read  it  unobserved,  retired  to  the  window 
recess. 

Isaura  glanced  over  the  letter.  It  ran  thus  : — 

“  I  feel  that  it  was  only  to  your  compassion  that  I  owed  your 
consent  to  my  suit.  Could  I  have  doubted  that  before,  your 
words  when  we  last  met  sufficed  to  convince  me.  In  rny  selfish 
pain  at  the  moment,  I  committed  a  great  wrong.  I  would  have 
held  you  bound  to  a  promise  from  which  you  desired  to  be  free. 
Grant  me  pardon  for  that;  and  for  all  the  faults  by  which  I  have 
offended  you.  In  cancelling  our  engagement,  let  me  hope  that 
I  may  rejoice  in  your  friendship,  your  remembrance  of  me,  some 
gentle  and  kindly  thought.  My  life  may  henceforth  pass  out 
of  contact  with  yours ;  but  you  will  ever  dwell  in  my  heart,  an 
image  pure  and  holy  as  the  saints  in  whom  you  may  well  believe 
— they  are  of  your  own  kindred.” 

“May  I  convey  to  Gustave  Rameau  any  verbal  reply  to  his 
letter?”  asked  De  Maul^on  turning  as  she  replaced  the  letter 
on  the  table. 

“Only  my  wishes  for  his  welfare.  It  might  wound  him  if  1 
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added,  my  gratitude  for  the  generous  manner  in.  which  he  has 
interpreted  my  heart,  and  acceded  to  its  desires.” 

“  Mademoiselle,  accept  my  congratulations.  My  condolences 
are  for  the  poor  girl  left  to  my  guardianship.  Unhappily  she 
loves  this  man  ;  and  there  are  reasons  why  I  cannot  withhold  my 
consent  to  her  union  with  him,  should  he  demand  it,  now  that, 
in  the  letter  remitted  to  you,  he  has  accepted  your  dismissal. 
If  I  can  keep  him  out  of  all  the  follies  and  all  the  evils  into 
which  he  suffers  his  vanity  to  mislead  his  reason,  I  will  do  so  ; — 
would  I  might  say,  only  in  compliance  with  your  compassionate 
injunctions.  But  henceforth  the  infatuation  of  my  ward  compels 
me  to  take  some  interest  in  his  career.  Adieu,  Mademoiselle  1 
I  have  no  fear  for  your  happiness  now.” 

Left  alone,  Isaura  stood  as  one  transfigured.  All  the  bloom 
of  her  youth  seemed  suddenly  restored.  Round  her  red  lips  the 
dimples  opened,  countless  mirrors  of  one  happy  smile.  “  I  am 
free,  I  am  free,”  she  murmured — “joy,  joy!”  and  she  passed 
from  the  room  to  seek  the  Venosta,  singing  clear,  singing  loud, 
as  a  bird  that  escapes  from  the  cage  and  warbles  to  the  heaven 
it  regains  the  blissful  tale  of  its  release. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

In  proportion  to  the  nearer  roar  of  the  besiegers’  cannon,  and 
the  sharper  gripe  of  famine  within  the  walls,  the  Parisians  seemed 
to  increase  their  scorn  for  the  skill  of  the  enemy,  and  their  faith 
in  the  sanctity  of  the  capital.  All  false  news  was  believed  as 
truth  ;  all  truthful  news  abhorred  as  falsehood.  Listen  to  the 
groups  round  the  cafts.  “  The  Prussian  funds  have  fallen  three 
per  cent,  at  Berlin,”  says  a  threadbare  ghost  of  the  Bourse  (he 
had  been  a  clerk  of  Louvier’s).  “Ay,”  cries  a  National  Guard, 
“read  extracts  from  La  Libertl \  The  barbarians  are  in  despair. 
Nancy  is  threatened,  Belfort  is  freed.  Bourbaki  is  invading 
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Baden.  Our  fleets  are  pointing  their  cannon  upon  Hamburg. 
Their  country  endangered,  their  retreat  cut  off,  the  sole  hope  of 
Bismarck  and  his  trembling  legions  is  to  find  a  refuge  in  Paris. 
The  increasing  fury  of  the  bombardment  is  a  proof  of  their 
despair.” 

“In  that  case,”  whispered  Savarin  to  De  Breze,  “suppose  we 
send  a  flag  of  truce  to  Versailles  with  a  message  from  Trochu 
that,  on  disgorging  their  conquests,  ceding  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  and  paying  the  expenses  of  the  war,  Paris,  ever 
magnanimous  to  the  vanquished,  will  allow  the  Prussians 
to  retire.” 

“  The  Prussians  !  Retire  !  ”  cried  Edgar  Ferrier,  catching  the 
last  word  and  glancing  fiercely  at  Savarin.  “  What  Prussian 
spy  have  we  among  us  ?  Not  one  of  the  barbarians  shall  escape. 
We  have  but  to  dismiss  the  traitors  who  have  usurped  the 
government,  proclaim  the  Commune,  and  the  rights  of  labour, 
and  we  give  birth  to  a  Hercules  that  even  in  its  cradle  can 
strangle  the  vipers.” 

Edgar  Ferrier  was  the  sole  member  of  his  political  party 
among  the  group  which  he  thus  addressed  ;  but  such  was  the 
terror  which  the  Communists  already  began  to  inspire  among 
the  bourgeoisie  that  no  one  volunteer  'd  a  reply.  Savarin  linked 
his  arm  in  De  Brez^’s,  and  prudently  drew  him  off. 

“  I  suspect,”  said  the  former,  “  that  we  shall  soon  have  worse 
calamities  to  endure  than  the  Prussian  obits  and  the  black  loaf. 
The  Communists  will  have  their  day.” 

“I  shall  be  in  my  grave  before  then,”  said  De  Brez£,  in  hollow 
accents,  “  It  is  twenty-four  hours  since  I  spent  my  last  fifty 
sous  on  the  purchase  of  a  rat,  and  I  burnt  the  legs  of  my 
bedstead  for  the  fuel  by  which  that  quadruped  was  roasted.” 

“  E ntre  nous,  my  poor  friend,  I  am  much  in  the  same 
condition,”  said  Savarin,  with  a  ghastly  attempt  at  his  old 
pleasant  laugh.  “  See  how  I  am  shrunken  !  My  wife  would 
be  unfaithful  to  the  Savarin  of  her  dreams  if  she  accepted  a 
kiss  from  the  slender  gallant  you  behold  in  me.  But  I  thought 
you  were  in  the  National  Guard,  and  therefore  had  not  to  vanish 
into  air.” 

“  I  was  a  National  Guard,  but  1  could  not  stand  the  hardships, 
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and  being  above  the  age,  I  obtained  my  exemption.  As  to 
pay,  I  was  then  too  proud  to  claim  my  wage  of  I  franc  25 
centimes.  I  should  not  be  too  proud  now.  Ah,  blessed  be 
Heaven  !  here  comes  Lemercier ;  he  owes  me  a  dinner — he  shall 
pay  it.  Bon  jour ,  my  dear  Frederic!  How  handsome  you 
look  in  your  kepi !  Your  uniform  is  brilliantly  fresh  from  the 
soil  of  powder.  What  a  contrast  to  the  tatterdemalions  of  the 
Line !  ” 

“  I  fear,”'said  Lemercier,  ruefully,  “  that  my  costume  will  not 
look  so  well  a  day  or  two  hence.  I  have  just  had  news  that 
will  no  doubt  seem  very  glorious — in  the  newspapers.  But  then 
newspapers  are  not  subjected  to  cannon-balls.” 

What  do  you  mean  ?  ”  answered  De  Br^ze. 

“  I  met,  as  I  emerged  from  my  apartment  a  few  minutes  ago, 
that  fire-eater,  Victor  de  Mauleon,  who  always  contrives  to  know 
what  passes  at  head-quarters.  He  told  me  that  preparations  are 
being  made  for  a  great  sortie.  Most  probably  the  announcement 
will  appear  in  a  proclamation  to-morrow,  and  our  troops  march 
forth  to-morrow  night.  The  National  Guard  (fools  and  asses 
who  have  been  yelling  out  for  decisive  action)  are  to  have 

their  wish,  and  to  be  placed  in  the  van  of  battle, — amongst 

the  foremost,  the  battalion  in  which  I  am  enrolled.  Should 
this  be  our  last  meeting  on  earth,  say  that  Frederic  Lemerciei 
has  finished  his  part  in  life  with  fclat!’ 

"  Gallant  friend,”  said  De  Br6z6,  feebly  seizing  him  by  the 

arm,  “if  it  be  true  that  thy  mortal  career  is  menaced,  die  as 

thou  hast  lived.  An  honest  man  leaves  no  debt  unpaid.  Thou 
owest  me  a  dinner.” 

“Alas!  ask  of  me  what  is  possible.  I  will  give  thee  three, 
however,  if  I  survive  and  regain  my  rentes.  But  to-day  I  have 
not  even  a  mouse  to  share  with  Fox.” 

“  Fox  lives  then  ?  ”  cried  De  Brizi,  with  sparkling  hungry, 
eyes. 

“Yes.  At  present  he  is  making  the  experiment  how  long  an 
animal  can  live  without  food.” 

“Have  mercy  upon  him,  poor  beast!  Terminate  his  pangs 
by  a  noble  death.  Let  him.  save  thy  friends  and  thyself  from 
Starving.  For  myself  alone  I  do  not  plead ;  I  am  but  an 
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amateur  in  polite  literature.  But  Savarin,  the  illustrious 
Savarin,  —  in  criticism  the  French  Longinus — in  poetry  the 
Parisian  Horace  —  in  social  life  the  genius  of  gaiety  in 
pantaloons,  —  contemplate  his  attenuated  frame !  Shall  he 
perish  for  want  of  food  while  thou  hast  such  superfluity  in 
thy  larder  ?  I  appeal  to  thy  heart,  thy  conscience,  thy 
patriotism.  What,  in  the  eyes  of  France,  are  a  thousand 
Foxes  compared  to  a  single  Savarin  ?  ” 

“  At  this  moment,”  sighed  Savarin,  “  I  could  swallow  anything, 
however  nauseous,  even  thy  flattery,  De  Brezd  But,  my  friend 
Frederic,  thou  goest  into  battle — what  will  become  of  Fox  if 
thou  fall?  Will  he  not  be  devoured  by  strangers?  Surely 
it  were  a  sweeter  thought  to  his  faithful  heart  to  furnish  a 
repast  to  thy  friends  ? — his  virtues  acknowledged,  his  memory 
blest !  ” 

“Thou  dost  look  very  lean,  my  poor  Savarin!  And  how 
hospitable  thou  wert  when  yet  plump!”  said  Frederic,  pathetic¬ 
ally.  “  And  certainly,  if  I  live,  Fox  will  starve  ;  if  I  am  slain, 
Fox  will  be  eaten.  Yet,  poor  Fox,  dear  Fox,  who  lay  on  my 
breast  when  I  was  frostbitten.  No ;  I  have  not  the  heart  to 
order  him  to  the  spit  for  you.  Urge  it  not.” 

“  I  will  save  thee  that  pang,”  cried  De  Brdze.  “  We  are  close 
by  thy  rooms.  Excuse  me  for  a  moment:  I  will  run  in  and 
instruct  thy  bonne.” 


which  no  one  could  have  anticipated  from  his  previous 
languor.  Frederic  would  have  followed,  but  Savarin  clung 
to  him,  whimpering — “  Stay ;  I  shall  fall  like  an  empty  sack, 
without  the  support  of  thine  arm,  young  hero.  Pooh  !  of  course 
De  Br6z6  is  only  joking — a  pleasant  joke.  Hist! — a  secret: 
he  has  moneys,  and  means  to  give  us  once  more  a  dinner  at 
his  own  cost,  pretending  that  we  dine  on  thy  dog.  He  was  1 
planning  this  when  thou  earnest  up.  Let  him  have  his  joke, 
and  we  shall  have  a  festin  de  Balthazar!' 

“Hein!”  said  Frederic,  doubtfully;  “thou  art  sure  he  has  no 
designs  upon  Fox?” 

“  Certainly  not,  except  in  regaling  us.  Donkey  is  not  bad, 
but  it  is  14  francs  a  lb.  A  pullet  is  excellent,  but  it  is  30  francs. 
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Trust  to  De  Br£z6 ;  we  shall  have  donkey  and  pullet,  and  Fox 
shall  feast  upon  the  remains.” 

Before  Frederic  could  reply,  the  two  men  were  jostled  and 
swept  on  by  a  sudden  rush  of  a  noisy  crowd  in  their  rear. 
They  could  but  distinguish  the  words — Glorious  news — victory 
—  Faidherbe — Chanzy.  But  these  words  were  sufficient  to 
induce  them  to  join  willingly  in  the  rush.  They  forgot  their 
hunger ;  they  forgot  Fox.  As  they  were  hurried  on,  they 
learned  that  there  was  a  report  of  a  complete  defeat  of  the 
Prussians  by  Faidherbe  near  Amiens, — of  a  still  more  decided 
one  on  the  Loire  by  Chanzy.  These  generals,  with  armies  flushed 
with  triumph,  were  pressing  on  towards  Paris  to  accelerate  the 
destruction  of  the  hated  Germans.  How  the  report  arose  no 
one  exactly  knew.  All  believed  it,  and  were  making  their 
way  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  to  hear  it  formally  confirmed. 

Alas !  before  they  got  there  they  were  met  by  another  crowd 
returning,  dejected  but  angry.  No  such  news  had  reached  the 
Government.  Chanzy  and  Faidherbe  were  no  doubt  fighting 
bravely,  with  every  probability  of  success ;  but - 

The  Parisian  imagination  required  no  more.  “We  should 
always  be  defeating  the  enemy,”  said  Savarin,  “if  there  were 
not  always  a  but and  his  audience,  who,  had  he  so  expressed 
himself  ten  minutes  before,  would  have  torn  him  to  pieces, 
now  applauded  the  epigram  and  with  execrations  on  Trochu, 
mingled  with  many  a  peal  of  painful  sarcastic  laughter,  vociferated 
and  dispersed. 

As  the  two  friends  sauntered  back  towards  the  part  of  the 
Boulevards  on  which  De  Breze  had  parted  company  with  them, 
Savarin  quitted  Lemercier  suddenly,  and  crossed  the  street  to 
accost  a  small  party  of  two  ladies  and  two  men  who  were  on 
their  way  to  the  Madeleine.  While  he  was  exchanging  a  few 
words  with  them,  a  young  couple,  arm  in  arm,  passed  by 
Lemercier, — the  man  in  the  uniform  of  the  National  Guard — - 
uniform  as  unsullied  as  Frederic’s,  but  with  as  little  of  a  military 
air  as  can  well  be  conceived.  His  gait  was  slouching;  his  head 
bent  downwards.  He  did  not  seem  to  listen  to  his  companion, 
who  was  talking  with  quickness  and  vivacity,  her  fair  face 
radiant  with  smiles.  Lemercier  looked  at  them  as  they  passed 
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by.  “  Sur  mon  fane?  muttered  Frederic  to  himself,  “surely 
that  is  la  belle  Julie;  and  she  has  got  back  her  truant  poet 
at  last.” 

While  Lemercier  thus  soliloquised,  Gustave,  still  looking 
down,  was  led  across  the  street  by  his  fair  companion,  and  into 
the  midst  of  the  little  group  with  whom  Savarin  had  paused  to 
speak.  Accidentally  brushing  against  Savarin  himself,  he  raised 
his  eyes  with  a  start,  about  to  mutter  some  conventional  apology, 
when  Julie  felt  the  arm  on  which  she  leant  tremble  nervously. 
Before  him  stood  Isaura,  the  Countess  de  Vandemar  by  her 
side;  her  two  other  companions,  Raoul  and  the  Abbd  Vertpre, 
a  step  or  two  behind. 

Gustave  uncovered,  bowed  low,  and  stood  mute  and  still  for 
a  moment,  paralysed  by  surprise  and  the  chill  of  a  painful 
shame. 

Julie’s  watchful  eyes,  following  his,  fixed  themselves  on  the 
same  face.  On  the  instant  she  divined  the  truth.  She  beheld 
her  to  whom  she  had  owed  months  of  jealous  agony,  and  over 
whom,  poor  child,  she  thought  she  had  achieved  a  triumph. 
But  the  girl’s  heart  was  so  instinctively  good  that  the  sense 
of  triumph  was  merged  in  a  sense  of  compassion.  Her  rival 
had  lost  Gustave.  To  Julie  the  loss  of  Gustave  was  the  loss 
of  all  that  makes  life  worth  having.  On  her  part,  Isaura  was 
moved  not  only  by  the  beauty  of  Julie’s  countenance,  but  still 
more  by  the  childlike  ingenuousness  of  its  expression. 

So,  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  met  the  child  and  the 
stepchild  of  Louise  Duval.  Each  so  deserted,  each  so  left 
alone  and  inexperienced  amid  the  perils  of  the  world,  with 
fates  so  different,  typifying  orders  of  Womanhood  so  opposed. 
Isaura  was  naturally  the  first  to  break  the  silence  that  weighed 
like  a  sensible  load  on  all  present. 

She  advanced  towards  Rameau,  with  sincere  kindness  in  her 
look  and  tone. 

"Accept  my  congratulations,”  she  said,  with  a  grave  smile. 
“Your  mother  informed  me  last  evening  of  your  nuptials. 
Without  doubt  I  see  Madame  Gustave  Rameau ;  ” — and  she 
extended  her  hand  towards  Julie.  The  poor  Ondine  shrank 
back  for  a  moment,  blushing  up  to  her  temples.  It  was  the 
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first  hand  which  a  woman  of  spotless  character  had  extended 
to  her  since  she  had  lost  the  protection  of  Madame  Surville. 
She  touched  it  timidly,  humbly,  then  drew  her  bridegroom  on; 
and  with  head  more  downcast  than  Gustave,  passed  through 
the  group  without  a  word. 

She  did  not  speak  to  Gustave  till  they  were  out  of  sight 
and  hearing  of  those  they  had  left.  Then,  pressing  his  arm 
passionately,  she  said,  “And  that  is  the  demoiselle  thou  hast 
resigned  for  me !  Do  not  deny  it.  I  am  so  glad  to  have  seen 
her ;  it  has  done  me  so  much  good.  How  it  has  deepened, 
purified,  my  love  for  thee!  I  have  but  one  return  to  make; 
but  that  is  my  whole  life.  Thou  shalt  never  have  cause  to 
blame  me — never — -never!” 

Savarin  looked  very  grave  and  thoughtful  when  he  rejoined 
Lemercier. 

“Can  I  believe  my  eyes?”  said  Frederic.  “Surely  that 
was  Julie  Caumartin  leaning  on  Gustave  Rameau’s  arm!  And 
had  he  the  assurance,  so  accompanied,  to  salute  Madame  de 
Vandemar,  and  Mademoiselle  Cicogna,  to  whom  I  understood 
he  was  affianced  ?  Nay,  did  I  not  see  Mademoiselle  shake 
hands  with  the  Ondine  ?  or  am  I  under  one  of  the  illusions 
which  famine  is  said  to  engender  in  the  brain  ?” 

“  I  have  not  strength  now  to  answer  all  these  interrogatives. 
I  have  a  story  to  tell ;  but  I  keep  it  for  dinner.  Let  us  hasten 
to  thy  apartment  De  Br^ze  is  doubtless  there  waiting  us,” 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

/ 

UNPRESCIENT  of  the  perils  that  awaited  him,  absorbed  i.n 
the  sense  of  existing  discomfort,  cold,  and  hunger,  Fox  lifted 
his  mournful  visage  from  his  master’s  dressing-gown,  in  which 
he  had  encoiled  his  shivering  frame,  on  the  entrance  of  De 
Br6z6  and  the  concierge  of  the  house  in  which  Lemercier  had 
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his  apartment.  Recognising  the  Vicomte  as  one  of  his  master’s 
acquaintances,  he  checked  the  first  impulse  that  prompted  him 
to  essay  a  feeble  bark,  and  permitted  himself,  with  a  petulant 
whine,  to  be  extracted  from  his  covering,  and  held  in  the  arms 
of  the  murderous  visitor. 

“ Dieu  des  dieux !  ”  ejaculated  De  Brez6,  “how  light  the  poor 
beast  has  become  !”  Here  he  pinched  the  sides  and  thighs  of 
the  victim.  “Still,”  he  said,  “  there  is  some  flesh  yet  on  these 
bones.  You  may  grill  the  paws,  fricasser  the  shoulders,  and 
roast  the  rest.  The  rognons  amd  the  head  accept  for  yourself 
as  a  perquisite.”  Here  he  transferred  Fox  to  the  arms  of  the 
concierge ,  adding,  “  Vite  au  besogne,  mon  ami!' 

“Yes,  Monsieur.  I  must  be  quick  about  it  while  my  wife 
is  absent.  She  has  a  faiblesse  for  the  brute.  He  must  be  on 
the  spit  before  she  returns.” 

“  Be  it  so  ;  and  on  the  table  in  an  hour — five  o’clock  precisely 
— I  am  famished.” 

The  concierge  disappeared  with  Fox.  De  Breze  then  amused 
himself  by  searching  into  Frederic’s  cupboards  and  buffets ,  from 
which  he  produced  a  cloth  and  utensils  necessary  for  the  repast. 
These  he  arranged  with  great  neatness,  and  awaited  in  patience 
the  moment  of  participation  in  the  feast. 

The  hour  of  five  had  struck  before  Savarin  and  Frederic 
entered  the  salon;  and  at  their  sight  De  Br6z6  dashed  to  the 
staircase  and  called  out  to  the  concierge  to  serve  the  dinner. 

Frederic,  though  unconscious  of  the  Thyestean  nature  of  the 
banquet,  still  looked  round  for  the  dog  ;  and,  not  perceiving 
him,  began  to  call  out,  “  Fox  !  Fox  1  where  hast  thou  hidden' 
thyself  ?  ” 

“  Tranquillise  yourself,”  said  De  Bv6z6.  “Do  not  suppose 
that  I  have  not  .  .  .  .” 

Note  by  the  Author’s  Son.1— The  hand  that  wrote  thus  far  has  left  unwritten 
the  last  scene  of  the  tragedy  of  poor  Fox.  In  the  deep  where  Prospero  has  dropped 
his  wand  are  now  irrevocably  buried  the  humour  and  the  pathos  of  this  cynophagous 
banquet.  One  detail  of  it,  however,  which  the  author  imparted  to  his  son,  may  here 
be  faintly  indicated.  Let  the  sympathising  reader  recognise  all  that  is  dramatic  in 
the  conflict  between  hunger  and  affection  ;  let  him  recall  to  mind  the  lachrymose 
loving-kindness  of  his  own  post-prandial  emotions  after  blissfully  breaking  some  fast. 


1  See  also  Prefatory  Note. 
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less  mercilessly  prolonged,  we  will  hope,  than  that  of  these  besieged  banqueters  . 
and  then,  though  unaided  by  the  fancy  which  conceived  so  quaint  a  situation,  he  may 
perhaps  imagine  what  tearful  tenderness  would  fill  the  eyes  of  the  kind-hearted 
Prederic,  as  they  contemplate  the  well-picked  bones  of  his  sacrificed  favourite  on 
the  platter  before  him;  which  he  pushes  away,  sighing,  “Ah,  poor  Fox!  how  he 
would  have  enjoyed  those  bones  !  ” 

The  chapter  immediately  following  this  one  also  remains  unfinished.  It  was  not 
intended  to  close  the  narrative  thus  left  uncompleted  ;  but  of  those  many  and  so 
various  works  which  have  not  unworthily  associated  with  almost  every  department  of 
literature  the  name  of  a  single  English  writer,  it  is  Chapter  the  Last.  Had  the 
author  lived  to  finish  it,  he  would  doubtless  have  added  to  his  Iliad  of  the  Siege  of 
Paris  its  most  epic  episode,  by  here  describing  the  mighty  combat  between  those  two 
princes  of  the  Parisian  Bourse,  the  magnanimous  Huplessis  and  the  redoubtable 
I.ouvier.  Amongst  the  few  other  pages  of  the  book  which  have  been  left  unwritten, 
we  must  also  reckon  with  regret  some  pages  descriptive  of  the  reconciliation  between 
Graham  Vane  and  Isaura  Cicogna ;  but,  fortunately  for  the  satisfaction  of  every 
reader  who  may  have  followed  thus  far  the  fortunes  of  The  Parisians,  all  that  our 
curiosity  is  chiefly  interested  to  learn  has  been  recorded  in  the  Envoi,  which  was 
written  before  the  completion  of  the  novel. 

We  know  not,  indeed,  what  has  become  of  the-  e  two  Parisian  types  of  a  Beauty 
not  of  Holiness,  the  poor  vain  Poet  of  the  Pavt,  and  the  good-hearted  Ondine  of 
the  Gutter.  It  is  obvious,  from  the  absence  of  all  allusion  to  them  in  Lemercier’s 
letter  to  Vane,  that  they  had  passed  out  of  the  narrative  before  that  letter  was 
written.  We  must  suppose  the  catastrophe  of  their  fates  to  have  been  described, 
in  some  preceding  chapter,  by  the  author  himself ;  who  would  assuredly  not  have 
left  M.  Gustave  Rameau  in  permanent  po  session»of  his  ill-merited  and  ill-ministered 
fortune.  That  French  representative  of  the  appropriately  popular  poetry  of  modern 
ideas,  which  prefers  “the  roses  and  raptures  of  vice”  to  “the  likes  and  languors  of 
virtue,”  cannot  have  been  irredeemably  reconciled  by  the  sweet  savours  of  the 
domestic  fot-au-feu,  even  when  spiced  with  pungent  whiffs  of  repudiated  dis- 
reputability,  to  any  selfish  betrayal  of  the  cause  of  universal  social  emancipation 
from  the  personal  proprieties.  If  poor  Julie  Caumartin  has  perished  in  the  siege  of 
Paris,  with  all  the  grace  of  a  self-wrought  redemption  still  upon  her,  we  shall 
doubtless  deem  her  fate  a  happier  one  than  any  she  could  have  found  in  prolonged 
existence  as  Madame  Rameau  ;  and  a  certain  modicum  of  this  world’s  good  things 
will,  in  that  case,  have  keen  rescued  for  worthier  employment  by  Graham  Vane.  To 
that  assurance  nothing  but  kemercier’s  description  of  the  fate  of  Victor  de  Mauleon 
(which  will  be  found  in  the  Envoi)  need  be  added  for  the  satisfaction  of  our  sense  of 
poetic  justice  :  and,  if  on  the  mimic  stage,  from  which  they  now  disappear,  all  these 
puppets  have  rightly  played  their  parts  in  the  drama  of  an  empire’s  fall,  each  will 
have  helped  to  “  point  a  moral  ”  as  well  as  to  “adorn  a  tale.”  Valete  et  plaudite ! 
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CHAPTER  THE  LAST. 

AMONG  the  refugees  which  the  convoi  from  Versailles  dis¬ 
gorged  on  the  Paris  station  were  two  men,  who,  in  pushing 
through  the  crowd,  came  suddenly  face  to  face  with  each 
other. 

“  Aha  !  Bon  jour,  M.  Duplessis,”  said  a  burly  voice. 

“ Bon  jour,  M.  Louvier,”  replied  Duplessis. 

“  How  long  have  you  left  Bretagne  ?  ” 

“  On  the  day  that  the  news  of  the  armistice  reached  it,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  enter  Paris  the  first  day  its  gates  were  open. 
And  you — where  have  you  been  ?” 

“  In  London.” 

“  Ah  !  in  London  !  ”  said  Duplessis,  paling.  “  I  knew  I  had 
an  enemy  there.” 

“  Enemy  !  I  ?  Bah  !  my  dear  Monsieur.  What  makes  you 
think  me  your  enemy  ?  ” 

“  I  remember  your  thn  ats  ” 

“  A  propos  of  Rochebriant.  By  the  way,  when  would  it  be 
convenient  to  you  and  the  dear  Marquis  to  let  me  into  prompt 
possession  of  that  property  ?  You  can  no  longer  pretend  to 
buy  it  as  a  dot  for  Mademoiselle  Valerie.” 

“  I  know  not  that  yet.  It  is  true  that  all  the  financial 
operations  attempted  by  my  agent  in  London  have  failed. 
But  I  may  recover  myself  yet,  now  that  I  re-enter  Paris. 
In  the  mean  time,  we  have  still  six  months  before  us  ;  for, 
as  you  will  find — if  you  know  it  not  already — the  interest 

due  to  you  has  been  lodged  with  Messrs.  -  of  - , 

and  you  cannot  foreclose,  even  if  the  law  did  not  take  into 
consideration  the  national  calamities  as  between  debtor  and 
creditor.” 

“Quite  true.  But  if  you  cannot  buy  the  property  it  must 
pass  into  my  hands  in  a  very  short  time.  And  you  and 
the  Marquis  had  better  come  to  an  amicable  arrangement 
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with  me.  A  prcpos ,  I  read  in  the  Times  newspaper  that 
Alain  was  among  the  wounded  in  the  sortie  of  December.” 

“  Yes ;  we  learnt  that  through  a  pigeon-post.  We  were 
afraid  .  .." 


L’ENVOI. 

The  intelligent  reader  will  perceive  that  the  story  I  relate  is 
virtually  closed  with  the  preceding  chapter  ;  though  I  rejoice 
to  think  that  what  may  be  called  its  plot  does  not  find  its 
denojlment  amidst  the  crimes  and  the  frenzy  of  the  Guerre 
des  Communeaux.  Fit  subjects  these,  indeed,  for  the  social 
annalist  in  times  to  come.  When  crimes  that  outrage  hu¬ 
manity  have  their  motive  or  their  excuse  in  principles  that 
demand  the  demolition  of  all  upon  which  the  civilisation  of 
Europe  has  its  basis — worship,  property,  and  marriage  —  in 
order  to  reconstruct  a  new  civilisation  adapted  to  a  new 
humanity,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  the  serenest  contemporary 
to  keep  his  mind  in  that  state  of  abstract  reasoning  with 
which  Philosophy  deduces  from  some  past  evil  some  existent 
good.  For  my  part,  I  believe  that  throughout  the  whole 
known  history  of  mankind,  even  in  epochs  when  reason  is 
most  misled  and  conscience  most  perverted,  there  runs  visible, 
though  fine  and  threadlike,  the  chain  of  destiny,  which  has 
its  roots  in  the  throne  of  an  All-wise  and  an  All-good ;  that 
in  the  wildest  illusions  by  which  multitudes  are  frenzied,  there 
may  be  detected  gleams  of  prophetic  truths ;  that  in  the 
fiercest  crimes  which,  like  the  disease  of  an  epidemic,  cha¬ 
racterise  a  peculiar  epoch  under  abnormal  circumstances, 
there  might  be  found  instincts  or  aspirations  towards  some 
social  virtues  to  be  realised  ages  afterwards  by  happier 
generations,  all  tending  to  save  man  from  despair  of  the 
future,  were  the  whole  society  to  unite  for  the  joyless  hour 
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of  his  race  in  the  abjuration  of  soul  and  the  denial  of  God, 
because  all  irresistibly  establishing  that  yearning  towards  an 
unseen  future  which  is  the  leading  attribute  of  soul,  evincing 
the  government  of  a  divine  Thought  which  evolves  out  of 
the  discords  of  one  age  the  harmonies  of  another,  and,  in 
the  world  within  us  as  in  the  world  without,  enforces  upon 
every  unclouded  reason  the  distinction  between  Providence 
and  chance. 

The  account  subjoined  may  suffice  to  say  all  that  rests 
to  be  said  of  those  individuals  in  whose  fate,  apart  from  the 
events  or  personages  that  belong  to  graver  history,  the 
reader  of  this  work  may  have  conceived  an  interest.  It  is 
translated  from  the  letter  of  Frederic  Lemercier  to  Graham 

Vane,  dated  June  - ,  a  month  after  the  defeat  of  the 

Communists. 

“  Dear  and  distinguished  Englishman,  whose  name  I  honour 
but  fail  to  pronounce,  accept  my  cordial  thanks  for  your  interests 
in  such  remains  of  Frederic  Lemercier  as  yet  survive  the  ravages 
of  Famine,  Equality,  Brotherhood,  Petroleum,  and  the  Rights  of 
Labour.  I  did  not  desert  my  Paris  when  M.  Thiers,  ‘ parmula 
non  bene  relicta ,’  led  his  sagacious  friends  and  his  valiant  troops 
to  the  groves  of  Versailles,  and  confided  to  us  unarmed  citizens 
the  preservation  of  order  and  property  from  the  insurgents 
whom  he  left  in  possession  of  our  forts  and  cannon.  I  felt  spell¬ 
bound  by  the  interest  of  the  sinistre  melodrame,  with  its  quick 
succession  of  scenic  effects  and  the  metropolis  of  the  world  for 
its  stage.  Taught  by  experience,  I  did  not  aspire  to  be  an 
actor  ;  and  even  as  a  spectator,  I  took  care  neither  to  hiss  nor 
applaud.  Imitating  your  happy  England,  I  observed  a  strict 
neutrality ;  and,  safe  myself  from  danger,  left  my  best  friends 
to  the  care  of  the  gods. 

“As  to  political  questions,  I  dare  not  commit  myself  to  a 
conjecture.  At  this  rouge  et  noir  table,  all  I  can  say  is,  that 
whichever  card  turns  up,  it  is  either  a  red  or  a  black  one.  One 
gamester  gains  for  the  moment  by  the  loss  of  the  other  ;  the 
table  eventually  ruins  both. 
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“  No  one  believes  that  the  present  form  of  government  can 
last  ;  every  one  differs  as  to  that  which  can.  Raoul  de  Vandemar 
is  immovably  convinced  of  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons. 
Savarin  is  meditating  a  new  journal  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
the  Count  of  Paris.  De  Breze  and  the  old  Count  de  Passy, 
having  in  turn  espoused  and  opposed  every  previous  form  of 
government,  naturally  go  in  for  a  perfectly  novel  experiment, 
and  are  for  constitutional  dictatorship  under  the  Due  d’Aumale, 
which  he  is  to  hold  at  his  own  pleasure,  and  ultimately  resign 
to  his  nephew  the  Count,  under  the  mild  title  of  a  constitutional 
king  ; — that  is,  if  it  ever  suits  the  pleasure  of  a  dictator  to  depose 
himself.  To  me  this  seems  the  wildest  of  notions.  If  the  Due’s 
administration  were  successful,  the  French  would  insist  on  keep¬ 
ing  it ;  and  if  the  uncle  were  unsuccessful,  the  nephew  would 
not  have  a  chance.  Duplessis  retains  his  faith  in  the  Imperial 
dynasty  ;  and  that  Imperialist  party  is  much  stronger  than  it 
appears  on  the  surface.  So  many  of  the  bourgeoisie  recall 
with  a  sigh  eighteen  years  of  prosperous  trade ;  so  many  of 
the  military  officers,  so  many  of  the  cival  officials,  identify 
their  career  with  the  Napoleonic  favour;  and  so  many  of  the 
Priesthood,  abhorring  the  Republic,  always  liable  to  pass  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  assail  religion, — unwilling  to  admit 
the  claim  of  the  Orleanists,  are  at  heart  for  the  Empire. 

“  But  I  will  tell  you  one  secret.  I  and  all  the  quiet  folks 
like  me  (we  are  more  numerous  than  any  one  violent  faction) 
are  willing  to  accept  any  form  of  government  by  which  we  have 
the  best  chance  of  keeping  our  coats  on  our  backs.  Liberty 
Egalitt \  Fraternity  axe  gone  quite  out  of  fashion;  and  Made¬ 
moiselle  - has  abandoned  her  great  chant  of  the  Marseillaise, 

and  is  drawing  tears  from  enlightened  audiences  by  her  pathetic 
delivery  of  ‘O  Richard  !  0  mon  roi  !  ’ 

“  Now  about  the  other  friends  of  whom  you  ask  for  news. 

“Wonders  will  never  cease.  Louvier  and  Duplessis  are  no 
longer  deadly  rivals.  They  have  become  sworn  friends,  and  are 
meditating  a  great  speculation  in  common,  to  commence  as  soon 
as  the  Prussian  debt  is  paid  off.  Victor  de  Mauleon  brought 
about  this  reconciliation  in  a  single  interview  during  the  brief 
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interregnum  between  the  Peace  and  the  Gueri'e  des  Commwieaux, t 
You  know  how  sternly  Louvier  was  bent  upon  seizing  Alain 
de  Rochebriant’s  estates.  Can  you  conceive  the  true  cause  ? 
Can  you  imagine  it  possible  that  a  hardened  money-maker 
like  Louvier  should  ever  allow  himself  to  be  actuated,  one 
way  or  the  other,  by  the  romance  of  a  sentimental  wrong  ? 
Yet  so  it  was.  It  seems  that  many  years  ago  he  was 
desperately  in  love  with  a  girl  who  disappeared  from  his 
life,  and  whom  he  believed  to  have  been  seduced  by  the  late 
Marquis  de  Rochebriant.  It  was  in  revenge  for  this  supposed 
crime  that  he  had  made  himself  the  principal  mortgagee  of 
the  late  Marquis ;  and,  visiting  the  sins  of  the  father  on  the 
son,  had,  under  the  infernal  disguise  of  friendly  interest,  made 
himself  sole  mortgagee  to  Alain,  upon  terms  apparently  the 
most  generous.  The  demon  soon  showed  his  grijfe ,  and  was 
about  to  foreclose,  when  Duplessis  came  to  Alain’s  relief ;  and 
Rochebriant  was  to  be  VaMrie’s  dot  on  her  marriage  with  Alain. 
The  Prussian  war,  of  course,  suspended  all  such  plans,  pecuniary 
and  matrimonial.  Duplessis  whose  resources  were  terribly 
crippled  by  the  war,  attempted  operations  in  London  with  a 
view  of  raising  the  sum  necessary  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  ; — 
found  himself  strangely  frustrated  and  baffled.  Louvier  was 
in  London,  and  defeated  his  rival’s  agent  in  every  speculation. 
It  became  impossible  for  Duplessis  to  redeem  the  mortgage. 
The  two  men  came  to  Paris  with  the  peace.  Louvier  deter¬ 
mined  both  to  seize  the  Breton  lands  and  to  complete  the  rum 
of  Duplessis,  when  he  learned  from  De  Mauleon  that  he  had 
spent  half  his  life  in  a  baseless  illusion  ;  that  Alain’s  father  was 
innocent  of  the  crime  for  which  his  son  was  to  suffer; — and 
Victor,  with  that  strange  power  over  men’s  minds  which  was 
so  peculiar  to  him,  talked  Louvier  into  mercy  if  not  into  re¬ 
pentance.  In  short,  the  mortgage  is  to  be  paid  off  by  in¬ 
stalments  at  the  convenience  of  Duplessis.  Alain’s  marriage 
with  Valerie  is  to  take  place  in  a  few  weeks.  The  fournissenrs 
are  already  gone  to  fit  up  the  old  chateau  for  the  bride,  and 
Louvier  is  invited  to  the  wedding. 

*  J  have  all  this  story  from  Alain,  and  from  Duplessis  himself. 
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I  tell  the  tale  as  ’twas  told  to  me,  with  all  the  gloss  of  sentiment 
upon  its  woof.  But  between  ourselves,  I  am  too  Parisian  not  to 
be  sceptical  as  to  the  unalloyed  amiability  of  sudden  conversions. 
And  I  suspect  that  Louvier  was  no  longer  in  a  condition  to 
indulge  in  the  unprofitable  whim  of  turning  rural  seigneur.  He 
had  sunk  large  sums  and  incurred  great  liabilities  in  the  new 
street  to  be  called  after  his  name  ;  and  that  street  has  been 
twice  ravaged,  first  by  the  Prussian  siege,  and  next  by  the 
Guerre  des  Commune aux ;  and  I  can  detect  many  reasons  why 
Louvier  should  deem  it  prudent  not  only  to  withdraw  from 
the  Rochebriant  seizure,  and  make  sure  of  peacefully  recovering 
the  capital  lent  on  it,  but  establishing  joint  interest  and  quasi 
partnership  with  a  financier  so  brilliant  and  successful  as 
Armand  Duplessis  has  hitherto  been. 

“  Alain  himself  is  not  quite  recovered  from  his  wound,  and  is 
now  at  Rochebriant,  nursed  by  his  aunt  and  Valerie.  I  have 
promised  to  visit  him  next  week.  Raoul  de  Vandemar  is  still 
at  Paris  with  his  mother,  saying,  there  is  no  place  where  one 
Christian  man  can  be  of  such  service.  The  old  Count  declines 
to  come  back,  saying  there  is  no  place  where  a  philosopher  can 
be  in  such  danger. 

“  I  reserve  as  my  last  communication,  in  reply  to  your 
questions,  that  which  is  the  gravest.  You  say  that  you 
saw  in  the  public  journals  brief  notice  of  the  assassination 
of  Victor  de  Maul^on ;  and  you  ask  for  such  authentic 
particulars  as  I  can  give  of  that  event,  and  of  the  motives 
of  the  assassin. 

“  I  need  not,  of  course,  tell  you  how  bravely  the  poor  Vicomte 
behaved  throughout  the  siege;  but  he  made  many  enemies 
among  the  worst  members  of  the  National  Guard  by  the 
severity  of  his  discipline  ;  and  had  he  been  caught  by  the 
nob  the  same  day  as  Clement  Thomas,  who  committed  the 
same  offence,  would  have  certainly  shared  the  fate  of  that 
general.  Though  elected  a  dfyutt,  he  remained  at  Paris  a 
few  days  after  Thiers  &  Co.  left  it,  in  the  hope  of  persuading 
the  party  of  Order,  including  then  no  small  portion  of  the 
National  Guards,  to  take  prompt  and  vigorous  measures 
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to  defend  the  city  against  the  Communists.  Indignant  at 
their  pusillanimity,  he  then  escaped  to  Versailles.  There  he 
more  than  confirmed  the  high  reputation  he  had  acquired 
during  the  siege,  and  impressed  the  ablest  public  men  with 
the  belief  that  he  was  destined  to  take  a  very  leading  part 
in  the  strife  of  party.  When  the  Versailles  troops  entered 
Paris,  he  was,  of  course,  among  them  in  command  of  a 
battalion. 

“  He  escaped  safe  through  that  horrible  war  of  barricadc'- 
though  no  man  more  courted  danger.  He  inspired  his  men 
with  his  own  courage.  It  was  not  till  the  revolt  was  quenched 
on  the  evening  of  the  28th  May  that  he  met  his  death.  The 
Versailles  soldiers,  naturally  exasperated,  were  very  prompt  in 
seizing  and  shooting  at  once  every  passenger  who  looked  like 
a  foe.  Some  men  under  De  Mauleon  had  seized  upon  one 
of  these  victims,  and  were  hurrying  him  into  the  next  street 
for  execution,  when,  catching  sight  of  the  Vicomte,  he  screamed 
out,  ‘  Lebeau,  save  me !  ’ 

“  At  that  cry  De  Mauleon  rushed  forward,  arrested  his 
soldiers,  cried,  ‘  This  man  is  innocent — a  harmless  physician. 
I  answer  for  him.’  As  he  thus  spoke,  a  wounded  Communist, 
lying  in  the  gutter  amidst  a  heap  of  the  slain,  dragged  himself 
up,  reeled  toward  De  Mauleon,  plunged  a  knife  between  his 
shoulders,  and  dropped  down  dead. 

“  The  Vicomte  was  carried  into  a  neighbouring  house,  from 
all  the  windows  of  which  the  tricolour  was  suspended  ;  and  the 
MMecin  whom  he  had  just  saved  from  summary  execution 
examined  and  dressed  his  wound.  The  Vicomte  lingered  for 
more  than  an  hour,  but  expired  in  the  effort  to  utter  some 
words,  the  sense  of  which  those  about  him  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  seize. 

“  It  was  from  the  MMecin  that  the  name  of  the  assassin  and 
the  motive  for  the  crime  were  ascertained.  The  miscreant  was 
a  Red  Republican  and  Socialist  named  Armand  Monnier.  He 
had  been  a  very  skilful  workman,  and  earning,  as  such,  high 
wages.  But  he  thought  fit  to  become  an  active  revolutionary 
politician,  first  led  into  schemes  for  upsetting  the  world  by 
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the  existing  laws  of  marriage,  which  had  inflicted  on  him 
one  woman  who  ran  away  from  him,  but  being  still  legally 
his  wife,  forbade  him  to  marry  another  woman  with  whom 
he  lived,  and  to  whom  he  seems  to  have  been  passionately 
attached. 

“  These  schemes,  however,  he  did  not  put  into  any  positive 
practice  till  he  fell  in  with  a  certain  Jean  Lebeau,  who  exercised 
great  influence  over  him,  and  by  whom  he  was  admitted  into 
one  of  the  secret  revolutionary  societies  which  had  for  their 
object  the  overthrow  of  the  Empire.  After  that  time  his  head 
became  turned.  The  fall  of  the  Empire  put  an  end  to  the 
society  he  had  joined  :  Lebeau  dissolved  it.  During  the  siege 
Monnier  was  a  sort  of  leader  among  the  ouvriers ;  but  as  it 
advanced  and  famine  commenced,  he  contracted  the  habit  of 
intoxication.  His  children  died  of  cold  and  hunger.  The 
woman  he  lived  with  followed  them  to  the  grave.  Then  he 
seems  to  have  become  a  ferocious  madman,  and  to  have  been 
implicated  in  the  worst  crimes  of  the  Communists.  He 
cherished  a  wild  desire  of  revenge  against  this  jean  Lebeau, 
to  whom  he  attributed  all  his  calamities,  and  by  whom,  he 
said,  his  brother  had  been  shot  in  the  sortie  of  December. 

“  Here  comes  the  strange  part  of  the  story.  This  Jean 
Lebeau  is  alleged  to  have  been  one  and  the  same  person  with 
Victor  de  Mauleon.  The  Medecin  I  have  named,  and  who  is 
well  known  in  Belleville  and  Montmartre  as  the  Medecin  des 
Pauvres,  confesses  that  he  belonged  to  the  secret  society 
organised  by  Lebeau  ;  that  the  disguise  the  Vicomte  assumed 
was  so  complete,  that  he  should  not  have  recognised  his  identity 
with  the  conspirator  but  for  an  accident.  During  the  latter 
time  of  the  bombardment,  he,  the  Medecin  des  Paui/res ,  was 
on  the  eastern  ramparts,  and  his  attention  was  suddenly  called 
to  a  man  mortally  wounded  by  the  splinter  of  a  shell.  While 
examining  the  nature  of  the  wound,  De  Mauleon,  who  was  also 
on  the  ramparts,  came  to  the  spot.  The  dying  man  said,  ‘  M.  le 
Vicomte,  you  owe  me  a  service.  My  name  is  Marc  le  Roux. 

I  was  on  the  police  before  the  war.  When  M.  de  Mauleon 
reassumed  his  station,  and  was  making  himself  obnoxious  to 
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the  Emperor,  I  might  have  denounced  him  as  Jean  Lebeau  the 
conspirator.  I  did  not.  .  The  siege  has  reduced  me  to  want. 
I  have  a  child  at  home — a  pet.  Don’t  let  her  starve.’  ‘  I  will 
see  to  her,’  said  the  Vicomte.  Before  we  could  get  the  man 
into  the  ambulance  cart  he  expired. 

“  The  MMecin  who  told  this  story  I  had  the  curiosity  to  see 
myself,  and  cross-question.  I  own  I  believe  his  statement. 
Whether  De  Mauleon  did  or  did  not  conspire  against  a  fallen 
dynasty,  to  which  he  owed  no  allegiance,  can  little,  if  at  all, 
injure  the  reputation  he  has  left  behind  of  a  very  remarkable 
man — of  great  courage  and  great  ability — who  might  have  had 
a  splendid  career  if  he  had  survived.  But,  as  Savarin  says  truly, 
the  first  bodies  which  the  car  of  revolution  crushes  down  are 
those  which  first  harness  themselves  to  it. 

“Among  De  Mauleon’s  papers  is  the  programme  of  a  con¬ 
stitution  fitted  for  France.  How  it  got  into  Savarin’s  hands  I 
know  not.  De  Mauleon  left  no  will,  and  no  relations  came 
forward  to  claim  his  papers.  I  asked  Savarin  to  give  me  the 
heads  of  the  plan,  which  he  did.  They  are  as  follows  : — 

“‘The  American  republic  is  the  sole  one  worth  studying,  for 
it  has  lasted.  The  causes  of  its  duration  are  in  the  checks  to 
democratic  fickleness  and  disorder.  1st.  No  law  affecting  the 
Constitution  can  be  altered  without  the  consent  of  two-thirds 
of  Congress.  2nd.  To  counteract  the  impulses  natural  to  a 
popular  Assembly  chosen  by  universal  suffrage,  the  greater 
legislative  powers,  especially  in  foreign  affairs,  are  vested  in 
the  Senate,  which  has  even  executive  as  well  as  legislative 
functions.  3rd.  The  Chief  of  the  State,  having  elected  his 
government,  can  maintain  it  independent  of  hostile  majorities 
in  either  Assembly. 

“‘These  three  principles  of  safety  to  form  the  basis  of  any 
new  constitution  for  France. 

“‘For  France  it  is  essential  that  the  chief  magistrate,  under 
whatever  title  he  assume,  should  be  as  irresponsible  as  an 
English  sovereign.  Therefore  he  should  not  preside  at  his 
councils ;  he  should  not  lead  his  armies.  The  day  for  personal 
government  is  gone,  even  in  Prussia.  The  safety  for  order  in 
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a  State  is,  that  when  things  go  wrong,  the  Ministry  changes, 
the  State  remains  the  same.  In  Europe,  Republican  institutions 
are  safer  where  the  chief  magistrate  is  hereditary  than  where 
elective.’ 

“  Savarin  says  these  axioms  are  carried  out  at  length,  and 
argued  with  great  ability. 

“  I  am  very  grateful  for  your  proffered  hospitalities  in 
England.  Some  day  I  shall  accept  them— viz.,  whenever  I 
decide  on  domestic  life,  and  the  calm  of  the  conjugal  foyer . 
I  have  a  penchant  for  an  English  Mees,  and  am  not  exacting 
as  to  the  dot.  Thirty  thousand  livres  sterling  would  satisfy 
me — a  trifle,  I  believe,  to  you  rich  islanders. 

“Meanwhile  I  am  naturally  compelled  to  make  up  for  the 
miseries  of  that  horrible  siege.  Certain  moralising  journals 
tell  us  that,  sobered  by  misfortunes,  the  Parisians  are  going  to 
turn  over  a  new  leaf,  become  studious  and  reflective,  despise 
pleasure  and  luxury,  and  live  like  German  professors.  Don’t 
believe  a  word  of  it.  My  conviction  is  that,  whatever  may  be 
said  as  to  our  frivolity,  extravagance,  &c.,  under  the  Empire, 
we  shall  be  just  the  same  under  any  form  of  government — 
the  bravest,  the  most  timid,  the  most  ferocious,  the  kindest- 
hearted,  the  most  irrational,  the  most  intelligent,  the  most 
contradictory,  the  most  consistent  people  whom  Jove,  taking 
counsel  of  Venus  and  the  Graces,  Mars  and  the  Furies,  ever 
created  for  the  delight  and  terror  of  the  world ; — in  a  word, 
the  Parisians. — Votre  tout  devoud 

“Frederic  Lemercier.” 


It  is  a  lovely  noon  on  the  bay  of  Sorrento,  towards  the  close 
of  the  autumn  of  1871,  upon  the  part  of  the  craggy  shore,  to 
the  left  of  the  town,  on  which  her  first  perusal  of  the  loveliest 
poem  in  which  the  romance  of  Christian  heroism  has  ever 
combined  elevation  of  thought  with  silvery  delicacies  of  speech, 
had  charmed  her  childhood,  reclined  the  young  bride  of  Graham 
Vane,  They  were  in  the  first  month  of  their  marriage.  Isaura 
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had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  effects  of  all  that  had  preyed 
upon  her  life,  from  the  hour  in  which  she  had  deemed  that 
in  her  pursuit  of  fame  she  had  lost  the  love  that  had  coloured 
her  genius  and  inspired  her  dreams,  to  that  in  which  .  .  . 

The  physicians  consulted  agreed  in  insisting  on  her  passing 
the  winter  in  a  southern  climate ;  and  after  their  wedding, 
which  took  place  in  Florence,  they  thus  came  to  Sorrento. 

As  Isaura  is  seated  on  the  small  smoothed  rocklet,  Graham 
reclines  at  her  feet,  his  face  upturned  to  hers  with  an  in¬ 
expressible  wistful  anxiety  in  his  impassioned  tenderness, 
“You  are  sure  you  feel  better  and  stronger  since  we  have 
been  here?" 


THE  END, 


* 
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PREFATORY  NOTE  TO  THE  KNEBWORTH 

EDITION. 


“  Falkland”  is  the  earliest  of  Lord  Lytton’s  prose  fictions. 
Published  before  “  Pelham,”  it  was  written  in  the  boyhood  of 
its  illustrious  author.  In  the  maturity  of  his  manhood  and 
the  fulness  of  his  literary  popularity  he  withdrew  it  from 
print.  This  is  the  first  English  edition  of  his  collected  works 
in  which  the  tale  re-appears.  It  is  because  the  morality  of  it 
was  condemned  by  his  experienced  judgment,  that  the  author  of 
“  Falkland”  deliberately  omitted  it  from  each  of  the  numerous 
reprints  of  his  novels  and  romances  which  were  published  in 
England  during  his  lifetime. 

Messrs.  Routledge  therefore  desire  to  state  the  motives  which 
have  induced  them,  with  the  consent  of  the  author’s  son,  to  in¬ 
clude  “  Falkland  ”  in  the  present  edition  of  his  collected  works. 

In  the  first  place,  this  work  has  been  for  many  years,  and  still 
is,  accessible  to  English  readers  in  every  country  except  England. 
The  continental  edition  of  it,  published  by  Baron  Tauchnitz,  has 
a  wide  circulation ;  and  since  for  this  reason  the  book  cannot 
practically  be  withheld  from  the  public,  it  is  thought  desirable 
that  the  publication  of  it  should  at  least  be  accompanied  by  some 
record  of  the  above-mentioned  fact. 

In  the  next  place,  the  considerations  which  would  naturally 
guide  an  author  of  established  reputation  in  the  selection  of  early 
compositions  for  subsequent  republication,  are  obviously  inappli¬ 
cable  to  the  preparation  of  a  posthumous  standard  edition  of  his 
collected  works.  Those  who  read  the  tale  of  “  Falkland  ”  eight- 
and- forty  years  ago1  have  long  survived  the  age  when  character 

1  It  was  published  in  1827. 
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is  influenced  by  the  literature  of  sentiment.  The  readers  to 
whom  it  is  now  presented  are  not  Lord  Lytton’s  contemporaries  ; 
they  are  his  posterity.  To  them  his  works  have  already  become 
classical.  It  is  only  upon  the  minds  of  the  young  that  the  works 
of  sentiment  have  any  appreciable  moral  influence.  But  the 
sentiment  of  each  age  is  peculiar  to  itself ;  and  the  purely  moral 
influence  of  sentimental  fiction  seldom  survives  the  age  to  which 
it  was  first  addressed.  The  youngest  and  most  impressionable 
reader  of  such  works  as  the  “  Nouvelle  Heldise,”  “  Werthe,”  “  The 
Robbers,”  “  Corinne,”  or  “  Rene,”  is  not  now  likely  to  be  morally 
influenced,  for  good  or  ill,  by  the  perusal  of  those  masterpieces  of 
genius.  Had  Byron  attained  the  age  at  which  great  authors 
most  realise  the  responsibilities  of  fame  and  genius,  he  might 
possibly  have  regretted,  and  endeavoured  to  suppress,  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  “  Don  Juan  ”  ;  but  the  possession  of  that  immortal  poem 
is  an  unmixed  benefit  to  posterity,  and  the  loss  of  it  would  have 
been  an  irreparable  misfortune. 

“  Falkland,”  although  the  earliest,  is  one  of  the  most  carefully 
finished  of  its  author’s  compositions.  All  that  was  once  turbid, 
heating,  unwholesome  in  the  current  of  sentiment  which  flows 
through  this  history  of  a  guilty  passion,  “  Death’s  immortalizing 
winter”  has  chilled  and  purified.  The  book  is  now  a  harmless, 
and,  it  may  be  hoped,  a  not  uninteresting,  evidence  of  the  pre¬ 
cocity  of  its  author’s  genius.  As  such,  it  is  here  reprinted,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  fragmentary  romance  of  “  Zicci,”  which  was 
originally  contributed  as  a  serial  story  to  the  Monthly  Chronicle , 
in  1838.  “Zicci”  is  the  first  rough  sketch  of  a  conception  which 
Lord  Lytton  subsequently  developed  and  completed  under  the 
title  of  “  Zanoni. ' 
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PROM  ERASMUS  FALKLAND,  ESQ.,  TO  THE  HON.  FREDERICK 

MONKTON. 

L - ,  May  — ,  1822 

You  are  mistaken,  my  dear  Monkton  !  Your  description  of 
the  gaiety  of  “the  season”  gives  me  no  emotion.  You  speak  of 
pleasure  ;  I  remember  no  labour  so  wearisome  :  you  enlarge  upon 
its  changes  ;  no  sameness  appears  to  me  so  monotonous.  Keep, 
then,  your  pity  for  those  who  require  it.  From  the  height  of 
my  philosophy  I  compassionate  you.  No  one  is  so  vain  as  a 
recluse  ;  and  your  jests  at  my  hermitship  and  hermitage  cannot 
penetrate  the  folds  of  a  self-conceit,  which  does  not  envy  you 

in  your  suppers  at  D - House,  nor  even  in  your  waltzes  with 

Eleanor - . 

It  is  a  ruin  rather  than  a  house  which  I  inhabit.  I  have  not 

been  at  L - since  my  return  from  abroad,  and  during  those 

years  the  place  has  gone  rapidly  to  decay ;  perhaps,  for  that 
reason,  it  suits  me  better,  tel  maitre  telle  maison. 

Of  all  my  possessions  this  is  the  least  valuable  in  itself,  and 
derives  the  least  interest  from  the  associations  of  childhood,  for 

it  was  not  at  L - that  any  part  of  that  period  was  spent.  I 

have,  however,  chosen  it  for  my  present  retreat,  because  here 
only  I  am  personally  unknown,  and  therefore  little  likely  to  be 
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disturbed.  I  do  not,  indeed,  wish  for  the  interruptions  designed 
as  civilities ;  I  rather  gather  around  myself,  link  after  link,  the 
chains  that  connected  me  with  the  world  ;  I  find  among  my  own 
thoughts  that  variety  and  occupation  which  you  only  experience 
in  your  intercourse  with  others ;  and  I  make,  like  the  Chinese, 
my  map  of  the  universe  consist  of  a  circle  in  a  square — the  circle 
is  my  own  empire  of  thought  and  self ;  and  it  is  to  the  scanty 
corners  which  it  leaves  without,  that  I  banish  whatever  belongs 
to  the  remainder  of  mankind. 

About  a  mile  from  L - is  Mr.  Mandeville’s  beautiful  villa  of 

E - ,  in  the  midst  of  grounds  which  form  a  delightful  contrast 

to  the  savage  and  wild  scenery  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 
As  the  house  is  at  present  quite  deserted,  I  have  obtained,  through 
the  gardener,  a  free  admittance  into  his  domains,  and  I  pass  there 
whole  hours,  indulging,  like  the  hero  of  the  Lutrin ,  “  une  sainte 
oisivete,”  listening  to  a  little  noisy  brook,  and  letting  my  thoughts 
be  almost  as  vague  and  idle  as  the  birds  which  wander  among 
the  trees  that  surround  me.  I  could  wish,  indeed,  that  this  simile 
were  in  all  things  correct — that  those  thoughts,  if  as  free,  were 
also  as  happy  as  the  objects  of  my  comparison,  and  could,  like 
them,  after  the  rovings  of  the  day,  turn  at  evening  to  a  resting- 
place,  and  be  still.  We  are  the  dupes  and  the  victims  of  our 
senses :  while  we  use  them  to  gather  from  external  things  the 
hoards  that  we  store  within,  we  cannot  foresee  the  punishments 
we  prepare  for  ourselves  ;  the  remembrance  which  stings,  and  the 
hope  which  deceives,  the  passions  which  promise  us  rapture,  which 
reward  us  with  despair,  and  the  thoughts  which,  if  they  constitute 
the  healthful  action,  make  also  the  feverish  excitement  of  our 
minds.  What  sick  man  has  not  dreamt  in  his  delirium  everything 
that  our  philosophers  have  said  ? 1  But  I  am  growing  into  my  old 
habit  of  gloomy  reflection,  and  it  is  time  that  I  should  conclude. 
I  meant  to  have  written  you  a  letter  as  light  as  your  own ;  if  I 
have  failed,  it  is  no  wonder. — “  Notre  cceur  est  un  instrument 
incomplet — une  lyre  ou  il  manque  des  cordes,  et  ou  nous  sommes 
forces  de  rendre  les  accens  de  la  joie,  sur  le  ton  consacre  aux 
soupirs.” 

1  Quid  aegrotus  unquarn  somniavit  quod  philosophorum  aliquis  non  dixerit?— 
L  ACTANT!  US. 
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FROM  THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 

You  ask  me  to  give  you  some  sketch  of  my  life,  and  of  .hat  bel 
mondo  which  wearied  me  so  soon.  Men  seldom  reject  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  talk  of  themselves  ;  and  I  am  not  unwilling  to  re¬ 
examine  the  past,  to  re-connect  it  with  the  present,  and  to  gather 
from  a  consideration  of  each  what  hopes  and  expectations  are 
still  left  to  me  for  the  future. 

But  my  detail  must  be  rather  of  thought  than  of  action  ;  most 
of  those  whose  fate  has  been  connected  with  mine  are  now  living, 
and  I  would  not,  even  to  you,  break  that  tacit  confidence  which 
much  of  my  history  would  require.  After  all,  you  will  have  no  loss. 
The  actions  of  another  may  interest — but,  for  the  most  part,  it  is 
only  his  reflections  which  come  home  to  us ;  for  few  have  acted, 
nearly  all  of  us  have  thought. 

My  own  vanity  too  would  be  unwilling  to  enter  upon  incidents 
which  had  their  origin  either  in  folly  or  in  error.  It  is  true  that 
those  follies  and  errors  have  ceased,  but  their  effects  remain. 
With  years  our  faults  diminish,  but  our  vices  increase. 

You  know  that  my  mother  was  Spanish,  and  that  my  father 
was  one  of  that  old  race  of  which  so  few  scions  remain,  who, 
living  in  a  distant  country,  have  been  little  influenced  by  the 
changes  of  fashion,  and,  priding  themselves  on  the  antiquity 
of  their  names,  have  looked  with  contempt  upon  the  modern 
distinctions  and  the  mushroom  nobles  which  have  sprung  up  to 
discountenance  and  eclipse  the  plainness  of  more  venerable  and 
solid  respectability.  In  his  youth  my  father  had  served  in  the 
army.  He  had  known  much  of  men  and  more  of  books  ;  but  his 
knowledge,  instead  of  rooting  out,  had  rather  been  engrafted  on 
his  prejudices.  He  was  one  of  that  class  (and  I  say  it  with  a 
private  reverence,  though  a  public  regret),  who,  with  the  best 
intentions,  have  made  the  worst  citizens,  and  who  think  it  a  duty 
to  perpetuate  whatever  is  pernicious  by  having  learnt  to  consider 
it  as  sacred.  He  was  a  great  country  gentleman,  a  great  sports¬ 
man,  and  a  great  Tory ;  perhaps  the  three  worst  enemies  which 
a  country  can  have.  Though  beneficent  to  the  poor,  he  gave  but 
a  cold  reception  to  the  rich ;  for  he  was  too  refined  to  associate 
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with  his  inferiors,  and  too  proud  to  like  the  competition  cf  his 
equals.  One  ball  and  two  dinners  a-year  constituted  all  the 
aristocratic  portion  of  our  hospitality,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
the  noblest  and  youngest  companions  that  I  possessed,  were  a 
large  Danish  dog  and  a  wild  mountain  pony,  as  unbroken  and  as 
lawless  as  myself.  It  is  only  in  later  years  that  we  can  perceive 
the  immeasurable  importance  of  the  early  scenes  and  circum¬ 
stances  which  surrounded  us.  It  was  in  the  loneliness  of  my 
unchecked  wanderings  that  my  early  affection  for  my  own 
thoughts  was  conceived.  In  the  seclusion  of  Nature — in  what¬ 
ever  court  she  presided — the  education  of  my  mind  was  begun  ; 
and,  even  at  that  early  age,  I  rejoiced  (like  the  wild  hart  the 
Grecian  poet1  has  described)  in  the  stillness  of  the  great  woods, 
and  the  solitudes  unbroken  by  human  footstep. 

The  first  change  in  my  life  was  under  melancholy  auspices ; 
my  father  fell  suddenly  ill,  and  died  ;  and  my  mother,  whose  very 
existence  seemed  only  held  in  his  presence,  followed  him  in  three 
months.  I  remember  that,  a  few  hours  before  her  death,  she 
called  me  to  her :  she  reminded  me  that,  through  her,  I  was  of 
Spanish  extraction  ;  that  in  her  country  I  received  my  birth,  and 
that,  not  the  less  for  its  degradation  and  distress,  I  might  here¬ 
after  find  in  the  relations  which  I  held  to  it  a  remembrance  to 
value,  or  even  a  duty  to  fulfil.  On  her  tenderness  to  me  at  that 
hour,  on  the  impression  it  made  upon  my  mind,  and  on  the  keen 
and  enduring  sorrow  which  I  felt  for  months  after  her  death,  it 
would  be  useless  to  dwell. 

My  uncle  became  my  guardian.  He  is,  you  know,  a  member 
of  parliament  of  some  reputation ;  very  sensible  and  veiy  dull ; 
very  much  respected  by  men,  very  much  disliked  by  women  ; 
and  inspiring  all  children,  of  either  sex,  with  the  same  unmitigated 
aversion  which  he  feels  for  them  himself. 

I  did  not  remain  long  under  his  immediate  care.  I  was  soon 
sent  to  school — that  preparatory  world,  where  the  great  primal 
principles  of  human  nature,  in  the  aggression  of  the  strong  and 
the  meanness  of  the  weak,  constitute  the  earliest  lesson  of 
importance  that  we  are  taught ;  and  where  the  forced  primiticz 
of  that  less  universal  knowledge  which  is  useless  to  the  many  who, 

1  Eurip.  Baccliae,  1.  874. 
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in  after  life,  neglect,  and  bitter  to  the  few  who  improve  it,  are 
the  first  motives  for  which  our  minds  are  to  be  broken  to  terror, 
and  our  hearts  initiated  into  tears. 

Bold  and  resolute  by  temper,  I  soon  carved  myself  a  sort  of 
career  among  my  associates.  A  hatred  to  all  oppression,  and  a 
haughty  and  unyielding  character,  made  me  at  once  the  fear  and 
aversion  of  the  greater  powers  and  principalities  of  the  school ; 
while  my  agility  at  all  boyish  games,  and  my  ready  assistance  or 
protection  to  every  one  who  required  it,  made  me  proportionally 
popular  with,  and  courted  by,  the  humbler  multitude  of  the 
subordinate  classes.  I  was  constantly  surrounded  by  the  most 
lawless  and  mischievous  followers  whom  the  school  could  afford  ; 
all  eager  for  my  commands,  and  all  pledged  to  their  execution. 

In  good  truth,  I  was  a  worthy  Rowland  of  such  a  gang  ;  though 
I  excelled  in,  I  cared  little  for,  the  ordinary  amusements  of  the 
school :  I  was  fonder  of  engaging  in  marauding  expeditions 
contrary  to  our  legislative  restrictions,  and  I  valued  myself  equally 
upon  my  boldness  in  planning  our  exploits,  and  my  dexterity  in 
eluding  their  discovery.  But  exactly  in  proportion  as  our  school 
terms  connected  me  with  those  of  my  own  years,  did  our  vacations 
unfit  me  for  any  intimate  companionship  but  that  which  I  already 
began  to  discover  in  myself. 

Twice  in  the  year,  when  I  went  home,  it  was  to  that  wild  and 
romantic  part  of  the  country  where  my  former  childhood  had 
been  spent.  There,  alone  and  unchecked,  I  was  thrown  utterly 
upon  my  own  resources.  I  wandered  by  day  over  the  rude 
scenes  which  surrounded  us ;  and  at  evening  I  pored,  with  an 
unwearied  delight,  over  the  ancient  legends  which  made  those 
scenes  sacred  to  my  imagination.  I  grew  by  degrees  of  a  more 
thoughtful  and  visionary  nature.  My  temper  imbibed  the 
romance  of  my  studies ;  and  whether,  in  winter,  basking  by  the 
large  hearth  of  our  old  hall,  or  stretched,  in  the  indolent 
voluptuousness  of  summer,  by  the  rushing  streams  which  formed 
the  chief  characteristic  of  the  country  around  us,  my  hours  were 
equally  wasted  in  those  dim  and  luxurious  dreams,  which  consti¬ 
tuted,  perhaps,  the  essence  of  that  poetry  I  had  not  the  genius 
to  embody.  It  was  then,  by  that  alternate  restlessness  of  action 
and  idleness  of  reflection,  into  which  my  young  years  were 
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divided,  that  the  impress  of  my  character  was  stamped  :  that 
fitfulness  of  temper,  that  affection  for  extremes,  has  accompanied 
me  through  life.  Hence,  not  only  all  intermediums  of  emotion 
appear  to  me  as  tame,  but  even  the  most  overwrought  excitation 
can  bring  neither  novelty  nor  zest.  I  have,  as  it  were,  feasted 
upon  the  passions ;  I  have  made  that  my  daily  food,  which,  in  its 
strength  and  excess,  would  have  been  poison  to  others ;  I  have 
rendered  my  mind  unable  to  enjoy  the  ordinary  aliments  of 
nature ;  and  I  have  wasted,  by  a  premature  indulgence,  my 
resources  and  my  powers,  till  I  have  left  my  heart,  without  a 
remedy  or  a  hope,  to  whatever  disorders  its  own  intemperance 
has  engendered 

FROM  THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 

When  I  left  Dr. - ’s,  I  was  sent  to  a  private  tutor  in  D - e. 

Here  I  continued  for  about  two  years.  It  was  during  that  time 
that — but  what  then  befell  me  is  for  no  living  ear !  The  characters 
of  that  history  are  engraven  on  my  heart  in  letters  of  fire  ;  but  it 
is  a  language  that  none  but  myself  have  the  authority  to  read. 
It  is  enough  for  the  purpose  of  my  confessions  that  the  events  of 
that  period  were  connected  with  the  first  awakening  of  the  most 
powerful  of  human  passions,  and  that,  whatever  their  commence¬ 
ment,  their  end  was  despair!  and  she — the  object  of  that  love — 
the  only  being  in  the  world  who  ever  possessed  the  secret  and 
the  spell  of  my  nature — her  life  was  the  bitterness  and  the  fever 
of  a  troubled  heart, — her  rest  is  the  grave — 

Non  la  conobbe  il  mondo  mentre  l’ebbe 

Con  ibill  ’io,  ch  ’a  pianger  qui  rimasi. 

That  attachment  was  not  so  much  a  single  event,  as  the  first 
link  in  a  long  chain  which  was  coiled  around  my  heart.  It  were 
a  tedious  and  bitter  history,  even  were  it  permitted,  to  tell  you 
of  all  the  sins  and  misfortunes  to  which  in  after-life  that  passion 
was  connected.  I  will  only  speak  of  the  more  hidden  but 
general  effect  it  had  upon  my  mind  ;  though,  indeed,  naturally 
inclined  to  a  morbid  and  melancholy  philosophy,  it  is  more  than 
probable,  but  for  that  occurrence,  that  it  would  never  have  found 
matter  for  excitement.  Thrown  early  among  mankind,  I  should 
early  have  imbibed  their  feelings,  and  grown  like  them  by  the 
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influence  of  custom,  I  should  not  have  carried  within  me  one 
unceasing  remembrance,  which  was  to  teach  me,  like  Faustus,  to 
find  nothing  in  knowledge  but  its  inutility,  or  in  hope  but  its 
deceit ;  and  to  bear  like  him,  through  the  blessings  of  youth  and 
the  allurements  of  pleasure,  the  curse  and  the  presence  of  a 
fiend. 

FROM  THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 

It  was  after  the  first  violent  grief  produced  by  that  train  of 
circumstances  to  which  I  must  necessarily  so  darkly  allude,  that 
I  began  to  apply  with  earnestness  to  books.  Night  and  day  I 
devoted  myself  unceasingly  to  study,  and  from  this  fit  I  was  only 
recovered  by  the  long  and  dangerous  illness  it  produced.  Alas  ! 
there  is  no  fool  like  him  who  wishes  for  knowledge !  It  is  only 
through  woe  that  we  are  taught  to  reflect,  and  we  gather  the 
honey  of  worldly  wisdom,  not  from  flowers,  but  thorns. 

“  Une  grande  passion  malheureuse  est  un  grand  moyen  de 
sagesse.”  From  the  moment  in  which  the  buoyancy  of  my  spirit 
was  first  broken  by  real  anguish,  the  losses  of  the  heart  were 
repaired  by  the  experience  of  the  mind.  I  passed  at  once,  like 
Melmoth,  from  youth  to  age.  What  were  any  longer  to  me  the 
ordinary  avocations  of  my  contemporaries  ?  I  had  exhausted 
years  in  moments— I  had  wasted,  like  the  Eastern  Queen,  my 
richest  jewel  in  a  draught.  I  ceased  to  hope,  to  feel,  to  act,  to 
burn  :  such  are  the  impulses  of  the  young !  I  learned  to  doubt, 
to  reason,  to  analyse  :  such  are  the  habits  of  the  old  !  From  that 
time,  if  I  have  not  avoided  the  pleasures  of  life,  I  have  not  enjoyed 
them.  Women,  wine,  the  society  of  the  gay,  the  commune  of 
the  wise,  the  lonely  pursuit  of  knowledge,  the  daring  visions  ot 
ambition,  all  have  occupied  me  in  turn,  and  all  alike  have  deceived 
me ;  but,  like  the  Widow  in  the  story  of  Voltaire,  I  have  built  at 
last  a  temple  to  “  Time,  the  Comforter  :  ”  I  have  grown  calm  and 
unrepining  with  years ;  and,  if  I  am  now  shrinking  from  men,  I 
have  derived  at  least  this  advantage  from  the  loneliness  first 
made  habitual  by  regret ; — that  while  I  feel  increased  benevolence 
to  others,  I  have  learned  te  look  for  happiness  only  in  myself. 

They  alone  are  independent  of  Fortune  who  have  made  them¬ 
selves  a  separate  existence  from  the  world, 
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FROM  THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 

I  went  to  the  University  with  a  great  fund  of  general  reading, 
and  habits  of  constant  application.  My  uncle,  who,  having  no 
children  of  his  own,  began  to  be  ambitious  for  me,  formed  great 
expectations  of  my  career  at  Oxford.  I  staid  there  three  years, 
and  did  nothing  !  I  did  not  gain  a  single  prize,  nor  did  I  attempt 
anything  above  the  ordinary  degree.  The  fact  is,  that  nothing 
seemed  to  me  worth  the  labour  of  success.  I  conversed  with 
those  who  had  obtained  the  highest  academical  reputation,  and 
I  smiled  with  a  consciousness  of  superiority  at  the  boundlessness 
of  their  vanity,  and  the  narrowness  of  their  views.  The  limits  of 
the  distinction  they  had  gained  seemed  to  them  as  wide  as  the 
most  extended  renown  ;  and  the  little  knowledge  their  youth  had 
acquired  only  appeared  to  them  an  excuse  for  the  ignorance  and 
the  indolence  of  maturer  years.  Was  it  to  equal  these  that  I  was 
to  labour  ?  I  felt  that  I  already  surpassed  them !  Was  it  to 
gain  their  good  opinion,  or,  still  worse,  that  of  their  admirers  ? 
Alas !  I  had  too  long  learned  to  live  for  myself  to  find  any 
happiness  in  the  respect  of  the  idlers  I  despised. 

I  left  Oxford  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  I  succeeded  to  the 
large  estates  of  my  inheritance,  and  for  the  first  time  I  felt  the 
vanity  so  natural  to  youth  when  I  went  up  to  London  to  enjoy 
the  resources  of  the  Capital,  and  to  display  the  powers  I  possessed 
to  revel  in  whatever  those  resources  could  yield.  I  found  society 
like  the  Jewish  temple:  any  one  is  admitted  into  its  threshold  ; 
none  but  the  chiefs  of  the  institution  into  its  recesses. 

Young,  rich,  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  name,  pursuing 
pleasure  rather  as  a  necessary  excitement  than  an  occasional 
occupation,  and  agreeable  to  the  associates  I  drew  around  me 
because  my  profusion  contributed  to  their  enjoyment,  and  my 
temper  to  their  amusement — I  found  myself  courted  by  many, 
and  avoided  by  none.  I  soon  discovered  that  all  civility  is  but 
the  mask  of  design.  I  smiled  at  the  kindness  of  the  fathers  who, 
hearing  that  I  was  talented,  and  knowing  that  I  was  rich,  looked 
to  my  support  in  whatever  political  side  they  had  espoused.  I 
saw  in  the  notes  of  the  mothers  their  anxiety  for  the  establishment 
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of  their  daughters,  and  their  respect  for  my  acres  ;  and  in  the 
cordiality  of  the  sons  who  had  horses  to  sell  and  rouge-et-noir 
debts  to  pay,  I  detected  all  that  veneration  for  my  money  which 
implied  such  contempt  for  its  possessor.  By  nature  observant, 
and  by  misfortune  sarcastic,  I  looked  upon  the  various  colourings 
of  society  with  a  searching  and  philosophic  eye  :  I  unravelled  the 
intricacies  which  knit  servility  with  arrogance,  and  meanness  with 
ostentation  ;  and  I  traced  to  its  sources  that  universal  vulgarity 
of  inward  sentiment  and  external  manner,  which,  in  all  classes, 
appears  to  me  to  constitute  the  only  unvarying  characteristic  of 
our  countrymen.  In  proportion  as  I  increased  my  knowledge  of 
others,  I  shrunk  with  a  deeper  disappointment  and  dejection  into 
my  own  resources.  The  first  moment  of  real  happiness  which  I 
experienced  for  a  whole  year  was  when  I  found  myself  about  to 
seek,  beneath  the  influence  of  other  skies,  that  more  extended 
acquaintance  with  my  species  which  might  either  draw  me  to  thern 
with  a  closer  connection,  or  at  least  reconcile  me  to  the  ties  which 
already  existed. 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  my  adventures  abroad  :  there  is  little  to 
interest  others  in  a  recital  which  awakens  no  interest  in  one’s  self. 
I  sought  for  wisdom,  and  I  acquired  but  knowledge.  I  thirsted 
for  the  truth,  the  tenderness  of  love,  and  I  found  but  its  fever  and 
its  falsehood.  Like  the  two  Florimels  of  Spenser,  I  mistook,  in 
my  delirium,  the  delusive  fabrication  of  the  senses  for  the  divine 
reality  of  the  heart ;  and  I  only  awoke  from  my  deceit  when  the 
phantom  I  had  worshipped  melted  into  snow.  Whatever  I  pur¬ 
sued  partook  of  the  energy,  yet  fitfulness  of  my  nature  ;  mingling 
to-day  in  the  tumults  of  the  city,  and  to-morrow  alone  with  my 
own  heart  in  the  solitude  of  unpeopled  nature ;  now  revelling  in 
the  wildest  excesses,  and  now  tracing,  with  a  painful  and  unwearied 
search,  the  intricacies  of  science  ;  alternately  governing  others, 
and  subdued  by  the  tyranny  which  my  own  passions  imposed— -I 
passed  through  the  ordeal  unshrinking  yet  unscathed.  “The 
education  of  life,”  says  De  Stael,  “  perfects  the  thinking  mind, 
but  depraves  the  frivolous.”  I  do  not  inquire,  Monkton,to  which 
of  these  classes  I  belong ;  but  I  feel  too  well,  that  though  my 
mind  has  not  been  depraved,  it  has  found  no  perfection  but  in 
misfortune  ;  and  that  whatever  be  the  acquirements  of  later  years, 
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they  have  nothing  which  can  compensate  for  the  losses  of  oui 
youth. 

PROM  THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 

I  returned  to  England.  I  entered  again  upon  the  theatre 
of  its  world  ;  but  I  mixed  now  more  in  its  greater  than  its  lesser 
pursuits.  I  looked  rather  at  the  mass  than  the  leaven  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  and  while  I  felt  aversion  for  the  few  whom  I  knew,  I 
glowed  with  philanthropy  for  the  crowd  which  I  knew  not. 

It  is  in  contemplating  men  at  a  distance  that  we  become 
benevolent.  When  we  mix  with  them,  we  suffer  by  the  contact, 
and  grow,  if  not  malicious  from  the  injury,  at  least  selfish  from 
the  circumspection  which  our  safety  imposes :  but  when,  while 
we  feel  our  relationship,  we  are  not  galled  by  the  tie ;  when 
neither  jealousy,  nor  envy,  nor  resentment  are  excited,  we  have 
nothing  to  interfere  with  those  more  complacent  and  kindliest 
sentiments  which  our  earliest  impressions  have  rendered  natural 
to  our  hearts.  We  may  fly  men  in  hatred  because  they  have 
galled  us,  but  the  feeling  ceases  with  the  cause:  none  will  willingly 
feed  long  upon  bitter  thoughts.  It  is  thus  that,  while  in  the 
narrow  circle  in  which  we  move  we  suffer  daily  from  those  who 
approach  us,  we  can,  in  spite  of  our  resentment  to  them,  glow 
with  a  general  benevolence  to  the  wider  relations  from  which  we 
are  remote  ;  that  while  smarting  beneath  the  treachery  of  friend¬ 
ship,  the  sting  of  ingratitude,  the  faithlessness  of  love,  we  would 
almost  sacrifice  our  lives  to  realise  some  idolised  theory  of  legis¬ 
lation  ;  and  that,  distrustful,  calculating,  selfish  in  private,  there 
are  thousands  who  would,  with  a  credulous  fanaticism,  fling 
themselves  as  victims  before  that  unrecompensing  Moloch  which 
they  term  the  Public. 

Living,  then,  much  by  myself,  but  reflecting  much  upon  the 
world,  I  learned  to  love  mankind.  Philanthropy  brought  ambi¬ 
tion  ;  for  I  was  ambitious,  not  for  my  own  aggrandisement,  but 
for  the  sendee  of  others — for  the  poor — the  toiling — the  degraded ; 
these  constituted  that  part  of  my  fellow-beings  which  I  the  most 
loved,  for  these  were  bound  to  me  by  the  most  engaging  of  all 
human  ties — misfortune !  I  began  to  enter  into  the  intrigues  of 
the  state ;  I  extended  my  observation  and  inquiry  from  individuals 
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to  nations ;  I  examined  into  the  mysteries  of  the  science  which 
has  arisen  in  these  later  days  to  give  the  lie  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
past,  to  reduce  into  the  simplicity  of  problems  the  intricacies  of 
political  knowledge,  to  teach  us  the  fallacy  of  the  system  which 
had  governed  by  restriction,  and  imagined  that  the  happiness  of 
nations  depended  upon  the  perpetual  interference  of  its  rulers,  and 
to  prove  to  us  that  the  only  unerring  policy  of  art  is  to  leave  a 
free  and  unobstructed  progress  to  the  hidden  energies  and  provi¬ 
dence  of  Nature.  But  it  was  not  only  the  theoretical  investigation 
of  the  state  which  employed  me.  I  mixed,  though  in  secret,  with 
the  agents  of  its  springs.  While  I  seemed  only  intent  upon 
pleasure,  I  locked  in  my  heart  the  consciousness  and  vanity  of 
power.  In  the  levity  of  the  lip  I  disguised  the  workings  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  brain  ;  and  I  looked,  as  with  a  gifted  eye,  upon 
the  mysteries  of  the  hidden  depths,  while  I  seemed  to  float  an 
idler,  with  the  herd,  only  on  the  surface  of  the  stream. 

Why  was  I  disgusted,  when  I  had  but  to  put  forth  my  hand 
and  grasp  whatever  object  my  ambition  might  desire?  Alas! 
there  was  in  my  heart  always  something  too  soft  for  the  aims 
and  cravings  of  my  mind.  I  felt  that  I  was  wasting  the  young 
years  of  my  life  in  a  barren  and  wearisome  pursuit.  What  to 
me,  who  had  outlived  vanity,  would  have  been  the  admiration  of 
the  crowd  !  I  sighed  for  the  sympathy  of  the  one  !  and  I  shrunk 
in  sadness  from  the  prospect  of  renown  to  ask  my  heart  for  the 
reality  of  love !  For  what  purpose,  too,  had  I  devoted  myself  to 
the  service  of  men  ?  As  I  grew  more  sensible  of  the  labour  of 
pursuing,  I  saw  more  of  the  inutility  of  accomplishing,  individual 
measures.  There  is  one  great  and  moving  order  of  events  which 
we  may  retard,  but  we  cannot  arrest,  and  to  which,  if  we  endea¬ 
vour  to  hasten  them,  we  only  give  a  dangerous  and  unnatural 
impetus.  Often,  when  in  the  fever  of  the  midnight,  I  have 
paused  from  my  unshared  and  unsoftened  studies,  to  listen  to 
the  deadly  pulsation  of  my  heart,1  when  I  have  felt  in  its  painful 
and  tumultuous  beating  the  very  life  waning  and  wasting  within 
me,  I  have  sickened  to  my  inmost  soul  to  remember  that, 
amongst  all  those  whom  I  was  exhausting  the  health  and  enjoy- 


1  Falkland  suffered  much,  from  very  early  youth,  from  a  complaint  in  his  heart 
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ment  of  youth  to  benefit,  there  was  not  one  for  whom  my  life  had 
an  interest,  or  by  whom  my  death  would  be  honoured  by  a  tear. 
There  is  a  beautiful  passage  in  Chalmers  on  the  want  of  sympathy 
we  experience  in  the  world.  From  my  earliest  childhood  I  had 
one  deep,  engrossing,  yearning  desire, — and  that  was  to  love  and 
to  be  loved.  I  found,  too  young,  the  realisation  of  that  dream — 
it  passed  !  and  I  have  never  known  it  again.  The  experience  of 
long  and  bitter  years  teaches  me  to  look  with  suspicion  on  that 
far  recollection  of  the  past,  and  to  doubt  if  this  earth  could  indeed 
produce  a  living  form  to  satisfy  the  visions  of  one  who  has  dwelt 
among  the  boyish  creations  of  fancy — who  has  shaped  out  in  his 
heart  an  imaginary  idol,  arrayed  it  in  whatever  is  most  beautiful 
in  nature,  and  breathed  into  the  image  the  pure  but  burning 
spirit  of  that  innate  love  from  which  it  sprung !  It  is  true  that 
my  manhood  has  been  the  undeceiver  of  my  youth,  and  that  the 
meditation  upon  facts  has  disenthralled  me  from  the  visionary 
broodings  over  fiction  ;  but  what  remuneration  have  I  found  in 
reality  ?  If  the  line  of  the  satirist  be  not  true, 

“  Souvent  de  tous  nos  maux  la  raison  est  le  pire,”  1 

at  least,  like  the  madman  of  whom  he  speaks,  I  owe  but  little 
gratitude  to  the  act  which,  “  in  drawing  me  from  my  error,  has 
robbed  me  also  of  a  paradise.” 

I  am  approaching  the  conclusion  of  my  confessions.  Men  who 
have  no  ties  in  the  world,  and  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
solitude,  find,  with  every  disappointment  in  the  former,  a  greater 
yearning  for  the  enjoyments  which  the  latter  can  afford.  Day  by 
day  I  relapsed  more  into  myself ;  “  man  delighted  me  not,  nor 
woman  either.”  In  my  ambition,  it  was  not  in  the  means, 
but  the  end,  that  I  was  disappointed.  In  my  friends,  I  com¬ 
plained  not  of  treachery,  but  insipidity  ;  and  it  was  not  because 
I  was  deserted,  but  wearied  by  more  tender  connections,  that  I 
ceased  to  find  either  excitement  in  seeking,  or  triumph  in  obtain¬ 
ing,  their  love.  It  was  not,  then,  in  a  momentary  disgust,  but 
rather  in  the  calm  of  satiety,  that  I  formed  that  resolution  oi 
retirement  which  I  have  adopted  now. 

Shrinking  from  my  kind,  but  too  young  to  live  wholly  for 

1  Boileau. 
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myself,  I  have  made  a  new  tie  with  nature ;  I  have  come  to 
cement  it  here.  I  am  like  a  bird  which  has  wandered  afar,  but 
has  returned  home  to  its  nest  at  last.  But  there  is  one  feeling 
which  had  its  origin  in  the  world,  and  which  accompanies  me 
still ;  which  consecrates  my  recollections  of  the  past ;  which 
contributes  to  take  its  gloom  from  the  solitude  of  the  present 
Do  you  ask  me  its  nature,  Monkton  ?  It  is  my  friendship  for  you. 

FROM  THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 

I  wish  that  I  could  convey  to  you,  dear  Monkton,  the  faintest 
idea  of  the  pleasures  of  indolence.  You  belong  to  that  class 
which  is  of  all  the  most  busy,  though  the  least  active.  Men  of 
pleasure  never  have  time  for  anything.  No  lawyer,  no  states¬ 
man,  no  bustling,  hurrying,  restless  underling  of  the  counter  or 
the  Exchange,  is  so  eternally  occupied  as  a  lounger  “  about  town.” 
He  is  linked  to  labour  by  a  series  of  undefinable  nothings.  His 
independence  and  idleness  only  serve  to  fetter  and  engross 
him,  and  his  leisure  seems  held  upon  the  condition  of  never  hav¬ 
ing  a  moment  to  himself.  Would  that  you  could  see  me  at  this 
instant  in  the  luxury  of  my  summer  retreat,  surrounded  by  the 
trees,  the  waters,  the  wild  birds,  and  the  hum,  the  glow,  the  exult¬ 
ation  which  teem  visibly  and  audibly  through  creation  in  the 
noon  of  a  summer’s  day  !  I  am  undisturbed  by  a  single  intruder. 
I  am  unoccupied  by  a  single  pursuit.  I  suffer  one  moment  to 
glide  into  another,  without  the  remembrance  that  the  next  must 
be  filled  up  by  some  laborious  pleasure,  or  some  wearisome  enjoy¬ 
ment.  It  is  here  that  I  feel  all  the  powers,  and  gather  together 
all  the  resources,  of  my  mind.  I  recall  my  recollections  of  men  ; 
and,  unbiassed  by  the  passions  and  prejudices  which  we  do  not 
experience  alone,  because  their  very  existence  depends  upon  others, 
I  endeavour  to  perfect  my  knowledge  of  the  human  heart.  He 
who  would  acquire  that  better  science  must  arrange  and  analyse 
in  private  the  experience  he  has  collected  in  the  crowd.  Alas, 
Monkton,  when  you  have  expressed  surprise  at  the  gloom  which 
is  so  habitual  to  my  temper,  did  it  never  occur  to  you  that  my 
acquaintance  with  the  world  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  account 
for  it  ? — that  knowledge  is  neither  for  the  good  nor  the  happy, 
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Who  can  touch  pitch,  and  not  be  defiled  ?  Who  can  look  upon 
the  workings  of  grief  and  rejoice,  or  associate  with  guilt  and  be 
pure  ? 

It  has  been  by  mingling  with  men,  not  only  in  their  haunts  but 
their  emotions ,  that  I  have  learned  to  know  them.  I  have 
descended  into  the  receptacles  of  vice ;  I  have  taken  lessons  from 
the  brothel  and  the  hell ;  I  have  watched  feeling  in  its  un¬ 
guarded  sallies,  and  drawn  from  the  impulse  of  the  moment 
conclusions  which  gave  the  lie  to  the  previous  conduct  of  years. 
But  all  knowledge  brings  us  disappointment,  and  this  knowledge 
the  most — the  satiety  of  good,  the  suspicion  of  evil,  the  decay  of 
our  young  dreams,  the  premature  iciness  of  age,  the  reckless, 
aimless,  joyless  indifference  which  follows  an  overwrought  and 
feverish  excitation — These  constitute  the  lot  of  men  who  have 
renounced  hope  in  the  acquisition  of  thought,  and  who,  in  learning 
the  motives  of  human  actions,  learn  only  to  despise  the  persons 
and  the  things  which  enchanted  them  like  divinities  before. 

FROM  THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 

I  told  you,  dear  Monkton,  in  my  first  letter,  of  my  favourite 
retreat  in  Mr.  Mandeville’s  grounds.  I  have  grown  so  attached 
to  it,  that  I  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  day  there.  I  am  not 
one  of  those  persons  who  always  perambulate  with  a  book  in 
their  hands,  as  if  neither  nature  nor  their  own  reflections  could 
afford  them  any  rational  amusement.  I  go  there  more  frequently 
en  paresseux  than  en  savant:  a  small  brooklet  which  runs  through 
the  grounds  broadens  at  last  into  a  deep,  clear,  transparent  lake. 
Here  fir  and  elm  and  oak  fling  their  branches  over  the  margin  ; 
and  beneath  their  shade  I  pass  all  the  hours  of  noon-day  in  the 
luxuries  of  a  dreamer’s  reverie.  It  is  true,  however,  that  I  am 
never  less  idle  than  when  I  appear  the  most  so.  I  am  like 
Prospero  in  his  desert  island,  and  surround  myself  with  spirits. 
A  spell  trembles  upon  the  leaves  ;  every  wave  comes  fraught  to 
me  with  its  peculiar  music :  and  an  Ariel  seems  to  whisper  the 
secrets  of  every  breeze,  which  comes  to  my  forehead  laden  with 
the  perfumes  of  the  West.  But  do  not  think,  Monkton,  that  it  is 
only  good  spirits  which  haunt  the  recesses  of  my  solitude.  To 
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push  the  metaphor  to  exaggeration — Memory  is  my  Sycorax, 
and  Gloom  is  the  Caliban  she  conceives.  But  let  me  digress 
from  myself  to  my  less  idle  occupations  ; — I  have  of  late  diverted 
my  thoughts  in  some  measure  by  a  recurrence  to  a  study  to 
which  I  once  was  particularly  devoted — history.  Have  you  ever 
remarked,  that  people  who  live  the  most  by  themselves  reflect 
the  most  upon  others ;  and  that  he  who  lives  surrounded  by  the 
million  never  thinks  of  any  but  the  one  individual — himself? 
Philosophers — moralists — historians,  whose  thoughts,  labours, 
lives,  have  been  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  mankind,  or  the 
analysis  of  public  events,  have  usually  been  remarkably  attached 
to  solitude  and  seclusion.  We  are  indeed  so  linked  to  our  fellow- 
beings,  that,  where  we  are  not  chained  to  them  by  action,  we  are 
carried  to  and  connected  with  them  by  thought. 

I  have  just  quitted  the  observations  of  my  favourite  Bolingbroke 
upon  history.  I  cannot  agree  with  him  as  to  its  utility.  The  more 
I  consider,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  its  study  has  been  upon 
the  whole  pernicious  to  mankind.  It  is  by  those  details,  which  are 
always  as  unfair  in  their  inference  as  they  must  evidently  be  doubt¬ 
ful  in  their  facts,  that  party  animosity  and  general  prejudice  are 
supported  and  sustained.  There  is  not  one  abuse — one  intolerance 
— one  remnant  of  ancient  barbarity  and  ignorance  existing  at  the 
present  day,  which  is  not  advocated,  and  actually  confirmed,  by 
some  vague  deduction  from  the  bigotry  of  an  illiterate  chronicler, 
or  the  obscurity  of  an  uncertain  legend.  It  is  through  the  con¬ 
stant  appeal  to  our  ancestors  that  we  transmit  wretchedness  and 
wrong  to  our  posterity :  we  should  require,  to  corroborate  an  evil 
originating  in  the  present  day,  the  clearest  and  most  satisfactory 
proof ;  but  the  minutest  defence  is  sufficient  for  an  evil  handed 
down  to  us  by  the  barbarism  of  antiquity.  We  reason  from  what 
even  in  old  times  was  dubious,  as  if  we  were  adducing  what  was 
certain  in  those  in  which  we  live.  And  thus  we  have  made  no 
sanction  to  abuses  so  powerful  as  history,  and  no  enemy  to  the 
present  like  the  past. 

FROM  THE  LADY  EMILY  MANDEVILLE  TO  MRS.  ST.  JOHN. 

At  last,  my  dear  Julia,  I  am  settled  in  my  beautiful  retreat. 
Mrs.  Dalton  and  Lady  Margaret  Leslie  are  all  whom  I  could 
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prevail  upon  to  accompany  me.  Mr.  Mandeville  is  full  of  the 
corn-laws.  He  is  chosen  chairman  to  a  select  committee  in  the 
House.  He  is  murmuring  agricultural  distresses  in  his  sleep ; 
and  when  I  asked  him  occasionally  to  come  down  here  to  see  me, 
he  started  from  a  reverie,  and  exclaimed — “Never,  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  a  landed  proprietor ;  never  will  I  consent  to  my  own  ruin.” 

My  boy,  my  own,  my  beautiful  companion,  is  with  me.  I  wish 
you  could  see  how  fast  he  can  run,  and  how  sensibly  he  can  talk. 
“  What  a  fine  figure  he  has  for  his  age  !  ”  said  I  to  Mr.  Mandeville 
the  other  day.  “  Figure  !  age  !  ”  said  his  father  ;  “  in  the  House 
of  Commons  he  shall  make  a  figure  to  every  age.”  I  know  that 
in  writing  to  you,  you  will  not  be  contented  if  I  do  not  say  a 
great  deal  about  myself.  I  shall  therefore  proceed  to  tell  you, 
that  I  feel  already  much  better  from  the  air  and  exercise  of  the 
journey,  from  the  conversation  of  my  two  guests,  and,  above  all, 
from  the  constant  society  of  my  dear  boy.  He  was  three  last 
birthday.  I  think  that  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  I  am  the  least 
childish  of  the  two.  Pray  remember  me  to  all  in  town  who  have 

not  quite  forgotten  me.  Beg  Lady  -  to  send  Elizabeth  a 

subscription  ticket  for  Almack’s,  and — oh,  talking  of  Almack’s,  I 
think  my  boy’s  eyes  are  even  more  blue  and  beautiful  than  Lady 
C - ’s. 

Adieu,  my  dear  Julia, 

Ever,  &c. 

E.  M. 

Lady  Emily  Mandeville  was  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Lindvale.  She  married,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  a  man  of  large 
fortune,  and  some  parliamentary  reputation.  Neither  in  person 
nor  in  character  was  he  much  beneath  or  above  the  ordinary 
standard  of  men.  He  was  one  of  Nature’s  Macadamised  achieve¬ 
ments.  His  great  fault  was  his  equality ;  and  you  longed  for  a 
hill  though  it  were  to  climb,  or  a  stone  though  it  were  in  your 
way.  Love  attaches  itself  to  something  prominent,  even  if  that 
something  be  what  others  would  hate.  One  can  scarcely  feel 
extremes  for  mediocrity.  The  feu  years  Lady  Emily  had  been 
married  had  but  little  altered  hei  character.  Quick  in  feeling, 
though  regulated  in  temper;  gay  less  from  levity,  than  from 
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that  first  spring-tide  of  a  heart  which  has  never  yet  known  occa¬ 
sion  to  be  sad ;  beautiful  and  pure,  as  an  enthusiast’s  dream  of 
heaven,  yet  bearing  within  the  latent  and  powerful  passion  and 
tenderness  of  earth :  she  mixed  with  all  a  simplicity  and  inno¬ 
cence  which  the  extreme  earliness  of  her  marriage,  and  the  ascetic 
temper  of  her  husband,  had  tended  less  to  diminish  than  increase. 
She  had  much  of  what  is  termed  genius — its  warmth  of  emotion 
■ — its  vividness  of  conception — its  admiration  for  the  grand — its 
affection  for  the  good,  and  that  dangerous  contempt  for  whatever 
is  mean  and  worthless,  the  very  indulgence  of  which  is  an  offence 
against  the  habits  of  the  world.  Her  tastes  were,  however,  too 
feminine  and  chaste  ever  to  render  her  eccentric :  they  were 
rather  calculated  to  conceal  than  to  publish  the  deeper  recesses 
of  her  nature  ;  and  it  was  beneath  that  polished  surface  of  manner 
common  to  those  with  whom  she  mixed,  that  she  hid  the  treasures 
of  a  mine  which  no  human  eye  had  beheld. 

Her  health,  naturally  delicate,  had  lately  suffered  much  from 
the  dissipation  of  London,  and  it  was  by  the  advice  of  her  phy¬ 
sicians  that  she  had  now  come  to  spend  the  summer  at  E - . 

Lady  Margaret  Leslie,  who  was  old  enough  to  be  tired  with  the 
caprices  of  society,  and  Mrs.  Dalton,  who,  having  just  lost  her 
husband,  was  forbidden  at  present  to  partake  of  its  amusements, 
had  agreed  to  accompany  her  to  her  retreat.  Neither  of  them 
was  perhaps  much  suited  to  Emily’s  temper,  but  youth  and  spirits 
make  almost  any  one  congenial  to  us  :  it  is  from  the  years  which 
confirm  our  habits,  and  the  reflections  which  refine  our  taste,  that 
it  becomes  easy  to  revolt  us,  and  difficult  to  please. 

On  the  third  day  after  Emily’s  arrival  at  E - ,  she  was  sitting 

after  breakfast  with  Lady  Margaret  and  Mrs.  Dalton.  “  Pray,” 
said  the  former,  “  did  you  ever  meet  my  relation,  Mr.  Falkland  ? 
he  is  in  your  immediate  neighbourhood.”  “  Never ;  though  I 
have  a  great  curiosity :  that  fine  old  ruin  beyond  the  village 
belongs  to  him,  I  believe.”  “  It  does.  You  ought  to  know  him: 
you  would  like  him  so  !  ”  “  Like  him  !  ”  repeated  Mrs.  Dalton, 

who  was  one  of  those  persons  of  ton  who,  though  everything 
collectively,  are  nothing  individually  :  “  like  him  ?  impossible '  ” 
“  Why  ?  ”  said  Lady  Margaret,  indignantly  —  “  he  has  every 
requisite  to  please — youth,  talent,  fascination  of  manner,  and 
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great  knowledge  of  the  world.”  “Well,”  said  Mrs.  Dalton,  “  I 
cannot  say  I  discovered  his  perfections.  He  seemed  to  me  con¬ 
ceited  and  satirical,  and — and — in  short,  very  disagreeable  ;  but 
then ,  to  be  sure,  I  have  only  seen  him  once.”  “  I  have  heard  many 
accounts  of  him,”  said  Emily,  “  all  differing  from  each  other :  I 
think,  however,  that  the  generality  of  people  rather  incline  to  Mrs. 
Dalton’s  opinion  than  to  yours,  Lady  Margaret.”  “  I  can  easily 
believe  it.  It  is  very  seldom  that  he  takes  the  trouble  to  please ; 
but  when  he  does,  he  is  irresistible.  Very  little,  however,  is 
generally  known  respecting  him.  Since  he  came  of  age,  he  has 
been  much  abroad;  and  when  in  England,  he  never  enteied  with 
eagerness  into  society.  He  is  supposed  to  possess  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  powers,  which,  added  to  his  large  fortune  and  ancient 
name,  have  procured  him  a  consideration  and  rank  rarely  enjoyed 
by  one  so  young.  He  had  refused  repeated  offers  to  eater  into 
public  life;  but  he  is  very  intimate  with  one  of  the  ministers, 
who,  it  is  said,  has  had  the  address  to  profit  much  by  his  abilities. 
All  other  particulars  concerning  him  are  extremely  uncertain. 
Of  his  person  and  manners  you  had  better  judge  yourself ;  for  I 
am  sure,  Emily,  that  my  petition  for  inviting  him  here  is  already 
granted.”  “  By  all  means,”  said  Emily :  “  you  cannot  be  more 
anxious  to  see  him  than  I  am.”  And  so  the  conversation  dropped. 
Lady  Margaret  went  to  the  library  ;  Mrs.  Dalton  seated  herself 
on  the  ottoman,  dividing  her  attention  between  the  last  novel  and 
her  Italian  greyhound  ;  and  Emily  left  the  room  in  order  to 
revisit  her  former  and  favourite  haunts.  Her  young  son  was  hef 
companion,  and  she  was  not  sorry  that  he  was  her  only  one.  To 
be  the  instructress  of  an  infant,  a  mother  should  be  its  playmate  ; 
and  Emily  was,  perhaps,  wiser  than  she  imagined,  when  she  ran 
with  a  laughing  eye  and  a  light  foot  over  the  grass,  occupying 
herself  almost  with  the  same  earnestness  as  her  child  in  the  same 
infantine  amusements.  As  they  passed  the  wood  which  led  to 
the  lake  at  the  bottom  of  the  grounds,  the  boy,  who  was  before 
Emily,  suddenly  stopped.  She  came  hastily  up  to  him  ;  and 
scarcely  two  paces  before,  though  half  hid  by  the  steep  bank  of 
the  lake  beneath  which  he  reclined,  she  saw  a  man  apparently 
asleep.  A  volume  of  Shakespeare  lay  beside  him  :  the  child  had 
seized  it.  As  she  took  it  from  him  in  order  to  replace  it,  her  eye 
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rested  upon  the  passage  the  boy  had  accidentally  opened.  How 
often  in  after  days  was  that  passage  recalled  as  an  omen  !  It  was 
the  following : — 


Ah  me  !  for  aught  that  ever  I  could  read, 

Could  ever  hear  by  tale  or  history — 

The  course  of  true  love  never  did  ran  smooth  1 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 


As  she  laid  the  book  gently  down  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
countenance  of  the  sleeper :  never  did  she  forget  the  expression 
which  it  wore, — stern,  proud,  mournful  even  in  repose  ! 

She  did  not  wait  for  him  to  wake.  She  hurried  home  through 
the  trees.  All  that  day  she  was  silent  and  abstracted  ;  the  face 
haunted  her  like  a  dream.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  she  spoke 
neither  to  Lady  Margaret  nor  to  Mrs.  Dalton  of  her  adventure. 
Why  ?  Is  there  in  our  hearts  any  prescience  of  their  misfortunes  ? 

On  the  next  day,  Falkland,  who  had  received  and  accepted 
Lady  Margaret’s  invitation,  was  expected  to  dinner.  Emily  felt 
a  strong  yet  excusable  curiosity  to  see  one  of  whom  she  had 
heard  so  many  and  such  contradictory  reports.  She  was  alone  in 
the  saloon  when  he  entered.  At  the  first  glance  she  recognised 
the  person  she  had  met  by  the  lake  on  the  day  before,  and  she 
blushed  deeply  as  she  replied  to  his  salutation.  To  her  great 
relief  Lady  Margaret  and  Mrs.  Dalton  entered  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  the  conversation  grew  general. 

Falkland  had  but  little  of  what  is  called  animation  in  manner ; 
-but  his  wit,  though  it  rarely  led  to  mirth,  was  sarcastic,  yet  refined, 
and  the  vividness  of  his  imagination  threw  a  brilliancy  and 
originality  over  remarks  which  in  others  might  have  been 
commonplace  and  tame. 

The  conversation  turned  chiefly  upon  society ;  and  though 
Lady  Margaret  had  told  her  he  had  entered  but  little  into  its 
ordinary  routine,  Emily  was  struck  alike  by  his  accurate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  men,  and  the  justice  of  his  reflections  upon 
manners.  There  also  mingled  with  his  satire  an  occasional 
melancholy  of  feeling,  which  appeared  to  Emily  the  more  touch¬ 
ing  because  it  was  always  unexpected  and  unassumed.  It  was 
after  one  of  these  remarks,  that  for  the  first  time  she  ventured  to 
examine  into  the  charm  and  peculiarity  of  the  countenance  of  the 
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speaker.  There  was  spread  over  it  that  expression  of  mingled 
energy  and  languor,  which  betokens  that  much,  whether  of  thought, 
sorrow,  passion,  or  action,  has  been  undergone,  but  resisted :  has 
wearied,  but  not  subdued.  In  the  broad  and  noble  brow,  in  the 
chiselled  lip,  and  the  melancholy  depths  of  the  calm  and 
thoughtful  eye,  there  sat  a  resolution  and  a  power,  which,  though 
mournful,  were  not  without  their  pride  ;  which,  if  they  had  borne 
the  worst,  had  also  defied  it.  Notwithstanding  his  mother’s 
country,  his  complexion  was  fair  and  pale ;  and  his  hair,  of  a 
light  chestnut,  fell  in  large  antique  curls  over  his  forehead.  That 
forehead,  indeed,  constituted  the  principal  feature  of  his  counten¬ 
ance.  It  was  neither  in  its  height  nor  expansion  alone  that  its 
remarkable  beauty  consisted  ;  but  if  ever  thought  to  conceive  and 
courage  to  execute  high  designs  were  embodied  and  visible,  they 
were  imprinted  there. 

Falkland  did  not  stay  long  after  dinner ;  but  to  Lady  Margaret 
he  promised  all  that  she  required  of  future  length  and  frequency 
in  his  visits.  When  he  left  the  room,  Lady  Emily  went  instinct¬ 
ively  to  the  window  to  watch  him  depart ;  and  all  that  night  his 
low  soft  voice  rung  in  her  ear,  like  the  music  of  an  indistinct 
and  half-remembered  dream. 

FROM  MR.  MANDEVILLE  TO  LADY  EMILY. 

DEAR  Emily, — Business  of  great  importance  to  the  country 
has  prevented  my  writing  to  you  before.  I  hope  you  have  con¬ 
tinued  well  since  I  heard  from  you  last,  and  that  you  do  all  you 
can  to  preserve  that  retrenchment  of  unnecessary  expenses,  and 
observe  that  attention  to  a  prudent  economy,  which  is  no  less 
incumbent  upon  individuals  than  nations. 

Thinking  that  you  must  be  dull  at  E - ,  and  ever  anxious 

both  to  entertain  and  to  improve  you,  I  send  you  an  excellent 
publication  by  Mr.  Tooke,1  together  with  my  own  two  last 
speeches,  corrected  by  myself. 

Trusting  to  hear  from  you  soon,  I  am,  with  best  love  to 
Henry 

Very  affectionately  yours, 

John  Mandeville. 

1  The  Political  Economist. 
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FROM  ERASMUS  FALKLAND,  ESQ.,  TO  THE  HON.  FREDERICK  MONKTON.1 

Well,  Monkton,  I  have  been  to  E - ;  that  important  event 

in  my  monastic  life  has  been  concluded.  Lady  Margaret  was  as 
talkative  as  usual ;  and  a  Mrs.  Dalton,  who,  I  find,  is  an 
acquaintance  of  yours  asked  very  tenderly  after  your  poodle  and 
yourself.  But  Lady  Emily !  Ay,  Monkton,  I  know  not  well 
how  to  describe  her  to  you.  Her  beauty  interests  not  less  than 
it  dazzles.  There  is  that  deep  and  eloquent  softness  in  her  every 
word  and  action,  which,  of  all  charms,  is  the  most  dangerous. 
Yet  she  is  rather  of  a  playful  than  of  the  melancholy  and  pensive 
nature  which  generally  accompanies  such  gentleness  of  manner ; 
but  there  is  no  levity  in  her  character ;  nor  is  that  playfulness  of 
spirit  ever  carried  into  the  exhilaration  of  what  we  call  “  mirth.” 
She  seems,  if  I  may  use  the  antithesis,  at  once  too  feeling  to  be 
gay,  and  too  innocent  to  be  sad.  I  remember  having  frequently 
met  her  husband.  Cold  and  pompous,  without  anything  to 
interest  the  imagination,  or  engage  the  affections,  I  am  not  able 
to  conceive  a  person  less  congenial  to  his  beautiful  and  romantic 
wife.  But  she  must  have  been  exceedingly  young  when  she 
married  him  ;  and  she,  probably,  knows  not  yet  that  she  is  to  be 
pitied,  because  she  has  not  yet  learned  that  she  can  love. 

Le  veggio  in  fronte  amor  come  in  suo  seggio 
Sul  crin,  negli  occhi — su  le  labra  amore 
Sol  d’intomo  al  suo  cuore  amor  non  veggio. 

I  have  been  twice  to  her  house  since  my  first  admission  there. 
I  love  to  listen  to  that  soft  and  enchanting  voice,  and  to  escape 
from  the  gloom  of  my  own  reflections  to  the  brightness,  yet 
simplicity,  of  hers.  In  my  earlier  days  this  comfort  would  have 
been  attended  with  danger  ;  but  we  grow  callous  from  the  excess 
of  feeling.  We  cannot  re-illumine  ashes  1  I  can  gaze  upon  her 
dream-like  beauty,  and  not  experience  a  single  desire  which  can 
sully  the  purity  of  my  worship.  I  listen  to  her  voice  when  it 
melts  in  endearment  over  her  birds,  her  flowers,  or,  in  a  deeper 
devotion,  over  her  child ;  but  my  heart  does  not  thrill  at  the 
tenderness  of  the  sound.  I  touch  her  hand,  and  the  pulses  of  my 
own  are  as  calm  as  before.  Satiety  of  the  past  is  our  best  safe- 

*  A  letter  from  Falkland,  mentioning  Lady  Margaret’s  invitation,  has  been  omitted, 
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guard  from  the  temptations  of  the  future  ;  and  the  perils  of  youth 
are  over  when  it  has  acquired  that  dulness  and  apathy  of  affection 
which  should  belong  only  to  the  insensibility  of  age. 

Such  were  Falkland’s  opinions  at  the  time  he  wrote.  Ah ! 
what  is  so  delusive  as  our  affections  ?  Our  security  is  our  danger 

• — our  defiance  our  defeat !  Day  after  day  he  went  to  E - . 

He  passed  the  mornings  in  making  excursions  with  Emily  over 
that  wild  and  romantic  country  by  which  they  were  surrounded  ; 
and  in  the  dangerous  but  delicious  stillness  of  the  summer  twilights, 
they  listened  to  the  first  whispers  of  their  hearts. 

In  his  relationship  to  Lady  Margaret,  Falkland  found  his 
excuse  for  the  frequency  of  his  visits  :  and  even  Mrs.  Dalton  was 
so  charmed  with  the  fascination  of  his  manner,  that  (in  spite  of 
her  previous  dislike)  she  forgot  to  inquire  how  far  his  intimacy 

at  E - was  at  variance  with  the  proprieties  of  the  world  she 

worshipped,  or  in  what  proportion  it  was  connected  with  herself. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  trace  through  all  its  windings  the 
formation  of  that  affection,  the  subsequent  records  of  which  I  am 
about  to  relate.  What  is  so  unearthly,  so  beautiful,  as  the  first 
birth  of  a  woman’s  love  ?  The  air  of  heaven  is  not  purer  in  its 
wanderings — its  sunshine  not  more  holy  in  its  warmth.  Oh  ! 
why  should  it  deteriorate  in  its  nature,  even  while  it  increases  in 
its  degree  ?  Why  should  the  step  which  prints ,  sully  also  the 
snow  ?  How  often,  when  Falkland  met  that  guiltless  yet 
thrilling  eye,  which  revealed  to  him  those  internal  secrets  that 
Emily  was  yet  awhile  too  happy  to  discover ;  when,  like  a  foun¬ 
tain  among  flowers,  the  goodness  of  her  heart  flowed  over  the 
softness  of  her  manner  to  those  around  her,  and  the  benevolence 
of  her  actions  to  those  beneath  ;  how  often  he  turned  away  with 
a  veneration  too  deep  for  the  selfishness  of  human  passion,  and  a 
tenderness  too  sacred  for  its  desires  !  It  was  in  this  temper  (the 
earliest  and  the  most  fruitless  prognostic  of  real  love)  that  the 
following  letter  was  written  : — 

FROM  ERASMUS  FALKLAND,  ESQ.,  TO  THE  HON.  FREDERICK  MONKTON. 

I  have  had  two  or  three  admonitory  letters  from  my  uncle. 
“  The  summer  (he  says)  is  advancing,  yet  you  remain  stationary 
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in  your  indolence.  There  is  still  a  great  part  of  Europe  which 
you  have  not  seen  ;  and  since  you  will  neither  enter  society  for  a 
wife,  nor  the  House  of  Commons  for  fame,  spend  your  life,  at 
least  while  it  is  yet  free  and  unshackled,  in  those  active  pursuits 
which  will  render  idleness  hereafter  more  sweet ;  or  in  that 
observation  and  enjoyment  among  others,  which  will  increase 
your  resources  in  yourself.”  All  this  sounds  well  ;  but  I  have 
already  acquired  more  knowledge  than  will  be  of  use  either  to 
others  or  myself,  and  I  am  not  willing  to  lose  tranquillity  here 
for  the  chance  of  obtaining  pleasure  elsewhere.  Pleasure  is 
indeed  a  holiday  sensation  which  does  not  occur  in  ordinary  life. 
We  lose  the  peace  of  years  when  we  hunt  after  the  rapture  of 
moments. 

I  do  not  know  if  you  ever  felt  that  existence  was  ebbing  away 
without  being  put  to  its  full  value  :  as  for  me,  I  am  never  conscious 
of  life  without  being  also  conscious  that  it  is  not  enjoyed  to  the 
utmost.  This  is  a  bitter  feeling,  and  its  worst  bitterness  is  our 
ignorance  how  to  remove  it.  My  indolence  I  neither  seek  nor 
wish  to  defend,  yet  it  is  rather  from  necessity  than  choice :  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  to  arouse  me.  I 
only  ask  for  action,  but  I  can  find  no  motive  sufficient  to  excite 
it :  let  me  then,  in  my  indolence,  not,  like  the  world,  be  idle,  yet 
dependent  on  others ;  but  at  least  dignify  the  failing  by  some 
appearance  of  that  freedom  which  retirement  only  can  bestow. 

My  seclusion  is  no  longer  solitude  ;  yet  I  do  not  value  it  the 

less.  I  spend  a  great  portion  of  my  time  at  E - .  Loneliness 

is  attractive  to  men  of  reflection,  not  so  much  because  they  like 
their  own  thoughts,  as  because  they  dislike  the  thoughts  of  others. 
Solitude  ceases  to  charm  the  moment  we  can  find  a  single  being 
whose  ideas  are  more  agreeable  to  us  than  our  own.  I  have  not, 
I  think,  yet  described  to  you  the  person  of  Lady  Emily.  She  is 
tall,  and  slightly,  yet  beautifully,  formed.  The  ill  health  which 

obliged  her  to  leave  London  for  E - ,  in  the  height  of  the 

season,  has  given  her  cheek  a  more  delicate  hue  than  I  should 
think  it  naturally  wore.  Her  eyes  are  light,  but  their  lashes  are 
long  and  dark ;  her  hair  is  black  and  luxuriant,  and  worn  in  a 
fashion  peculiar  to  herself ;  but  her  manners,  Monkton  !  how  can 
I  convey  to  you  their  fascination  ?  so  simple,  and  therefore  so 
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faultless — so  modest,  and  yet  so  tender — she  seems,  in  acquiring 
the  intelligence  of  the  woman,  to  have  only  perfected  the  purity 
of  the  child  ;  and  now,  after  all  that  I  have  said,  I  am  only  more 
deeply  sensible  of  the  truth  of  Bacon’s  observation,  that  ’’  the 
best  part  of  beauty  is  that  which  no  picture  can  express.”  I  am 
loth  to  finish  this  description,  because  it  seems  to  me  scarcely 
begun  ;  I  am  unwilling  to  continue  it,  because  every  word  seems 
to  show  me  more  clearly  those  recesses  of  my  heart,  which  I 
would  have  hidden  even  from  myself.  I  do  not  yet  love,  it  is 
true,  for  the  time  is  past  when  I  was  lightly  moved  to  passion  ; 
but  I  will  not  incur  that  danger,  the  probability  of  which  I  am 
seer  enough  to  foresee.  Never  shall  that  pure  and  innocent  heart 
be  sullied  by  one  who  would  die  to  shield  it  from  the  lightest 
misfortune.  I  find  in  myself  a  powerful  seconder  to  my  uncle’s 
wishes.  I  shall  be  in  London  next  week  ;  till  then,  farewell. 

E.  F. 

When  the  proverb  said,  that  “Jove  laughs  at  lovers’  vows,”  it 
meant  not  (as  in  the  ordinary  construction)  a  sarcasm  on  their 
insincerity,  but  inconsistency.  We  deceive  others  far  less  than  we 
deceive  ourselves.  What  to  Falkland  were  resolutions  which  a 
word,  a  glance,  could  overthrow  ?  In  the  world  he  might  have 
dissipated  his  thoughts :  in  loneliness  he  concentred  them  ;  for 
the  passions  are  like  the  sounds  of  Nature,  only  heard  in  her 
solitude  !  He  lulled  his  soul  to  the  reproaches  of  his  conscience; 
he  surrendered  himself  to  the  intoxication  of  so  golden  a  dream  ; 
and  amidst  those  beautiful  scenes  there  arose,  as  an  offering  to 
the  summer  heaven,  the  incense  of  two  hearts  which  had,  through 
those  very  fires  so  guilty  in  themselves,  purified  and  ennobled 
every  other  emotion  they  had  conceived. 

God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town, 

3ays  the  hackneyed  quotation  ;  and  the  feelings  awakened  in 
each,  differ  with  the  genius  of  the  place.  Who  can  compare  the 
frittered  and  divided  affections  formed  in  cities  with  that  which 
crowds  cannot  distract  by  opposing  temptations,  or  dissipation 
infect  with  its  frivolities  ? 

I  have  often  thought  that  had  the  execution  of  Atala  equalled 
its  design,  no  human  work  could  have  surpassed  it  in  its  grandeur. 
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What  picture  is  more  simple,  though  more  sublime,  than  the  vast 
solitude  of  an  unpeopled  wilderness,  the  woods,  the  mountains, 
the  face  of  Nature,  cast  in  the  fresh  yet  giant  mould  of  a  new 
and  unpolluted  world  ;  and,  amidst  those  most  silent  and  mighty 
temples  of  THE  GREAT  GOD,  the  lone  spirit  of  Love  reigning 
and  brightening  over  all  ? 


BOOK  II. 

It  is  dangerous  for  women,  however  wise  it  be  for  men,  “  to 
commune  with  their  own  hearts,  and  to  be  still !  ”  Continuing 
to  pursue  the  follies  of  the  world  had  been  to  Emily  more 
prudent  than  to  fly  them  ;  to  pause,  to  separate  herself  from  the 
herd,  was  to  discover,  to  feel,  to  murmur  at  the  vacuum  of  her 
being ;  and  to  occupy  it  with  the  feelings  which  it  craved,  could 
in  her  be  but  the  hoarding  a  provision  for  despair. 

Married,  before  she  had  begun  the  bitter  knowledge  of  herself  , 
to  a  man  whom  it  was  impossible  to  love,  yet  deriving  from 
nature  a  tenderness  of  soul,  which  shed  itself  over  everything 
around,  her  only  escape  from  misery  had  been  in  the  dormancy 
of  feeling.  The  birth  of  her  son  had  opened  to  her  a  new  field 
of  sensations,  and  she  drew  the  best  charm  of  her  own  existence 
from  the  life  she  had  given  to  another.  Had  she  not  met  Falk¬ 
land,  all  the  deeper  sources  of  affection  would  have  flowed  into 
one  only  and  legitimate  channel ;  but  those  whom  he  wished  to 
fascinate  had  never  resisted  his  power,  and  the  attachment  he 
inspired  was  in  proportion  to  the  strength  and  ardour  of  his  own 
nature. 

It  was  not  for  Emily  Mandeville  to  love  such  as  Falkland 
without  feeling  that  from  that  moment  a  separate  and  selfish 
existence  had  ceased  to  be.  Our  senses  may  captivate  us  with 
beauty ;  but  in  absence  we  forget,  or  by  reason  we  can  conquer, 
so  superficial  an  impression.  Our  vanity  may  enamour  us  with 
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rank ;  but  the  affections  of  vanity  are  traced  in  sand  ;  but  who 
can  love  Genius ,  and  not  feel  that  the  sentiments  it  excites  par¬ 
take  of  its  own  intenseness  and  its  own  immortality?  It  arouses, 
concentrates,  engrosses  all  our  emotions,  even  to  the  most  subtle 
and  concealed.  Love  what  is  common,  and  ordinary  objects  can 
replace  or  destroy  a  sentiment  which  an  ordinary  object  has 
awakened.  Love  what  we  shall  not  meet  again  amidst  the  little¬ 
ness  and  insipidity  which  surround  us,  and  where  can  we  turn 
for  a  new  object  to  replace  that  which  has  no  parallel  upon 
earth  ?  The  recovery  from  such  a  delirium  is  like  return  from  a 
fairy  land  ;  and  still  fresh  in  the  recollections  of  a  bright  and 
immortal  clime,  how  can  we  endure  the  dulness  of  that  human 
existence  to  which  for  the  future  we  are  condemned  ? 

It  was  some  weeks  since  Emily  had  written  to  Mrs.  St.  John  ; 
and  her  last  letter,  in  mentioning  Falkland,  had  spoken  of  him 
with  a  reserve  which  rather  alarmed  than  deceived  her  friend. 
Mrs.  St.  John  had  indeed  a  strong  and  secret  reason  for  fear. 
Falkland  had  been  the  object  of  her  own  and  her  earliest  attach¬ 
ment,  and  she  knew  well  the  singular  and  mysterious  power 
which  he  exercised  at  will  over  the  mind.  He  had,  it  is  true, 
never  returned,  nor  even  known  of,  her  feelings  towards  him  ; 
and  during  the  years  which  had  elapsed  since  she  last  saw  him, 
and  in  the  new  scenes  which  her  marriage  with  Mr.  St.  John 
had  opened,  she  had  almost  forgotten  her  early  attachment,  when 
Lady  Emily’s  letter  renewed  its  remembrance.  She  wrote  in 
answer  an  impassioned  and  affectionate  caution  to  her  friend. 
She  spoke  much  (after  complaining  of  Emily’s  late  silence)  in 
condemnation  of  the  character  of  Falkland,  and  in  warning  of 
its  fascinations  ;  and  she  attempted  to  arouse  alike  the  virtue  and 
the  pride  which  so  often  triumph  in  alliance,  when  separately 
they  would  so  easily  fail.  In  this  Mrs.  St.  John  probably 
imagined  she  was  actuated  solely  by  friendship  ;  but  in  the  best 
actions  there  is  always  some  latent  evil  in  the  motive ;  and  the 
selfishness  of  a  jealousy,  though  hopeless  not  conquered,  perhaps 
predominated  over  the  less  interested  feelings  which  were  all  that 
she  acknowledged  to  herself. 

In  this  work  it  has  been  my  object  to  portray  the  progress  of 
the  passions ;  to  chronicle  a  history  rather  by  thoughts  and  feel 
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ings  than  by  incidents  and  events  ;  and  to  lay  open  those  minuter 
and  more  subtle  mazes  and  secrets  of  the  human  heart,  which  ir 
modern  writings  have  been  so  sparingly  exposed.  It  is  with 
this  view  that  I  have  from  time  to  time  broken  the  thread  of 
narration,  in  order  to  bring  forward  more  vividly  the  characters 
it  contains  ;  and  in  laying  no  claim  to  the  ordinary  ambition  of 
tale-writers,  I  have  deemed  myself  at  liberty  to  deviate  from  the 
ordinary  courses  they  pursue.  Hence  the  motive  and  the  excuse 
for  the  insertion  of  the  following  extracts,  and  of  occasional 
letters.  They  portray  the  interior  struggle  when  Narration  would 
look  only  to  the  external  event,  and  trace  the  lightning  “  home 
to  its  cloud,”  when  History  would  only  mark  the  spot  where  it 
scorched  or  destroyed. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF  LADY  EMILY  MANDEVILLE. 

Tuesday. — More  than  seven  years  have  passed  since  I  began 
this  journal !  I  have  just  been  looking  over  it  from  the  com¬ 
mencement.  Many  and  various  are  the  feelings  which  it  attempts 
to  describe — anger,  pique,  joy,  sorrow,  hope,  pleasure,  weariness, 
ennui ;  but  never,  never  once,  humiliation  or  remorse ! — these 
were  not  doomed  to  be  my  portion  in  the  bright  years  of  my 
earliest  youth.  How  shall  I  describe  them  now  ?  I  have  received 
— I  have  read,  as  well  as  my  tears  would  let  me,  a  long  letter 
from  Julia.  It  is  true  that  I  have  not  dared  to  write  to  her : 
when  shall  I  answer  this  ?  She  has  shown  me  the  state  of  mv 
heart ;  I  more  than  suspected  it  before.  Could  I  have  dreamed 
two  months — six  weeks — since  that  I  should  have  a  single  feel¬ 
ing  of  which  I  could  be  ashamed  ?  He  has  just  been  here — He 
—  the  only  one  in  the  world,  for  all  the  world  seems  concentred 
in  him.  He  observed  my  distress,  for  I  looked  on  him  ;  and  my 
lips  quivered  and  my  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  He  came  to  me — 
he  sat  next  to  me — he  whispered  his  interest,  his  anxiety — and 
was  this  all  ?  Have  I  loved  before  I  even  knew  that  I  was 
beloved  ?  No,  no  ;  the  tongue  was  silent,  but  the  eye,  the  cheek, 
the  manner — alas  !  these  have  been  but  too  eloquent 1 

Wednesday. — It  was  so  sweet  to  listen  to  his  low  and  tender 
voice ;  to  watch  the  expression  of  his  countenance — even  to 
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breathe  the  air  that  he  inhaled.  But  now  that  I  know  its  causey 
I  feel  that  this  pleasure  is  a  crime,  and  I  am  miserable  even  when 
he  is  with  me.  He  has  not  been  here  to-day.  It  is  past  three. 
Will  he  come  ?  I  rise  from  my  seat — I  go  to  the  window  for 
breath  —  I  am  restless,  agitated,  disturbed.  Lady  Margaret 
speaks  to  me — I  scarcely  answer  her.  My  boy — yes,  my  dear, 
dear  Henry  comes,  and  I  feel  that  I  am  again  a  mother.  Never 
will  I  betray  that  duty,  though  I  have  forgotten  one  as  sacred 
though  less  dear !  Never  shall  my  son  have  cause  to  blush  for 
his  parent !  I  will  fly  hence — I  will  see  him  no  more ! 


FROM  ERASMUS  FALKLAND,  ESQ.,  TO  THE  HON.  FREDERICK  MONKTON. 

Write  to  me,  Monkton — exhort  me,  admonish  me,  or  forsake 
me  for  ever.  I  am  happy,  yet  wretched  :  I  wander  in  the  delirium 
of  a  fatal  fever,  in  which  I  see  dreams  of  a  brighter  life,  but  every 
one  of  them  only  brings  me  nearer  to  death.  Day  after  day  I 
have  lingered  here,  until  weeks  have  flown  —  and  for  what? 
Emily  is  not  like  the  women  of  the  world — virtue,  honour,  faith, 
are  not  to  her  the  mere  convenances  of  society.  “  There  is  no 
crime,”  said  Lady  A.,  “  where  there  is  concealment.”  Such  can 
never  be  the  creed  of  Emily  Mandeville.  She  will  not  disguise 
guilt  either  in  the  levity  of  the  world,  or  in  the  affectations  of 
sentiment.  She  will  be  wretched,  and  for  ever.  /  hold  the 
destinies  of  her  future  life,  and  yet  I  am  base  enough  to  hesitate 
whether  to  save  or  destroy  her.  Oh,  how  fearful,  how  selfish, 
how  degrading,  is  unlawful  love ! 

You  know  my  theoretical  benevolence  for  everything  that 
lives ;  you  have  often  smiled  at  its  vanity.  I  see  now  that  you 
were  right ;  for  it  seems  to  me  almost  superhuman  virtue  not  to 
destroy  the  person  who  is  dearest  to  me  on  earth. 

I  remember  writing  to  you  some  weeks  since  that  I  would 
come  to  London.  Little  did  I  know  of  the  weakness  of  my  own 
mind.  I  told  her  that  I  intended  to  depart.  She  turned  pale — 
she  trembled  —but  she  did  not  speak.  Those  signs  which  should 
have  hastened  my  departure  have  taken  away  the  strength  even 
to  think  of  it. 

I  am  here  still!  I  go  to  E 


every  day.  Sometimes  we 
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sit  in  silence  ;  I  dare  not  trust  myself  to  speak.  How  dangerous 
are  such  moments !  A  mmutiscon  lingue parlen  Falme. 

Yesterday  they  left  us  alone.  We  had  been  conversing  with 
Lady  Margaret  on  indifferent  subjects.  There  was  a  pause  for 
some  minutes.  I  looked  up  ;  Lady  Margaret  had  left  the  room. 
The  blood  rushed  into  my  cheek — my  eyes  met  Emily’s  ;  I  would 
have  given  worlds  to  have  repeated  with  my  lips  what  those  eyes 
expressed.  I  could  not  even  speak — I  felt  choked  with  con¬ 
tending  emotions.  There  was  not  a  breath  stirring  ;  I  heard  my 
very  heart  beat.  A  thunderbolt  would  have  been  a  relief.  Oh 
God  !  if  there  be  a  curse,  it  is  to  burn,  swell,  madden  with  feel¬ 
ings  which  you  are  doomed  to  conceal !  This  is,  indeed,  to  be 
“  a  cannibal  of  one’s  own  heart.” 1 

It  was  sunset.  Emily  was  alone  upon  the  lawn  which  sloped 
towards  the  lake,  and  the  blue  still  waters  beneath  broke,  at  bright 
intervals,  through  the  scattered  and  illuminated  trees.  She  stood 
watching  the  sun  sink  with  wistful  and  tearful  eyes.  Her  soul 
was  sad  within  her.  The  ivy  which  love  first  wreathes  around 
his  work  had  already  faded  away,  and  she  now  only  saw  the 
desolation  of  the  ruin  it  concealed.  Never  more  for  her  was  that 
freshness  of  unwakened  feeling  which  invests  all  things  with  a 
perpetual  daybreak  of  sunshine,  and  incense,  and  dew.  The 
heart  may  survive  the  decay  or  rupture  of  an  innocent  and  lawful 
affection — “la  marque  reste,  mais  la  blessure  guerit”— but  the 
love  of  darkness  and  guilt  is  branded  in  a  character  ineffaceable 
— eternal !  The  one  is,  like  lightning,  more  likely  to  dazzle  than 
to  destroy,  and,  divine  even  in  its  danger,  it  makes  holy  what  it 
sears ; 2  but  the  other  is  like  that  sure  and  deadly  fire  which  fell 
upon  the  cities  of  old,  graving  in  the  barrenness  of  the  desert  it 
had  wrought  the  record  and  perpetuation  of  a  curse.  A  low  and 
thrilling  voice  stole  upon  Emily’s  ear.  She  turned — Falkland 
stood  beside  her.  “I  felt  restless  and  unhappy,”  he  said,  “and 
I  came  to  seek  you.  If  (writes  one  of  the  fathers)  a  guilty  and 
wretched  man  could  behold,  though  only  for  a  few  minutes,  the 
countenance  of  an  angel,  the  calm  and  glory  which  it  wears 
would  so  sink  into  his  heart,  that  he  would  pass  at  once  over  the 

1  Bacon.  2  According  to  the  ancient  superstition. 
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gulf  of  gone  years  into  his  first  unsullied  state  of  purity  and 
hope ;  perhaps  I  thought  of  that  sentence  when  I  came  to  you.” 
“  I  know  not,”  said  Emily,  with  a  deep  blush  at  this  address, 
which  formed  her  only  answer  to  the  compliment  it  conveyed  ; 
“  I  know  not  why  it  is,  but  to  me  there  is  always  something 
melancholy  in  this  hour — something  mournful  in  seeing  the 
beautiful  day  die  with  all  its  pomp  and  music,  its  sunshine,  and 
songs  of  birds.” 

“  And  yet,”  replied  Falkland,  “  if  I  remember  the  time  when 
my  feelings  were  more  in  unison  with  yours  (for  at  present 
external  objects  have  lost  for  me  much  of  their  influence  and 
attraction),  the  melancholy  you  perceive  has  in  it  a  vague  and 
ineffable  sweetness  not  to  be  exchanged  for  more  exhilarated 
spirits.  The  melancholy  which  arises  from  no  cause  within 
ourselves  is  like  music — it  enchants  us  in  proportion  to  its  effect 
upon  our  feelings.  Perhaps  its  chief  charm  (though  this  it 
requires  the  contamination  of  after  years  before  we  can  fathom 
and  define)  is  in  the  purity  of  the  sources  it  springs  from.  Our 
feelings  can  be  but  little  sullied  and  worn  while  they  can  yet 
respond  to  the  passionless  and  primal  sympathies  of  Nature  ;  and 
the  sadness  you  speak  of  is  so  void  of  bitterness,  so  allied  to  the 
best  and  most  delicious  sensations  we  enjoy,  that  I  should  imagine 
the  very  happiness  of  Heaven  partook  rather  of  melancholy  than 
mirth? 

There  was  a  pause  of  some  moments.  It  was  rarely  that 
Falkland  alluded  even  so  slightly  to  the  futurity  of  another 
world  ;  and  when  he  did,  it  was  never  in  a  careless  and  common¬ 
place  manner,  but  in  a  tone  which  sank  deep  into  Emily’s  heart. 
“  Look,”  she  said,  at  length,  “  at  that  beautiful  star !  the  first  and 
brightest !  I  have  often  thought  it  was  like  the  promise  of 
life  beyond  the  tomb — a  pledge  to  us  that,  even  in  the  depths  of 
midnight,  the  earth  shall  have  a  light,  unquenched  and  unquench¬ 
able,  from  Heaven !  ” 

Emily  turned  to  Falkland  as  she  said  this,  and  her  countenance 
sparkled  with  the  enthusiasm  she  felt.  But  his  face  was  deadly 
pale.  There  went  over  it,  like  a  cloud,  an  expression  of  change¬ 
ful  and  unutterable  thought ;  and  then,  passing  suddenly  away, 
it  left  his  features  calm  and  bright  in  all  their  noble  and  intellec- 
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tual  beauty.  Her  soul  yearned  to  him,  as  she  looked,  with  the 
tenderness  of  a  sister. 

They  walked  slowly  towards  the  house.  “  I  have  frequently,” 
said  Emily,  with  some  hesitation,  “been  surprised  at  the  little 
enthusiasm  you  appear  to  possess  even  upon  subjects  where  your 
conviction  must  be  strong.”  “  I  have  thought  enthusiasm  away  !” 
replied  Falkland ;  “  it  was  the  loss  of  hope  which  brought  me 
reflection,  and  in  reflection  I  forgot  to  feel.  Would  that  I 
had  not  found  it  so  easy  to  recall  what  I  thought  I  had  lost  for 
ever !  ” 

Falkland’s  cheek  changed  as  he  said  this,  and  Emily  sighed 
faintly,  for  she  felt  his  meaning.  In  him  that  allusion  to  his  love 
had  aroused  a  whole  train  of  dangerous  recollections  ;  for  Passion 
is  the  avalanche  of  the  human  heart — a  single  breath  can  dissolve 
it  from  its  repose. 

They  remained  silent ;  for  Falkland  would  not  trust  himself 
to  speak,  till,  when  they  reached  the  house,  he  faltered  out  his 
excuses  for  not  entering,  and  departed.  He  turned  towards  his 

solitary  home.  The  grounds  at  E - had  been  laid  out  in  a 

classical  and  costly  manner,  which  contrasted  forcibly  with  the 
wild  and  simple  nature  of  the  surrounding  scenery.  Even  the 

short  distance  between  Mr.  Mandeville’s  house  and  L - 

wrought  as  distinct  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  country  as 
any  length  of  space  could  have  effected.  Falkland’s  ancient  and 
ruinous  abode,  with  its  shattered  arches  and  moss-grown  parapets, 
was  situated  on  a  gentle  declivity,  and  surrounded  by  dark  elm 
and  larch  trees.  It  still  retained  some  traces  both  of  its  former 
consequence,  and  of  the  perils  to  which  that  consequence  had 
exposed  it.  A  broad  ditch,  overgrown  with  weeds,  indicated  the 
remains  of  what  once  had  been  a  moat ;  and  huge  rough  stones, 
scattered  around  it,  spoke  of  the  outworks  the  fortification  had 
anciently  possessed,  and  the  stout  resistance  they  had  made  in 
“the  Parliament  Wars”  to  the  sturdy  followers  of  Ireton  and 
Fairfax.  The  moon,  that  flatterer  of  decay,  shed  its  rich  and 
softening  beauty  over  a  spot  which  else  had,  indeed,  been 
desolate  and  cheerless,  and  kissed  into  light  the  long  and 
unwaving  herbage  which  rose  at  intervals  from  the  ruins,  like  the 
false  parasites  of  fallen  greatness.  But  for  Falkland  the  scene 
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had  no  interest  or  charm,  and  he  turned  with  a  careless  and 
unheeding  ej  e  to  his  customary  apartment.  It  was  the  only  one 
in  the  house  furnished  with  luxury,  or  even  comfort.  Large 
book-cases,  inlaid  with  curious  carvings  in  ivory ;  busts  of  the 
few  public  characters  the  world  had  ever  produced  worthy,  in 
Falkland’s  estimation,  of  the  homage  of  posterity ;  elaborately- 
wrought  hangings  from  Flemish  looms ;  and  French  fauteuils 
and  sofas  of  rich  damask,  and  massy  gilding  (relics  of  the 
magnificent  days  of  Louis  Quatorze),  bespoke  a  costliness  of 
design  suited  rather  to  Falkland’s  wealth  than  to  the  ordinary 
simplicity  of  his  tastes. 

A  large  writing-table  was  overspread  with  books  in  various 
languages,  and  upon  the  most  opposite  subjects.  Letters  and 
papers  were  scattered  amongst  them ;  Falkland  turned  carelessly 
over  the  latter.  One  of  the  epistolary  communications  was  from 
Lord - ,  the - .  He  smiled  bitterly,  as  he  read  the  exagger¬ 

ated  compliments  it  contained,  and  saw  to  the  bottom  of  the 
shallow  artifice  they  were  meant  to  conceal.  He  tossed  the  letter 
from  him,  and  opened  the  scattered  volumes,  one  after  another, 
with  that  languid  and  sated  feeling  common  to  all  men  who  have 
read  deeply  enough  to  feel  how  much  they  have  learned,  and  how 
little  they  know.  “  We  pass  our  lives,”  thought  he,  “  in  sowing 
what  we  are  never  to  reap !  We  endeavour  to  erect  a  tower, 
which  shall  reach  the  heavens,  in  order  to  escape  one  curse,  and 
lo !  we  are  smitten  by  another!  We  would  soar  from  a  common 
evil,  and  from  that  moment  we  are  divided  by  a  separate  language 
from  our  race !  Learning,  science,  philosophy,  the  world  of  men 
and  of  imagination,  I  ransacked — and  for  what  ?  I  centred  my 
happiness  in  wisdom.  I  looked  upon  the  aims  of  others  with  a 
scornful  and  loathing  eye.  I  held  commune  with  those  who  have 
gone  before  me ;  I  dwelt  among  the  monuments  of  their  minds, 
and  made  their  records  familiar  to  me  as  friends :  I  penetrated 
the  womb  of  nature,  and  went  with  the  secret  elements  to  their 
home :  I  arraigned  the  stars  before  me,  and  learned  the  method 
and  the  mystery  of  their  courses  :  I  asked  the  tempest  its  bourn, 
and  questioned  the  winds  of  their  path.  This  was  not  sufficient 
to  satisfy  my  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  I  searched  in  this  lower 
world  for  new  sources  to  content  it.  Unseen  and  unsuspected,  I 
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saw  and  agitated  the  springs  of  the  automaton  that  we  call  ‘  the 
Mind.’  I  found  a  clue  for  the  labyrinth  of  human  motives,  and 
I  surveyed  the  hearts  of  those  around  me  as  through  a  glass. 
Vanity  of  vanities  !  What  have  I  acquired  ?  I  have  separated 
myself  from  my  kind,  but  not  from  those  worst  enemies,  my 
passions !  I  have  made  a  solitude  of  my  soul,  but  I  have  not 
mocked  it  with  the  appellation  of  Peace.1  In  flying  the  herd,  I 
have  not  escaped  from  myself ;  like  the  wounded  deer,  the  barb 
was  within  me,  and  that  I  could  not  fly !  ”  With  these  thoughts 
he  turned  from  his  reverie,  and  once  more  endeavoured  to  charm 
his  owm  reflections  by  those  which  ought  to  speak  to  us  of  quiet, 
for  they  are  graven  on  the  pages  of  the  dead  ;  but  his  attempts 
were  as  idle  as  before.  His  thoughts  were  still  wandering  and 
confused,  and  could  neither  be  quieted  nor  collected  :  he  read,  but 
he  scarcely  distinguished  one  page  from  another  :  he  wrote — the 
ideas  refused  to  flow  at  his  call ;  and  the  only  effort  at  connecting 
his  feelings  which  even  partially  succeeded,  was  in  the  verses 
which  I  am  about  to  place  before  the  reader.  It  is  a  common 
property  of  poetry,  however  imperfectly  the  gift  be  possessed,  to 
speak  to  the  hearts  of  others  in  proportion  as  the  sentiments  it 
would  express  are  felt  in  our  own  ;  and  I  subjoin  the  lines  which 
bear  the  date  of  that  evening,  in  the  hope  that,  more  than  many 
pages,  they  will  show  the  morbid  yet  original  character  of  the 
writer,  and  the  particular  sources  of  feeling  from  which  they  took 
the  bittern  ess  that  pervades  them  : — 

KNOWLEDGE. 

Ergo  hominum  genus  incassum  frustraque  laborat 
Semper,  et  in  curis  consumit  inanibus  aevum. — Lucret. 

’Tis  midnight !  Round  the  lamp  which  o’er 
My  chamber  sheds  its  lonely  beam, 

Is  wisely  spread  the  varied  lore 
Which  feeds  in  youth  our  feverish  dream — 

The  dream — -the  thirst — the  wild  desire, 

Delirious  yet  divine — to  know; 

Around  to  roam — above  aspire — 

And  drink  the  breath  of  Heaven  below  ! 


1  “  Solitudinem  faciunt,  pacem  appellant.” — Tacitus. 
“They  make  a  solitude,  and  call  it  peace.’’ — Byron. 
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From  Ocean — Earth — the  Stars — the  Sky 
To  lift  mysterious  Nature’s  pall ; 

And  bare  before  the  kindling  eye 
In  Man  the  darkest  mist  of  aL' ! 

Alas  !  what  boots  the  midnight  oil? 

The  madness  of  the  struggling  mind  ? 

Oh,  vague  the  hope,  and  vain  the  toil, 

Which  only  leave  us  doubly  blind  ! 

What  learn  we  from  the  Past  ? — the  same 
Dull  course  of  glory,  guilt,  and  gloom  : 

I  ask’d  the  Future,  and  there  came 
No  voice  from  its  unfathom! d  womb. 

The  Sun  was  silent,  and  the  wave ; 

The  air  but  answer’d  with  its  breath  ; 

But  Earth  was  kind  ;  and  from  the  grave 
Arose  the  eternal  answer — Death  l 

And  this  was  all  !  We  need  no  sage 
To  teach  us  Nature’s  only  truth  ! 

O  fools  !  o’er  Wisdom’s  idle  page 
To  waste  the  hours  of  golden  youth  ! 

In  Science  wildly  do  we  seek 

What  only  withering  years  should  bring 

The  languid  pulse — the  feverish  cheek — • 

The  spirits  drooping  on  their  wing  ! 

To  think — is  but  to  learn  to  groan — 

To  scorn  what  all  beside  adore — 

To  feel  amid  the  world  alone, 

An  alien  on  a  desert  shore  ; — 

To  lose  the  only  ties  which  seem 
To  idler  gaze  in  mercy  given  ! — 

To  find  love,  faith,  and  hope,  a  dream, 

And  turn  to  dark  despair  from  heaven  I 

***** 

I  pass  on  to  a  wilder  period  of  my  history.  The  passion,  as 
yet  only  revealed  by  the  eye,  was  now  to  be  recorded  by  the  lip  ; 
and  the  scene  which  witnessed  the  first  confession  of  the  levers 
was  worthy  of  the  last  conclusion  of  their  loves  ! 

E - was  about  twelve  miles  from  a  celebrated  cliff  on  the 

seashore,  and  Lady  Margaret  had  long  proposed  an  excursion  to 
a  spot,  curious  alike  for  its  natural  scenery  and  the  legends 
attached  to  it.  A  day  was  at  length  fixed  for  accomplishing 
this  plan.  Falkland  was  of  the  party.  In  searching  for  some¬ 
thing  in  the  pockets  of  the  carriage,  his  hand  met  Emily’s,  and 
involuntarily  pressed  it.  She  withdrew  it  hastily,  but  he  felt  it 
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tremble.  He  did  not  dare  to  look  up  :  that  single  contact  had 
given  him  a  new  life :  intoxicated  with  the  most  delicious 
sensations,  he  leaned  back  in  silence.  A  fever  had  entered  his 
veins — the  thrill  of  the  touch  had  gone  like  fire  into  his  system- 
all  his  frame  seemed  one  nerve. 

Lady  Margaret  talked  of  the  weather  and  the  prospect, 
wondered  how  far  they  had  got,  and  animadverted  on  the  roads, 
till  at  last,  like  a  child,  she  talked  herself  to  rest.  Mrs.  Dalton 
read  “  Guy  Mannering  ;  ”  but  neither  Emily  nor  her  lover  had 
any  occupation  or  thought  in  common  with  their  companions  : 
silent  and  absorbed,  they  were  only  alive  to  the  vivid  existence 
of  the  present.  Constantly  engaged,  as  we  are,  in  looking 
behind  us  or  before,  if  there  be  one  hour  in  which  we  feel 
only  the  time  being — in  which  we  feel  sensibly  that  we  live, 
and  that  those  moments  of  the  present  are  full  of  the  enjoy¬ 
ment,  the  rapture  of  existence — it  is  when  we  are  with  the  one 
person  whose  life  and  spirits  have  become  the  great  part  and 
principle  of  our  own.  They  reached  their  destination — a  small 
inn  close  by  the  shore.  They  rested  there  a  short  time,  and  then 
strolled  along  the  sands  towards  the  cliff.  Since  Falkland  had 
known  Emily,  her  character  was  much  altered.  Six  weeks  before 
the  time  I  write  of,  and  in  playfulness  and  lightness  of  spirits  she 
was  almost  a  child  :  now  those  indications  of  an  unawakened 
heart  had  mellowed  into  a  tenderness  full  of  that  melancholy  so 
touching  and  holy,  even  amid  the  voluptuous  softness  which  it 
breathes  and  inspires.  But  this  day,  whether  from  that  coquetry 
so  common  to  all  women,  or  from  some  cause  more  natural  to 
her,  she  seemed  gayer  than  Falkland  ever  remembered  to  have 
seen  her.  She  ran  over  the  sands,  picking  up  shells,  and  tempt¬ 
ing  the  waves  with  her  small  and  fairy  feet,  not  daring  to  look  at 
him,  and  yet  speaking  to  him  at  times  with  a  quick  tone  of  levity 
which  hurt  and  offended  him,  even  though  he  knew  the  depth  of 
those  feelings  she  could  not  disguise  either  from  him  or  from 
herself.  By  degrees  his  answers  and  remarks  grew  ccld  and 
sarcastic.  Emily  affected  pique;  and  when  it  was  disccvered 
that  the  cliff  was  still  nearly  two  miles  off,  she  refused  to  proceed 
any  farther.  Lady  Margaret  talked  her  at  last  into  consent, 
and  they  walked  on  as  sullenly  as  an  English  party  of  pleasure 
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possibly  could  do,  till  they  were  within  three  quarters  of  a  mile  of 
the  p’ace,  when  Emily  declared  she  was  so  tired  that  she  really 
coulc  not  go  on.  Falkland  looked  at  her,  perhaps,  with  no  very 
amiable  expression  of  countenance,  when  he  perceived  that  she 
seemed  really  pale  and  fatigued ;  and  when  she  caught  his  eyes, 
tears  rushed  into  her  own. 

“  Indeed,  indeed,  Mr.  Falkland,”  said  she,  eagerly,  “  this  is  not 
affectation.  I  am  very  tired ;  but  rather  than  prevent  your  amuse¬ 
ment,  I  will  endeavour  to  go  on.”  “  Nonsense,  child,”  said  Lady 
Margaret,  “  you  do  seem  tired.  Mrs.  Dalton  and  Falkland  shall 
go  to  the  rock,  and  I  will  stay  here  with  you.”  This  proposition, 
however,  Lady  Emily  (who  knew  Lady  Margaret’s  wish  to  see 
the  rock)  would  not  hear  of ;  she  insisted  upon  staying  by  herself. 
“  Nobody  will  run  away  with  me  ;  and  I  can  very  easily  amuse 
myself  with  picking  up  shells  till  you  come  back.”  After  a  long 
remonstrance,  which  produced  no  effect,  this  plan  was  at  last 
acceded  to.  With  great  reluctance  Falkland  set  off  with  his  two 
companions ;  but  after  the  first  step,  he  turned  to  look  back. 
He  caught  her  eye,  and  felt  from  that  moment  that  their  recon¬ 
ciliation  was  sealed.  They  arrived,  at  last,  at  the  cliff.  Its 
height,  its  excavations,  the  romantic  interest  which  the  tradi¬ 
tions  respecting  it  had  inspired,  fully  repaid  the  two  women  for 
the  fatigue  of  their  walk.  As  for  Falkland,  he  was  unconscious 
of  everything  around  him  ;  he  was  full  of  “  sweet  and  bitter 
thoughts.”  In  vain  the  man  whom  they  found  loitering  there, 
in  order  to  serve  as  a  guide,  kept  dinning  in  his  ear  stories  of  the 
marvellous,  and  exclamations  of  the  sublime.  The  first  words 
which  aroused  him  were  these — “  it’s  lucky,  please  your  Honour, 
that  you  have  just  saved  the  tide.  It  is  but  last  week  that  three 
poor  people  were  drowned  in  attempting  to  come  here ;  as  it  is, 
you  will  have  to  go  home  round  the  cliff.”  Falkland  started  :  he 
felt  his  heart  stand  still.  “  Good  God !  ”  cried  Lady  Margaret, 
“  what  will  become  of  Emily  ?  ” 

They  were  at  that  instant  in  one  of  the  caverns,  where  they  had 
already  been  loitering  too  long.  Falkland  rushed  out  to  the 
sands  The  tide  was  hurrying  in  with  a  deep  sound,  which  came 
on  his  soul  like  a  knell.  He  looked  back  towards  the  way  they 
had  come :  not  one  hundred  yards  distant,  and  the  waters  had 
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already  covered  the  path !  An  eternity  would  scarcely  atone  for 
the  horror  of  that  moment !  One  great  characteristic  of  Falkland 
was  his  presence  of  mind.  He  turned  to  the  man  who  stood 
beside  him — he  gave  him  a  cool  and  exact  description  of  the 
spot  where  he  had  left  Emily.  He  told  him  to  repair  with  all 
possible  speed  to  his  home — to  launch  his  boat — to  row  it  to  the 
place  he  had  described.  “  Be  quick,”  he  added,  “  and  you  must  be 
in  time :  if  you  are,  you  shall  never  know  poverty  again.”  The 
next  moment  he  was  already  several  yards  from  the  spot.  He 
ran,  or  rather  flew,  till  he  was  stopped  by  the  waters.  He  rushed 
in  ;  they  were  over  a  hollow  between  two  rocks — they  were 
already  up  to  his  chest.  “  There  is  yet  hope,”  thought  he,  when  he 
had  passed  the  spot,  and  saw  the  smooth  sand  before  him.  For 
some  minutes  he  was  scarcely  sensible  of  existence  ;  and  then  he 

found  himself  breathless  at  her  feet.  Beyond,  towards  T - 

(the  small  inn  I  spoke  of),  the  waves  had  already  reached  the 
foot  of  the  rocks,  and  precluded  all  hope  of  return.  Their  only 
chance  was  the  possibility  that  the  waters  had  not  yet  rendered 
impassable  the  hollow  through  which  Falkland  had  just  waded. 
He  scarcely  spoke ;  at  least  he  was  totally  unconscious  of  what 
he  said.  He  hurried  her  on  breathless  and  trembling,  with  the 
sound  of  the  booming  waters  ringing  in  his  ear,  and  their  billows 
advancing  to  his  very  feet.  They  arrived  at  the  hollow  :  a  single 
glance  sufficed  to  show  him  that  their  solitary  hope  was  past ! 
The  waters,  before  up  to  his  chest,  had  swelled  considerably  :  he 
could  not  swim.  He  saw  in  that  instant  that  they  were  girt  with 
a  hastening  and  terrible  death.  Can  it  be  believed  that  with  that 
certainty  ceased  his  fear  ?  He  looked  in  the  pale  but  calm  coun¬ 
tenance  of  her  who  clung  to  him,  and  a  strange  tranquillity,  even 
mingled  with  joy,  possessed  him.  Her  breath  was  on  his  cheek 
— her  form  was  reclining  on  his  own — his  hand  clasped  hers ;  if 
they  were  to  die,  it  was  thus.  What  could  life  afford  to  him 
more  dear  ?  “  It  is  in  this  moment,”  said  he,  and  he  knelt  as  he 

spoke,  “  that  I  dare  tell  you  what  otherwise  my  lips  never  should 
have  revealed.  I  love — I  adore  you !  Turn  not  away  from  me 
thus.  In  life  our  persons  were  severed  ;  if  our  hearts  are  united 
in  death,  then  death  will  be  sweet.”  She  turned — her  cheek  was 
no  longer  pale !  He  rose — he  clasped  her  to  his  bosom  :  his  lips 
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pressed  hers.  Oh  !  that  long,  deep,  burning  pressure ! — youth, 
love,  life,  soul,  all  concentrated  in  that  one  kiss  !  Yet  the  same 
cause  which  occasioned  the  avowal  hallowed  also  the  madness  of 
his  heart.  What  had  the  passion,  declared  only  at  the  approach 
of  death,  with  the  more  earthly  desires  of  life  ?  They  looked  to 
heaven — it  was  calm  and  unclouded  :  the  evening  lay  there  in  its 
balm  and  perfume,  and  the  air  was  less  agitated  than  their  sighs. 
They  turned  towards  the  beautiful  sea  which  was  to  be  their 
grave :  the  wild  birds  flew  over  it  exultingly :  the  far  vessels 
seemed  “  rejoicing  to  run  their  course.”  All  was  full  of  the 
breath,  the  glory,  the  life  of  nature ;  and  in  how  many  minutes 
was  all  to  be  as  nothing !  Their  existence  would  resemble  the 
ships  that  have  gone  down  at  sea  in  the  very  smile  of  the  element 
that  destroyed  them.  They  looked  into  each  other’s  eyes,  and  they 
drew  still  nearer  together.  Their  hearts,  in  safety  apart,  mingled 
in  peril  and  became  one.  Minutes  rolled  on,  and  the  great  waves 
came  dashing  round  them.  They  stood  on  the  loftiest  eminence 
they  could  reach.  The  spray  broke  over  their  feet :  the  billows 
rose — rose — they  were  speechless.  He  thought  he  heard  her 
heart  beat,  but  her  lip  trembled  not.  A  speck — a  boat !  “  Look 
up,  Emily!  look  up!  See  how  it  cuts  the  waters.  Nearer — 
nearer  !  but  a  little  longer,  and  we  are  safe.  It  is  but  a  few  yards 
off — it  approaches — it  touches  the  rock  !  ”  Ah !  what  to  them 
henceforth  was  the  value  of  life,  when  the  moment  of  discovering 
its  charm  became  also  the  date  of  its  misfortunes,  and  when  the 
death  they  had  escaped  was  the  only  method  of  cementing  their 
union  without  consummating  their  guilt  ? 

FROM  ERASMUS  FALKLAND,  ESQ.,  TO  THE  HON.  FREDERICK  MONKTON. 

I  will  write  to  you  at  length  to-morrow.  Events  have  occurred 
to  alter,  perhaps,  the  whole  complexion  of  the  future.  I  am  now 
going  to  Emily  to  propose  to  her  to  fly.  We  are  not  les  gens  du 
monde ,  who  are  ruined  by  the  loss  of  public  opinion.  She  has 
felt  that  I  can  be  to  her  far  more  than  the  world  ;  and  as  for  me, 
what  would  I  not  forfeit  for  one  touch  of  her  hand  ? 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF  LADY  EMILY  MANDEVILLE. 

Friday. — Since  I  wrote  yesterday  in  these  pages  the  narrative 
of  our  escape,  I  have  done  nothing  but  think  over  those  moments, 
too  dangerous  because  too  dear ;  but  at  last  I  have  steeled  my 
heart — I  have  yielded  to  my  own  weakness  too  long — I  shudder 
at  the  abyss  from  which  I  have  escaped.  I  can  yet  fly.  He  will 
come  here  to-day — he  shall  receive  my  farewell. 

Saturday  morning,  four  o'clock. — I  have  sat  in  this  room  alone 
since  eleven  o'clock.  I  cannot  give  vent  to  my  feelings ;  they 
seem  as  if  crushed  by  some  load  from  which  it  is  impossible  to 
rise.  “  He  is  gone,  and  for  ever  !  ”  I  sit  repeating  those  words  to 
myself,  scarcely  conscious  of  their  meaning.  Alas  !  when  to¬ 
morrow  comes,  and  the  next  day,  and  the  next,  and  yet  I  see 
him  not,  I  shall  awaken,  indeed,  to  all  the  agony  of  my  loss ! 
He  came  here — he  saw  me  alone — he  implored  me  to  fly.  I  did 
not  dare  to  meet  his  eyes  ;  I  hardened  my  heart  against  his  voice. 
I  knew  the  part  I  was  to  take — I  have  adopted  it ;  but  what 
struggles,  what  misery,  has  it  not  occasioned  me  !  Who  could 
have  thought  it  had  been  so  hard  to  be  virtuous  !  His  eloquence 
drove  me  from  one  defence  to  another,  and  then  I  had  none  but 
his  mercy.  I  opened  my  heart — I  showed  him  its  weakness — I 
implored  his  forbearance.  My  tears,  my  anguish,  convinced  him 
of  my  sincerity.  We  have  parted  in  bitterness,  but,  thank 
Heaven,  not  in  guilt!  He  has  entreated  permission  to  write  to 
me.  How  could  I  refuse  him  ?  Yet  I  may  not — cannot — write 
to  him  again  !  How  could  I,  indeed,  suffer  my  heart  to  pour 
forth  one  of  its  feelings  in  reply  ?  for  would  there  be  one  word  of 
regret,  or  one  term  of  endearment,  which  my  inmost  soul  would 
not  echo  ? 

Sunday. — Yes,  that  day — but  I  must  not  think  of  this  ;  my 
very  religion  I  dare  not  indulge.  Oh  God  !  how  wretched  I  am! 
His  visit  was  always  the  great  sera  in  the  day ;  it  employed  all 
my  hopes  till  he  came,  and  all  my  memory  when  he  was  gone.  I 
sit  now  and  look  at  the  place  he  used  to  fill,  till  I  feel  the  tears 
rolling  silently  down  my  cheek  •  they  come  without  an  effort — 
they  depart  without  relief. 
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Monday. — Henry  asked  me  where  Mr.  Falkland  was  gone ;  i 
stooped  down  to  hide  my  confusion.  When  shall  I  hear  from 
him  ?  To-morrow  ?  Oh  that  it  were  come !  I  have  placed  the 
clock  before  me,  and  I  actually  count  the  minutes.  He  left  a 
book  here ;  it  is  a  volume  of  “  Melmoth.”  I  have  read  over 
every  word  of  it,  and  whenever  I  have  come  to  a  pencil-mark  by 
him,  I  have  paused  to  dream  over  that  varying  and  eloquent 
countenance,  the  low  soft  tone  of  that  tender  voice,  till  the  book 
has  fallen  from  my  hands,  and  I  have  started  to  find  the  utterness 
of  my  desolation ! 

FROM  ERASMUS  FALKLAND,  ESQ.,  TO  LADY  EMILY  MANDEVILLE. 

—  Hotel,  London. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  write  to  you  !  How  my  hand 
trembles — how  my  cheek  flushes  !  a  thousand,  thousand  thoughts 
rush  upon  me,  and  almost  suffocate  me  with  the  variety  and 
confusion  of  the  emotions  they  awaken  !  I  am  agitated  alike 
with  the  rapture  of  writing  to  you,  and  with  the  impossibility  of 
expressing  the  feelings  which  I  cannot  distinctly  unravel  even  to 
myself.  You  love  me,  Emily,  and  yet  I  have  fled  from  you,  and 
at  your  command  ;  but  the  thought  that,  though  absent,  I  am 
not  forgotten,  supports  me  through  all. 

It  was  with  a  feverish  sense  of  weariness  and  pain  that  I  found 
myself  entering  this  vast  reservoir  of  human  vices.  I  became  at 
once  sensible  of  the  sterility  of  that  polluted  soil  so  incapable  of 
nurturing  affection,  and  I  clasped  your  image  the  closer  to  my 
heart.  It  is  you,  who,  when  I  was  most  weary  of  existence, 
gifted  me  with  a  new  life.  You  breathed  into  me  a  part  of  your 
own  spirit ;  my  soul  feels  that  influence,  and  becomes  more  sacred. 
I  have  shut  myself  from  the  idlers  who  would  molest  me  :  I  have 
built  a  temple  in  my  heart :  I  have  set  within  it  a  divinity ;  and 
the  vanities  of  the  world  shall  not  profane  the  spot  which  has 
been  consecrated  to  you.  Our  parting,  Emily, — do  you  recall  it? 
Your  hand  clasped  in  mine;  your  cheek  resting,  though  but  for 
an  instant,  on  my  bosom ;  and  the  tears  which  love  called  forth, 
but  which  virtue  purified  even  at  their  source.  Never  were  hearts 
so  near,  yet  so  divided  ;  never  was  there  an  hour  so  tender,  yet  so 
unaccompanied  with  danger.  Passion,  grief,  madness,  all  sank 
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beneath  your  voice,  and  lay  hushed  like  a  deep  sea  within  my 
soul  !  “  Tu  abbiaveduto  il  leone  ammansarsi  alia  sola  tua  voce.”1 

I  tore  myself  from  you  ;  I  hurried  through  the  wood  ;  I  stood 
by  the  lake,  on  whose  banks  I  had  so  often  wandered  with  you  : 

I  bared  my  breast  to  the  winds ;  I  bathed  my  temples  with  the 
waters.  Fool  that  I  was  !  the  fever,  the  fever  was  within  !  But 
it  is  not  thus,  my  adored  and  beautiful  friend,  that  I  should 
console  and  support  you.  Even  as  I  write,  passion  melts  into 
tenderness,  and  pours  itself  in  softness  over  your  remembrance 
The  virtue  so  gentle,  yet  so  strong ;  the  feelings  so  kind,  yet  so 
holy;  the  tears  which  wept  over  the  decision  your  lips  proclaimed 
— these  are  the  recollections  which  come  over  me  like  dew.  Let 
your  own  heart,  my  Emily,  be  your  reward  ;  and  know  that  your 
lover  only  forgets  that  he  adores ,  to  remember  that  he  respects 
you 

FROM  THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 

—  Park. 

I  could  not  bear  the  tumult  and  noise  of  London.  I  sighed 
for  solitude,  that  I  might  muse  over  your  remembrance  undis¬ 
turbed.  I  came  here  yesterday.  It  is  the  home  of  my  childhood. 
I  am  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  scenes  and  images  conse¬ 
crated  by  the  fresh  recollections  of  my  unsullied  years.  They 
are  not  changed.  The  seasons  which  come  and  depart  renew  in 
them  the  havoc  which  they  make.  If  the  December  destroys, 
the  April  revives ;  but  man  has  but  one  spring,  and  the  desola¬ 
tion  of  the  heart  but  one  winter!  In  this  very  room  have  I  sat 
and  brooded  over  dreams  and  hopes  which — but  no  matter — 
those  dreams  could  never  show  me  a  vision  to  equal  you,  or  those 
hopes  hold  out  to  me  a  blessing  so  precious  as  your  love. 

Do  you  remember,  or  rather  can  you  ever  forget,  that  moment 
in  which  the  great  depths  of  our  souls  were  revealed  ?  Ah  !  not 
in  the  scene  in  which  such  vows  should  have  been  whispered  to 
your  ear,  and  your  tenderness  have  blushed  its  reply.  The 
passion  concealed  in  darkness  was  revealed  in  danger ;  and  the 
love,  which  in  life  was  forbidden,  was  our  comfort  amidst  the 
terrors  of  death !  And  that  long  and  holy  kiss,  the  first,  the 
only  moment  in  which  our  lips  shared  the  union  of  our  souls ! — 
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do  not  tell  me  that  it  is  wrong  to  recall  it ! — do  not  tell  me  that 
I  sin,  when  I  own  to  you  the  hours  I  sit  alone,  and  nurse  the 
delirium  of  that  voluptuous  remembrance.  The  feelings  you  have 
excited  may  render  me  wretched,  but  not  guilty  ;  for  the  love  of 
you  can  only  hallow  the  heart — it  is  a  fire  which  consecrates  the 
altar  on  which  it  burns.  I  feel,  even  from  the  hour  that  I  loved, 
that  my  soul  has  become  more  pure.  I  could  not  believe  that  1 
was  capable  of  so  unearthly  an  affection,  or  that  the  love  of  woman 
could  possess  that  divinity  of  virtue  which  I  worship  in  yours. 
The  world  is  no  fosterer  of  our  young  visions  of  purity  and  passion : 
embarked  in  its  pursuits,  and  acquainted  with  its  pleasures,  while 
the  latter  sated  me  with  what  is  evil,  the  former  made  me  in¬ 
credulous  to  what  is  pure.  I'  considered  your  sex  as  a  problem 
which  my  experience  had  already  solved.  Like  the  French 
philosophers,  who  lose  truth  by  endeavouring  to  condense  it,  and 
who  forfeit  the  moral  from  their  regard  to  the  maxim,  I  concen¬ 
trated  my  knowledge  of  women  into  aphorisms  and  antitheses  ; 
and  I  did  not  dream  of  the  exceptions,  if  I  did  not  find  myself 
deceived  in  the  general  conclusion.  I  confess  that  I  erred  ;  I 
renounce  from  this  moment  the  colder  reflections  of  my  manhood, 
— the  fruits  of  a  bitter  experience, — the  wisdom  of  an  inquiring 
yet  agitated  life.  I  return  with  transport  to  my  earliest  visions  of 
beauty  and  love ;  and  I  dedicate  them  upon  the  altar  of  my  soul 
to  you,  who  have  embodied,  and  concentrated,  and  breathed  them 
into  life  ! 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF  LADY  EMILY  MANDEVILLE. 

Monday. — This  is  the  most  joyless  day  in  the  whole  week ; 
for  it  can  bring  me  no  letter  from  him.  I  rise  listlessly,  and 
read  over  again  and  again  the  last  letter  I  received  from  him — 
useless  task  !  it  is  graven  on  my  heart !  I  long  only  for  the  day  to 
be  over,  because  to-morrow  I  may,  perhaps,  hear  from  him  again. 
When  I  wake  at  night  from  my  disturbed  and  broken  sleep,  I 
look  if  the  morning  is  near  ;  not  because  it  gives  light  and  life, 
but  because  it  may  bring  tidings  of  him.  When  his  letter  is 
brought  to  me,  I  keep  it  for  minutes  unopened — I  feed  my  eyes 
on  the  handwriting — I  examine  the  seal  —  I  press  it  with  my 
kisses,  before  I  indulge  myself  in  the  luxury  of  reading  it.  I 
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then  place  it  in  my  bosom,  and  take  it  thence  only  to  read  it 
again  and  again, — to  moisten  it  with  my  tears  of  gratitude  and 
love,  and,  alas  !  of  penitence  and  remorse !  What  can  be  the 
end  of  this  affection  ?  I  dare  neither  to  hope  that  it  may  con¬ 
tinue  or  that  it  may  cease  ;  in  either  case  I  am  wretched  for  ever  ! 

Monday  night ,  twelve  o'clock. — They  observe  my  paleness  ;  the 
tears  which  tremble  in  my  eyes  ;  the  listlessness  and  dejection  of 
my  manner.  I  think  Mrs.  Dalton  guesses  the  cause.  Humbled 
and  debased  in  my  own  mind,  I  fly,  Falkland,  for  refuge  to  you  ! 
Your  affection  cannot  raise  me  to  my  former  state,  but  it  can 
reconcile  —  no  —  not  reconcile,  but  support  me  in  my  present. 
This  dear  letter,  I  kiss  it  again — oh  !  that  to-morrow  were  come  ! 

Tuesday. — Another  letter,  so  kind,  so  tender,  so  encouraging  : 
would  that  I  deserved  his  praises !  alas  !  I  sin  even  in  reading 
them.  I  know  that  I  ought  to  struggle  more  against  my  feelings 
— once  I  attempted  it ;  I  prayed  to  Heaven  to  support  me;  I  put 
away  from  me  everything  that  could  recall  him  to  my  mind — for 
three  days  I  would  not  open  his  letters.  I  could  then  resist  no 
longer  ;  and  my  weakness  became  the  more  confirmed  from  the 
feebleness  of  the  struggle.  I  remember  one  day  that  he  told  us 
of  a  beautiful  passage  in  one  of  the  ancients,  in  which  the  bitterest 
curse  against  the  wicked  is,  that  they  may  see  virtue,  but  not  be 
able  to  obtain  it ; 1 — that  punishment  is  mine  ! 

Wednesday. — My  boy  has  been  with  me  :  I  see  him  now  from 
the  windows  gathering  the  field-flowers,  and  running  after  every 
butterfly  which  comes  across  him.  Formerly  he  made  all  my 
delight  and  occupation  ;  now  he  is  even  dearer  to  me  than  ever ; 
but  he  no  longer  engrosses  all  my  thoughts.  I  turn  over  the 
leaves  of  this  journal  ;  once  it  noted  down  the  little  occurrences 
of  the  day  ;  it  marks  nothing  now  but  the  monotony  of  sadness. 
He  is  not  here — he  cannot  come.  What  event  then  could  I  notice  ? 

FROM  ERASMUS  FALKLAND,  ESQ.,  TO  LADY  EMILY  MANDEVILLE.* 

—  Park. 

If  you  knew  how  I  long,  how  I  thirst,  for  one  word  from  you — 
one  word  to  say  you  are  well,  and  have  not  forgotten  me  ! — but 

1  Persius. 

*  Most  of  the  letters  from  Falkland  to  Lady  E.  Mandeville  I  have  thought  it 
expedient  to  suppress. 
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I  will  not  distress  you.  You  will  guess  my  feelings,  and  do 
justice  to  the  restraint  I  impose  on  them,  when  I  make  no  effort 
to  alter  your  resolution  not  to  write.  I  know  that  it  is  just,  and  I 
bow  to  my  sentence  ;  but  can  you  blame  me  if  I  am  restless 
and  if  I  repine  ?  It  is  past  twelve  ;  I  always  write  to  you  at 
night.  It  is  then,  my  own  love,  that  my  imagination  can  the 
more  readily  transport  me  to  you  :  it  is  then  that  my  spirit  holds 
with  you  a  more  tender  and  undivided  commune.  In  the  day 
the  world  can  force  itself  upon  my  thoughts,  and  its  trifles  usurp 
the  place  which  “  I  love  to  keep  for  only  thee  and  Heaven  ;  ”  but 
in  the  night  all  things  recall  you  the  more  vividly  :  the  stillness 
of  the  gentle  skies, — the  blandness  of  the  unbroken  air, — the  stars, 
so  holy  in  their  loveliness,  all  speak  and  breathe  to  me  of  you.  I 
think  your  hand  is  clasped  in  mine  ;  and  I  again  drink  the  low 
music  of  your  voice,  and  imbibe  again  in  the  air  the  breath  which 
has  been  perfumed  by  your  lips.  You  seem  to  stand  in  my  lonely 
chamber  in  the  light  and  stillness  of  a  spirit,  who  has  wandered 
on  earth  to  teach  us  the  love  which  is  felt  in  Heaven. 

I  cannot,  believe  me,  I  cannot  endure  this  separation  long  ;  it 
must  be  more  or  less.  You  must  be  mine  for  ever,  or  our  parting 
must  be  without  a  mitigation,  which  is  rather  a  cruelty  than  a 
relief.  If  you  will  not  accompany  me,  I  will  leave  this  country 
alone.  I  must  not  wean  myself  from  your  image  by  degrees,  but 
break  from  the  enchantment  at  once.  And  when,  Emily,  I  am 
once  more  upon  the  world,  when  no  tidings  of  my  fate  shall  reach 
your  ear,  and  all  its  power  of  alienation  be  left  to  the  progress  of 
time — then,  when  you  will  at  last  have  forgotten  me,  when  your 
peace  of  mind  will  be  restored,  and,  having  no  struggles  of  con¬ 
science  to  undergo,  you  will  have  no  remorse  to  endure  ;  then, 
Emily,  when  we  are  indeed  divided,  let  the  scene  which  has 
witnessed  our  passion,  the  letters  which  have  recorded  my  vow, 
the  evil  we  have  suffered,  and  the  temptation  we  have  overcome  ; 
let  these  in  our  old  age  be  remembered,  and  in  declaring  to 
Heaven  that  we  were  innocent,  add  also — that  we  loved. 

FROM  DON  ALPHONSO  D’AGUILAR  TO  DON  — . 

London. 

Our  cause  gains  ground  daily.  The  great,  indeed  the  only 
ostensible  object  of  my  mission  is  nearly  fulfilled  ;  but  I  have 
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another  charge  and  attraction  which  I  am  now  about  to  explain 
to  you.  You  know  that  my  acquaintance  with  the  English 
language  and  country  arose  from  my  sister’s  marriage  with  Mr. 
Falkland.  After  the  birth  of  their  only  child  I  accompanied  them 
to  England  :  I  remained  with  them  for  three  years,  and  I  still 
consider  those  days  among  the  whitest  in  my  restless  and  agitated 
career.  I  returned  to  Spain  ;  I  became  engaged  in  the  troubles 
and  dissensions  which  distracted  my  unhappy  country.  Years 
rolled  on,  how  I  need  not  mention  to  you.  One  night  they  put 
a  letter  into  my  hands  ;  it  was  from  my  sister  ;  it  was  written  on 
her  death-bed.  Her  husband  had  died  suddenly.  She  loved 
him  as  a  Spanish  woman  loves,  and  she  could  not  survive  his 
loss.  Her  letter  to  me  spoke  of  her  country  and  her  son.  Amid 
the  new  ties  she  had  formed  in  England,  she  had  never  forgotten 
the  land  of  her  fathers.  “  I  have  already,”  she  said,  “  taught  my 
boy  to  remember  that  he  has  two  countries  ;  that  the  one,  pros¬ 
perous  and  free,  may  afford  him  his  pleasures  ;  that  the  other, 
struggling  and  debased,  demands  from  him  his  duties.  If,  when 
he  has  attained  the  age  in  which  you  can  judge  of  his  character, 
he  is  respectable  only  from  his  rank,  and  valuable  only  from  his 
wealth ;  if  neither  his  head  nor  his  heart  will  make  him  useful 
to  our  cause,  suffer  him  to  remain  undisturbed  in  his  prosperity 
here :  but  if,  as  I  presage,  he  becomes  worthy  of  the  blood  which 
he  bears  in  his  veins,  then  I  conjure  you,  my  brother,  to  remind 
him  that  he  has  been  sworn  by  me  on  my  death-bed  to  the  most 
sacred  of  earthly  altars.” 

Some  months  since,  when  I  arrived  in  England,  before  I  ven¬ 
tured  to  find  him  out  in  person,  I  resolved  to  inquire  into  his 
character.  Had  he  been  as  the  young  and  the  rich  generally  are 
— had  dissipation  become  habitual  to  him,  and  frivolity  grown 
around  him  as  a  second  nature,  then  I  should  have  acquiesced  in 
the  former  injunction  of  my  sister  much  more  willingly  than  I 
shall  now  obey  the  latter.  I  find  that  he  is  perfectly  acquainted 
with  our  language,  that  he  has  placed  a  large  sum  in  our  funds, 
and  that  from  the  general  liberality  of  his  sentiments  he  is  as 
likely  to  espouse,  as  (in  that  case)  he  would  be  certain,  from  his 
high  reputation  for  talent,  to  serve,  our  cause.  I  am,  therefore, 
upon  the  eve  of  seeking  him  out.  I  understand  that  he  is  living 
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in  perfect  retirement  in  the  county  of  — ,  in  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Mr.  Mandeville,  an  Englishman  of  considerable 
fortune,  and  warmly  attached  to  our  cause. 

Mr.  Mandeville  has  invited  me  to  accompany  him  down  to  his 
estate  for  some  days,  and  I  am  too  anxious  to  see  my  nephew  not 
to  accept  eagerly  of  the  invitation.  If  I  can  persuade  Falkland 
to  aid  us,  it  will  be  by  the  influence  of  his  name,  his  talents, 
and  his  wealth.  It  is  not  of  him  that  we  can  ask  the  stern  and 
laborious  devotion  to  which  we  have  consecrated  ourselves. 
The  perfidy  of  friends,  the  vigilance  of  foes,  the  rashness  of  the 
bold,  the  cowardice  of  the  wavering  ;  strife  in  the  closet,  treachery 
in  the  senate,  death  in  the  field  ;  these  constitute  the  fate  we  have 
pledged  ourselves  to  bear.  Little  can  any,  who  do  not  endure 
it,  imagine  of  the  life  to  which  those  who  share  the  contests  of 
an  agitated  and  distracted  country  are  doomed  ;  but  if  they  know 
not  our  griefs,  neither  can  they  dream  of  our  consolation.  We 
move  like  the  delineation  of  Faith,  over  a  barren  and  desert  soil : 
the  rock,  and  the  thorn,  and  the  stings  of  the  adder,  are  round 
our  feet ;  but  we  clasp  a  crucifix  to  our  hearts  for  our  comfort, 
and  we  fix  our  eyes  upon  the  heavens  for  our  hope  ! 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF  LADY  EMILY  MANDEVILLE. 

Wednesday. — His  letters  have  taken  a  different  tone  :  instead 
of  soothing,  they  add  to  my  distress ;  but  I  deserve  all — all  that 
can  be  inflicted  upon  me.  I  have  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Mande¬ 
ville.  He  is  coming  down  here  for  a  few  days,  and  intends 
bringing  some  friends  with  him :  he  mentions  particularly  a 
Spaniard — the  uncle  of  Mr.  Falkland ,  whom  he  asks  if  I  have  seen. 
The  Spaniard  is  particularly  anxious  to  meet  his  nephew — he 
does  not  then  know  that  Falkland  is  gone.  It  will  be  some 
relief  to  see  Mr.  Mandeville  alone ;  but  even  then  how  shall  I 
meet  him  ?  What  shall  I  say  when  he  observes  my  paleness  and 
alteration  ?  I  feel  bowed  to  the  very  dust. 

Thursday  evening.—  Mr.  Mandeville  has  arrived:  fortunately, 
it  was  late  in  the  evening  before  he  came,  and  the  darkness  pre¬ 
vented  his  observing  my  confusion  and  alteration.  He  was  kinder 
than  usual.  Oh  s  how  bitterly  my  heart  avenged  him !  He 
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brought  with  him  the  Spaniard,  Don  Alphonso  d’Aguilar  ;  I  think 
there  is  a  faint  family  likeness  between  him  and  Falkland.  Mr. 
Mandeville  brought  also  a  letter  from  Julia.  She  will  be  here 
the  day  after  to-morrow.  The  letter  is  short,  but  kind  :  she  does 
not  allude  to  him  ;  it  is  some  days  since  I  heard  from  him. 

FROM  ERASMUS  FALKLAND,  ESQ.,  TO  THE  HON.  FREDERICK  MONKTON. 

I  have  resolved,  Monkton,  to  go  to  her  again !  I  am  sure  that 
it  will  be  better  for  both  of  us  to  meet  once  more ;  perhaps,  to 
unite  for  ever !  None  who  have  once  loved  me  can  easily  forget 
me.  I  do  not  say  this  from  vanity,  because  I  owe  it  not  to  my 
being  superior  to,  but  different  from,  others.  I  am  sure  that  the 
remorse  and  affliction  she  feels  now  are  far  greater  than  she  would 
experience,  even  were  she  more  guilty,  and  with  me.  Then ,  at 
least,  she  would  have  some  one  to  soothe  and  sympathise  in 
whatever  she  might  endure.  To  one  so  pure  as  Emily,  the  full 
crime  is  already  incurred.  It  is  not  the  innocent  who  insist  upon 
that  nice  line  of  morality  between  the  thought  and  the  action  : 
such  distinctions  require  reflection,  experience,  deliberation, 
prudence  of  head,  or  coldness  of  heart ;  these  are  the  traits,  not 
of  the  guileless,  but  of  the  worldly.  It  is  the  affections ,  not  the 
person ,  of  a  virtuous  woman,  which  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  :  that 
difficulty  is  the  safeguard  to  her  chastity ;  that  difficulty  I  have, 
in  this  instance,  overcome.  I  have  endeavoured  to  live  without 
Emily,  but  in  vain.  Every  moment  of  absence  only  taught  me 
the  impossibility.  In  twenty-four  hours  I  shall  see  her  again.  I 
feel  my  pulse  rise  into  fever  at  the  very  thought. 

Farewell,  Monkton.  My  next  letter,  I  hope,  will  record  my 
triumph. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF  LADY  EMILY  MANDEVILLE. 

Friday. — Julia  is  here,  and  so  kind!  She  has  not  mentioned 
his  name,  but  she  sighed  so  deeply  when  she  saw  my  pale  and 
sunken  countenance,  that  I  threw  myself  into  her  arms  and  cried 
like  a  child.  We  had  no  need  of  other  explanation  :  those  tears 
spoke  at  once  my  confession  and  my  repentance.  No  letter 
from  him  for  several  days !  Surely  he  is  not  ill !  how  miserable 
that  thought  makes  me ! 

Saturday. — A  note  has  just  been  brought  me  from  him.  He 
is  come  back — here  !  Good  heavens  !  how  very  imprudent !  I 
am  so  agitated  that  I  can  write  no  more. 

Sunday. — I  have  seen  him  !  Let  me  repeat  that  sentence — 1 
have  seen  him.  Oh  that  moment !  did  it  not  atone  for  all  that  I 
have  suffered  ?  I  dare  not  write  everything  he  said,  but  he 

wished  me  to  fly  with  him- - him — what  happiness^  yet  what 

guilt,  in  the  very  thought !  Oh  !  this  foolish  heart — would  that 
it  might  break !  I  feel  too  well  the  sophistry  of  his  arguments, 
and  yet  I  cannot  resist  them.  He  seems  to  have  thrown  a  spell 
over  me,  which  precludes  even  the  effort  to  escape. 

Monday. — Mr.  Mandeville  has  asked  several  people  in  the 
country  to  dine  here  to-morrow,  and  there  is  to  be  a  ball  in  the 
evening.  Falkland  is  of  course  invited.  We  shall  meet  then, 
and  flow  t  I  have  been  so  little  accustomed  to  disguise  my  feel¬ 
ings,  that  I  quite  tremble  to  meet  him  with  so  many  witnesses 
around.  Mr.  Mandeville  has  been  so  harsh  to  me  to-day  ;  if 
Falkland  ever  looked  at  me  so,  or  ever  said  one  such  word,  my 
heart  would  indeed  break.  What  is  it  Alfieri  says  about  the  two 
demons  to  whom  he  is  for  ever  a  prey  ?  “  La  mente  e  il  cor  in 

perpetua  life.”  Alas !  at  times  I  start  from  my  reveries  with  such 
a  keen  sense  of  agony  and  shame  !  How,  how  am  I  fallen  ! 

Tuesday. — He  is  to  come  here  to-day,  and  I  shall  see  him ! 
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Wednesday  morning.  —  The  night  is  over,  thank  Heaven! 
Falkland  came  late  to  dinner:  every  one  else  was  assembled. 
How  gracefully  he  entered !  how  superior  he  seemed  to  all  the 
crowd  that  stood  around  him !  He  appeared  as  if  he  were 
resolved  to  exert  powers  which  he  had  disdained  before.  He 
entered  into  the  conversation,  not  only  with  such  brilliancy,  but 
with  such  a  blandness  and  courtesy  of  manner !  There  was  no 
scorn  on  his  lip,  no  haughtiness  on  his  forehead — nothing  which 
showed  him  for  a  moment  conscious  of  his  immeasurable  supe¬ 
riority  over  every  one  present.  After  dinner,  as  we  retired,  I 
caught  his  eyes.  What  volumes  they  told ! — and  then  I  had  to 
listen  to  his  praises,  and  say  nothing.  I  felt  angry  even  in  my 
pleasure.  Who  but  I  had  a  right  to  speak  of  him  so  well  ! 

The  ball  came  on  :  I  felt  languid  and  dispirited.  Falkland  did 
not  dance.  He  sat  himself  by  me — he  urged  me  to — O  God!  O 
God  !  would  that  I  were  dead ! 

FROM  ERASMUS  FALKLAND,  ESQ.,  TO  LADY  EMILY  MANDEVILLE. 

How  are  you  this  morning,  my  adored  friend  ?  You  seemed 
pale  and  ill  when  we  parted  last  night,  and  I  shall  be  so  unhappy 
till  I  hear  something  of  you.  Oh,  Emily,  when  you  listened  tc 
me  with  those  tearful  and  downcast  looks ;  when  I  saw  your 
bosom  heave  at  every  word  which  I  whispered  in  your  ear;  when, 
as  I  accidentally  touched  your  hand,  I  felt  it  tremble  beneath  my 
own  ;  oh !  was  there  nothing  in  those  moments  at  your  heart 
which  pleaded  for  me  more  eloquently  than  words  ?  Pure  and 
holy  as  you  are,  you  know  not,  it  is  true,  the  feelings  which  burn 
and  madden  in  me.  When  you  are  beside  me,  your  hand,  if  it 
trembles,  is  not  on  fire  :  your  voice,  if  it  is  more  subdued,  does 
not  falter  with  the  emotions  it  dares  not  express  :  your  heart  is 
not,  like  mine,  devoured  by  a  parching  and  wasting  flame :  your 
sice]  is  not  turned  by  restless  and  turbulent  dreams  from  the 
healthful  renewal,  into  the  very  consumer,  of  life.  No,  Emily  1 
God  forbid  that  you  should  feel  the  guilt,  the  agony  which  preys 
upon  me  ;  but,  at  least,  in  the  fond  and  gentle  tenderness  of  your 
heart,  there  must  be  a  voice  you  find  it  difficult  to  silence. 
Amidst  all  the  fictitious  ties  and  fascinations  of  art,  you  cannot 
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dismiss  from  your  bosom  the  unconquerable  impulses  of  nature. 
What  is  it  you  fear  ? — you  wil;  answer,  disgrace  !  But  can  you 
feel  it,  Emily,  when  you  share  it  with  me  ?  Believe  me  that  the 
love  which  is  nursed  through  shame  and  sorrow  is  of  a  deeper 
and  holier  nature  than  that  which  is  reared  in  pride,  and  fostered 
in  joy.  But,  if  not  shame,  it  is  guilt,  perhaps,  which  you  dread  ? 
Are  you  then  so  innocent  now  ?  The  adultery  of  the  heart  is  no 
less  a  crime  than  that  of  the  deed  ;  and — yet  I  will  not  deceive 
you — it  is  guilt  to  which  I  tempt  you ! — it  is  a  fall  from  the 
proud  eminence  you  hold  now.  I  grant  this,  and  I  offer  you 
nothing  in  recompense  but  my  love.  If  you  loved  like  me,  you 
would  feel  that  it  was  something  of  pride — of  triumph — to  dare 
all  things,  even  crime,  for  the  one  to  whom  all  things  are  as 
nought!  As  for  me,  I  know  that  if  a  voice  from  Heaven  told 
me  to  desert  you,  I  would  only  clasp  you  the  closer  to  my  heart  ? 

I  tell  you,  my  own  love,  that  when  your  hand  is  in  mine,  when 
your  head  rests  upon  my  bosom,  when  those  soft  and  thrilling 
eyes  shall  be  fixed  upon  my  own,  when  every  sigh  shall  be 
mingled  with  my  breath,  and  every  tear  be  kissed  away  at  the 
very  instant  it  rises  from  its  source — I  tell  you  that  then  you 
shall  only  feel  that  every  pang  of  the  past,  and  every  fear  for  the 
future,  shall  be  but  a  new  link  to  bind  us  the  firmer  to  each 
other.  Emily,  my  life,  my  love,  you  cannot,  if  you  would,  desert 
me.  Who  can  separate  the  waters  which  are  once  united,  or 
divide  the  hearts  which  have  met  and  mingled  into  one  ? 

Since  they  had  once  more  met,  it  will  be  perceived  that  Falk¬ 
land  had  adopted  a  new  tone  in  expressing  his  passion  to  Emily. 
In  the  book  of  guilt  another  page,  branded  in  a  deeper  and 
more  burning  character,  had  been  turned.  He  lost  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  summoning  the  earthlier  emotions  to  the  support  of  his 
cause.  He  wooed  her  fancy  with  the  golden  language  of  poetry 
and  strove  to  arouse  the  latent  feelings  of  her  sex  by  the  soft 
magic  of  his  voice,  and  the  passionate  meaning  it  conveyed.  But 
at  times  there  came  over  him  a  deep  and  keen  sentiment  of 
remorse ;  and  even,  as  his  experienced  and  practised  eye  saw  the 
moment  of  his  triumph  approach,  he  felt  that  the  success  he  was 
hazarding  his  own  soul  and  hers  to  obtain,  might  bring  him  a 
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momentary  transport,  but  not  a  permanent  happiness.  There  is 
always  this  difference  in  the  love  of  women  and  of  men  ;  that  in 
the  former,  when  once  admitted,  it  engrosses  all  the  sources  of 
thought,  and  excludes  every  object  but  itself ;  but  in  the  latter,  it 
is  shared  with  all  the  former  reflections  and  feelings  which  the 
past  yet  bequeaths  us,  and  can  neither  (however  powerful  be  its 
nature)  constitute  the  whole  of  our  happiness  or  woe.  The  love 
of  man  in  his  maturer  years  is  not  indeed  so  much  a  new 
emotion,  as  a  revival  and  concentration  of  all  his  departed  affec¬ 
tions  to  others  ;  and  the  deep  and  intense  nature  of  Falkland’s 
passion  for  Emily  was  linked  with  the  recollections  of  whatever 
he  had  formerly  cherished  as  tender  or  dear ;  it  touched — it 
awoke  a  long  chain  of  young  and  enthusiastic  feelings,  which 
arose,  perhaps,  the  fresher  from  their  slumber.  Who,  when  he 
turns  to  recall  his  first  and  fondest  associations ;  when  he  throws 
off,  one  by  one,  the  layers  of  earth  and  stone  which  have  grown 
and  hardened  over  the  records  of  the  past :  who  has  not  been 
surprised  to  discover  how  fresh  and  unimpaired  those  buried 
treasures  rise  again  upon  his  heart  ?  They  have  been  laid  up  in 
the  storehouse  of  Time ;  they  have  not  perished  ;  their  very 
concealment  has  preserved  them  !  We  remove  the  lava ,  and  the 
world  of  a  gone  day  is  before  us  ! 

The  evening  of  the  day  on  which  Falkland  had  written  the 
above  letter  was  rude  and  stormy.  The  various  streams  with 
which  the  country  abounded  were  swelled  by  late  rains  into  an 
unwonted  rapidity  and  breadth ;  and  their  voices  blended  with 
the  rushing  sound  of  the  winds,  and  the  distant  roll  of  the 
thunder,  which  began  at  last  sullenly  to  subside.  The  whole  of 

the  scene  around  L - was  of  that  savage  yet  sublime  character, 

which  suited  well  with  the  wrath  of  the  aroused  elements.  Dark 
woods,  large  tracts  of  unenclosed  heath,  abrupt  variations  of  hill 
and  vale,  and  a  dim  and  broken  outline  beyond  of  uninterrupted 
mountains,  formed  the  great  features  of  that  romantic  country. 

It  was  filled  with  the  recollections  of  his  youth,  and  of  the  wild 
delight  which  he  took  then  in  the  convulsions  and  varieties  of 
nature,  that  Falkland  roamed  abroad  that  evening.  The  dim 
shadows  of  years,  crowded  with  concealed  events  and  corroding 
reflections,  all  gathered  around  his  mind,  and  the  gloom  and 
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tempest  of  the  night  came  over  him  like  the  sympathy  of  a 
friend. 

He  passed  a  group  of  terrified  peasants ;  they  were  cowering 
under  a  tree.  The  oldest  hid  his  head  and  shuddered  ;  but  the 
youngest  looked  steadily  at  the  lightning  which  played  at  fitful 
intervals  over  the  mountain  stream  that  rushed  rapidly  by  their 
feet.  Falkland  stood  beside  them  unnoticed  and  silent,  with 
folded  arms  and  a  scornful  lip.  To  him,  nature,  heaven,  earth, 
had  nothing  for  fear,  and  everything  for  reflection.  In  youth, 
thought  he  (as  he  contrasted  the  fear  felt  at  one  period  of  life 
with  the  indifference  at  another),  there  are  so  many  objects  to 
divide  and  distract  life,  that  we  are  scarcely  sensible  of  the 
c®llected  conviction  that  we  live.  We  lose  the  sense  of  what  is 
by  thinking  rather  of  what  is  to  be.  But  the  old,  who  have  no 
future  to  expect,  are  more  vividly  alive  to  the  present,  and  they 
feel  death  more,  because  they  have  a  more  settled  and  perfect 
impression  of  existence. 

He  left  the  group,  and  went  on  alone  by  the  margin  of  the 
winding  and  swelling  stream.  “  It  is  (said  a  certain  philosopher) 
in  the  conflicts  of  Nature  that  man  most  feels  his  littleness.” 
Like  all  general  maxims,  this  is  only  partially  true.  The  mind, 
which  takes  its  first  ideas  from  perception,  must  take  also  its 
tone  from  the  character  of  the  objects  perceived.  In  mingling 
our  spirits  with  the  great  elements,  we  partake  of  their  sublimity  ; 
we  awaken  thought  from  the  secret  depths  where  it  had  lain 
concealed  ;  our  feelings  are  too  excited  to  remain  riveted  to  our¬ 
selves  ;  they  blend  with  the  mighty  powers  which  are  abroad  ; 
and  as,  in  the  agitations  of  men,  the  individual  arouses  from  him¬ 
self  to  become  a  part  of  the  crowd,  so  in  the  convulsions  of 
nature  we  are  equally  awakened  from  the  littleness  of  self,  to  be 
lost  in  the  grandeur  of  the  conflict  by  which  we  are  surrounded. 

Falkland  still  continued  to  track  the  stream  :  it  wound  its  vay 
through  Mandeville’s  grounds,  and  broadened  at  last  into  the 
lake  which  was  so  consecrated  to  his  recollections.  He  paused 
at  that  spot  for  some  moments,  looking  carelessly  over  the  wide 
expanse  of  waters,  now  dark  as  night,  and  now  flashing  into  one 
mighty  plain  of  fire  beneath  the  coruscations  of  the  lightning. 

The  clouds  swept  on  in  massy  columns,  dark  and  aspiring — veil- 
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ing,  while  they  rolled  up  to,  the  great  heavens,  like  the  shadows 
of  human  doubt.  Oh !  weak,  weak  was  that  dogma  of  the 
philosopher !  There  is  a  pride  in  the  storm  which,  according  to 
his  doctrine,  would  debase  us ;  a  stirring  music  in  its  roar  ;  even 
a  savage  joy  in  its  destruction  :  for  we  can  exult  in  a  defiance  of 
its  power,  even  while  we  share  in  its  triumphs,  in  a  consciousness 
of  a  superior  spirit  within  us  to  that  which  is  around.  We  can 
m:>ck  at  the  fury  of  the  elements,  for  they  are  less  terrible  than 
the  passions  of  the  heart ;  at  the  devastations  of  the  awful  skies, 
for  they  are  less  desolating  than  the  wrath  of  man  ;  at  the  con¬ 
vulsions  of  that  surrounding  nature  which  has  no  peril,  no  terror 
to  the  soul,  which  is  more  indestructible  and  eternal  than  itself. 
Falkland  turned  towards  the  house  which  contained  his  world  ; 
and  as  the  lightning  revealed  at^  intervals  the  white  columns  of 
the  porch,  and  wrapt  in  sheets  of  fire,  like  a  spectral  throng,  the 
tall  and  waving  trees  by  which  it  was  encircled,  and  then  as 
suddenly  ceased,  and  “  the  jaws  of  darkness  ”  devoured  up  the 
scene ;  he  compared,  with  that  bitter  alchymy  of  feeling  which 
resolves  all  into  one  crucible  of  thought,  those  alternations  of 
sight  and  shadow  to  the  history  of  his  own  guilty  love — that 
passion  whose  birth  was  the  womb  of  Night;  shrouded  in  dark¬ 
ness,  surrounded  by  storms,  and  receiving  only  from  the  angry 
heavens  a  momentary  brilliance,  more  terrible  than  its  customary 
gloom. 

As  he  entered  the  saloon,  Lady  Margaret  advanced  towards 
him.  “  My  dear  Falkland,”  said  she,  “  how  good  it  is  in  you  to 
come  in  such  a  night.  We  have  been  watching  the  skies  till 
Emily  grew  terrified  at  the  lightning  ;  formerly  it  did  not  alarm 
her.”  And  Lady  Margaret  turned,  utterly  unconscious  of  the 
reproach  she  had  conveyed,  towards  Emily. 

Did  not  Falkland’s  look  turn  also  to  that  spot  ?  Lady  Emily 
was  sitting  by  the  harp  which  Mrs.  St.  John  appeared  to  be  most 
seriously  employed  in  tuning :  her  countenance  was  bent  down¬ 
wards,  and  burning  beneath  the  blushes  called  forth  by  the  gaze 
which  she  felt  was  upon  her. 

There  was  in  Falkland’s  character  a  peculiar  dislike  to  all  out¬ 
ward  display  of  less  worldly  emotions.  He  had  none  of  the 
vanity  most  men  have  in  conquest ;  he  would  not  have  had  any 
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human  being  know  that  he  was  loved.  He  was  right !  No  altar 
should  be  so  unseen  and  inviolable  as  the  human  heart !  He  saw 
at  once  and  relieved  the  embarrassment  he  had  caused.  With 
the  remarkable  fascination  and  grace  of  manner  so  peculiarly  his 
own,  he  made  his  excuses  to  Lady  Margaret  for  his  disordered 
dress ;  he  charmed  his  uncle,  Don  Alphonso,  with  a  quotation 
from  Lopez  de  Vega ;  he  inquired  tenderly  of  Mrs.  Dalton 
touching  the  health  of  her  Italian  greyhound  ;  and  then — nor  till 
then — he  ventured  to  approach  Emily,  and  speak  to  her  in  that 
soft  tone,  which,  like  a  fairy  language,  is  understood  only  by  the 
person  it  addresses.  Mrs.  St.  John  rose  and  left  the  harp  ; 
Falkland  took  her  seat.  He  bent  down  to  whisper  Emily.  His 
long  hair  touched  her  cheek  !  it  was  still  wet  with  the  night  dew. 
She  looked  up  as  she  felt  it,  and  met  his  gaze  :  better  had  it  been 
to  have  lost  earth  than  to  have  drunk  the  soul’s  poison  from  that 
eye  when  it  tempted  to  sin. 

Mrs.  St.  John  stood  at  some  distance :  Don  Alphonso  was 
speaking  to  her  of  his  nephew,  and  of  his  hopes  of  ultimately 
gaining  him  to  the  cause  of  his  mother’s  country.  “  See  you 
not,”  said  Mrs.  St.  John,  and  her  colour  went  and  came,  “that 
while  he  has  such  attractions  to  detain  him,  your  hopes  are  in 
vain  ?  ”  “  What  mean  you  ?  ”  replied  the  Spaniard  ;  but  his  eye 

had  followed  the  direction  she  had  given  it,  and  the  question 
came  only  from  his  lips.  Mrs.  St.  John  drew  him  to  a  still 
remoter  corner  of  the  room,  and  it  was  in  the  conversation  that 
then  ensued  between  them,  that  they  agreed  to  unite  for  the 
purpose  of  separating  Emily  from  her  lover — “  I  to  save  my 
friend,”  said  Mrs.  St.  John,  “and  you  your  kinsman.”  Thus  is  it 
with  human  virtue : — the  fair  show  and  the  good  deed  without — 
the  one  eternal  motive  of  selfishness  within.  During  the  Span¬ 
iard’s  visit  at  E - ,  he  had  seen  enough  of  Falkland  to  perceive 

the  great  consequence  he  might,  from  his  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  Spanish  language,  from  his  singular  powers,  and,  above  all, 
from  his  command  of  wealth,  be  to  the  cause  of  that  party  he 
himself  had  adopted.  His  aim,  therefore,  was  now  no  longer 
confined  to  procuring  Falkland’s  good-will  and  aim  at  home:  h« 
hoped  to  secure  his  personal  assistance  in  Spain :  and  he  will¬ 
ingly  coincided  with  Mrs.  St.  John  in  detaching  his  nephew 
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from  a  tie  so  likely  to  detain  him  from  that  service  to  which 
Alphonso  wished  he  should  be  pledged. 

Mandeville  had  left  E -  that  morning :  he  suspected  no¬ 

thing  of  Emily’s  attachment.  This,  on  his  part,  was  less  confid¬ 
ence  than  indifference.  He  was  one  of  those  persons  who  have 
no  existence  separate  from  their  own  :  his  senses  all  turned 
inwards  ;  they  reproduced  selfishness.  Even  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  was  only  an  object  of  interest,  because  he  imagined  it  a 
part  of  him ,  not  he  of  it.  He  said,  with  the  insect  on  the  wheel, 
“  Admire  our  rapidity.”  But  did  the  defects  of  his  character 
remove  Lady  Emily’s  guilt  ?  No !  and  this,  at  times,  was  her 
bitterest  conviction.  Whoever  turns  to  these  pages  for  an 
apology  for  sin  will  be  mistaken.  They  contain  the  burning 
records  of  its  sufferings,  its  repentance,  and  its  doom.  If  there 
be  one  crime  in  the  history  of  woman  worse  than  another,  it  is 
adultery.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  only  crime  to  which,  in  ordinary  life, 
she  is  exposed.  Man  has  a  thousand  temptations  to  sin — 
woman  has  but  one ;  if  she  cannot  resist  it,  she  has  no  claim 
upon  our  mercy.  The  heavens  are  just!  her  own  guilt  is  her 
punishment !  Should  these  pages,  at  this  moment,  meet  the 
eyes  of  one  who  has  become  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  disgrace — 
the  contaminator  of  her  house — the  dishonour  of  her  children, — 
no  matter  what  the  excuse  for  her  crime — no  matter  what  the 
exchange  of  her  station — in  the  very  arms  of  her  lover,  in  the 
very  cincture  of  the  new  ties  which  she  has  chosen — I  call  upon 
her  to  answer  me  if  the  fondest  moments  of  rapture  are  free 
from  humiliation,  though  they  have  forgotten  remorse ;  and  if 
the  passion  itself  of  her  lover  has  not  become  no  less  the  penalty 
than  the  recompense  of  her  guilt  ?  But  at  that  hour  of  which  I 
now  write,  there  was  neither  in  Emily’s  heart,  nor  in  that  of  her 
seducer,  any  recollection  of  their  sin.  Those  hearts  were  too 
full  for  thought — they  had  forgotten  everything  but  each  other. 
Their  love  was  their  creation  :  beyond,  all  was  night — chaos — 
nothing ! 

Lady  Margaret  approached  them.  “You  will  sing  to  us, 
Emily,  to-night  ?  it  is  so  long  since  we  have  heard  you  !  ”  It 
was  in  vain  that  Emily  tried — her  voice  failed.  She  looked  at 
Falkland,  and  could  scarcely  restrain  her  tears.  She  had  not 
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yet  learned  the  latest  art  which  sin  teaches  us — its  concealment ! 
“  I  will  supply  Lady  Emily’s  place,”  said  Falkland.  Bis  voice 
was  calm,  and  his  brow  serene :  the  world  had  left  nothing  for 
him  to  learn.  “Will  you  play  the  air,”  he  said  to  Mrs.  St.  John, 
“  that  you  gave  us  some  nights  ago  ?  I  will  furnish  the  words,  ” 
Mrs.  St.  John’s  hand  trembled  as  she  obeyed. 

SONG. 


1. 

Ah,  let  us  love  while  yet  we  may, 

Our  summer  is  decaying ; 

And  woe  to  hearts  whtch,  in  their  gray 
December,  go  a-maying. 

2. 

Ah,  let  us  love,  while  of  the  fire 
Time  hath  not  yet  bereft  us : 

With  years  our  warmer  thoughts  expire, 
Till  only  ice  is  left  us  ! 

3- 

We’ll  fly  the  bleak  world’s  bitter  air — 
A  brighter  home  shall  win  us ; 

And  if  our  hearts  grow  weary  there, 
We’ll  find  a  world  within  us. 


4- 

They  preach  that  passion  fades  each  hour. 

That  nought  will  pall  like  pleasure ; 

My  bee,  if  Love’s  so  frail  a  flower, 

Oh,  haste  to  hive  its  treasure. 

5- 

Wait  not  the  hour,  when  all  the  mind 
Shall  to  the  crowd  be  given; 

For  links,  which  to  the  million  bind. 

Shall  from  the  one  be  riven. 

6. 

But  let  us  love  while  yet  we  may : 

Our  summer  is  decaying ; 

And  woe  to  hearts  which,  in  their  gray 
December,  go  a-maying. 

The  next  day  Emily  rose  ill  and  feverish.  In  the  absence  of 
Falkland,  her  mind  always  awoke  to  the  full  sense  of  the  guilt 
she  had  incurred.  She  had  been  brought  up  in  the  strictest, 
even  the  most  fastidious,  principles ;  and  her  nature  was  so  pure, 
that  merely  to  err  appeared  like  a  change  in  existence — like  an 
entrance  into  some  new  and  unknown  world,  from  which  she 
shrank  back,  in  terror,  to  hersejf 
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Judge,  then,  if  she  easily  habituated  her  mind  to  its  present 
degradation.  She  sat,  that  morning,  pale  and  listless  ;  her  book 
lay  unopened  before  her ;  her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  ground, 
heavy  with  suppressed  tears.  Mrs.  St.  John  entered  :  no  one 
else  was  in  the  room.  She  sat  by  her,  and  took  her  hand.  Her 
countenance  was  scarcely  less  colourless  than  Emily’s,  but  its 
expression  was  more  calm  and  composed.  “  It  is  not  too  late, 
Emily,”  she  said;  “you  have  done  much  that  you  should  repent 
— nothing  to  render  repentance  unavailing.  Forgive  me,  if  I 
speak  to  you  on  this  subject.  It  is  time — in  a  few  days  your 
fate  will  be  decided.  I  have  looked  on,  though  hitherto  I  have 
been  silent :  I  have  witnessed  that  eye  when  it  dwelt  upon  you  ; 
I  have  heard  that  voice  when  it  spoke  to  your  heart.  None  ever 
resisted  their  influence  long :  do  you  imagine  that  you  are  the 
first  who  have  found  the  power  ?  Pardon  me,  pardon  me,  I 
beseech  you,  my  dearest  friend,  if  I  pain  you.  I  have  known 
you  from  your  childhood,  and  I  only  wish  to  preserve  you  spot¬ 
less  to  your  old  age.” 

Emily  wept,  without  replying.  Mrs.  St.  John  continued  to 
argue  and  expostulate.  What  is  so  wavering  as  passion 
When,  at  last,  Mrs.  St.  John  ceased,  and  Emily  shed  upon  her 
bosom  the  hot  tears  of  her  anguish  and  repentance,  she  imagined 
that  her  resolution  was  taken,  and  that  she  could  almost  have 
vowed  an  eternal  separation  from  her  lover ;  Falkland  came 
that  evening,  and  she  loved  him  more  madly  than  before. 

Mrs.  St.  John  was  not  in  the  saloon  when  Falkland  entered. 

Lady  Margaret  was  reading  the  well-known  story  of  Lady  T - 

and  the  Duchess  of  M - ,  in  which  an  agreement  had  been 

made  and  kept,  that  the  one  who  died  first  should  return  once 
more  to  the  survivor.  As  Lady  Margaret  spoke  laughingly  of 
the  anecdote,  Emily,  who  was  watching  Falkland’s  countenance, 
was  struck  with  the  dark  and  sudden  shade  which  fell  over  it. 
He  moved  in  silence  towards  the  window  where  Emily  was  sit¬ 
ting.  “  Do  you  believe,”  she  said,  with  a  faint  smile,  “  in  the 
possibility  of  such  an  event?”  “I  believe — though  I  reject — 
nothing !  ”  replied  Falkland,  “  but  I  would  give  worlds  for  such 
a  proof  that  death  does  not  destroy.”  “  Surely,”  said  Emily, 
“you  do  not  deny  that  evidence  of  our  immortality  which  we 
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gather  from  the  Scriptures  ? — are  they  not  all  that  a  voice  from 
the  dead  could  be?”  Falkland  was  silent  for  a  few  moments: 
he  did  not  seem  to  hear  the  question  ;  his  eyes  dwelt  upon 
vacancy ;  and  when  he  at  last  spoke,  it  was  rather  in  commune 
with  himself  than  in  answer  to  her.  “  I  have  watched,”  said  he, 
in  a  low  internal  tone,  “  over  the  tomb :  I  have  called,  in  the 
agony  of  my  heart,  unto  her  who  slept  beneath ;  I  would  have 
dissolved  my  very  soul  into  a  spell,  could  it  have  summoned  be¬ 
fore  me  for  one,  one  moment,  the  being  who  had  once  been  the 
spirit  of  my  life !  I  have  been,  as  it  were,  entranced  with  the 
intensity  of  my  own  adjuration  ;  I  have  gazed  upon  the  empty 
air,  and  worked  upon  my  mind  to  fill  it  with  imaginings ;  I  have 
called  aloud  unto  the  winds,  and  tasked  my  soul  to  waken  their 
silence  to  reply.  All  was  a  waste — a  stillness — an  infinity — 
without  a  wanderer  or  a  voice !  The  dead  answered  me  not, 
when  I  invoked  them ;  and  in  the  vigils  of  the  still  night  I 
looked  from  the  rank  grass  and  the  mouldering  stones  to  the 
Eternal  Heavens,  as  man  looks  from  decay  to  immortality ! 
Oh !  that  awful  magnificence  of  repose — that  living  sleep — that 
breathing  yet  unrevealing  divinity,  spread  over  those  still  worlds  ! 
To  them  also  I  poured  my  thoughts — hut  in  a  whisper.  I  did 
not  dare  to  breathe  aloud  the  unhallowed  anguish  of  my  mind  to 
the  majesty  of  the  unsympathising  stars!  In  the  vast  order  of 
creation — in  the  midst  of  the  stupendous  system  of  universal 
life,  my  doubt  and  inquiry  were  murmured  forth — a  voice  crying 
in  the  wilderness ,  and  returning  without  an  echo ,  unanswered  unto 
myself  !  ” 

The  deep  light  of  the  summer  moon  shone  over  Falkland’s 
countenance,  which  Emily  gazed  on,  as  she  listened,  almost 
tremblingly,  to  his  words.  His  brow  was  knit  and  hueless,  and 
the  large  drops  gathered  slowly  over  it,  as  if  wrung  from  the 
strained  yet  impotent  tension  of  the  thoughts  within.  Emily 
drew  nearer  to  him — she  laid  her  hand  upon  his  own.  “  Listen 
to  me,”  she  said  :  “  if  a  herald  from  the  grave  could  satisfy  your 
doubt,  I  zvould  gladly  die  that  /  might  return  to  you  !  ”  “  Be¬ 

ware,”  said  Falkland,  with  an  agitated  but  solemn  voice ;  “  the 
zvords,  now  so  lightly  spoken ,  may  be  registered  on  high."  “  Be  it 
so !  ”  replied  Emily  firmly,  and  she  felt  what  she  said.  Her  love 
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penetrated  beyond  the  tomb,  and  she  would  have  forfeited  all 
here  for  their  union  hereafter. 

“  In  my  earliest  youth,”  said  Falkland,  more  calmly  than  he 
had  yet  spoken,  “  I  found  in  the  present  and  the  past  of  this 
world  enough  to  direct  my  attention  to  the  futurity  of  another : 
if  I  did  not  credit  all  with  the  enthusiast,  I  had  no  sympathies 
with  the  scorner :  I  sat  myself  down  to  examine  and  reflect :  I 
pored  alike  over  the  pages  of  the  philosopher  and  the  theo¬ 
logian  ;  I  was  neither  baffled  by  the  subtleties  nor  deterred  by 
the  contradictions  of  either.  As  men  first  ascertained  the  geo¬ 
graphy  of  the  earth  by  observing  the  signs  of  the  heavens,  I  did 
homage  to  the  Unknown  God,  and  sought  from  that  worship  to 
inquire  into  the  reasonings  of  mankind.  I  did  not  confine  my¬ 
self  to  books — all  things  breathing  or  inanimate  constituted  my 
study.  From  death  itself  I  endeavoured^  to  extract  its  secret ; 
and  whole  nights  I  have  sat  in  the  crowded  asylums  of  the 
dying,  watching  the  last  spark  flutter  and  decay.  Men  die  away 
as  in  sleep,  without  effort,  or  struggle,  or  emotion.  I  have 
looked  on  their  countenances  a  moment  before  death,  and  the 
serenity  of  repose  was  upon  them,  waxing  only  more  deep  as  it 
approached  that  slumber  which  is  never  broken :  the  breath  grew 
gentler  and  gentler,  till  the  lips  it  came  from  fell  from  each 
other,  and  all  was  hushed ;  the  light  had  departed  from  the 
cloud,  but  the  cloud  itself,  gray,  cold,  altered  as  it  seemed,  was 
as  before.  They  died  and  made  no  sign.  They  had  left  the 
labyrinth  without  bequeathing  us  its  clew.  It  is  in  vain  that  I 
have  sent  my  spirit  into  the  land  of  shadows — it  has  borne  back 
no  witnesses  of  its  inquiry.  As  Newton  said  of  himself,  ‘  I 
picked  up  a  few  shells  by  the  sea-shore,  but  the  great  ocean  of 
truth  lay  undiscovered  before  me.’  ” 

There  was  a  long  pause.  Lady  Margaret  had  sat  down  to 
chess  with  the  Spaniard.  No  look  was  upon  the  lovers  :  their 
eyes  met,  and  with  that  one  glance  the  whole  current  of  their 
thoughts  was  changed.  The  blood,  which  a  moment  before  had 
left  Falkland’s  cheek  so  colourless,  rushed  back  to  it  again.  The 
love  which  had  so  penetrated  and  pervaded  his  whole  system, 
and  which  abstruser  and  colder  reflection  had  just  calmed, 
thrilled  through  his  frame  with  redoubled  power.  As  if  by  an 
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involuntary  and  mutual  impulse,  their  lips  met :  he  threw  his 
arm  round  her ;  he  strained  her  to  his  bosom.  “  Dark  as  my 
thoughts  are,”  he  whispered,  “  evil  as  has  been  my  life,  will  you 
not  yet  soothe  the  one,  and  guide  the  other  ?  My  Emily !  my 
love  !  the  Heaven  to  the  tumultuous  ocean  of  my  heart — will  you 
not  be  mine — mine  only — wholly — and  for  ever  ?  ”  She  did  not 
answer — she  did  not  turn  from  his  embrace.  Her  cheek  flushed 
as  his  breath  stole  over  it,  and  her  bosom  heaved  beneath  the 
arm  which  encircled  that  empire  so  devoted  to  him.  “  Speak 
one  word,  only  one  word,”  he  continued  to  whisper :  “  will  you 
not  be  mine  ?  Are  you  not  mine  at  heart  even  at  this  moment  ?  ” 
Her  head  sank  upon  his  bosom.  Those  deep  and  eloquent  eyes 
looked  up  to  his  through  their  dark  lashes.  “  I  will  be  yours,” 
she  murmured :  “  I  am  at  your  mercy ;  I  have  no  longer  any 
existence  but  in  you.  %My  only  fear  is,  that  I  shall  cease  to  be 
worthy  of  your  love !  ” 

Falkland  pressed  his  lips  once  more  to  her  own :  it  was  his 
only  answer,  and  the  last  seal  to  their  compact.  As  they  stood 
before  the  open  lattice,  the  still  and  unconscious  moon  looked 
down  upon  that  record  of  guilt.  There  was  not  a  cloud  in  the 
heavens  to  dim  her  purity  :  the  very  winds  of  night  had  hushed 
themselves  to  do  her  homage :  all  was  silent  but  their  hearts. 
They  stood  beneath  the  calm  and  holy  skies,  a  guilty  and  de¬ 
voted  pair — a  fearful  contrast  of  the  sin  and  turbulence  of  this 
unquiet  earth  to  the  passionless  serenity  of  the  eternal  heaven. 
The  same  stars,  that  for  thousands  of  unfathomed  years  had 
looked  upon  the  changes  of  this  nether  world,  gleamed  pale,  and 
pure,  and  steadfast  upon  their  burning  but  transitory  vow.  In  a 
few  years  what  of  the  condemnation  or  the  recorders  of  that  vow 
would  remain  ?  From  other  lips,  on  that  spot,  other  oaths  might 
be  plighted ;  new  pledges  of  unchangeable  fidelity  exchanged  : 
and,  year  after  year,  in  each  succession  of  scene  and  time,  the 
same  stars  will  look  from  the  mystery  of  their  untracked  and 
impenetrable  home,  to  mock,  as  now,  with  their  immutability, 
the  variations  and  shadows  of  mankind  ! 
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FROM  ERASMUS  FALKLAND,  ESQ.,  TO  LADY  EMILY  MANDEVILLE. 

At  length,  then,  you  are  to  be  mine— you  have  consented  to 
fly  with  me.  In  three  days  we  shall  leave  this  country,  and  have 
no  home — no  world  but  in  each  other.  We  will  go,  my  Emily, 
to  those  golden  lands  where  Nature,  the  only  companion  we  will 
suffer,  woos  us,  like  a  mother,  to  find  our  asylum  in  her  breast ; 
where  the  breezes  are  languid  beneath  the  passion  of  the  volup¬ 
tuous  skies ;  and  where  the  purple  light  that  invests  all  things 
with  its  glory  is  only  less  tender  and  consecrating  than  the  spirit 
which  we  bring.  Is  there  not,  my  Emily,  in  the  external  nature 
which  reigns  over  creation,  and  that  human  nature  centred  in 
ourselves,  some  secret  and  undefinable  intelligence  and  attraction  ? 
Are  not  the  impressions  of  the  former  as  spells  over  the  passions 
of  the  latter  ?  and  in  gazing  upon  the  loveliness  around  us,  do  we 
not  gather,  as  it  were,  and  store  within  our  hearts,  an  increase  of 
the  yearning  and  desire  of  love  ?  What  can  we  demand  from 
earth  but  its  solitudes — what  from  heaven  but  its  unpolluted  air  ? 
All  that  others  would  ask  from  either,  we  can  find  in  ourselves. 
Wealth — honour — happiness — every  object  of  ambition  or  desire, 
exist  not  for  us  without  the  circle  of  our  arms  !  But  the  bower 
that  surrounds  us  shall  not  be  unworthy  of  your  beauty  or  our 
love.  Amidst  the  myrtle  and  the  vine,  and  the  valleys  where  the 
summer  sleeps,  and  the  rivers  that  murmur  the  memories  and  the 
legends  of  old ;  amidst  the  hills  and  the  glossy  glades,  and  the 
silver  fountains,  still  as  beautiful  as  if  the  Nymph  and  Spirit  yet 
held  and  decorated  an  earthly  home ; — amidst  these  we  will 
make  the  couch  of  our  bridals,  and  the  moon  of  Italian  skies 
shall  keep  watch  on  our  repose. 

Emily ! — Emily  ! — how  I  love  to  repeat  and  to  linger  over  that 
beautiful  name!  If  to  see,  to  address,  and,  more  than  all,  to 
touch  you,  has  been  a  rapture,  what  word  can  I  find  in  the 
vocabulary  of  happiness  to  express  the  realisation  of  that  hope 
which  now  burns  within  me — to  mingle  our  youth  together  into 
one  stream,  wheresoever  it  flows  ;  to  respire  the  same  breath  ;  to 
be  almost  blent  in  the  same  existence ;  to  grow,  as  it  were,  on 
one  stem,  and  knit  into  a  single  life  the  feelings,  the  wishes,  the 
being  of  both ! 
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To-night  I  shall  see  you  again :  let  one  day  more  intervene, 
and — I  cannot  conclude  the  sentence !  As  I  have  written,  the 
tumultuous  happiness  of  hope  has  come  over  me  to  confuse  and 
overwhelm  everything  else.  At  this  moment  my  pulse  riots  with 
fever;  the  room  swims  before  my  eyes ;  everything  is  indistinct 
and  jarring — a  chaos  of  emotions.  Oh !  that  happiness  should 
ever  have  such  excess  ! 

When  Emily  received  and  laid  this  letter  to  her  heart,  she  felt 
nothing  in  common  with  the  spirit  which  it  breathed.  With  that 
quick  transition  and  inconstancy  of  feeling  common  in  women, 
and  which  is  as  frequently  their  safety  as  their  peril,  her  mind  had 
already  repented  of  the  weakness  of  the  last  evening,  and  relapsed 
into  the  irresolution  and  bitterness  of  her  former  remorse.  Never 
had  there  been  in  the  human  breast  a  stronger  contest  between 
conscience  and  passion  ; — if,  indeed,  the  extreme  softness  (not- 
withstanding  its  power)  of  Emily’s  attachment  could  be  called 
passion :  it  was  rather  a  love  that  had  refined  by  the  increase  of 
its  own  strength ;  it  contained  nothing  but  the  primary  guilt  of 
conceiving  it,  which  that  order  of  angels,  whose  nature  is  love , 
would  have  sought  to  purify  away.  To  see  him,  to  live  with 
him,  to  count  the  variations  of  his  countenance  and  voice,  to 
touch  his  hand  at  moments  when  waking,  and  watch  over  his 
slumbers  when  he  slept — this  was  the  essence  of  her  wishes,  and 
constituted  the  limit  to  her  desires.  Against  the  temptations  of 
the  present  was  opposed  the  whole  history  of  the  past.  Her  mind 
wandered  from  each  to  each,  wavering  and  wretched,  as  the 
impulse  of  the  moment  impelled  it.  Hers  was  not,  indeed,  a 
strong  character ;  her  education  and  habits  had  weakened,  while 
they  rendered  more  feminine  and  delicate,  a  nature  originally  too 
soft.  Every  recollection  of  former  purity  called  to  her  with  the 
loud  voice  of  duty,  as  a  warning  from  the  great  guilt  she  was 
about  to  incur ;  and  whenever  she  thought  of  her  child — that 
centre  of  fond  and  sinless  sensations,  where  once  she  had  so 
wholly  garnered  up  her  heart — her  feelings  melted  at  once  from 
the  object  which  had  so  wildly  held  them  riveted  as  by  a  spell, 
to  dissolve  and  lose  themselves  in  the  great  and  sacred  fountain 
of  a  mother’s  love. 
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When  Falkland  came  that  evening,  she  was  sitting  at  a  corner 
of  the  saloon,  apparently  occupied  in  reading,  but  her  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  her  boy,  whom  Mrs.  St.  John  was  endeavouring  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  room  to  amuse.  The  child,  who  was 
fond  of  Falkland,  came  up  to  him  as  he  entered :  Falkland 
stooped  to  kiss  him ;  and  Mrs.  St.  John  said,  in  a  low  voice 
which  just  reached  his  ear,  “  Judas,  too,  kissed  before  he  betrayed.” 
Falkland’s  colour  changed  :  he  felt  the  sting  the  words  were 
intended  to  convey.  On  that  child,  now  so  innocently  caressing 
him,  he  was  indeed  about  to  inflict  a  disgrace  and  injury  the 
most  sensible  and  irremediable  in  his  power.  But  who  ever 
indulges  reflection  in  passion  ?  He  banished  the  remorse  from 
his  mind  as  instantaneously  as  it  arose  ;  and,  seating  himself  by 
Emily,  endeavoured  to  inspire  her  with  a  portion  of  the  joy  and 
hope  which  animated  himself.  Mrs.  St.  John  watched  them  with 
a  jealous  and  anxious  eye :  she  had  already  seen  how  useless  had 
been  her  former  attempt  to  arm  Emily’s  conscience  effectually 
against  her  lover ;  but  she  resolved  at  least  to  renew  the  impres¬ 
sion  she  had  then  made.  The  danger  was  imminent,  and  any 
remedy  must  be  prompt ;  and  it  was  something  to  protract,  even 
if  she  could  not  finally  break  off,  an  union  against  which  were 
arrayed  all  the  angry  feelings  of  jealousy,  as  well  as  the  better 
affections  of  the  friend.  Emily’s  eye  was  already  brightening 
beneath  the  words  that  Falkland  whispered  in  her  ear,  when  Mrs. 
St.  John  approached  her.  She  placed  herself  on  a  chair  beside 
them,  and  unmindful  of  Falkland’s  bent  and  angry  brow,  attempted 
to  create  a  general  and  commonplace  conversation.  Lady 
Margaret  had  invited  two  or  three  people  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
and  when  these  came  in,  music  and  cards  were  resorted  to 
immediately,  with  that  English  politesse,  which  takes  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  show  that  the  conversation  of  our  friends  is  the 
last  thing  for  which  we  have  invited  them.  But  Mrs.  St.  John 
never  left  the  lovers ;  and  at  last,  when  Falkland,  in  despair  at 
her  obstinacy,  arose  to  join  the  card-table,  she  said,  “Pray,  Mr. 
Falkland,  were  you  not  intimate  at  one  time  with  *  *  *  *  ,  who 
eloped  with  Lady  *  *  *  ?”  “I  knew  him  but  slightly,”  said 
Falkland ;  and  then  added,  with  a  sneer,  “  the  only  times  I  ever 
met  him  were  at  your  house.”  Mrs.  St.  John,  without  noticing 
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the  sarcasm,  continued  :  —  “  What  an  unfortunate  affair  that 
proved  !  They  were  very  much  attached  to  one  another  in  early 
life — the  only  excuse,  perhaps,  for  a  woman’s  breaking  her 
subsequent  vows.  They  eloped.  The  remainder  of  their  history 
is  briefly  told :  it  is  that  of  all  who  forfeit  everything  for  passion, 
and  forget  that  of  everything  it  is  the  briefest  in  duration.  He 
who  had  sacrificed  his  honour  for  her,  sacrificed  her  also  as  lightly 
for  another.  She  could  not  bear  his  infidelity ;  and  how  could 
she  reproach  him  ?  In  the  very  act  of  yielding  to,  she  had  become 
unworthy  of,  his  love.  She  did  not  reproach  him — she  died  of  a 
broken  heart !  I  saw  her  just  before  her  death,  for  I  was  distantly 
related  to  her,  and  I  could  not  forsake  her  utterly  even  in  her  sin. 
She  then  spoke  to  me  only  of  the  child  by  her  former  marriage, 
whom  she  had  left  in  the  years  when  it  most  needed  her  care : 
she  questioned  me  of  its  health — its  education — its  very  growth  : 
the  minutest  thing  was  not  beneath  her  inquiry.  His  tidings 
were  all  that  brought  back  to  her  mind  ‘  the  redolence  of  joy  and 
spring.’  I  brought  that  child  to  her  one  day :  he  at  least  had 
never  forgotten  her.  How  bitterly  both  wept  when  they  were 
separated!  and  she — poor,  poor  Ellen  —  an  hour  after  their 
separation  was  no  more !  ”  There  was  a  pause  for  a  few  minutes. 
Emily  was  deeply  affected.  Mrs.  St.  John  had  anticipated  the 
effect  she  had  produced,  and  concerted  the  method  to  increase  it. 
“  It  is  singular,”  she  resumed,  “  that,  the  evening  before  her 
elopement,  some  verses  were  sent  to  her  anonymously — I  do  not 
think,  Emily,  that  you  have  ever  seen  them.  Shall  I  sing  them 
to  you  now  ?  ”  and,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  she  placed  herself 
at  the  piano ;  and  with  a  low  but  sweet  voice,  greatly  aided  in 
effect  by  the  extreme  feeling  of  her  manner,  she  sang  the 
following  verses : — 

TO  •  •  • 

1. 

And  wilt  thou  leave  that  happy  home, 

Where  once  it  was  so  sweet  to  live  ? 

Ah  !  think,  before  thou  seek’st  to  roam. 

What  safer  shelter  Guilt  can  give  1 

2. 

The  Bird  may  rove,  and  still  regain 
With  spotless  wings,  her  wonted  rest , 

But  home,  once  lost,  is  ne’er  again 
Restored  to  Woman’s  erring  breast  I 
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If  wandering  o’er  a  world  of  flowers. 

The  heart  at  times  would  ask  repose } 

But  thou  wouldst  lose  the  only  bowers 
Of  rest  amid  a  world  of  woes. 

4* 

Recall  thy  youth’s  unsullied  vow — 

The  past  which  on  thee  smiled  so  fair  ; 

Then  turn  from  thence  to  picture  now 
The  frowns  thy  future  fate  must  wear  I 

5- 

No  hour,  no  hope,  can  bring  relief 
To  her  who  hides  a  blighted  name  ; 

For  hearts  unbow’d  by  stormiest  grief 
Will  break  beneath  one  breeze  of  shame  ! 

6.  / 

And  when  thy  child’s  deserted  years 
Amid  life’s  early  woes  are  thrown, 

Shall  menial  bosoms  soothe  the  tears 
That  should  be  shed  on  thine  alone  ? 

7< 

When  on  thy  name  his  lips  shall  call, 

(That  tender  name,  the  earliest  taught !) 

Thou  wouldst  not  Shame  and  Sin  were  all 
The  memories  link’d  around  its  thought ! 

8. 

If  Sickness  haunt  his  infant  bed, 

Ah  !  what  could  then  replace  thy  care  ? 

Could  hireling  steps  as  gently  tread 
As  if  a  Mother’s  soul  was  there? 


9- 

Enough  !  ’tis  not  too  late  to  shun 

The  bitter  draught  thyself  wouldst  fill ; 

The  latest  link  is  not  undone — 

Thy  bark  is  in  the  haven  still. 

10. 

If  doom’d  to  grief  through  life  thou  art, 

’Tis  thine  at  least  unstain’d  to  die  ! 

Oh  !  better  break  at  once  thy  heart 
Than  rend  it  from  its  holiest  tie  ! 

It  were  vain  to  attempt  describing  Emily’s  feelings  when  the 
song  ceased.  The  scene  floated  before  her  eyes  indistinct  and 
dark.  The  violence  of  the  emotions  she  attempted  to  conceal 
pressed  upon  her  almost  to  choking.  She  rose,  looked  at  Falkland 
with  one  look  of  such  anguish  and  despair  that  it  froze  his  very 
heart,  and  left  the  room  without  uttering  a  word.  A  moment 
more — they  heard  a  noise — a  fall.  They  rushed  out — Emily 
was  stretched  on' the  ground,  apparently  lifeless.  She  had  broke  / 
a  blood-vessel ! 
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BOOK  IV. 


FROM  MRS.  ST.  JOHN  TO  ERASMUS  FALKLAND,  ESQ. 

At  last  I  can  give  a  more  favourable  answer  to  your  letters. 
Emily  is  now  quite  out  of  danger.  Since  the  day  you  forced 
yourself,  with  such  a  disinterested  regard  for  her  health  and 
reputation,  into  her  room,  she  grew  (no  thanks  to  your  forbear¬ 
ance)  gradually  better.  I  trust  that  she  will  be  able  to  see  you 
in  a  few  days.  I  hope  this  the  more,  because  she  now  feels  and 
decides  that  it  will  be  for  the  last  time.  You  have,  it  is  true, 
injured  her  happiness  for  life:  her  virtue,  thank  Heaven,  is  yet 
spared  ;  and  though  you  have  made  her  wretched,  you  will  never, 
I  trust,  succeed  in  making  her  despised. 

You  ask  me,  with  some  menacing  and  more  complaint,  why  I 
am  so  bitter  against  you.  I  will  tell  you.  I  not  only  know 
Emily,  and  feel  confident,  from  that  knowledge,  that  nothing  can 
recompense  her  for  the  reproaches  of  conscience,  but  I  know  you, 
and  am  convinced  that  you  are  the  last  man  to  render  her  happy. 
I  set  aside,  for  the  moment,  all  rules  of  religion  and  morality  in 
general,  and  speak  to  you  (to  use  the  cant  and  abused  phrase) 
“  without  prejudice  ”  as  to  the  particular  instance.  Emily’s  nature 
is  soft  and  susceptible,  yours  fickle  and  wayward  in  the  extreme. 
The  smallest  change  or  caprice  in  you,  which  would  not  be 
noticed  by  a  mind  less  delicate,  would  wound  her  to  the  heart. 
You  know  that  the  very  softness  of  her  character  arises  from  its 
want  of  strength.  Consider,  for  a  moment,  if  she  could  bear  the 
humiliation  and  disgrace  which  visit  so  heavily  the  offences  of 
an  English  wife?  She  has  been  brought  up  in  the  strictest 
notions  of  morality ;  and,  in  a  mind  not  naturally  strong,  nothing 

can  efface  the  first  impressions  of  education.  She  is  not _ 

indeed  she  is  not — fit  for  a  life  of  sorrow  or  degradation.  In 
another  character,  another  line  of  conduct  might  be  desirable  ; 
but  with  regard  to  her ,  pause,  Falkland,  I  beseech  you,  before 
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you  attempt  again  to  destroy  her  for  ever.  I  have  sa-'d  all 
Farewell. 

Your,  and  above  all,  Emily’s  friend. 

FROM  ERASMUS  FALKLAND,  ESQ.,  TO  LADY  EMILY  MANDEVILLE. 

You  will  see  me,  Emily,  now  that  you  are  recovered  sufficiently 
to  do  so  without  danger.  I  do  not  ask  this  as  a  favour.  If  my 
love  has  deserved  anything  from  yours,  if  past  recollections  give 
me  any  claim  over  you,  if  my  nature  has  not  forfeited  the  spell 
which  it  formerly  possessed  upon  your  own,  I  demand  it  as  a 
right. 

The  bearer  waits  for  your  answer. 

FROM  LADY  EMILY  MANDEVILLE  TO  ERASMUS  FALKLAND,  ESQ. 

See  you,  Falkland  !  Can  you  doubt  it  ?  Can  you  think  for  a 
moment  that  your  commands  can  ever  cease  to  become  a  law  to 
me  ?  Come  here  whenever  you  please.  If,  during  my  illness, 
they  have  prevented  it,  it  was  without  my  knowledge.  I  await 
you ;  but  I  own  that  this  interview  will  be  the  last,  if  I  can  claim 
anything  from  your  mercy. 

FROM  ERASMUS  FALKLAND,  ESQ.,  TO  LADY  EMILY  MANDEVILLE. 

I  have  seen  you,  Emily,  and  for  the  last  time !  My  eyes  aie 
dry — my  hand  does  not  tremble.  I  live,  move,  breathe,  as 
before — and  yet  I  have  seen  you  for  the  last  time!  You  told 
me — even  while  you  leaned  on  my  bosom,  even  while  your  lip 
pressed  mine — you  told  me  (and  I  saw  your  sincerity)  to  spare 
you,  and  to  see  you  no  more.  You  told  me  you  had  no  longer 
any  will,  any  fate  of  your  own ;  that  you  would,  if  I  still 
continued  to  desire  it,  leave  friends,  home,  honour,  for  me ;  but 
you  did  not  disguise  from  me  that  you  would,  in  so  doing,  leave 
happiness  also.  You  did  not  conceal  from  me  that  I  was  not 
sufficient  to  constitute  all  your  world  :  you  threw  yourself,  as  you 
had  done  once  before,  upon  what  you  called  my  generosity :  you 
did  not  deceive  yourself  then  ;  you  have  not  deceived  yourself 
now.  In  two  weeks  I  shall  leave  England,  probably  for  ever.  I 
have  another  c.ountry  still  more  dear  to  me,  from  its  afflictions 
and  humiliation.  Public  ties  differ  but  little  in  their  nature  from 
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private ;  and  this  confession  of  preference  of  what  is  debased  to 
what  is  exalted,  will  be  an  answer  to  Mrs.  St.  John’s  assertion, 
that  we  cannot  love  in  disgrace  as  we  can  in  honour.  Enough  of 
this.  In  the  choice,  my  poor  Emily,  that  you  have  made,  I 
cannot  reproach  you.  You  have  done  wisely,  rightly,  virtuously. 
You  said  that  this  separation  must  rest  rather  with  me  than  with 
yourself ;  that  you  would  be  mine  the  moment  I  demanded  it.  I 
will  not  now  or  ever  accept  this  promise.  No  one,  much  less 
one  whom  I  love  so  intensely,  so  truly  as  I  do  you,  shall  ever 
receive  disgrace  at  my  hands,  unless  she  can  feel  that  that 
disgrace  would  be  dearer  to  her  than  glory  elsewhere ;  that  the 
simple  fate  of  being  mine  was  not  so  much  a  recompense  as  a 
reward ;  and  that,  in  spite  of  worldly  depreciation  and  shame,  it 
would  constitute  and  concentrate  all  her  visions  of  happiness  and 
pride.  I  am  now  going  to  bid  you  farewell.  May  you — I  say 
this  disinterestedly,  and  from  my  very  heart — may  you  soon 
forget  how  much  you  have  loved  and  yet  love  me !  For  this 
purpose,  you  cannot  have  a  better  companion  than  Mrs.  St. 
John.  Her  opinion  of  me  is  loudly  expressed,  and  probably 
true ;  at  all  events,  you  will  do  wisely  to  believe  it.  You  will 
hear  me  attacked  and  reproached  by  many.  I  do  not  deny  the 
charges ;  you  know  best  what  I  have  deserved  from  you.  God 
bless  you,  Emily.  Wherever  I  go,  I  shall  never  cease  to  love 
you  as  I  do  now.  May  you  be  happy  in  your  child  and  in  youi 
conscience  !  Once  more,  God  bless  you,  and  farewell ! 

FROM  LADY  EMILY  MANDEVILLE  TO  ERASMUS  FALKLAND,  ESQ. 

O  Falkland  !  you  have  conquered  !  I  am  yours — yours  only— 
Wholly  and  for  ever.  When  your  letter  came,  my  hand  trembled 
so,  that  I  could  not  open  it  for  several  minutes  ;  and  when  I  did. 
I  felt  as  if  the  very  earth  had  passed  from  my  feet.  You  weis 
going  from  your  country ;  you  were  about  to  be  lost  to  me  foi 
ever.  I  could  restrain  myself  no  longer  ;  all  my  virtue,  my  pride, 
forsook  me  at  once.  Yes,  yes,  you  are  indeed  my  world.  I  will 
fly  with  you  anywhere — everywhere.  Nothing  can  be  dreadful, 
but  not  seeing  you  ;  I  would  be  a  servant — a  slave — a  dog,  as 
long  as  I  could  be  with  you  ;  hear  one  tone  of  your  voice,  catch 
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one  glance  of  your  eye.  I  scarcely  see  the  paper  before  me,  my 
thoughts  are  so  straggling  and  confused.  Write  to  me  one 
word,  Falkland ;  one  word,  and  I  will  lay  it  to  my  heart,  and  be 
happy. 

FROM  ERASMUS  FALKLAND  TO  LADY  EMILY  MANDEVILLE. 

- Hotel,  London. 

I  hasten  to  you,  Emily — my  own  and  only  love.  Your  letter 
has  restored  me  to  life.  To-morrow  we  shall  meet. 

It  was  with  mingled  feelings,  alloyed  and  embittered,  in  spite 
of  the  burning  hope  which  predominated  over  all,  that  Falkland 

returned  to  E - .  He  knew  that  he  was  near  the  completion 

of  his  most  ardent  wishes ;  that  he  was  within  the  grasp  of  a 
prize  which  included  all  the  thousand  objects  of  ambition,  into 
which,  among  other  men,  the  desires  are  divided ;  the  only 
dreams  he  had  ventured  to  form  for  years  were  about  to  kindle 
into  life.  He  had  every  reason  to  be  happy ; — such  is  the  incon¬ 
sistency  of  human  nature,  that  he  was  almost  wretched.  The 
morbid  melancholy,  habitual  to  him,  threw  its  colourings  over 
every  emotion  and  idea.  He  knew  the  character  of  the  woman 
whose  affections  he  had  seduced  ;  and  he  trembled  to  think  of 
the  doom  to  which  he  was  about  to  condemn  her.  With  this, 
there  came  over  his  mind  a  long  train  of  dark  and  remorseful 
recollections.  Emily  was  not  the  only  one  whose  destruction  he 
had  prepared.  All  who  had  loved  him,  he  had  repaid  with 
ruin  ;  and  one — the  first — the  fairest — and  the  most  loved,  with 
death. 

That  last  remembrance,  more  bitterly  than  all,  possessed  him. 
It  will  be  recollected  that  Falkland,  in  the  letters  which  begin 
this  work,  speaking  of  the  ties  he  had  formed  after  the  loss  of  hi: 
first  love,  says,  that  it  was  the  senses,  not  the  affections,  that 
were  engaged.  Never,  indeed,  since  her  death,  till  he  met 
Emily,  had  his  heart  been  unfaithful  to  her  memory.  Alas ! 
none  but  those  who  have  cherished  in  their  souls  an  image  of  the 
death ;  who  have  watched  over  it  for  long  and  bitter  years  in 
secrecy  and  gloom ;  who  have  felt  that  it  was  to  them  as  a  holy 
and  fairy  spot  which  no  eye  but  theirs  could  profane ;  who  have 
filled  all  things  with  recollections  as  with  a  spell,  and  made  the 
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universe  one  wide  mausoleum  of  the  lost ; — none  but  those  can 
understand  the  mysteries  of  that  regret  which  is  shed  over  every 
after  passion,  though  it  be  more  burning  and  intense  ; — that  sense 
of  sacrilege  with  which  we  fill  up  the  haunted  recesses  of  the 
spirit  with  a  new  and  a  living  idol,  and  perpetrate  the  last  act  of 
infidelity  to  that  buried  love,  which  the  heavens  that  now  receive 
her,  the  earth  where  we  beheld  her,  tell  us,  with  the  unnumbered 
voices  of  Nature,  to  worship  with  the  incense  of  our  faith. 

His  carriage  stopped  at  the  lodge.  The  woman  who  opened 
the  gates  gave  him  the  following  note  : — 

“  Mr.  Mandeville  is  returned  ;  I  almost  fear  that  he  suspects 

our  attachment.  Julia  says,  that  if  you  come  again  to  E - , 

she  will  inform  him.  I  dare  not,  dearest  Falkland,  see  you  here. 
What  is  to  be  done  ?  I  am  very  ill  and  feverish  :  my  brain  burns 
so,  that  I  can  think,  feel,  remember  nothing,  but  the  one  thought, 
feeling,  and  remembrance — that  through  shame,  and  despite  of 
guilt,  in  life,  and  till  death,  I  am  yours. 

“  E.  M.” 

As  Falkland  read  this  note,  his  extreme  and  engrossing  love 
for  Emily  doubled  with  each  word :  an  instant  before,  and  the 
certainty  of  seeing  her  had  suffered  his  mind  to  be  divided  into 
a  thousand  objects  ;  now,  doubt  united  them  once  more  into  one. 

He  altered  his  route  to  L - ,  and  despatched  from  thence  a 

short  note  to  Emily,  imploring  her  to  meet  him  that  evening  by 
the  lake,  in  order  to  arrange  their  ultimate  flight.  Her  answer- 
was  brief,  and  blotted  with  her  tears  ;  but  it  was  assent. 

During  the  whole  of  that  day,  at  least  from  the  moment  she 
received  Falkland’s  letter,  Emily  was  scarcely  sensible  of  a  single 
idea:  she  sat  still  and  motionless,  gazing  on  vacancy,  and  seeing 
nothing  within  her  mind,  or  in  the  objects  which  surrounded  her, 
but  one  dreary  blank.  Sense,  thought,  feeling,  even  remorse, 
were  congealed  and  frozen ;  and  the  tides  of  emotion  were  still, 
but  they  were  ice  ! 

As  Falkland’s  servant  had  waited  without  to  deliver  the  note 
to  Emily,  Mrs.  St.  John  had  observed  him:  her  alarm  and 
surprise  only  served  to  quicken  her  presence  of  mind.  She 
intercepted  Emily’s  answer  under  pretence  of  giving  it  her- 
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self  to  Falkland’s  servant.  She  read  it,  and  her  resolution 
was  formed.  After  carefully  resealing  and  delivering  it  to 
the  servant,  she  went  at  once  to  Mr.  Mandeville,  and  revealed 
Lady  Emily’s  attachment  to  Falkland.  In  this  act  of  treachery, 
she  was  solely  instigated  by  her  passions ;  and  when  Mande¬ 
ville,  roused  from  his  wonted  apathy  to  a  paroxysm  of  indig¬ 
nation,  thanked  her  again  and  again  for  the  generosity  of 
•riendship  which  he  imagined  was  all  that  actuated  her  com¬ 
munication,  he  dreamed  not  of  the  fierce  and  ungovernable 
jealousy  which  envied  the  very  disgrace  which  her  confession 
was  intended  to  award.  Well  said  the  French  enthusiast,  “  that 
the  heart,  the  most  serene  to  appearance,  resembles  that  calm 
and  glassy  fountain  which  cherishes  the  monster  of  the  Nile  in 
the  bosom  of  its  waters.”  Whatever  reward  Mrs.  St.  John 
proposed  to  herself  in  this  action,  verily  she  has  had  the  recom¬ 
pense  that  was  her  due.  Those  consequences  of  her  treachery, 
which  I  hasten  to  relate,  have  ceased  to  others — to  her  they 
remain.  Amidst  the  pleasures  of  dissipation,  one  reflection  has 
rankled  at  her  mind  ;  one  dark  cloud  has  rested  between  the 
sunshine  and  her  soul ;  like  the  murderer  in  Shakspeare,  the 
revel  where  she  fled  for  forgetfulness  has  teemed  to  her  with  the 
spectres  of  remembrance.  O  thou  untameable  conscience  !  thou 
that  never  flatterest — thou  that  watchest  over  the  human  heart 
never  to  slumber  or  to  sleep — it  is  thou  that  takest  from  us  the 
present,  barrest  to  us  the  future,  and  knittest  the  eternal  chain 
that  binds  us  to  the  rock  and  the  vulture  of  the  past ! 

The  evening  came  on  still  and  dark  ;  a  breathless  and  heavy 
apprehension  seemed  gathered  over  the  air :  the  full  large  clouds 
lay  without  motion  in  the  dull  sky,  from  between  which,  at  long 
and  scattered  intervals,  the  wan  stars  looked  out ;  a  double 
shadow  seemed  to  invest  the  grouped  and  gloomy  trees  that 
stood  unwaving  in  the  melancholy  horizon.  The  waters  of  the 
lake  lay  heavy  and  unagitated,  as  the  sleep  of  death  ;  and  the 
broken  reflections  of  the  abrupt  and  winding  banks  rested  upon 
their  bosoms,  like  the  dream-like  remembrance  of  a  former 
existence. 

The  hour  of  the  appointment  was  arrived  :  Falkland  stood  by 
the  spot,  gazing  upon  the  lake  before  him ;  his  cheek  was 
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flushed,  his  hand  was  parched  and  dry  with  the  consuming  fire 
within  him.  His  pulse  beat  thick  and  rapidly ;  the  demon  of 
evil  passions  was  upon  his  soul.  He  stood  so  lost  in  his  own 
reflections,  that  he  did  not  for  some  moments  perceive  the  fond 
and  tearful  eye  which  was  fixed  upon  him  :  on  that  brow  and 
lip,  thought  seemed  always  so  beautiful,  so  divine,  that  to  disturb 
its  repose  was  like  a  profanation  of  something  holy  ;  and  though 
Emily  came  towards  him  with  a  light  and  hurried  step,  she 
paused  involuntarily  to  gaze  upon  that  noble  countenance  which 
realised  her  earliest  visions  of  the  beauty  and  majesty  of  love. 
He  turned  slowly,  and  perceived  her ;  he  came  to  her  with  his 
own  peculiar  smile ;  he  drew  her  to  his  bosom  in  silence ;  he 
pressed  his  lips  to  her  forehead  :  she  leaned  upon  his  bosom,  and 
forgot  all  but  him.  Oh !  if  there  be  one  feeling  which  makes 
Love,  even  guilty  Love,  a  god,  it  is  the  knowledge  that  in  the 
midst  of  this  breathing  world  he  reigns  aloof  and  alone ;  and 
that  those  who  are  occupied  with  his  worship  know  nothing  of 
the  pettiness,  the  strife,  the  bustle,  which  pollute  and  agitate  the 
ordinary  inhabitants  of  earth  !  What  was  now  to  them,  as  they 
stood  alone  in  the  deep  stillness  of  Nature,  everything  that  had 
engrossed  them  before  they  had  met  and  loved  ?  Even  in  her, 
the  recollections  of  guilt  and  grief  subsided :  she  was  only 
sensible  of  one  thought — the  presence  of  the  being  who  stood 
beside  her, 

That  ocean  to  the  rivers  of  her  soul. 

They  sat  down  beneath  an  oak :  Falkland  stooped  to  kiss  the 
cold  and  pale  cheek  that  still  rested  upon  his  breast.  His  kisses 
were  like  lava :  the  turbulent  and  stormy  elements  of  sin  and 
desire  were  aroused  even  to  madness  within  him.  He  clasped 
her  still  nearer  to  his  bosom :  her  lips  answered  to  his  own  : 
they  caught  perhaps  something  of  the  spirit  which  they  received  : 
her  eyes  were  half-closed  ;  the  bosom  heaved  wildly  that  was 
pressed  to  his  beating  and  burning  heart.  The  skies  grew 
darker  and  darker,  as  the  night  stole  over  them  :  one  low  roll  of 
thunder  broke  upon  the  curtained  and  heavy  air — they  did  not 
hear  it ;  and  yet  it  was  the  knell  of  peace — virtue — hope— lost, 
Ipst  for  ever  to  their  souls! 
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They  separated  as  they  had  never  done  before.  In  Emily’s 
besom  there  was  a  dreary  void — a  vast  blank — over  which  thens, 
went  a  low  deep  voice  like  a  Spirit’s — a  sound  indistinct  and 
strange,  that  spoke  a  language  she  knew  not ;  but  felt  that  it  told 
of  woe — guilt — doom.  Her  senses  were  stunned  :  the  vitality  of 
her  feelings  was  numbed  and  torpid  :  the  first  herald  of  despair 
is  insensibility.  “To-morrow,  then,”  said  Falkland — and  his 
voice  for  the  first  time  seemed  strange  and  harsh  to  her — “  we 
will  fly  hence  for  ever :  meet  me  at  daybreak — the  carriage  shall 
be  in  attendance — we  cannot  now  unite  too  soon — would  that  at 
this  very  moment  we  were  prepared  !  ” — “To-morrow !  ”  repeated 
Emily,  “  at  daybreak !  ”  and  as  she  clung  to  him,  he  felt  her 
shudder:  “to-morrow  —  ay  —  to-morrow!  —  ”  one  kiss  —  one 
embrace — one  word — -farewell — and  they  parted. 

Falkland  returned  to  L - :  a  gloomy  foreboding  rested 

upon  his  mind  :  that  dim  and  indescribable  fear,  which  no  earthly 
or  human  cause  can  explain — that  shrinking  within  self — that 
vague  terror  of  the  future — that  grappling,  as  it  were,  with  some 
unknown  shade — that  wandering  of  the  spirit — whither  ? — that 
cold,  cold  creeping  dread — of  what  ?  As  he  entered  the  house, 
he  met  his  confidential  servant.  He  gave  him  orders  respecting 
the  flight  of  the  morrow,  and  then  retired  into  the  chamber  where 
he  slept.  It  was  an  antique  and  large  room  :  the  wainscot  was 
of  oak  ;  and  one  broad  and  high  window  looked  over  the  expanse 
of  country  which  stretched  beneath.  He  sat  himself  by  the 
casement  in  silence — he  opened  it :  the  dull  air  came  over  his 
forehead,  not  with  a  sense  of  freshness,  but,  like  the  parching 
atmosphere  of  the  east,  charged  with  a  weight  and  fever  that 
sank  heavy  into  his  soul.  He  turned  : — he  threw  himself  upon 
the  bed,  and  placed  his  hands  over  his  face.  His  thoughts  were 
scattered  into  a  thousand  indistinct  forms,  but  over  all,  there  was 
one  rapturous  remembrance ;  and  that  was,  that  the  morrow  was 
to  unite  him  for  ever  to  her  whose  possession  had  only  rendered 
her  more  dear.  Meanwhile,  the  hours  rolled  on  ;  and  as  he  lay 
thus  silent  and  still,  the  clock  of  the  distant  church  struck  with  a 
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distinct  and  solemn  sound  upon  his  ear.  It  was  the  half-hour 
after  midnight.  At  that  moment  an  icy  thrill  ran,  slow  and 
curdling,  through  his  veins.  His  heart,  as  if  with  a  presentiment 
of  what  was  to  follow,  beat  violently,  and  then  stopped  ;  life 
itself  seemed  ebbing  away  ;  cold  drops  stood  upon  his  forehead  ; 
his  eyelids  trembled,  and  the  balls  reeled  and  glazed,  like  those  of 
a  dying  man ;  a  deadly  fear  gathered  over  him,  so  that  his  flesh 
quivered,  and  every  hair  in  his  head  seemed  instinct  with  a 
separate  life,  the  very  marrow  of  his  bones  crept,  and  his 
blood  waxed  thick  and  thick,  as  if  stagnating  into  an  ebbless  and 
frozen  substance.  He  started  in  a  wild  and  unutterable  terror. 
There  stood,  at  the  far  end  of  the  room,  a  dim  and  thin  shape 
like  moonlight,  without  outline  or  form  ;  still,  and  indistinct,  and 
shadowy.  He  gazed  on,  speechless  and  motionless  ;  his  faculties 
and  senses  seemed  locked  in  an  unnatural  trance.  By  degrees 
the  shape  became  clearer  and  clearer  to  his  fixed  and  dilating 
eye.  He  saw,  as  through  a  floating  and  mist-like  veil,  the 
features  of  Emily  ;  but  how  changed  ! — sunken  and  hueless,  and 
set  in  death.  The  dropping  lip,  from  which  there  seemed  to 
trickle  a  deep  red  stain  like  blood  ;  the  lead-like  and  lifeless  eye; 
the  calm,  awful,  mysterious  repose  which  broods  over  the  aspect 
of  the  dead  ; — all  grew,  as  it  were,  from  the  hazy  cloud  that 
encircled  them  for  one,  one  brief,  agonising  moment,  and  then  as 
suddenly  faded  away.  The  spell  passed  from  his  senses.  He 
sprang  from  the  bed  with  a  loud  cry.  All  was  quiet.  There  was 
not  a  trace  of  what  he  had  witnessed.  The  feeble  light  of  the 
skies  rested  upon  the  spot  where  the  apparition  had  stood  ;  upon 
that  spot  he  stood  also.  He  stamped  upon  the  floor — it  was 
firm  beneath  his  footing.  He  passed  his  hands  over  his  body — 
he  was  awake  —  he  was  unchanged  :  earth,  air,  heaven,  were 
around  him  as  before.  What  had  thus  gone  over  his  soul  to  awe 
and  overcome  it  to  such  weakness?  To  these  questions  his 
reason  could  return  no  answer.  Bold  by  nature,  and  sceptical  by 
philosophy,  his  mind  gradually  recovered  its  original  tone :  he 
did  not  give  way  to  conjecture  ;  he  endeavoured  to  discard  it ;  he 
sought  by  natural  causes  to  account  for  the  apparition  he  had 
seen  or  imagined  ;  and,  as  he  felt  the  blood  again  circulating  in 
its  accustomed  courses,  and  the  night  air  coming  chill  over  his 
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feverish  frame,  he  smiled  with  a  stern  and  scornful  bitterness  at 
the  terror  which  had  so  shaken,  and  the  fancy  which  had  so 
deluded,  his  mind. 

Are  there  not  “  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are 
dreamed  of  in  our  philosophy  ?  ”  A  Spirit  may  hover  in  the  air 
that  we  breathe :  the  depth  of  our  most  secret  solitudes  may  be 
peopled  by  the  invisible  :  our  uprisings  and  our  downsittings  may 
be  marked  by  a  witness  from  the  grave.  In  our  walks  the  dead 
may  be  behind  us ;  in  our  banquets  they  may  sit  at  the  board  ; 
and  the  chill  breath  of  the  night  wind  that  stirs  the  curtains  of 
our  bed  may  bear  a  message  our  senses  receive  not,  from  lips  that 
once  have  pressed  kisses  on  our  own !  Why  is  it  that  at 
moments  there  creeps  over  us  an  awe,  a  terror,  overpowering,  but 
undefined  ?  Why  is  it  that  we  shudder  without  a  cause,  and  feel 
the  warm  life-blood  stand  still  in  its  courses  ?  A  re  the  dead  too 
near  ?  Do  unearthly  wings  touch  us  as  they  flit  around  ?  Has 
our  soul  any  intercourse  which  the  body  shares  not,  though  it 
feels,  with  the  supernatural  world  —  mysterious  revealings  — 
unimaginable  communion  —  a  language  of  dread  and  power, 
shaking  to  its  centre  the  fleshly  barrier  that  divides  the  spirit 
from  its  race? 

How  fearful  is  the  very  life  which  we  hold !  We  have  our 
being  beneath  a  cloud,  and  are  a  marvel  even  to  ourselves. 
There  is  not  a  single  thought  which  has  its  affixed  limits.  Like 
circles  in  the  water,  our  researches  weaken  as  they  extend,  and 
vanish  at  last  into  the  immeasurable  and  unfathomable  space  of 
the  vast  unknown.  We  are  like  children  in  the  dark ;  we 
tremble  in  a  shadowy  and  terrible  void,  peopled  with  our  fancies! 
Life  is  our  real  night,  and  the  first  gleam  of  the  morning,  which 
brings  us  certainty,  is  death. 

Falkland  sat  the  remainder  of  that  night  by  the  window 
watching  the  clouds  become  gray  as  the  dawn  rose,  and  its 
earliest  breeze  awoke.  He  heard  the  trampling  of  the  horses 
beneath  :  he  drew  his  cloak  round  him,  and  descended.  It  was 
on  a  turning  of  the  road  beyond  the  lodge  that  he  directed  the 
carriage  to  wait,  and  he  then  proceeded  to  the  place  appointed. 
Emily  was  not  yet  there.  He  walked  to  an  fro  with  an  agitated 
and  hurried  step.  The  impression  of  the  night  had  in  a  great 
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measure  been  effaced  from  his  mind,  and  he  gave  himself  up 
without  reserve  to  the  warm  and  sanguine  hopes  which  he  had  so 
much  reason  to  conceive.  He  thought  too,  at  moments,  of  those 
bright  climates  beneath  which  he  designed  their  asylum,  where 
the  veiy  air  is  music,  and  the  light  is  like  the  colourings  of  love  ; 
and  he  associated  the  sighs  of  a  mutual  rapture  with  the  fragrance 
of  myrtles,  and  the  breath  of  a  Tuscan  heaven.  Time  glided  on. 
The  hour  was  long  past,  yet  Emily  came  not !  The  sun  rose,  and 
Falkland  turned  in  dark  and  angry  discontent  from  its  beams. 
With  every  moment  his  impatience  increased,  and  at  last  he  could 
restrain  himself  no  longer.  He  proceeded  towards  the  house. 
He  stood  for  some  time  at  a  distance ;  but  as  all  seemed  still 
hushed  in  repose,  he  drew  nearer  and  nearer  till  he  reached  the 
door:  to  his  astonishment  it  was  open.  He  saw  forms  passing 
rapidly  through  the  hall.  He  heard  a  confused  and  indistinct 
murmur.  At  length  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  Mrs.  St.  John.  He 
could  command  himself  no  more.  He  sprang  forwards — entered 
the  door — the  hall — and  caught  her  by  a  part  of  her  dress.  He 
could  not  speak,  but  his  countenance  said  all  which  his  lips 
refused.  Mrs.  St.  John  burst  into  tears  when  she  saw  him. 
“  Good  God  !  ”  she  said,  “  why  are  you  here  ?  Is  it  possible  you 

have  yet  learned - ”  Her  voice  failed  her.  Falkland  had  by 

this  time  recovered  himself.  He  turned  to  the  servants  who 
gathered  around  him.  “  Speak,”  he  said  calmly.  “  What  has 
occurred  ?  ”  “  My  lady — my  lady  !  ”  burst  at  once  from  several 

tongues.  “  What  of  her  ?  ”  said  Falkland,  with  a  blanched  cheek, 
but  unchanging  voice.  There  was  a  pause.  At  that  instant  a 
man,  whom  Falkland  recognised  as  the  physician  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  passed  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  hall.  A  light,  a 
scorching  and  intolerable  light,  broke  upon  him.  “  She  is  dying 
— she  is  dead,  perhaps,”  he  said,  in  a  low  sepulchral  tone,  turning 
his  eye  around  till  it  had  rested  upon  every  one  present.  Not 
one  answered.  He  paused  a  moment,  as  if  stunned  by  a  sudden 
shock,  and  then  sprang  up  the  stairs.  He  passed  the  boudoir, 
and  entered  the  room  where  Emily  slept.  The  shutters  were 
only  partially  closed  :  a  faint  light  broke  through,  and  rested  on 
the  bed ;  beside  it  bent  two  women.  Them  he  neither  heeded 
oor  saw.  He  drew  aside  the  curtains.  He  beheld — the  same  as 
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he  had  seen  it  in  his  vision  of  the  night  before — the  changed  and 
lifeless  countenance  of  Emily  Mandeville  !  That  face,  still  so 
tenderly  beautiful,  was  partially  turned  towards  him.  Some  dark 
stains  upon  the  lip  and  neck  told  how  she  had  died — the  blood¬ 
vessel  she  had  broken  before  had  burst  again.  The  bland  and 
soft  eyes,  which  for  him  never  had  but  one  expression,  were 
closed ;  and  the  long  and  dishevelled  tresses  half  hid,  while  they 
contrasted,  that  bosom,  which  had  but  the  night  before  first 
learned  to  thrill  beneath  his  own.  Happier  in  her  fate  than  she 
deserved,  she  passed  from  this  bitter  life  ere  the  punishment  of 
her  guilt  had  begun.  She  was  not  doomed  to  wither  beneath 
the  blight  of  shame,  nor  the  coldness  of  estranged  affection. 
From  him  whom  she  had  so  worshipped,  she  was  not  con¬ 
demned  to  bear  wrong  nor  change.  She  died  while  his 
passion  was  yet  in  its  spring  —  before  a  blossom,  a  leaf,  had 
faded  ;  and  she  sank  to  repose  while  his  kiss  was  yet  warm 
upon  her  lip,  and  her  last  breath  almost  mingled  with  his  sigh. 
For  the  woman  who  has  erred,  life  has  no  exchange  for  such  a 
death.  Falkland  stood  mute  and  motionless  :  not  one  word  of 
grief  or  horror  escaped  his  lips.  At  length  he  bent  down.  He 
took  the  hand  which  lay  outside  the  bed  ;  he  pressed  it ;  it 
replied  not  to  the  pressure,  but  fell  cold  and  heavy  from  his 
own.  He  put  his  cheek  to  her  lips  ;  not  the  faintest  breath  came 
from  them  ;  and  then  for  the  first  time  a  change  passed  over  his 
countenance :  he  pressed  upon  those  lips  one  long  and  last  kiss, 
and,  without  word,  or  sign,  or  tear,  he  turned  from  the  chamber. 
Two  hours  afterwards  he  was  found  senseless  upon  the  ground  ; 
it  was  upon  the  spot  where  he  had  met  Emily  the  night  before. 

For  weeks  he  knew  nothing  of  this  earth — he  was  encompassed 
with  the  spectres  of  a  terrible  dream.  All  was  confusion,  dark¬ 
ness,  horror — a  series  and  a  change  of  torture !  At  one  time  he 
was  hurried  through  the  heavens  in  the  womb  of  a  fiery  star,  girt 
above  and  below  and  around  with  unextinguishable  but  uncon¬ 
suming  flames.  Wherever  he  trod,  as  he  wandered  through  his 
vast  and  blazing  prison,  the  molten  fire  was  his  footing,  and  the 
breath  of  fire  was  his  air.  Flowers,  and  trees,  and  hills  were  in 
that  world  as  in  ours,  but  wrought  from  one  lurid  and  intolerable 
light ;  and,  scattered  around,  rose  gigantic  palaces  and  domes  of 
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the  living  flame,  like  the  mansions  of  the  city  of  Hell.  With 
every  moment  there  passed  to  and  fro  shadowy  forms,  on  whose 
countenances  was  engraven  unutterable  anguish ;  but  not  a 
shriek,  not  a  groan,  rung  through  the  red  air  ;  for  the  doomed ,  who 
fed  and  inhabited  the  flames ,  were  forbidden  the  consolation  oj 
voice.  Above  there  sat,  fixed  and  black,  a  solid  and  impenetrable 
cloud — Night  frozen  into  substance ;  and  from  the  midst  there 
hung  a  banner  of  a  pale  and  sickly  flame,  on  which  was  written 
“  For  Ever.”  A  river  rushed  rapidly  beside  him.  He  stooped 
to  slake  the  agony  of  his  thirst — the  waves  were  waves  of  fire ; 
and,  as  he  started  from  the  burning  draught,  he  longed  to  shriek 
aloud,  and  coidd  not.  Then  he  cast  his  despairing  eyes  above 
for  mercy ;  and  saw  on  the  livid  and  motionless  banner  “  For 
Ever.” 

A  change  came  o’er  the  spirit  of  his  dream  : 

He  was  suddenly  borne  up  on  the  winds  and  storms  to  the  oceans 
of  an  eternal  winter.  He  fell  stunned  and  unstruggling  upon  the 
ebbless  and  sluggish  waves.  Slowly  and  heavily  they  rose  over 
him  as  he  sank:  then  came  the  lengthened  and  suffocating 
torture  of  that  drowning  death  —  the  impotent  and  convulsive 
contest  with  the  closing  waters  —  the  gurgle,  the  choking,  the 
bursting  of  the  pent  breath,  the  flutter  of  the  heart,  its  agony,  and 
its  stillness.  He  recovered.  He  was  a  thousand  fathoms  beneath 
the  sea,  chained  to  a  rock  round  which  the  heavy  waters  rose  as 
a  wall.  He  felt  his  own  flesh  rot  and  decay,  perishing  from  his 
limbs  piece  by  piece  ;  and  he  saw  the  coral  banks,  which  it  requires 
a  thousand  ages  to  form,  rise  slowly  from  their  slimy  bed  ;  and 
spread  atom  by  atom,  till  they  became  a  shelter  for  the  leviathan : 
their  growth  was  his  only  record  of  eternity ;  and  ever  and  ever, 
around  and  above  him,  came  vast  and  misshapen  things — the 
wonders  of  the  secret  deeps ;  and  the  sea  serpent,  the  huge 
chimsera  of  the  north,  made  its  resting-place  by  his  side,  glaring 
upon  him  with  a  livid  and  death-like  eye,  wan,  yet  burning  as  an 
expiring  sun.-  But  over  all,  in  every  change,  in  every  moment  of 
that  immortality,  there  was  present  one  pale  and  motionless 
countenance,  never  turning  from  his  own.  The  fiends  of  hell,  the 
monsters  of  the  hidden  ocean,  had  no  horror  so  awful  as  the 
human  face  of  the  dead  whom  he  had  loved. 
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The  word  of  his  sentence  wa?  gone  forth.  Alike  through  that 
delirium  and  its  more  fearful  awakening,  through  the  past, 
through  the  future,  through  the  vigils  of  the  joyless  day,  and  the 
broken  dreams  of  the  night,  there  was  a  charm  upon  his  soul — a 
hell  within  himself ;  and  the  curse  of  his  sentence  was — never  to 
forget ! 

When  Lady  Emily  returned  home  on  that  guilty  and  eventful 
night,  she  stole  at  once  to  her  room  :  she  dismissed  her  servant, 
and  threw  herself  upon  the  ground  in  that  deep  despair  which  on 
this  earth  can  never  again  know  hope.  She  lay  there  without 
the  power  to  weep,  or  the  courage  to  pray — how  long,  she  knew 
not.  Like  the  period  before  creation,  her  mind  was  a  chaos 
of  jarring  elements,  and  knew  neither  the  method  of  reflection  nor 
the  division  of  time. 

As  she  rose,  she  heard  a  slight  knock  at  the  door,  and  her 
husband  entered.  Her  heart  misgave  her ;  and  when  she  saw 
him  close  the  door  carefully  before  he  approached  her,  she  felt  as 
if  she  could  have  sunk  into  the  earth,  alike  from  her  internal 
shame,  and  her  fear  of  its  detection. 

Mr.  Mandeville  was  a  weak,  commonplace  character ;  indiffer¬ 
ent  in  ordinary  matters,  but,  like  most  imbecile  minds,  violent  and 
furious  when  aroused.  “  Is  this,  Madam,  addressed  to  you  ?”  he 
cried,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  as  he  placed  a  letter  before  her ;  (it 
was  one  of  Falkland’s)  “and  this,  and  this,  Madam  ?”  said  he,  in 
a  still  louder  tone,  as  he  flung  them  out  one  after  another  from 
her  own  escritoire,  which  he  had  broken  open. 

Emily  sank  back,  and  gasped  for  breath.  Mandeville  rose, 
and,  laughing  fiercely,  seized  her  by  the  arm.  He  grasped  it 
with  all  his  force.  She  uttered  a  faint  scream  of  terror :  he  did 
not  heed  it ;  he  flung  her  from  him,  and,  as  she  fell  upon  the 
ground,  the  blood  gushed  in  torrents  from  her  lips.  In  the 
sudden  change  of  feeling  which  alarm  created,  he  raised  her  in 
his  arms.  She  was  a  corpse !  At  that  instant  the  clock  struck 
upon  his  ear  with  a  startling  and  solemn  sound :  it  was  the 
half-hour  after  midnight ! 

The  grave  is  now  closed  upon  that  soft  and  erring  heart, 
with  its  guiltiest  secret  unrevealed.  She  went  to  that  last 
home  with  a  blest  and  unblighted  name ;  for  her  guilt  was 
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unknown,  and  her  virtues  are  yet. recorded  in  the  memories  of 
the  Poor. 

***** 

They  laid  her  in  the  stately  vaults  of  her  ancient  line,  and  her 
bier  was  honoured  with  tears  from  hearts  not  less  stricken,  because 
their  sorrow,  if  violent,  was  brief.  For  the  dead  there  are  many 
mourners,  but  only  one  monument — the  bosom  which  loved  them 
best.  The  spot  where  the  hearse  rested,  the  green  turf  beneath, 
the  surrounding  trees,  the  gray  tower  of  the  village  church,  and 
the  proud  halls  rising  beyond, — all  had  witnessed  the  childhood, 
the  youth,  the  bridal-day  of  the  being  whose  last  rites  and 
solemnities  they  were  to  witness  now.  The  very  bell  which  rang 
for  her  birth  had  rung  also  for  the  marriage  peal ;  it  now  tolled 
for  her  death.  But  a  little  while,  and  she  had  gone  forth  from 
that  home  of  her  young  and  unclouded  years,  amidst  the  acclam¬ 
ations  and  blessings  of  all,  a  bride,  with  the  insignia  of  bridal 
pomp — in  the  first  bloom  of  her  girlish  beauty — in  the  first 
innocence  of  her  unawakened  heart,  weeping,  not  for  the  future  she 
was  entering,  but  for  the  past  she  was  about  to  leave,  and  smiling 
through  her  tears,  as  if  innocence  had  no  business  with  grief.  On 
the  same  spot,  where  he  had  then  waved  his  farewell,  stood  the 
father  now.  On  the  grass  which  they  had  then  covered,  flocked  the 
peasants  whose  wants  her  childhood  had  relieved  ;  by  the  same 
priest  who  had  blessed  her  bridals,  bent  the  bridegroom  who  had 
plighted  its  vow.  There  was  not  a  tree,  not  a  blade  of  grass 
withered.  The  day  itself  was  bright  and  glorious  ;  such  was  it 
when  it  smiled  upon  her  nuptials.  And  she — she — but  four  little 
years,  and  all  youth’s  innocence  darkened,  and  earth’s  beauty  come 
to  dust!  Alas!  not  for  her,  but  the  mourner  whom  she  left!  In 
death  even  love  is  forgotten  ;  but  in  life  there  is  no  bitterness  so 
utter  as  to  feel  everything  is  unchanged,  except  the  One  Being 
who  was  the  soul  of  all — to  know  the  worU  is  the  same,  but  that 
its  sunshine  is  departed. 

***** 

***** 

The  noon  was  still  and  sultry.  Along  the  narrow  street  of  the 
small  village  of  Lodar  poured  the  wearied  but  yet  unconquered 
band,  which  embodied  in  that  district  of  Spain  the  last  hope  and 
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energy  of  freedom.  The  countenances  of  the  soldieis  were 
haggard  and  dejected  ;  they  displayed  even  less  of  the  vanity 
than  their  accoutrements  exhibited  of  the  pomp  and  circumstances 
of  war.  Yet  their  garments  were  such  as  even  the  peasants  had 
disdained :  covered  with  blood  and  dust,  and  tattered  into  a 
thousand  rags,  they  betokened  nothing  of  chivalry  but  its  endur¬ 
ance  of  hardship ;  even  the  rent  and  sullied  banners  drooped 
sullenly  along  their  staves,  as  if  the  winds  themselves  had  become 
the  minions  of  fortune,  and  disdained  to  swell  the  insignia  of 
those  whom  she  had  deserted.  The  glorious  music  of  battle  was 
still.  An  air  of  dispirited  and  defeated  enterprise  hung  over  the 
whole  array.  “Thank  Heaven,”  said  the  chief,  who  closed  the 
last  file  as  it  marched  on  to  its  scanty  refreshment  and  brief 
repose  ;  “  thank  Heaven,  we  are  at  least  out  of  the  reach  of  pur¬ 
suit  ;  and  the  mountains,  those  last  retreats  of  liberty,  are  before 
us!”  “True,  Don  Rafael,”  replied  the  youngest  of  two  officers 
who  rode  by  the  side  of  the  commander ;  “  and  if  we  can  cut  our 
passage  to  Mina,  we  may  yet  plant  the  standard  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  in  Madrid.”  “  Ay,”  added  the  elder  officer,  “  and  sing 
Riego’s  hymn  in  the  place  of  the  Escurial !  ”  “  Our  sons  may  !  ” 

said  the  chief,  who  was  indeed  Riego  himself,  “but  for  us — all 
hope  is  over !  Were  we  united,  we  could  scarcely  make  head 
against  the  armies  of  France  ;  and  divided  as  we  are,  the  wonder 
is  that  we  have  escaped  so  long.  Hemmed  in  by  invasion,  our 
great  enemy  has  been  ourselves.  Such  has  been  the  hostility 
faction  has  created  between  Spaniard  and  Spaniard,  that  we  seem 
to  have  none  left  to  waste  upon  Frenchmen.  We  cannot  estab¬ 
lish  freedom  if  men  are  willing  to  be  slaves.  We  have  no  hope, 
Don  Alphonso — no  hope — but  that  of  death  !  ”  As  Riego  con¬ 
cluded  this  desponding  answer,  so  contrary  to  his  general 
enthusiasm,  the  younger  officer  rode  on  among  the  soldiers, 
cheering  them  with  words  of  congratulation  and  comfort ;  order¬ 
ing  their  several  divisions ;  cautioning  them  to  be  prepared  at  a 
moment’s  notice ;  and  impressing  on  their  remembrance  those 
small  but  essential  points  of  discipline,  which  a  Spanish  troop 
might  well  be  supposed  to  disregard.  When  Riego  and  his 
companion  entered  the  small  and  miserable  hovel  which  consti¬ 
tuted  the  head-quarters  of  the  place,  this  man  still  remained 
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without ;  and  it  was  not  till  he  had  slackened  the  girths  of  his 
Andalusian  horse,  and  placed  before  it  the  undainty  provender 
which  the  icurie  afforded  that  he  thought  of  rebinding  more 
firmly  the  bandages  wound  around  a  deep  and  painful  sabre  cut 
in  the  left  arm,  which  for  several  hours  had  been  wholly  neg¬ 
lected.  The  officer,  whom  Riego  had  addressed  by  the  name  of 
Alphonso,  came  out  of  the  hut  just  as  his  comrade  was  vainly 
endeavouring,  with  his  teeth  and  one  hand,  to  replace  the  ligature. 
As  he  assisted  him,  he  said,  “  You  know  not,  my  dear  Falkland, 
how  bitterly  I  reproach  myself  for  having  ever  persuaded  you  to 
a  cause  where  contest  seems  to  have  no  hope,  and  danger  no 
glory.”  Falkland  smiled  bitterly.  “  Do  not  deceive  yourself,  my 
dear  uncle,”  said  he  ;  “  your  persuasions  would  have  been  unavail¬ 
ing  but  for  the  suggestions  of  my  own  wishes.  I  am  not  one  of 
those  enthusiasts  who  entered  on  your  cause  with  high  hopes 
and  chivalrous  designs  :  I  asked  but  forgetfulness  and  excitement 
— I  have  found  them  !  I  would  not  exchange  a  single  pain  I 
have  endured  for  what  would  have  constituted  the  pleasures  of 
other  men  : — but  enough  of  this.  What  time,  think  you,  have  we 
for  repose  ?  ”  “  Till  the  evening,”  answered  Alphonso  ;  “  our  route 
will  then  most  probably  be  directed  to  the  Sierra  Morena.  The 
General  is  extremely  weak  and  exhausted,  and  needs  a  longer 
rest  than  we  shall  gain.  It  is  singular  that  with  such  weak  health 
he  should  endure  so  great  an  excess  of  hardship  and  fatigue.” 
During  this  conversation  they  entered  the  hut.  Riego  was 
already  asleep.  As  they  seated  themselves  to  the  wretched 
provision  of  the  place,  a  distant  and  indistinct  noise  was  heard. 
It  came  first  on  their  ears  like  the  birth  of  the  mountain  wind — 
low,  and  hoarse,  and  deep :  gradually  it  grew  loud  and  louder, 
and  mingled  with  other  sounds  which  they  defined  too  well — the 
hum,  the  murmur,  the  trampling  of  steeds,  the  ringing  echoes  of 
the  rapid  march  of  armed  men  !  They  heard  and  knew  the  fee 
was  upon  them ! — a  moment  more,  and  the  drum  beat  to  arms. 
“  By  St.  Pelagio,”  crie^d  Riego,  who  had  sprung  from  his  light 
sleep  at  the  first  sound  of  the  approaching  danger,  unwilling  to 
believe  his  fears,  “  it  cannot  be  :  the  French  are  far  behind  :  ”  and 
then,  as  the  drum  beat,  his  voice  suddenly  changed, — “  the  enemy! 
the  enemy !  D’Aguilar,  to  horse !  ”  and  with  those  words  he 
rushed  out  of  the  hut.  The  soldiers,  who  had  scarcely  begun  to 
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disperse,  were  soon  re-collected.  In  the  mean  while  the  French 
commander,  D’Argout,  taking  advantage  of  the  surprise  he  had 
occasioned,  poured  on  his  troops,  which  consisted  solely  of  cavalry, 
undaunted  and  undelayed  by  the  fire  of  the  posts.  On,  on  they 
drove  like  a  swift  cloud  charged  with  thunder,  and  gathering 
wrath  as  it  hurried  by,  before  it  burst  in  tempest  on  the  beholders. 
They  did  not  pause  till  they  reached  the  farther  extremity  of  the 
village  :  there  the  Spanish  infantry  were  already  formed  into  two 
squares.  “  Halt 1  ”  cried  the  French  commander :  the  troop 
suddenly  stopped,  confronting  the  nearer  square.  There  was 
one  brief  pause' — the  moment  before  the  storm.  “  Charge  !  ” 
said  D’Argout,  and  the  word  rang  throughout  the  line  up  to  the 
clear  and  placid  sky.  Up  flashed  the  steel  like  lightning ;  on 
went  the  troop  like  the  dash  of  a  thousand  waves  when  the  sun 
is  upon  them ;  and  before  the  breath  of  the  riders  was  thrice 
drawn,  came  the  crash — the  shock — the  slaughter  of  battle.  The 
Spaniards  made  but  a  faint  resistance  to  the  impetuosity  of  the 
onset :  they  broke  on  every  side  beneath  the  force  of  the  charge, 
like  the  weak  barriers  of  a  rapid  and  swollen  stream  ;  and  the 
French  troops,  after  a  brief  but  bloody  victory  (joined  by  a  second 
squadron  from  the  rear),  advanced  immediately  upon  the  Spanish 
cavalry.  Falkland  was  by  the  side  of  Riego.  As  the  troop 
advanced,  it  would  have  been  curious  to  notice  the  contrast  of 
expression  in  the  face  of  each ;  the  Spaniard’s  features  lighted 
up  with  the  daring  enthusiasm  of  his  nature  ;  every  trace  of  then- 
usual  languor  and  exhaustion  vanished  beneath  the  unconquer¬ 
able  soul  that  blazed  out  the  brighter  for  the  debility  of  the  frame; 
the  brow  knit ;  the  eye  flashing  ;  the  lip  quivering : — and  close 
beside,  the  calm,  stern,  passionless  repose  that  brooded  over  the 
severe  yet  noble  beauty  of  Falkland’s  countenance.  To  him 
danger  brought  scorn,  not  enthusiasm  :  he  rather  despised  than 
defied  it.  “  The  dastards  !  they  waver,”  said  Riego,  in  an  accent 
of  despair,  as  his  troop  faltered  beneath  the  charge  of  the  French : 
and  so  saying,  he  spurred  his  steed  on  to  the  foremost  line.  The 
contest  was  longer,  but  not  less  decisive,  than  the  one  just  con¬ 
cluded.  The  Spaniards,  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  first  shock, 
never  recovered  themselves.  Falkland,  who,  in  his  anxiety  to 
rally  and  inspirit  the  soldiers,  had  advanced  with  two  other 
officers  beyond  the  ranks,  was^soon  surrounded  by  a  detachment 
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of  dragoons :  the  wound  in  his  left  arm  scarcely  suffered  him  to 
guide  his  horse :  he  was  in  the  most  imminent  danger.  At  that 
moment  D’Aguilar,  at  the  head  of  his  own  immediate  followers, 
cut  his  way  into  the  circle,  and  covered  Falkland’s  retreat ; 
another  detachment  of  the  enemy  came  jup,  and  they  were  a 
second  time  surrounded.  In  the  mean  while,  the  main  body  of 
the  Spanish  cavalry  were  flying  in  all  directions,  and  Riego’s 
deep  voice  was  heard  at  intervals,  through  the  columns  of  smoke 
and  dust,  calling  and  exhorting  them  in  vain.  D’Aguilar  and 
his  scanty  troop,  after  a  desperate  skirmish,  broke  again  through 
the  enemy’s  line  drawn  up  against  their  retreat.  •  The  rank  closed 
after  them,  like  waters  when  the  object  that  pierced  them  has 
sunk :  Falkland  and  his  two  companions  were  again  environed : 
he  saw  his  comrades  cut  to  the  earth  before  him.  He  pulled  up 
his  horse  for  one  moment,  clove  down  with  one  desperate  blow 
the  dragoon  with  whom  he  was  engaged,  and  then  setting  his 
spurs  to  the  very  rowels  into  his  horse,  dashed  at  once  through 
the  circle  of  his  foes.  His  remarkable  presence  of  mind,  and  the 
strength  and  sagacity  of  his  horse,  befriended  him.  Three  sabres 
flashed  before  him,  and  glanced  harmless  from  his  raised  sword, 
like  lightning  on  the  water.  The  circle  was  passed  !  As  he 
galloped  towards  Riego,  his  horse  started  from  a  dead  body  that 
lay  across  his  path.  He  reined  up  for  one  instant,  for  the  coun¬ 
tenance,  which  looked  upwards,  struck  him  as  familiar.  What 
was  his  horror,  when  in  that  livid  and  distorted  face  he  recognised 
his  uncle !  The  thin  grizzled  hairs  were  besprent  with  gore  and 
brains,  and  the  blood  yet  oozed  from  the  spot  where  the  ball  had 
passed  through  his  temple.  Falkland  had  but  a  brief  interval  for 
grief ;  the  pursuers  were  close  behind  :  he  heard  the  snort  of  the 
foremost  horse  before  he  again  put  spurs  into  his  own.  Riego 
was  holding  a  hasty  consultation  with  his  principal  officers.  As 
Falkland  rode  breathless  up  to  them,  they  had  decided  on  the 
conduct  expedient  to  adopt.  They  led  the  remaining  square  of 
infantry  towards  the  chain  of  mountains  against  which  the 
village,  as  it  were,  leaned  ;  and  there  the  men  dispersed  in  all 
directions.  “  For  us,”  said  Riego  to  the  followers  on  horseback 
who  gathered  around  him,  “for  us  the  mountains  still  promise  a 
shelter.  We  must  ride,  gentlemen,  for  our  lives — Spain  will  want 
them  yet.” 
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Wearied  and  exhausted  as  they  were,  that  small  and  devoted 
troop  fled  on  into  the  recesses  of  the  mountains  for  the  remainder 
of  that  day — twenty  men  out  of  the  two  thousand  who  had  halted 
at  Lodar.  As  the  evening  stole  over  them,  they  entered  into  a 
narrow  defile  :  the  tall  hills  rose  on  every  side,  covered  with  the 
glory  of  the  setting  sun,  as  if  Nature  rejoiced  to  grant  her  bul¬ 
warks  as  a  protection  to  liberty.  A  small  clear  stream  ran 
through  the  valley,  sparkling  with  the  last  smile  of  the  departing 
day  ;  and  ever  and  anon,  from  the  scattered  shrubs  and  the 
fragrant  herbage,  came  the  vesper  music  of  the  birds,  and  the 
hum  of  the  wild  bee. 

Parched  with  thirst,  and  drooping  with  fatigue,  the  wanderers 
sprung  forward  with  one  simultaneous  cry  of  joy  to  the  glassy 
and  refreshing  wave  which  burst  so  unexpectedly  upon  them  : 
and  it  was  resolved  that  they  should  remain  for  some  hours  in  a 
spot  where  all  things  invited  them  to  the  repose  they  so  imperi¬ 
ously  required.  They  flung  themselves  at  once  upon  the  grass  ; 
and  such  was  their  exhaustion,  that  rest  was  almost  synonymous 
with  sleep.  Falkland  alone  could  not  immediately  forget  himself 
in  repose  :  the  face  of  his  uncle,  ghastly  and  disfigured,  glared 
upon  his  eyes  whenever  he  closed  them.  Just,  however,  as  he 
was  sinking  into  an  unquiet  and  fitful  doze,  he  heard  steps  ap¬ 
proaching  :  he  started  up,  and  perceived  two  men,  one  a  peasant, 
the  other  in  the  dress  of  a  hermit.  They  were  the  first  human 
beings  the  wanderers  had  met ;  and  when  Falkland  gave  the 
alarm  to  Riego,  who  slept  beside  him,  it  was  immediately  pro¬ 
posed  to  detain  them  as  guides  to  the  town  of  Carolina,  where 
Riego  had  hopes  of  finding  effectual  assistance,  or  the  means  of 
ultimate  escape.  The  hermit  and  his  companion  refused,  with 
much  vehemence,  the  office  imposed  upon  them  ;  but  Riego 
ordered  them  to  be  forcibly  detained.  He  had  afterwards  reason 
bitterly  to  regret  this  compulsion. 

Midnight  came  on  in  all  the  gorgeous  beauty  of  a  southern 
heaven,  and  beneath  its  stars  they  renewed  thefr  march. 

As  Falkland  rode  by  the  side  of  Riego,  the  latter  said  to  him 
in  a  low  voice,  “  There  is  yet  escape  for  you  and  my  followers  ; 
none  for  me  :  they  have  set  a  price  on  my  head,  and  the  moment 
I  leave  these  mountains,  I  enter  upon  my  own  destruction.” 
«  No,  Rafael !  ”  replied  Falkland  ;  “  you  can  yet  fly  to  England 
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that  asylum  of  the  free,  though  ally  of  the  despotic  ;  the  abettor 
of  tyranny,  but  the  shelter  of  its  victims  !  ”  Riego  answered,  with 
the  same  faint  and  dejected  tone,  “  I  care  not  now  what  becomes 
of  me !  I  have  lived  solely  for  Freedom  ;  I  have  made  her  my 
mistress,  my  hope,  my  dream  :  I  have  no  existence  but  in  her. 
With  the  last  effort  of  my  country  let  me  perish  also !  I  have 
lived  to  view  liberty  not  only  defeated,  but  derided  :  I  have  seen 
its  efforts  not  aided,  but  mocked.  In  my  own  country,  those 
only,  who  wore  it,  have  been  respected  who  used  it  as  a  covering 
to  ambition.  In  other  nations,  the  free  stood  aloof  when  the 
charter  of  their  own  rights  was  violated  in  the  invasion  of  ours. 
I  cannot  forget  that  the  senate  of  that  England,  where  you 
promise  me  a  home,  rang  with  insulting  plaudits  when  her  states¬ 
man  breathed  his  ridicule  on  our  weakness,  not  his  sympathy  for 
our  cause  ;  and  I — / — fanatic — dreamer — enthusiast,  as  I  may  be 
called,  whose  whole  life  has  been  one  unremitting  struggle  for  the 
opinion  I  have  adopted,  am  at  least  not  so  blinded  by  my  infatu¬ 
ation,  but  I  can  see  the  mockery  it  incurs.  If  I  die  on  the  scaf¬ 
fold  to-morrow,  I  shall  have  nothing  of  martyrdom  but  its  doom ; 
not  the  triumph — the  incense — the  immortality  of  popular  ap¬ 
plause  :  I  should  have  no  hope  to  support  me  at  such  a  moment, 
gleaned  from  the  glories  of  the  future — nothing  but  one  stern 
and  prophetic  conviction  of  the  vanity  of  that  tyranny  by  which 
my  sentence  will  be  pronounced.”  Riego  paused  for  a  moment 
before  he  resumed,  and  his  pale  and  death-like  countenance 
received  an  awful  and  unnatural  light  from  the  intensity  of  the 
feeling  that  swelled  and  burned  within  him.  His  figure  was  drawn 
up  to  its  full  height,  and  his  voice  rang  through  the  lonely  hills 
wjth  a  deep  and  hollow  sound,  that  had  in  it  a  tone  of  prophecy, 
as  he  resumed  :  “  It  is  in  vain  that  they  oppose  OPINION  ; 
anything  else  they  may  subdue.  They  may  conquer  wind, 
water,  nature  itself ;  but  to  the  progress  of  that  secret,  subtle, 
pervading  spirit,  their  imagination  can  devise,  their  strength  can 
accomplish,  no  bar  :  its  votaries  they  may  seize,  they  may  destroy  ; 
itself  they  cannot  touch.  If  they  check  it  in  one  place,  it  invades 
them  in  another.  They  cannot  build  a  wall  across  the  whole 
earth  ;  and,  even  if  they  could,  it  would  pass  over  its  summit ! 
Chains  cannot  bind  it,  for  it  is  immaterial — dungeons  enclose  it, 
for  it  is  universal.  Over  Hie  faggot  and  the  scaffold — over  the 
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bleeding  bodies  of  its  defenders  which  they  pile  against  its  path, 
it  sweeps  on  with  a  noiseless  but  unceasing  march.  Do  they  levy 
aimies  against  it,  it  presents  to  them  no  palpable  object  to  oppose 
Its  camp  is  the  universe ;  its  asylum  is  the  bosoms  of  their  own 
soldiers.  Let  them  depopulate,  destroy  as  they  please,  to  each 
extremity  of  the  earth ;  but  as  long  as  they  have  a  single  sup¬ 
porter  themselves — as  long  as  they  leave  a  single  individual  into 
whom  that  spirit  can  enter — so  long  they  will  have  the  same 
labours  to  encounter,  and  the  same  enemy  to  subdue.” 

As  Riego’s  voice  ceased,  Falkland  gazed  upon  him  with  a 
mingled  pity  and  admiration.  Sour  and  ascetic  as  was  the 
mind  of  that  hopeless  and  disappointed  man,  he  felt  some¬ 
what  of  a  kindred  glow  at  the  pervading  and  holy  enthusiasm  of 
the  patriot  to  whom  he  had  listened  ;  and  though  it  was  the 
character  of  his  own  philosophy  to  question  the  purity  of  human 
motives,  and  to  smile  at  the  more  vivid  emotions  he  had  ceased 
to  feel,  he  bowed  his  soul  in  homage  to  those  principles  whose 
sanctity  he  acknowledged,  and  to  that  devotion  of  zeal  and  fervour 
with  which  their  defender  cherished  and  enforced  them.  Falkland 
had  joined  the  constitutionalists  with  respect,  but  not  ardour,  for 
their  cause.  He  demanded  excitation  ;  he  cared  little  where 
he  found  it.  He  stood  in  this  world  a  being  who  mixed  in  all 
its  changes,  performed  all  its  offices,  took,  as  if  by  the  force  of 
superior  mechanical  power,  a  leading  share  in  its  events  ;  but 
whose  thoughts  and  soul  were  as  offsprings  of  another  planet, 
imprisoned  in  a  human  form,  and  longing  for  their  home  ! 

As  they  rode  on,  Riego  continued  to  converse  with  that  im¬ 
prudent  unreserve  which  the  openness  and  warmth  of  his  nature 
made  natural  to  him  :  not  one  word  escaped  the  hermit  and  the 
peasant  (whose  name  was  Lopez  Lara)  as  they  rode  on  two  mules 
behind  Falkland  and  Riego.  “  Remember,”  whispered  the  hermit 
to  his  comrade,  “  the  reward  !  ”  “  I  do,”  muttered  the  peasant. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  that  long  and  dreary  night,  the 
wanderers  rode  on  incessantly,  and  found  themselves  at  daybreak 
near  a  farm-house :  this  was  Lara’s  own  home.  They  made  the 
peasant  Lara  knock  ;  his  own  brother  opened  the  door.  Fearful 
as  they  were  of  the  detection  to  which  so  numerous  a  party  might 
conduce,  only  Riego,  another  officer  (Don  Luis  de  Sylva),  and 
Falkland  entered  the  house.  The  latter,  whom  nothing  ever 
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seemed  to  render  weary  or  forgetful,  fixed  his  cold  stern  eye 
upon  the  two  brothers,  and,  seeing  some  signs  pass  between  them, 
locked  the  door,  and  so  prevented  their  escape.  For  a  few  hours 
they  reposed  in  the  stables  with  their  horses,  their  drawn  swords 
by  their  sides.  On  waking,  Riego  found  it  absolutely  necessary 
that  his  horse  should  be  shod.  Lopez  started  up,  and  offered  to 
lead  it  to  Arguillas  for  that  purpose.  “  No,”  said  Riego,  who, 
though  naturally  imprudent,  partook  in  this  instance  of  Falkland’s 
habitual  caution  :  “  your  brother  shall  go  and  bring  hither  the 
farrier.”  Accordingly  the  brother  went :  he  soon  returned. 
“  The  farrier,”  he  said,  “  was  already  on  the  road.”  Riego  and  his 
companions,  who  were  absolutely  fainting  with  hunger,  sat  down 
to  breakfast ;  but  Falkland,  who  had  finished  first,  and  who  had 
eyed  the  man  since  his  return  with  the  most  scrutinising  attention, 
withdrew  towards  the  window,  looking  out  from  time  to  time  with 
a  telescope  which  they  had  carried  about  them,  and  urging  them 
impatiently  to  finish.  “Why?”  said  Riego,  “  famished  men  are 
good  for  nothing,  either  to  fight  or  fly — and  we  must  wait  for  the 

farrier.”  “True,”  said  Falkland,  “but - ”  he  stopped  abruptly. 

Sylva  had  his  eyes  on  his  face  at  that  moment.  Falkland’s  colour 
suddenly  changed  :  he  turned  round  with  a  loud  cry.  “  Up  !  up  ! 
Riego!  Sylva!  We  are  undone  —  the  soldiers  are  upon  us!” 
“  Arm  !  ”  cried  Riego,  starting  up.  At  that  moment  Lopez  and 
his  brother  seized  their  own  carbines,  and  levelled  them  at  the 
betrayed  constitutionalists.  “  The  first  who  moves,”  cried  the 
former,  “is  a  dead  man  !  ”  “  Fools  !  ”  said  Falkland,  with  a  calm 

bitterness,  advancing  deliberately  towards  them.  He  moved  only 
three  steps — Lopez  fired.  Falkland  staggered  a  few  paces,  re¬ 
covered  himself,  sprang  towards  Lara,  clove  him  at  one  blow  from 
the  skull  to  the  jaw,  and  fell  with  his  victim,  lifeless  upon  the 
floor.  “  Enough  !  ”  said  Riego  to  the  remaining  peasant  ;  “  we 
are  your  prisoners;  bind  us!”  In  two  minutes  more  the 
soldiers  entered,  and  they  were  conducted  to  Carolina.  For¬ 
tunately  Falkland  was  known,  when  at  Paris,  to  a  French  officer 
of  high  rank  then  at  Carolina.  Pie  was  removed  to  the  French¬ 
man’s  quarters.  Medical  aid  was  instantly  procured.  The  first 
examination  of  his  wound  was  decisive  ;  recovery  was  hopeless ! 
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Night  came  on  again,  with  her  pomp  of  light  and  shad^ — the 
night  that  for  Falkland  had  no  morrow.  One  solitary  lamp 
buined  in  the  chamber  where  he  lay  alone  with  God  and  his  own 
heart.  He  had  desired  his  couch  to  be  placed  by  the  window 
and  requested  his  attendants  to  withdraw.  The  gentle  and 
balmy  air  stole  over  him,  as  free  and  bland  as  if  it  were  to  breathe 
for  him  for  ever  ;  and  the  silver  moonlight  came  gleaming  through 
the  lattice,  and  played  upon  his  wan  brow,  like  the  tenderness  of 
a  bride  that  sought  to  kiss  him  to  repose.  “  In  a  few  hours,” 
thought  he,  as  he  lay  gazing  on  the  high  stars  which  seemed  such 
silent  witnesses  of  an  eternal  and  unfathomed  mystery,  “  in  a  few 
hours  either  this  feverish  and  wayward  spirit  will  be  at  rest  for 
ever,  or  it  will  have  commenced  a  new  career  in  an  untried  and 
unimaginable  existence  !  In  a  very  few  hours  I  may  be  amongst 
the  very  heavens  that  I  survey — a  part  of  their  own  glory — a  new 
link  in  a  new  order  of  beings — breathing  amidst  the  elements  of 
a  more  gorgeous  world — arrayed  myself  in  the  attributes  of  a 
purer  and  diviner  nature — a  wanderer  among  the  planets — an 
associate  of  angels — the  beholder  of  the  arcana  of  the  great  God 
— redeemed,  regenerate,  immortal,  or  -—dust  ! 

“  There  is  no  QEdipus  to  solve  the  enigma  of  life.  We  are — 
whence  came  we  ?  We  are  not — whither  do  we  go  ?  All  things 
in  our  existence  have  their  object :  existence  has  none.  We  live, 
move,  beget  our  species,  perish — and  for  what?  We  ask  the 
past  its  moral ;  we  question  the  gone  years  of  the  reason  of  our 
being,  and  from  the  clouds  of  a  thousand  ages  there  goes  forth 
no  answer.  Is  it  merely  to  pant  beneath  this  weary  load  ;  to 
sicken  of  the  sun  ;  to  grow  old  ;  to  drop  like  leaves  into  the  grave  ; 
and  to  bequeath  to  our  heirs  the  worn  garments  of  toil  and 
labour  that  we  leave  behind  ?  Is  it  to  sail  for  ever  on  the  same 
sea,  ploughing  the  ocean  of  time  with  new  furrows,  and  feeding 

its  billows  with  new  wrecks,  or - ”  and  his  thoughts  paused 

blinded  and  bewildered. 

No  man,  in  whom  the  mind  has  not  been  broken  by  the  decay 
of  the  body,  has  approached  death  in  full  consciousness,  as  Falk¬ 
land  did  that  moment,  and  not  thought  intensely  on  the  change 
he  was  about  to  undergo ;  and  yet  what  new  discoveries  upon 
that  subject  has  any  one  bequeathed  us  ?  There  the  wildest 
imaginations  are  driven  from  originality  into  triteness :  there  all 
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minds,  the  frivolous  and  the  strong,  the  busy  and  the  idle,  arc 
compelled  into  the  same  path  and  limit  of  reflection.  Upon  that 
unknown  and  voiceless  gulf  of  inquiry  broods  an  eternal  and 
impenetrable  gloom  ;  no  wind  breathes  over  it — no  wave  agitates 
its  stillness :  over  the  dead  and  solemn  calm  there  is  no  change 
propitious  to  adventure — there  goes  forth  no  vessel  of  research, 
which  is  not  driven,  baffled  and  broken,  again  upon  the  shore. 

The  moon  waxed  high  in  her  career.  Midnight  was  gathering 
slowly  over  the  earth  ;  the  beautiful,  the  mystic  hour,  blent  with 
a  thousand  memories,  hallowed  by  a  thousand  dreams,  made 
tender  to  remembrance  by  the  vows  our  youth  breathed  beneath 
its  star,  and  solemn  by  the  olden  legends  which  are  linked  to  its 
maj  esty  and  peace — the  hour  in  which  men  should  die  ;  the  isthmus 
between  two  worlds  ;  the  climax  of  the  past  day  ;  the  verge  of 
that  which  is  to  come  ;  wrapping  us  in  sleep  after  a  weary  travail, 
and  promising  us  a  morrow  which  since  the  first  birth  of  Creation 
has  never  failed.  As  the  minutes  glided  on,  Falkland  felt  himself 
grow  gradually  weaker  and  weaker.  The  pain  of  his  wound  had 
ceased,  but  a  deadly  sickness  gathered  over  his  heart  :  the  room 
reeled  before  his  eyes,  and  the  damp  chill  mounted  from  his  feet 
up — up  to  the  breast  in  which  the  life-blood  waxed  dull  and 
thick. 

As  the  hand  of  the  clock  pointed  to  the  half-hour  after  midnight , 
the  attendants  who  waited  in  the  adjoining  room  heard  a  faint 
cry.  They  rushed  hastily  into  Falkland’s  chamber ;  they  found 
him  stretched  half  out  of  the  bed.  His  hand  was  raised  towards 
the  opposite  wall ;  it  dropped  gradually  as  they  approached  him  ; 
and  his  brow,  which  was  at  first  stern  and  bent,  softened,  shade 
by  shade,  into  his  usual  serenity.  But  the  dim  film  gathered  fast 
over  his  eye,  and  the  last  coldness  upon  his  limbs.  He  strove  to 
raise  himself  as  if  to  speak ;  the  effort  failed,  and  he  fell  motion¬ 
less  on  his  face.  They  stood  by  the  bed  for  some  moments  in 
silence  :  at  length  they  raised  him.  Placed  against  his  heart  was 
an  open  locket  of  dark  hair,  which  one  hand  still  pressed  con¬ 
vulsively.  They  looked  upon  his  countenance — (a  single  glance 
was  sufficient) — it  was  hushed — proud — passionless — the  seal  of 
Death  was  upon  it 
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CHAPTER  I. 

In  the  gardens  at  Naples,  one  summer  evening  in  the  last 
century,  some  four  or  five  gentlemen  were  seated  under  a  tree, 
drinking  their  sherbet,  and  listening,  in  the  intervals  of  convers¬ 
ation,  to  the  music  which  enlivened  that  gay  and  favourite  resort 
of  an  indolent  population.  One  of  this  little  party  was  a  young 
Englishman,  who  had  been  the  life  of  the  whole  group,  but  who, 
for  the  last  few  moments,  had  sunk  into  a  gloomy  and  abstracted 
reverie.  One  of  his  countrymen  observed  this  sudden  gloom, 
and  tapping  him  on  the  back,  said,  “  Glyndon,  why,  what  ails  you 
—are  you  ill  ?  you  have  grown  quite  pale — you  tremble — is  it  a 
sudden  chill  ?  You  had  better  go  home  ;  these  Italian  nights  are 
often  dangerous  to  our  English  constitutions.” 

“  No,  I  am  well  now — it  was  but  a  passing  shudder;  1  cannot 
account  for  it  myself.” 

A  man  apparently  of  about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  of  a  mien 
and  countenance  strikingly  superior  to  those  around  him,  turned 
abruptly,  and  looked  steadfastly  at  Glyndon. 

“I  think  I  understand  what  you  mean,”  said  he;  “and  perhaps,” 
he  added,  with  a  grave  smile,  “  I  cciuld  explain  it  better  than 
yourself.”  Here,  turning  to  the  others,  he  added,  “You  must 
often  have  felt,  gentlemen — each  and  all  of  you — especially  when 
sitting  alone  at  night,  a  strange  and  unaccountable  sensation  of 
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coldness  and  awe  creep  over  you  ;  your  blood  curdles,  and  the 
heart  stands  still ;  the  limbs  shiver,  the  hair  bristles ;  you  are 
afraid  to  look  up,  to  turn  your  eyes  to  the  darker  corners  of  the 
room  ;  you  have  a  horrible  fancy  that  something  unearthly  is  at 
hand  ;  presently  the  whole  spell,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  passes  away, 
and  you  are  ready  to  laugh  at  your  own  weakness.  Have  you 
not  often  felt  what  I  have  thus  imperfectly  described  ?  If  so, 
you  can  understand  what  our  young  friend  has  just  experienced, 
even  amidst  the  delights  of  this  magical  scene,  and  amidst  the 
balmy  whispers  of  a  July  night.” 

“Sir,”  replied  Glyndon,  evidently  much  surprised,  “you  have 
defined  exactly  the  nature  of  that  shudder  which  came  over 
me.  But  how  could  my  manner  be  so  faithful  an  index  to  my 
impressions  ?  ” 

“  I  know  the  signs  of  the  visitation,”  returned  the  stranger, 
gravely ;  “  they  are  not  to  be  mistaken  by  one  of  my  experi¬ 
ence.” 

All  the  gentlemen  present  then  declared  that  they  could  com¬ 
prehend,  and  had  felt,  what  the  stranger  had  described. 

“According  to  one  of  our  national  superstitions,”  said  Merton, 
the  Englishman  who  had  first  addressed  Glyndon,  “  the  moment 
you  so  feel  your  blood  creep,  and  your  hair  stand  on  end,  some 
one  is  walking  over  the  spot  which  shall  be  your  grave.” 

“  There  are  in  all  lands  different  superstitions  to  account  for  so 
common  an  occurrence,”  replied  the  stranger ;  “  one  sect  among 
the  Arabians  hold  that  at  that  instant  God  is  deciding  the  hour 
either  of  your  death  or  that  of  some  one  dear  to  you.  The 
African  savage,  whose  imagination  is  darkened  by  the  hideous 
rites  of  his  gloomy  idolatry,  believes  that  the  Evil  Spirit  is 
pulling  you  towards  him  by  the  hair  ; — so  do  the  Grotesque  and 
the  Terrible  mingle  with  each  other.” 

“  It  is  evidently  a  mere  physical  accident — a  derangement  of 
the  stomach— a  chill  of  the  blood,”  said  a  young  Neapolitan. 

“Then  why  is  it  always  coupled  in  all  nations  with  some 
superstitious  presentiment  or  terror — some  connection  between 
the  material  frame  and  the  supposed  world  without  us  ?  ”  asked 
the  stranger.  “  For  my  part,  I  think - ” 

“  What  do  you  think,  sir  ?  ”  asked  Glyndon,  curiously. 
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“I  think,”  continued  the  stranger,  “that  it  is  the  repugnance 
and  horror  of  that  which  is  human  about  us — to  something,  in¬ 
deed,  invisible,  but  antipathetic  to  our  own  nature ;  and  from  a 
knowledge  of  which  we  are  happily  secured  by  the  imperfection 
of  our  senses.” 

“You  are  a  believer  in  spirits,  then  ?”  asked  Merton,  with  an 
incredulous  smile. 

“Nay,  I  said  not  so;  I  can  form  no  notion  of  a  spirit,  as  the 
metaphysicians  do,  and  certainly  no  fear  of  one ;  but  there  may 
be  forms  of  matter  as  invisible  and  impalpable  to  us  as  the  ani- 
malculae  to  which  I  have  compared  them.  The  monster  that 
lives  and  dies  in  a  drop  of  water — carnivorous — insatiable — sub¬ 
sisting  on  the  creatures  minuter  than  himself,  is  not  less  deadly 
in  his  wrath,  less  ferocious  in  his  nature,  than  the  tiger  of  the 
desert.  There  may  be  things  around  us  malignant  and  hostile 
to  men,  if  Providence  had  not  placed  a  wall  between  them  and 
us,  merely  by  different  modifications  of  matter.” 

“  And  could  that  wall  never  be  removed  ?  ”  asked  young  Glyn- 
don,  abruptly.  “  Are  the  traditions  of  sorcerer  and  wizard, 
universal  and  immemorial  as  they  are,  merely  fables  ?  ” 

“  Perhaps  yes ;  perhaps  no,”  answered  the  stranger,  indiffer¬ 
ently.  “  But  who,  in  an  age  in  which  the  reason  has  chosen  its 
proper  bounds,  would  be  mad  enough  to  break  the  partition  that 
divides  him  from  the  boa  and  the  lion,  to  repine  at  and  rebel 
against  the  law  of  nature,  which  confines  the  shark  to  the  great 
deep  ?  Enough  of  these  idle  speculations.” 

Here  the  stranger  rose,  summoned  the  attendant,  paid  for  his 
sherbet,  and,  bowing  slightly  to  the  company,  soon  disappeared 
among  the  trees. 

“  Who  is  that  gentleman  ?  ”  asked  Glyndon,  eagerly. 

The  rest  looked  at  each  other,  without  replying,  for  some 
moments. 

“  I  never  saw  him  before,”  said  Merton,  at  last. 

“  Nor  I.” 

«  Nor  I.” 

“  I  have  met  him  often,”  said  the  Neapolitan,  who  was  named 
Count  Cetoxa ;  “  it  was,  if  you  remember,  as  my  companion  that 
he  joined  you  He  has  been  some  months  at  Naples  ;  he  is  very 
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rich — indeed,  enormously  so.  Our  acquaintance  commenced  in 
a  strange  way.” 

“  How  was  it  ?  ” 

“  I  had  been  playing  at  a  public  gaming-house,  and  had  lost 
considerably.  I  rose  from  the  table,  resolved  no  longer  to  tempt 
Fortune,  when  this  gentleman,  who  had  hitherto  been  a  specta¬ 
tor,  laying  his  hand  on  my  arm,  said,  with  politeness,  ‘  Sir,  I  see 
you  enjoy  play — I  dislike  it ;  but  I  yet  wish  to  have  some 
interest  in  what  is  going  on.  Will  you  play  this  sum  for  me  ? 
the  risk  is  mine — the  half-profits  yours.’  I  was  startled,  as  you 
may  suppose,  at  such  an  address ;  but  the  stranger  had  an  air 
and  tone  with  him  it  was  impossible  to  resist ;  besides,  I  was 
burning  to  recover  my  losses,  and  should  not  have  risen  had  I 
any  money  left  about  me.  I  told  him  I  would  accept  his  offer, 
provided  we  shared  the  risk  as  well  as  profits.  ‘  As  you  will,’ 
said  he,  smiling,  ‘  we  need  have  no  scruple,  for  you  will  be  sure 
to  win.’  I  sate  down  ;  the  stranger  stood  behind  me ;  my  luck 
rose ;  I  invariably  won.  In  fact,  I  rose  from  the  table  a  rich 
man.” 

“There  can  be  no  foul  play  at  the  public  tables,  especially 
when  foul  play  would  make  against  the  bank.” 

“  Certainly  not,”  replied  the  Count.  “  But  our  good  fortune 
was  indeed  marvellous — so  extraordinary  that  a  Sicilian  (the 
Sicilians  are  all  ill-bred,  bad-tempered  fellows)  grew  angry  and 
insolent.  ‘  Sir,’  said  he,  turning  to  my  new  friend,  ‘  you  have  no 
business  to  stand  so  near  to  the  table.  I  do  not  understand  this  ; 
you  have  not  acted  fairly.’  The  spectator  replied  with  great 
composure,  that  he  had  done  nothing  against  the  rules — that  he 
was  very  sorry  that  one  man  could  not  win  without  another  man 
losing ;  and  that  he  could,  not  act  unfairly  even  if  disposed  to  do 
so.  The  Sicilian  took  the  stranger’s  mildness  for  apprehension, 
blustered  more  loudly,  and  at  length  fairly  challenged  him.  ‘  I 
never  seek  a  quarrel,  and  I  never  shun  a  danger,’  returned  my 
partner;  and  six  or  seven  of  us  adjourned  to  the  garden  behind 
the  house.  I  was,  jf  course,  my  partner’s  second.  He  took  me 
aside.  *  This  man  will  die,’  said  he  ;  ‘  see  that  he  is  buried  pri¬ 
vately  in  the  church  of  St.  Januario,  by  the  side  of  his  father.’ 

“  ‘  Did  you  know  his  family  ?  ’  I  asked  with  great  surprise.  He 
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made  no  answer,  but  drew  his  sword,  and  walked  deliberately  to 
the  spot  we  had  selected.  The  Sicilian  was  a  renowned  swords¬ 
man  ;  nevertheless,  in  the  third  pass  he  was  run  through  the 
body.  I  went  up  to  him  ;  he  could  scarcely  speak.  *  Have  you 
any  request  to  make — any  affairs  to  settle  ?’  He  shook  his  head. 
‘Where  would  you  wish  to  be  interred?’  He  pointed  towards 
the  Sicilian  coast.  ‘  What !  ’  said  I,  in  surprise,  ‘  not  by  the  side 
of  your  father  ?  ’  As  I  spoke  his  face  altered  terribly — he  uttered 
a  piercing  shriek ; — the  blood  gushed  from  his  mouth — and  he 
fell  dead.  The  most  strange  part  of  the  story  is  to  come.  We 
buried  him  in  the  church  of  St.  Januario.  In  doing  so,  we  took 
up  his  father’s  coffin  ;  the  lid  came  off  in  moving  it,  and  the 
skeleton  was  visible.  In  the  hollow  of  the  skull  we  found  a  very 
slender  wire  of  sharp  steel ;  this  caused  great  surprise  and  in¬ 
quiry.  The  father,  who  was  rich  and  a  miser,  had  died  suddenly, 
and  been  buried  in  haste,  owing,  it  was  said,  to  the  heat  of  the 
weather.  Suspicion  once  awakened,  the  examination  became 
minute.  The  old  man’s  servant  was  questioned,  and  at  last  con¬ 
fessed  that  the  son  had  murdered  the  sire :  the  contrivance  was 
ingenious ;  the  wire  was  so  slender,  that  it  pierced  to  the  brain, 
and  drew  but  one  drop  of  blood,  which  the  grey  hairs  concealed. 
The  accomplice  was  executed.” 

“And  this  stranger, — did  he  give  evidence?  did  he  account 
for - ” 

“  No,”  interrupted  the  Count ;  “  he  declared  that  he  had  by 
accident  visited  the  church  that  morning  ;  that  he  had  observed 
the  tombstone  of  the  Count  Salvolio  ;  that  his  guide  had  told 
him  the  Count’s  son  was  in  Naples, — a  spendthrift  and  a  gambler. 
While  we  were  at  play,  he  had  heard  the  Count  mentioned  by 
name  at  the  table ;  and  when  the  challenge  was  given  and 
accepted,  it  had  occurred  to  him  to  name  the  place  of  burial,  by 
an  instinct  he  could  not  account  for.” 

'  A  very  lame  story,”  said  Merton. 

“Yes!  but  we  Italians  are  superstitious  ; — the  alleged  instinct 
was  regarded  as  the  whisper  of  Providence — the  stranger  became 
an  object  of  universal  interest  and  curiosity.  His  wealth,  hie 
manner  of  living,  his  extraordinary  personal  beauty,  have  assisted 
also  to  make  him  the  rage.”  * 
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“  What  is  his  name  ?  ”  asked  Glyndon. 

“  Zicci.  Signor  Zicci.” 

“  Is  it  not  an  Italian  name  ?  He  speaks  English  like  a  native.” 

“  So  he  does  French  and  German,  as  well  as  Italian,  to  my 
knowledge.  But  he  declares  himself  a  Corsican  by  birth,  though 
I  cannot  hear  of  any  eminent  Corsican  family  of  that  name. 
However,  what  matters  his  birth  or  parentage  ;  he  is  rich,  gene¬ 
rous,  and  the  best  swordsman  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  Who  would 
affront  him  ?  ” 

“  Not  I,  certainly,”  said  Merton,  rising.  “  Come,  Glyndon  ; 
shall  we  seek  our  hotel  ?  It  is  almost  daylight.  Adieu,  signor.” 

“  What  think  you  of  this  story  ?  ”  said  Glyndon,  as  the  young 
men  walked  homeward. 

“  Why,  it  is  very  clear  that  this  Zicci  is  some  impostor — some 
clever  rogue ;  and  the  Neapolitan  shares  booty,  and  puffs  him  off 
with  all  the  hacknied  charlatanism  of  the  marvellous.  An  un¬ 
known  adventurer  gets  into  society,  by  being  made  an  object  of 
awe  and  curiosity ; — he  is  devilish  handsome  ;  and  the  women 
are  quite  content  to  receive  him  without  any  other  recommend¬ 
ation  than  his  own  face  and  Cetoxa’s  fables.” 

I  cannot  agree  with  you.  Cetoxa,  though  a  gambler  and  a 
rake,  is  a  nobleman  of  birth  and  high  repute  for  courage  and 
honour.  Besides,  this  stranger,  with  his  grand  features  and  lofty 
air — so  calm — so  unobtrusive — has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
forward  garrulity  of  an  impostor.” 

“  My  dear  Glyndon,  pardon  me  ;  but  you  have  not  yet  acquired 
any  knowledge  of  the  world :  the  stranger  makes  the  best  of  a 
fine  person,  and  his  grand  air  is  but  a  trick  of  the  trade.  But  to 
change  the  subject : — how  gets  on  the  love  affair  ?  ” 

“  O,  Isabel  could  not  see  me  to-night.  The  old  woman  gave 
me  a  note  of  excuse.” 

“  You  must  not  marry  her  ;  what  would  they  all  say  at  home  ?  ” 

“Let  us  enjoy  the  present,”  said  Glyndon,  with  vivacity  ;  “we 
are  young,  rich,  good-looking :  let  us  not  think  of  to-morrow.” 

“  Bravo,  Glyndon  !  Here  we  are  at  the  hotel.  Sleep  sound, 
and  don’t  dream  of  Signor  Zicci.” 
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CHAPTER  II 

CLARENCE  GlYNDON  was  a  young  man  of  small  but  inde¬ 
pendent  fortune.  He  had,  early  in  life,  evinced  considerable 
promise  in  the  art  of  painting ;  and,  rather  from  enthusiasm  than 
the  want  of  a  profession,  he  had  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  a 
career  which  in  England  has  been  seldom  entered  upon  by 
persons  who  can  live  on  their  own  means.  Without  being  a 
poet,  Glyndon  had  also  manifested  a  graceful  faculty  for  verse, 
which  had  contributed  to  win  his  entry  into  society  above  his 
birth.  Spoiled  and  flattered  from  his  youth  upward,  his  natural 
talents  were  in  some  measure  relaxed  by  indolence,  and  that 
worldly  and  selfish  habit  of  thought  which  frivolous  companion¬ 
ship  often  engenders,  and  which  is  withering  alike  to  stern  virtue 
and  high  genius.  The  luxuriance  of  his  fancy  was  unabated  ; 
but  the  affections  which  are  the  life  of  fancy  had  grown  languid 
and  inactive :  his  youth,  his  vanity,  and  a  restless  daring  and 
thirst  of  adventure  had  from  time  to  time  involved  him  in 
dangers  and  dilemmas,  out  of  which,  of  late,  he  had  always 
extricated  himself  with  the  ingenious  felicity  of  a  clever  head 
and  cool  heart.  He  had  left  England  for  Rome  with  the  avowed 
purpose  and  sincere  resolution  of  studying  the  divine  masterpieces 
of  art ;  but  pleasure  had  soon  allured  him  from  ambition,  and  he 
quitted  the  gloomy  palaces  of  Rome  for  the  gay  shores  and 
animated  revelries  of  Naples.  Here  he  had  fallen  in  love — 
deeply  in  love,  as  he  said  and  thought — with  a  young  person 
celebrated  at  Naples  —  Isabel  di  Pisani.  She  was  the  only 
daughter  of  an  Italian,  by  an  English  mother :  the  father  had 
known  better  days ;  in  his  prosperity  he  had  travelled,  and  won 
in  England  the  affections  of  a  lady  of  some  fortune.  He  had 
been  induced  to  speculate;  he  lost  his  all;  he  settled  at  Naples, 
and  taught  languages  and  music.  His  wife  died  when  Isabel, 
christened  from  her  mother,  was  ten  years  old.  At  sixteen  she 
came  out  on  the  stage ;  two  years  afterwards  her  father  departed 
this  life,  and  Isabel  was  dn  orphan. 
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Glyndon,  a  man  of  pleasure,  and  a  regular  attendant  at  the 
theatre,  had  remarked  the  young  actress  behind  the  scenes ;  he 
fell  in  love  with  her,  and  he  told  her  so.  The  girl  listened  to 
him  perhaps  from  vanity,  perhaps  from  ambition,  perhaps  from 
coquetry ; — she  listened,  and  allowed  but  few  stolen  interviews, 
in  which  she  permitted  no  favour  to  the  Englishman  ;  it  was  one 
reason  why  he  loved  her  so  much. 

The  day  following  that  on  which  our  story  opens  Glyndon  was 
riding  alone  by  the  shores  of  the  Neapolitan  sea,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Cavern  of  Pausilippo.  It  was  past  noon  ;  the  sun  had 
lost  its  early  fervour  and  a  cool  breeze  sprang  voluptuously  from 
the  sparkling  sea.  Bending  over  a  fragment  of  stone  near  the 
roadside  he  perceived  the  form  of  a  man  ;  and  when  he  approached 
he  recognised  Zicci. 

The  Englishman  saluted  him  courteously.  “  Have  you  dis¬ 
covered  some  antique  ?  ”  said  he,  with  a  smile ;  “  they  are  as 
common  as  pebbles  on  this  road.” 

“  No,”  replied  Zicci ;  “  it  was  but  one  of  those  antiques  that 
have  their  date,  indeed,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  but 
which  Nature  eternally  withers  and  renews.”  So  saying,  he 
showed  Glyndon  a  small  herb,  with  a  pale  blue  flower,  and  then 
placed  it  carefully  in  his  bosom. 

“  You  are  a  herbalist  ?  ” 

“  I  am.” 

“  It  is,  I  am  told,  a  study  full  of  interest.” 

“To  those  who  understand  it,  doubtless.  But,”  continued 
Zicci,  looking  up  with  a  slight  and  cold  smile,  “why  do  you 
linger  on  your  way  to  converse  with  me  on  matters  in  which  you 
neither  have  knowledge  nor  desire  to  obtain  it  ?  I  read  your 
heart,  young  Englishman  ;  your  curiosity  is  excited  ;  you  wish  to 
know  me ,  and  not  this  humble  herb.  Pass  on  ;  your  desire  never 
can  be  satisfied.” 

“You  have  not  the  politeness  of  your  countrymen,”  said 
Glyndon,  somewhat  discomposed.  “  Suppose  I  were  desirous 
to  cultivate  your  acquaintance,  why  should  you  reject  my  ad¬ 
vances  ?  ” 

“  I  reject  no  man’s  advances,”  answered  Zicci ;  “  I  must  know 
them  if  they  so  desire  ;  but  me,  in  return-,  they  can  never  compre- 
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hend.  If  you  ask  my  acquaintance,  it  is  yours ;  but  I  would 
warn  you  to  shun  me.” 

“  And  why  are  you  then  so  dangerous  ?  ” 

“  Some  have  found  me  so  :  if  I  were  to  predict  your  fortune  by 
the  vain  calculations  of  the  astrologer,  I  should  tell  you  in  their 
despicable  jargon  that  my  planet  sat  darkly  in  your  house  of  life. 
Cross  me  not  if  you  can  avoid  it.  I  warn  you  now  for  the  first 
time  and  last.” 

“You  despise  the  astrologers,  yet  you  utter  a  jargon  as 
mysterious  as  theirs.  I  neither  gamble  nor  quarrel ;  why  then 
should  I  fear  you  ?  ” 

-  “  As  you  will ;  I  have  done.” 

“  Let  me  speak  frankly  ;  your  conversation  last  night  interested 
and  amused  me.” 

“  I  know  it ;  minds  like  yours  are  attracted  by  mystery.”' 
Glyndon  was  piqued  at  those  words,  though  in  the  tone  in  which 
they  were  spoken  there  was  no  contempt. 

“  I  see  you  do  not  consider  me  worthy  of  your  friendship  ; — be 
it  so.  Good  day.”  Zicci  coldly  replied  to  the  salutation  ;  and:,  as 
the  Englishman  rode  on,  returned  to  his  botanical  employment. 

The  same  night,  Glyndon  went,  as  usual,  to  the  theatre.  He 
was  standing  behind  the  scenes  watching  Isabel,  who  was  on  the 
stage  in  one  of  her  most  brilliant  parts.  The  house  resounded 
with  applause  Glyndon  was  transported  with  a  young  man’s 
passion  and  a  young  man’s  pride : — “  This  glorious  creature,” 
thought  he,  “  may  yet  be  mine.” 

He  felt,  while  thus  wrapt  in  delicious  reverie,  a  slight  touch 
upon  his  shoulder:  he  turned,  and  beheld  Zicci.  “You  are  in 
danger,”  said  the  latter.  “  Do  not  walk  home  to-night ;  or  if  you 
do,  go  not  alone.” 

Before  Glyndon  recovered  from  his  surprise,  Zicci  disappeared  ; 
and  when  the  Englishman  saw  him  again,  he  was  in  the  box  of 
one  of  the  Neapolitan  ministers,  where  Glyndon  could  not  follow 
him. 

Isabel  now  left  the  stage,  and  Glyndon  accosted  her  with 
impassioned  gallantry.  The  actress  was  surprisingly  beautiful : 
of  fair  complexion,  and  golden  hair,  her  countenance  was  relieved 
from  the  tame  and  gentle  loveliness  which  the  Italians  suppose 
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to  be  the  characteristics  of  English  beauty,  by  the  contrast  of 
dark  eyes  and  lashes,  by  a  forehead  of  great  height,  to  which  the 
dark  outline  of  the  eyebrows  gave  something  of  majesty  and 
command.  In  spite  of  the  slightness  of  virgin  youth,  her 
proportions  had  the  nobleness,  blent  with  the  delicacy,  that 
bel  :>ng‘  to  the  masterpieces  of  ancient  sculpture  ;  and  there  was 
a  conscious  pride  in  her  step,  and  in  the  swanlike  bend  of  hei 
stately  head,  as  she  turned  with  an  evident  impatience  from  the 
address  of  her  lover.  Taking  aside  an  old  woman,  who  was  her 
constant  and  confidential  attendant  at  the  theatre,  she  said  in  an 
earnest  whisper — 

“  Oh,  Gionetta  !  he  is  here  again  !  I  have  seen  him  again  ! — 
and  again,  he  alone  of  the  whole  theatre  withholds  from  me  his 
applause.  He  scarcely  seems  to  notice  me ;  his  indifference 
mortifies  me  to  the  soul ; — I  could  weep  for  rage  and  sorrow.” 

“  Which  is  he,  my  darling  ?  ”  said  the  old  woman  with  fondness 
in  her  voice.  “  He  must  be  dull — not  worth  thy  thoughts.” 

The  actress  drew  Gionetta  nearer  to  the  stage,  and  pointed 
out  to  her  a  man  in  one  of  the  nearer  boxes,  conspicuous  amongst 
all  else  by  the  simplicity  of  his  dress,  and  the  extraordinary 
beauty  of  his  features. 

“  Not  worth  a  thought,  Gionetta  !  ”  repeated  Isabel — “  not 
worth  a  thought !  Saw  you  ever  one  so  noble,  so  godlike  ?  ” 

“By  the  Holy  Mother!”  answered  Gionetta,  “he  is  a  proper 
man,  and  has  the  air  of  a  prince.” 

The  prompter  summoned  the  Signora  Pisani.  “  Find  out  his 
name,  Gionetta,”  said  she,  sweeping  on  to  the  stage,  and  passing 
by  Glyndon,  who  gazed  at  her  with  a  look  of  sorrowful  reproach. 

The  scene  on  which  the  actress  now  entered  was  that  of  the 
final  catastrophe,  wherein  all  her  remarkable  powers  of  voice  and 
art  were  pre-eminently  called  forth.  The  house  hung  on  every 
word  with  breathless  worship ;  but  the  eyes  of  Isabel  sought 
only  those  of  one  calm  and  unmoved  spectator ;  she  exerted 
herself  as  if  inspired.  The  stranger  listened,  and  observed  her 
with  an  attentive  gaze,  but  no  approval  escaped  his  lips ;  no 
emotion  changed  the  expression  of  his  cold  and  half-disdainful 
aspect.  Isabel,  who  was  in  the  character  of  a  jealous  and 
abandoned  mistress,  never  felt  so  acutely  the  part  she  played. 
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Her  tears  were  truthful ; — her  passion  that  of  nature :  it  was 
almost  too  terrible  to  behold.  She  was  borne  from  the  stage 
exhausted  and  insensible,  amidst  such  a  tempest  of  admiring 
rapture,  as  Continental  audiences  alone  can  raise.  The  crowd 
stood  up — handkerchiefs  waved — garlands  and  flowers  were 
thrown  on  the  stage — men  wiped  their  eyes,  and  women  sobbed 
aloud. 

“  By  heavens  !  ”  said  a  Neapolitan  of  great  rank,  “  she  has  fired 
me  beyond  endurance.  To-night,  this  very  night,  she  shall  be 
mine!  You  have  arranged  all,  Mascari  ?  ” 

“All,  signor.  And  if  this  young  Englishman  should  accom¬ 
pany  her  home  ?  ” 

"The  presuming  barbarian  !  At  all  events,  let  him  bleed  for 
his  folly.  I  hear  that  she  admits  him  to  secret  interviews.  I 
will  have  no  rival.” 

“  But  an  Englishman !  There  is  always  a  search  after  the 
bodies  of  the  English.” 

“  Fool !  is  not  the  sea  deep  enough,  or  the  earth  secret  enough, 
to  hide  one  dead  man  ?  Our  ruffians  are  silent  as  the  grave 
itself : — and  I — who  would  dare  to  suspect,  to  arraign  the  Prince 

di - ?  See  to  it — let  him  be  watched,  and  the  fitting  occasion 

taken.  I  trust  him  to  you  : — robbers  murder  him  ; — you  under¬ 
stand  ; — the  country  swarms  with  them  ; — plunder  and  strip  him. 
Take  three  men  ;  the  rest  shall  be  my  escort.” 

Mascari  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  bowed  submissively. 

Meanwhile  Glyndon  besought  Isabel,  who  recovered  but  slowly, 
to  return  home  in  his  carriage.1  She  had  done  so  once  or  twice 
before,  though  she  had  never  permitted  him  to  accompany  her. 
This  time  she  refused,  and  with  some  petulance.  Glyndon, 
offended  was  retiring  sullenly,  when  Gionetta  stopped  him. 
“  Stay,  signor,”  said  she,  coaxingly ;  “  the  dear  signora  is  not  well 
— do  not  be  angry  with  her ;  I  will  make  her  accept  your  offer.” 

Glyndon  stayed,  and  after  a  few  moments  spent  in  expostula¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  Gionetta  and  resistance  on  that  of  Isabel,  the 
offer  was  accepted  :  the  actress,  with  a  mixture  of  naivete  and 
coquetry,  gave  her  hand  to  her  lover,  who  kissed  it  with  delight. 

1  At  that  time  in  Naples,  carriages  were  both  cheaper  to  hire,  and  more  necessary 
for  strangers,  than  they  are  now. 
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Gionetta  and  her  charge  entered  the  carriage,  and  Glyndon  was 
left  at  the  door  of  the  theatre,  to  return  home  on  foot.  The 
mysterious  warning  of  Zicci  then  suddenly  occurred  to  him  ;  he 
had  forgotten  it  in  the  interest  of  his  lover’s  quarrel  with  Isabel. 
He  thought  it  now  advisable  to  guard  against  danger  foretold  by 
lips  so  mysterious  ;  he  looked  round  for  some  one  he  knew ;  the 
theatre  was  disgorging  its  crowds,  who  hustled  and  jostled  and 
pressed  upon  him ;  but  he  recognised  no  familiar  countenances. 
While  pausing  irresolute  he  heard  Merton’s  voice  calling  on  him, 
and,  to  his  great  relief,  discovered  h's  friend  making  his  way 
through  the  throng. 

“  I  have  secured  you  a  place  in  the  Count  Cetoxa’s  carriage,” 
said  he.  “  Come  along,  he  is  waiting  for  us.  ’ 

“  How  kind  in  you!  how  did  you  find  me  out  ?  ” 

“I  met  Zicci  in  the  passage.  ‘Your  friend  is  at  the  door  of  the 
theatre,’  said  he ;  ‘do  not  let  him  go  home  alone  to-night :  the 
streets  of  Naples  are  not  always  safe.’  I  immediately  remem¬ 
bered  that  some  of  the  Calabrian  bravos  had  been  busy  within 
the  city  the  last  few  weeks,  and  asked  Cetoxa,  who  was  with  me, 
to  accompany  you.” 

Further  explanation  was  forbidden,  for  they  now  joined  the 
Count.  As  Glyndon  entered  the  carriage  and  drew  up  the  glass, 
he  saw  four  men  standing  apart  by  the  pavement,  who  seemed 
to  eye  him  with  attention. 

“  Cospetto  !  ”  cried  one — “  ecco  Inglese  !  ”  Glyndon  imperfectly 
heard  the  exclamation  as  the  carriage  drove  on.  He  reached 
home  in  safety. 

“  Have  you  discovered  who  he  is  ?  ”  asked  the  actress,  as  she 
was  now  alone  in  the  carriage  with  Gionetta. 

Yes,  he  is  the  celebrated  Signor  Zicci,  about  whom  the  Court 
has  run  mad.  They  say  he  is  so  rich !— oh,  so  much  richer  than 
any  of  the  Inglese !  But  a  bird  in  the  hand,  my  angel,  is  better 
than - ” 

“  Cease,”  interrupted  the  young  actress.  “  Zicci :  speak  of  the 
Englishman  no  more.” 

The  carriage  was  now  entering  that  more  lonely  and  remote 
part  of  the  city  in  which  Isabel’s  house  was  situated,  when  it 

suddenly  stopped. 
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Gionetta,  in  alarm,  thrust  her  head  out  of  window,  and  per¬ 
ceived  by  the  pale  light  of  the  moon  that  the  driver,  torn  from 
his  seat,  was  already  pinioned  in  the  arms  of  two  men  ;  the  next 
moment  the  door  was  opened  violently,  and  a  tall  figure,  masked 
and  mantled,  appeared. 

“  Fear  not,  fairest  Pisani,”  said  he,  gently,  “  no  ill  shall  befall 
you.”  As  he  spoke,  he  wound  his  arms  round  the  form  of  the 
fair  actress,  and  endeavoured  to  lift  her  from  the  carriage.  But 
the  Signora  Pisani  was  not  an  ordinary  person  ;  she  had  been 
before  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  to  which  the  beauty  of  the 
low-born  was  subjected  amongst  a  lawless  and  profligate  nobility; 
she  thrust  back  the  assailant  with  a  power  that  surprised  him, 
and  in  the  next  moment  the  blade  of  a  dagger  gleamed  before 
his  eyes.  “Touch  me,”  said  she,  drawing  herself  to  the  farther 
end  of  the  carriage,  “  and  I  strike  !  ” 

The  mask  drew  back. 

“  By  the  body  of  Bacchus,  a  bold  spirit !  ”  said  he,  half  laughing 
and  half  alarmed.  “  Here,  Luigi — Giovanni !  disarm  and  seize 
her. — Harm  her  not.” 

The  mask  retired  from  the  door,  and  another  and  yet  taller 
form  presented  itself.  “  Be  calm,  Isabel  di  Pisani,”  said  he  in  a 
low  voice;  “with  me  you  are  indeed  safe!”  He  lifted  his  mask 
as  he  spoke,  and  showed  the  noble  features  of  Zicci.  “  Be  calm, 
be  hushed, — I  can  save  you.”  He  vanished,  leaving  Isabel  lost 
in  surprise,  agitation,  and  delight.  There  were  in  all  nine  masks  : 
two  were  engaged  with  the  driver ;  one  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
carriage  horses  ;  a  third  guarded  the  well-trained  steeds  of  the 
party ;  three  others,  besides  Zicci,  and  the  one  who  had  first 
accosted  Isabel,  stood  apart  by  a  carriage  drawn  to  the  side  of 
the  road.  To  these  Zicci  motioned  :  they  advanced  ;  he  pointed 

towards  the  first  mask,  who  was  in  fact  the  Prince  di - ,  and, 

to  his  unspeakable  astonishment,  the  Prince  was  suddenly  seized 
from  behind 

“  Treason !  ’’  he  cried.  “  Treason  among  my  own  men  !  What 
means  this  ?  ” 

“  Place  him  in  his  carriage !  If  he  resist,  shoot  him  !  ”  said 
Zicci  calmly. 

He  approached  the  men  who  had  detained  the  coachman. 
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“You  are  outnumbered  and  outwitted,”  said  he:  “join  your 
lord  ;  you  are  three  men — we  six,  armed  to  the  teeth.  Thank 
our  mercy  that  we  spare  your  lives  ; — go  !  ” 

The  men  gave  way,  dismayed.  The  driver  remounted. 

“  Cut  the  traces  of  their  carriage  and  the  bridles  of  their 
horses,”  said  Zicci,  as  he  entered  the  vehicle  containing  Isabel, 
and  which  now  drove  on  rapidly,  leaving  the  discomfited  ravisher 
in  a  state  of  rage  and  stupor  impossible  to  describe. 

“Allow  me  to  explain  this  mystery  to  you,”  said  Zicci.  “I 
discovered  the  plot  against  you — no  matter  how.  I  frustrated  it 
thus : — The  head  of  this  design  is  a  nobleman,  who  has  long 
persecuted  you  in  vain.  He  and  two  of  his  creatures  watched 
you  from  the  entrance  of  the  theatre,  having  directed  six  others 
to  await  him  on  the  spot  where  you  were  attacked  ;  myself  and 
five  of  my  servants  supplied  their  place,  and  were  mistaken  for 
his  own  followers.  I  had  previously  ridden  alone  to  the  spot 
where  the  men  were  waiting  and  informed  them  that  their 
master  would  not  require  their  services  that  night.  They  believed 
me — for  I  showed  them  his  signet  ring — and  accordingly  dis¬ 
persed.  I  then  joined  my  own  band,  whom  I  had  left  in  the 
rear ;  you  know  all.  We  are  at  your  door.” 


CHAPTER  III. 

ZlCCI  was  left  alone  with  the  young  Italian  ;  she  had  thrown 
aside  her  cloak  and  head  gear ;  her  hair,  somewhat  dishevelled, 
fell  down  her  ivory  neck,  which  the  dress  partially  displayed  ;  she 
seemed,  as  she  sate  in  that  low  and  humble  chamber,  a  very 
vision  of  light  and  glory. 

Zicci  gazed  at  her  with  an  admiration  mingled  with  cora- 
pa«sion  ;  he  muttered  a  few  words  to  himself  and  then  addressed 
her  aloud  : — 

*  Isabel  di  Pisani,  I  have  saved  you  from  a  great  peril ;  not 
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from  dishonour  only  ;  but,  perhaps,  from  death.  The  Prince  di 

- ,  under  the  weak  government  of  a  royal  child  and  a  venal 

administration,  is  a  man  above  the  law.  He  is  capable  of  every 
crime  ;  but  amongst  his  passions  he  has  such  prudence  as  belongs 
to  ambition  ;  if  you  were  not  to  reconcile  yourself  to  your  shame 
you  would  never  enter  the  world  again  to  tell  your  tale.  The 
ravisher  has  no  heart  for  repentance,  but  he  has  a  hand  that  can 
murder.  I  have  saved  thee,  Isabel  di  Pisani.  Perhaps  you 
would  ask  me  wherefore  ?  ”  Zicci  paused  and  smiled  mournfully, 
as  he  added,  "  My  life  is  not  that  of  others,  but  I  am  still  human  ; 
I  know  pity,  and  more,  Isabel,  I  can  feel  gratitude  for  affection. 
You  love  me;  it  was  my  fate  to  fascinate  your  eye,  to  arouse 
your  vanity,  to  inflame  your  imagination.  It  was  to  warn  you 
from  this  folly  that  I  consented  for  a  few  minutes  to  become  your 
guest.  The  Englishman,  Glyndon,  loves  thee  well — better  than 
I  can  ever  love  ;  he  may  wed  thee — he  may  bear  thee  to  his  own 
free  and  happy  land,  the  land  of  thy  mother’s  kin.  Forget  me, 
teach  thyself  to  return  and  to  deserve  his  love ;  and  I  tell  thee 
that  thou  wilt  be  honoured  and  be  happy.” 

Isabel  listened  with  silent  wonder  and  deep  blushes  to  this 
strange  address  ;  and  when  the  voice  ceased,  she  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands  and  wept. 

Zicci  rose :  “  I  have  fulfilled  my  duty  to  you,  and  I  depart. 
Remember  that  you  are  still  in  danger  from  the  Prince  ;  be  wary, 
and  be  cautious.  Your  best  precaution  is  in  flight ;  farewell.” 

“  Oh,  do  not  leave  me  yet ;  you  have  read  a  secret  of  which  I 
myself  was  scarcely  conscious  ;  you  despise  me — you,  my  pre¬ 
server  !  Ah,  do  not  misjudge  me  ;  I  am  better,  higher  than  I 
seem.  Since  I  saw  thee  I  have  been  a  new  being.”  The  poor 
girl  clasped  her  hands  passionately  as  she  spoke,  and  her  tears 
streamed  down  her  cheeks. 

“  What  would  you  that  I  should  answer  ?  ”  said  Zicci,  pausing, 
but  with  a  cold  severity  in  his  eye. 

“  Say  that  you  do  not  despise — say  that  you  do  not  think  me 
light  and  shameless.” 

“  Willingly,  Isabel ;  I  know  your  heart  and  your  history :  you 
are  capable  of  great  virtues ;  you  have  the  seeds  of  a  rare  and 
powerful  genius  You  may  pass  through  the  brief  period  of  your 
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human  life  with  a  proud  step  and  a  cheerful  heart,  if  you  listen 
to  my  advice.  You  have  been  neglected  from  your  childhood  ; 
you  have  been  thrown  among  nations  at  once  frivolous  and 
coarse,  your  nobler  dispositions,  your  higher  qualities,  are 
not  developed.  You  were  pleased  with  the  admiration  of 
Glyndon  ;  you  thought  that  the  passionate  stranger  might  marry 
you,  while  others  had  only  uttered  the  vows  that  dishonour. 
Poor  child,  it  was  the  instinctive  desire  of  right  within  thee  that 
made  thee  listen  to  him  ;  and  if  my  fatal  shadow  had  not  crossed 
thy  path,  thou  wouldst  have  loved  him  well  enough,  at  least 
for  content.  Return  to  that  hope,  and  nurse  again  that 
innocent  affection  ;  this  is  my  answe-r  to  thee.  Art  thou  con¬ 
tented  ?  ” 

“  No !  ah,  no !  severe  as  thou  art,  I  love  better  to  hear  thee 
than,  than — what  am  I  saying  ?  And  now  you  have  saved  me,  I 
shall  pray  for  you,  bless  you,  think  of  you  ;  and  am  I  never  to 
see  you  more  ?  Alas,  the  moment  you  leave  me,  danger  and 
dread  will  darken  round  me.  Let  me  be  your  servant,  youi 
slave ;  with  you  I  should  have  no  fear.” 

A  dark  shade  fell  over  Zicci’s  brow  ;  he  looked  from  the 
ground  on  which  his  eyes  had  rested  while  she  spoke  upon  the 
earnest  and  imploring  face  of  the  beautiful  creature  that  now  knelt 
before  him,  with  all  the  passions  of  an  ardent  a'nd  pure,  but 
wholly  untutored  and  half-savage  nature,  speaking  from  the 
tearful  eyes  and  trembling  lips.  He  looked  at  her  with  an  aspect 
she  could  not  interpret  ;  in  his  eyes  were  kindness,  sorrow,  and 
even  something,  she  thought,  of  love  ;  yet  the  brow  frowned,  and 
the  lip  was  stern. 

“  It  is  in  vain  that  we  struggle  with  our  doom,”  said  he,  calmly  ; 

“  listen  to  me  yet.  I  am  a  man,  Isabel,  in  whom  there  are  some 

good  impulses  yet  left,  but  whose  life  is,  on  the  whole,  devoted 
#  »  < 
to  a  systematic  and  selfish  desire  to  enjoy  whatever  life  can 

afford.  To  me  it  is  given  to  warn  ;  the  warning  neglected,  I 

interfere  no  more  ;  I  leave  her  victories  to  that  Fate  that  I  cannot 

baffle  of  her  prey.  You  do  not  understand  me;  no  matter: 

what  I  am  now  about  to  say  will  be  more  easy  to  comprehend. 

I  tell  thee  to  tear  from  thy  heart  all  thought  of  me  ;  thou  hast 

yet  the  power.  If  theu  wilt  not  obey  me,  thou  must  reap  the 
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seeds  that  thou  wilt  sow.  Glyndon,  if  thou  acceptest  his  homage, 
will  love  thee  throughout  life ;  I,  too,  can  love  thee.’1 

“  You, — you - ” 

“  But  with  a  lukewarm  and  selfish  love ;  and  one  that  cannot 
last.  Thou  wilt  be  a  flower  in  my  path  : — I  inhale  thy  sweet¬ 
ness,  and  pass  on — caring  not  what  wind  shall  sup  thee,  or  what 
step  shall  tread  thee  to  the  dust.  Which  is  the  love  thou 
wouldst  prefer  ?  ” 

“  But  do  you — can  you  love  me  ! — you — you,  Zicci  even  for  an 
hour  ?  say  it  again.” 

“Yes,  Isabel; — I  am  not  dead  to  beauty;  and  yours  is  that 
rarely  given  to  the  daughters  of  men.  Yes,  Isabel,  I  could  love 
thee.” 

Isabel  uttered  a  cry  of  joy,  seized  his  hand,  and  kissed  it 
through  burning  and  impassioned  tears.  Zicci  raised  her  in  his 
arms,  and  imprinted  one  kiss  upon  her  forehead. 

“  Do  not  deceive  thyself,”  he  said  ;  “  consider  well.  I  tell  thee 
again,  that  my  love  is  subjected  to  the  certain  curse  of  change. 
For  my  part,  I  shall  seek  thee  no  more.  Thy  fate  shall  be  thine 

own  and  not  mine.  For  the  rest,  fear  not  the  Prince  di - .  At 

present ,  I  can  save  thee  from  every  harm.” 

With  these  words  he  withdrew  himself  from  her  embrace,  and 
had  gained  the  outer  door  just  as  Gionettacame  from  the  kitchen 
with  her  hands  full  of  such  cheer  as  she  had  managed  to  collect 
together.  Zicci  laid  his  hand  on  the  old  woman’s  arm. 

“  Signor  Glyndon,”  said  he,  “  loves  Isabel ;  he  may  wed  her. 
You  love  your  mistress ;  plead  for  him.  Disabuse  her,  if  you 
can,  of  any  caprice  for  me.  I  am  a  bird  ever  on  the  wing.” 

He  dropped  a  purse,  heavy  with  gold,  into  Gionetta’s  bosom — 
and  was  gone. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  palace  of  Zicci  was  among  the  noblest  in  Naples.  It  still 
stands,  though  ruined  and  dismantled,  in  one  of  those  antique 
streets,  from  which  the  old  races  of  the  Norman  and  the  Spaniard 
have  long  since  vanished. 

He  ascended  the  vast  staircase,  and  entered  the  rooms  reserved 
for  his  private  hours.  They  were  no  wise  remarkable  except  for 
their  luxury  and  splendour,  and  the  absence  of  what  men,  so 
learned  as  Zicci  was  reputed,  generally  prize,  viz.,  books.  Zicci 
seemed  to  know  everything  that  books  can  teach ;  yet,  of  books 
themselves  he  spoke  and  thought  with  the  most  profound 
contempt. 

He  threw  himself  on  a  sofa,  and  dismissed  his  attendants  for 
the  night ;  and  here  it  may  be  observed,  that  Zicci  had  no  one 
servant  who  knew  anything  of  his  origin,  birth,  or  history.  Some 
of  his  attendants  he  had  brought  with  him  from  other  cities  ;  the 
rest  he  had  engaged  at  Naples.  He  hired  those,  only,  whom 
wealth  can  make  subservient.  His  expenditure  was  most  lavish  ; 
his  generosity,  regal ;  but  his  orders  were  ever  given  as  those  of 
a  general  to  his  army.  The  least  disobedience,  the  least  hesita¬ 
tion,  and  the  offender  was  at  once  dismissed.  He  was  a  man 
who  sought  tools,  and  never  made  confidants. 

Zicci  remained  for  a  considerable  time  motionless  and  thought¬ 
ful.  The  hand  of  the  clock  before  him  pointed  to  the  first  hour 
of  morning.  The  solemn  voice  of  the  time-piece  aroused  him 
from  his  reverie  : — 

“  One  sand  more  out  of  the  mighty  hour-glass,”  said  he,  rising  ; 
“  one  hour  nearer  to  the  last !  I  am  weary  of  humanity.  I  will 
enter  into  one  of  the  countless  worlds  around  me.”  He  lifted 
the  arras  that  clothed  the  walls,  and  touching  a  strong  iron  door 
(then  made  visible)  with  a  minute  key  which  he  wore  in  a  ring, 
passed  into  an  inner  apartment  lighted  by  a  single  lamp  of 
extraordinary  lustre  The  room  was  small  ;  a  few  phials  and 
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some  dried  herbs  were  ranged  in  shelves  on  the  wall,  which  was 
hung  with  snow-white  cloth  of  coarse  texture.  From  the  shelves 
Zicci  selected  one  of  the  phials,  and  poured  the  contents  into  a 
crystal  cup.  The  liquid  was  colourless,  and  sparkled  rapidly  up 
in  bubbles  of  light ;  it  almost  seemed  to  evaporate  ere  it  reached 
his  lips  ;  but  when  the  strange  beverage  was  quaffed,  a  sudden 
change  was  visible  in  the  countenance  of  Zicci :  his  beauty 
became  yet  more  dazzling,  his  eyes  shone  with  intense  fire,  and 
his  form  seemed  to  grow  more  youthful  and  ethereal. 

***** 

***** 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  next  day,  Glyndon  bent  his  steps  towards  Zicci’s  palace. 
The  young  man’s  imagination,  naturally  inflammable,  was  singu¬ 
larly  excited  by  the  little  he  had  seen  and  heard  of  this  strange 
being — a  spell,  he  could  neither  master  nor  account  for,  attracted 
him  towards  the  stranger.  Zicci’s  power  seemed  mysterious 
and  great — his  motives  kindly  and  benevolent,  yet  his  manners 
chilling  and  repellant.  Why  at  one  moment  reject  Glyndon’s 
acquaintance,  at  another  save  him  from  danger  ?  How  had  Zicci 
thus  acquired  the  knowledge  of  enemies  unknown  to  Glyndon 
himself?  His  interest  was  deeply  roused,  his  gratitude  appealed 
to ;  he  resolved  to  make  another  effort  to  conciliate  Zicci. 

The  signor  was  at  home,  and  Glyndon  was  admitted  into  a 
lofty  saloon,  where  in  a  few  moments  Zicci  joined  him. 

“  I  am  come  to  thank  you  for  your  warning  last  night,”  said 
he  ;  “  and  to  entreat  you  to  complete  my  obligation  by  informing 
me  of  the  quarter  to  which  I  may  look  for  enmity  and  peril.” 

“  You  are  a  gallant,  Mr.  Glyndon,”  said  Zicci,  with  a  smile  ; 
“  and  do  not  know  so  little  of  the  south  as  not  to  be  aware  that 
gallants  have  always  rivals.” 
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“  Are  you  serious  ?  ”  said  Glyndon,  colouring. 

“  Most  serious.  You  love  Isabel  di  Pisani ;  you  have  for  rival 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  relentless  of  the  Neapolitan  princes 
Your  danger  is  indeed  great.” 

“  But,  pardon  me — how  came  it  known  to  you  ?  ” 

“  I  give  no  account  of  myself  to  mortal  man,”  replied  Zicci, 
haughtily;  “and  to  me  it  matters  not  whether  you  regard  or 
scorn  my  warning.” 

“  Well,  if  I  may  not  question  you,  be  it  so ; — but  at  least  advise 
me  what  to  do.” 

“  You  will  not  follow  my  advice.” 

“  You  wrong  me  1  why  ?  ” 

“  Because  you  are  constitutionally  brave ;  you  are  fond  of 
excitement  and  mystery ;  you  like  to  be  the  hero  of  a  romance. 
I  should  advise  you  to  leave  Naples  ;  and  you  will  disdain  to  do 
so  while  Naples  contains  a  foe  to  shun,  or  a  mistress  to  pursue.” 

“You  are  right,”  said  the  young  Englishman,  with  energy; 
“and  you  cannot  reproach  me  for  such  a  resolution.” 

“  No,  there  is  another  course  left  to  you  ;  do  you  love  Isabel 
di  Pisani  truly  and  fervently  ?  if  so,  marry  her,  and  take  a  bride 
to  your  native  land.” 

“  Nay,”  answered  Glyndon,  embarrassed  ;  “  Isabel  is  not  of  my 
rank ;  her  character  is  strange  and  self-willed  ;  her  education 
neglected.  I  am  enslaved  by  her  beauty,  but  I  cannot  wed  her.” 

Zicci  frowned. 

“Your  love  then  is  but  selfish  lust,  and  by  that  love  you  will 
be  betrayed.  Young  man,  Destiny  is  less  inexorable  than  it 
appears.  The  resources  of  the  great  Ruler  of  the  Universe  are 
not  so  scanty  and  so  stern  as  to  deny  to  men  the  divine  privilege 
of  Free  Will ;  all  of  us  can  carve  out  our  own  way,  and  God  can 
make  our  very  contradictions  harmonise  with  His  solemn  ends. 
You  have  before  you  an  option.  Honourable  and  generous  love 
may  even  now  work  out  your  happiness,  and  effect  your  escape  ; 
a  frantic  and  interested  passion  will  but  lead  you  to  misery  and 
doom.” 

“  Do  you  pretend,  then,  to  read  the  Future  ?  ” 

“  I  have  said  all  that  it  pleases  me  to  utter.” 

“  While  you  assume  the  moralist  to  me,  Signor  Zicci,”  said 
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Glyndon,  with  a  smile,  “  if  report  says  true,  you  do  not  yourself 
reject  the  allurements  of  unfettered  love.” 

“  If  it  were  necessary  that  practice  square  with  precept,”  said 
Zicci,  with  a  sneer,  “  our  pulpits  would  be  empty.  Do  you  think 
it  matters,  in  the  great  aggregate  of  human  destinies,  what  one 
man’s  conduct  may  be  ?.  Nothing ;  not  a  grain  of  dust :  but  it 
matters  much  what  are  the  sentiments  he  propagates.  His  acts 
are  limited  and  momentary ;  his  sentiments  may  pervade  the 
universe,  and  inspire  generations  till  the  day  of  doom.  All  our 
virtues,  all  our  laws,  are  drawn  from  books  and  maxims,  which 
are  sentiments,  not  from  deeds.  Our  opinions,  young  Englishman, 
are  the  angel  part  of  us  ;  our  acts  the  earthly.” 

“  You  have  reflected  deeply  for  an  Italian,”  said  Glyndon. 

“  Who  told  you  I  was  an  Italian  ?  ” 

“  Are  you  not  of  Corsica  ?  ” 

“Tush,”  said  Zicci,  impatiently  turning  away.  Then,  after  a 
pause,  he  resumed,  in  a  mild  voice — “  Glyndon,  do  you  renounce 
Isabel  di  Pisani  ?  Will  you  take  three  days  to  consider  of  what 
I  have  said  ?  ” 

“  Renounce  her — never  !  ” 

“  Then  you  will  marry  her  ?  ” 

“  Impossible.” 

“  Be  it  so :  she  will  then  renounce  you. — I  tell  you  that  you 
have  rivals.” 

“  Yes  ;  the  Prince  di - ;  but  I  do  not  fear  him.” 

“  You  have  another,  whom  you  will  fear  more.” 

“  And  who  is  he  ?  ” 

“  Myself.” 

Glyndon  turned  pale  and  started  from  his  seat. 

“  You,  Signor  Zicci ! — you — and  you  dare  to  tell  me  so  ?  ” 

“  Dare  !  Alas  !  you  know  there  is  nothing  on  earth  left  me  to 
fear !  ” 

These  words  were  not  uttered  arrogantly,  tut  in  a  tone  of  the 
most  mournful  dejection.  Glyndon  was  enraged,  confounded, 
and  yet  awed.  However,  he  had  a  brave  English  heart  within 
his  breast,  and  he  recovered  himself  quickly. 

“  Signor,”  said  he,  calmly,  “  I  am  not  to  be  duped  by  these 
solemn  phrases,  and  these  mystical  sympathies.  You  may  have 
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power  which  I  cannot  comprehend  or  emulate,  or  you  may  be  but 
a  keen  impostor.” 

“Well,  sir,  your  logical  position  is  not  ill-taken — proceed.” 

“  I  mean  then,”  continued  Glyndon,  resolutely,  though  some¬ 
what  disconcerted,  “  I  mean  you  to  understand,  that,  though  I 
am  not  to  be  persuaded  or  compelled  by  a  stranger  to  marry 
Isabel  di  Pisani,  I  am  not  the  less  determined  never  tamely  to 
yield  her  to  another.” 

Zicci  looked  gravely  at  the  young  man,  whose  sparkling  eyes 
and  heightened  colour  testified  the  spirit  to  support  his  words, 
and  replied — “  So  bold  !  well ;  it  becomes  you.  You  have  courage, 
then — I  thought  it.  Perhaps  it  may  be  put  to  a  sharper  test  than 
you  dream  of.  But  take  my  advice  :  wait  three  days,  and  tell  me 
then  if  you  will  marry  this  young  person.” 

“  But  if  you  love  her,  why — why - ” 

“  Why  am  I  anxious  that  she  should  wed  another to  save 
her  from  myself!  Listen  to  me.  That  girl,  humble  and  unedu¬ 
cated  though  she  be,  has  in  her  the  seeds  of  the  most  lofty 
qualities  and  virtues.  She  can  be  all  to  the  man  she  loves — all 
that  man  can  desire  in  wife  or  mistress.  Her  soul,  developed  by 
affection,  will  elevate  your  own  :  it  will  influence  your  fortunes, 
exalt  your  destiny :  you  will  become  a  great  and  prosperous 
man.  If,  on  the  contrary,  she  fall  to  me,  I  know  not  what  may 
be  her  lot ;  but  I  know  that  few  can  pass  the  ordeal,  and  hitherto 
no  woman  has  survived  the  struggle.” 

As  Zicci  spoke  his  face  became  livid,  and  there  was  something 
in  his  voice  that  froze  the  warm  blood  of  his  listener. 

“  What  is  this  mystery  which  surrounds  you  ?  ”  exclaimed 
Glyndon,  unable  to  repress  his  emotion.  “  Are  you,  in  truth, 
different  from  other  men  ?  Have  you  passed  the  boundary  of 
lawful  knowledge  ?  Are  you,  as  some  declare,  a  sorcerer,  only 
a - ” 

“  Hush  !  ”  interrupted  Zicci,  gently,  and  with  a  smile  of  singular 
but  melancholy  sweetness  :  “  have  you  earned  the  right  to  ask  me 
these  questions  ?  The  days  of  torture  and  persecution  are  over  ; 
and  a  man  may  live  as  he  pleases,  and  talk  as  it  suits  him,  with¬ 
out  fear  of  the  stake  and  the  rack.  Since  I  can  defy  persecution, 
pardon  me  if  I  do  not  succumb  tc  curiosity.” 
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Glyndon  blushed,  and  rose.  In  spite  of  his  love  for  Isabel,  and 
his  natural  terror  of  such  a  rival,  he  felt  himself  irresistibly  drawn 
towards  the  veiy  man  he  had  most  cause  to  suspect  and  dread.  It 
was  like  the  fascination  of  the  basilisk.  He  held  out  his  hand  to 
Zicci,  saying,  “  Well,  then,  if  we  are  to  be  rivals,  our  swords  must 
settle  our  rights  :  till  then  I  would  fain  be  friends.” 

“Friends!  Pardon  me:  I  like  you  too  well  to  give  you  my 
friendship.  You  know  not  what  you  ask." 

“  Enigmas  again  !  ” 

“  Enigmas  !  ”  cried  Zicci,  passionately,  “  ay  :  can  you  dare  to 
solve  them  ?  Would  you  brave  all  that  human  heart  can  con¬ 
ceive  of  peril  and  of  horror,  so  that  you  at  last  might  stand 
separated  from  this  visible  universe  side  by  side  with  me  ?  When 
you  can  dare  this,  and  when  you  are  fit  to  dare  it,  I  may  give  you 
my  right  hand,  and  call  you  friend.” 

“  I  could  dare  everything  and  all  things  for  the  attainment  of 
superhuman  wisdom,”  said  Glyndon  ;  and  his  countenance  was 
lighted  up  with  wild  and  intense  enthusiasm. 

Zicci  observed  him  in  thoughtful  silence. 

“  He  may  be  worthy,”  he  muttered  ;  “  he  may, — yet - ”  He 

broke  off  abruptly  ;  then,  speaking  aloud — “  Go  Glyndon,”  said 
he :  “  in  three  days  we  shall  meet  again.” 

“  Where  ?  ” 

“  Perhaps  where  you  can  least  anticipate.  In  any  case,  we  shall 
meet.” 


CHAPTER  VI. 

GLYNDON  thought  seriously  and  deeply  over  all  that  the 
mysterious  Zicci  had  said  to  him  relative  to  Isabel.  His 
imagination  was  inflamed  by  the  vague  and  splendid  promises 
that  were  connected  with  his  marriage  with  the  poor  actress. 
His  fears,  too,  were  naturally  aroused  by  the  threat  that  by 
marriage  alone  could  he  save  himself  from  the  rivalry  of  Zicci — 
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Zicci — born  to  dazzle  and  command — Zicci,  who  united  to  the 
apparent  wealth  of  a  monarch  the  beauty  of  a  god — Zicci,  whose 
eye  seemed  to  foresee,  whose  hand  to  frustrate,  ev§ry  danger. 
What  a  rival !  and  what  a  foe  ! 

But  Glyndon’s  pride,  as  well  as  jealousy,  was  aroused.  He 
was  brave  comme  son  epfe.  Should  he  shrink  from  the  power  or 
the  enmity  of  a  man  mortal  as  himself?  And  why  should  Zicci 
desire  him  to  give  his  name  and  station  to  one  of  a  calling  so 
equivocal  ?  Might  there  not  be  motives  he  could  not  fathom  ? 
Might  not  the  actress  and  the  Corsican  be  in  league  with  each 
other?  Might  not  all  this  jargon  of  prophecy  and  menace  be 
but  artifices  to  dupe  him  ? — the  tool,  perhaps,  of  a  mountebank 
and  his  mistress  !  Mistress  !  ah  no.  If  ever  maidenhood  wrote 
its  modest  characters  externally — that  pure  eye — that  noble 
forehead — that  mien  and  manner,  so  ingenuous  even  in  their 
coquetry,  their  pride — assured  him  that  Isabel  was  not  the  base 
and  guilty  thing  he  had  dared  for  a  moment  to  suspect  her. 
Lost  in  a  labyrinth  of  doubts  and  surmises,  Glyndon  turned  on 
the  practical  sense  of  the  sober  Merton  to  assist  and  enlighten 
him. 

As  may  be  well  supposed,  his  friend  listened  to  his  account  of 
his  interview  with  Zicci  with  a  half-suppressed  and  ironical  smile. 

“  Excellent,  my  dear  friend.  This  Zicci  is  another  Apollonius 
of  Tyana — nothing  less  will  satisfy  you.  What!  is  it  possible 
that  you  are  the  Clarence  Glyndon  of  whose  career  such  glowing 
hopes  are  entertained  ?  You  the  man  whose  genius  has  been 
extolled  by  all  the  greybeards?  Not  a  boy  turned  out  from  a 
village  school  but  would  laugh  you  to  scorn.  And  so  because 
Signor  Zicci  tells  you  that  you  will  be  a  marvellously  great  man 
if  )  ou  revolt  all  your  friends,  and  blight  all  your  prospects,  by 
marrying  a  Neapolitan  actress,  you  begin  already  to  think  of — 
By  Jupiter  !  I  cannot  talk  patiently  on  the  subject.  Let  the  girl 
alone  ;  that  would  be  the  proper  plan  ;  or  else - ” 

“You  talk  very  sensibly,”  interrupted  Glyndon,  “but  you 
distract  me.  I  will  go  to  Isabel’s  house — I  will  see  her — I  will 
judge  for  myself.” 

“  That  is  certainly  the  best  way  to  forget  her,”  said  Merton. 

Glyndon  seized  his  hat  and  sword,  and  was  gone. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

She  was  seated  outside  her  door — the  young  actress.  The 
sea,  which  in  that  heavenly  bay  literally  seems  to  sleep  in  the 
arms  of  the  shore,  bounded  the  view  in  front ;  while  to  the  right, 
not  far  off,  rose  the  dark  and  tangled  crags  to  which  the  traveller 
of  to-day  is  daily  brought  to  gaze  on  the  tomb  of  Virgil,  or  com¬ 
pare  with  the  Cavern  of  Pausilippo  the  archway  of  Highgate-hill. 
There  were  a  few  fishermen  loitering  by  the  cliffs,  on  which  their 
nets  were  hung  up  to  dry  ;  and,  at  a  distance,  the  sound  of  some 
rustic  pipe  (more  common  at  that  day  than  in  this),  mingled 
now  and  then  with  the  bells  of  the  lazy  mules,  broke  the  voluptu¬ 
ous  silence — the  silence  of  declining  noon  on  the  shores  of  Naples. 
Never  till  you  have  enjoyed  it,  never  till  you  have  felt  its  enervat¬ 
ing  but  delicious  charm,  believe  that  you  can  comprehend  all  the 
meaning  of  the  dolce  far  niente; — and  when  that  luxury  has  been 
known,  when  you  have  breathed  the  atmosphere  of  faery  land, 
then  you  will  no  longer  wonder  why  the  heart  ripens  with  so 
sudden  and  wild  a  power  beneath  the  rosy  skies  and  amidst  the 
glorious  foliage  of  the  south. 

The  young  actress  was  seated  by  the  door  of  her  house , 
overhead  a  rude  canvas  awning  sheltered  her  from  the  sun  ;  on 
her  lap  lay  the  manuscript  of  a  new  part  in  which  she  was  shortly 
to  appear.  By  her  side  was  the  guitar  on  which  she  had  been 
practising  the  airs  that  were  to  ravish  the  ears  of  the  cognoscenti. 
But  the  guitar  had  been  thrown  aside  in  despair — her  voice  this 
morning  did  not  obey  her  will.  The  manuscript  lay  unheeded, 
and  the  eyes  of  the  actress  were  fixed  on  the  broad,  blue  deep 
beyond.  In  the  unwonted  negligence  of  her  dress  might  be 
traced  the  abstraction  of  her  mind.  Her  beautiful  hair  was 
gathered  up  loosely,  and  partially  bandaged  by  a  kerchief,  whose 
purple  colour  seemed  to  deepen  the  golden  hue  of  the  tresses. 
A  stray  curl  escaped,  and  fell  down  the  graceful  neck.  A  loose 
morning  robe,  girded  by  a  sash,  left  the  breeze  that  came  ever 
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and  anon  from  the  sea  to  die  upon  the  bust  half  disclosed,  and 
the  tiny  slipper,  that  Cinderella  might  have  worn,  seemed  a  world 
too  wide  for  the  tiny  foot  which  it  scarcely  covered.  It  might 
be  the  heat  of  the  day  that  deepened  the  soft  bloom  of  the  cheeks, 
and  gave  an  unwonted  languor  to  the  large  dark  eyes.  In  all  the 
pomp  of  her  stage  attire — in  all  the  flush  of  excitement  before 
the  intoxicating  lamps — never  had  Isabel  looked  so  lovely. 

By  the  side  of  the  actress,  and  filling  up  the  threshold,  stood 
Gionetta,  with  her  hands  thrust  up  to  the  elbow  in  two-  huge 
recesses  on  either  side  her  gown — pockets,  indeed,  they  might  be 
called  by  courtesy — such  pockets  as  Beelzebub’s  grandmother 
might  have  shaped  for  herself,  bottomless  pits  in  miniature. 

“  But  I  assure  you,”  said  the  nurse,  in  that  sharp,  quick,  ear- 
splitting  tone  in  which  the  old  women  of  the  south  are  more  than 
a  match  for  those  of  the  north,  “  but  I  assure  you,  my  darling, 
that  there  is  not  a  finer  cavalier  in  all  Naples,  nor  a  more  beauti¬ 
ful,  than  this  Inglese — and  I  am  told  that  all  the  Inglesi  are  much 
richer  than  they  seem.  Though  they  have  no  trees  in  their 
country,  poor  people,  and  instead  of  twenty-four  they  have  only 
twelve  hours  to  the  day,  yet  I  hear,  cospetto  !  that  they  shoe  their 
horses  with  scudi ;  and  since  they  cannot  (the  poor  heretics  !) 
turn  grapes  into  wine,  for  they  have  no  grapes,  they  turn  gold 
into  physic,  and  take  a  glass  or  two  of  pistoles  whenever  they  are 
troubled  with  the  colic.  But  you  don’t  hear  me.  Little  pupil 
of  my  eyes,  you  don’t  hear  me  !  ” 

“  Gionetta,  is  he  not  god-like  ?  ” 

“  Sancta  Maria!  he  is  handsome,  bellissimo ;  and  when  you 
are  his  wife — for  they  say  these  English  are  never  satisfied  unless 
they  marry - ” 

“  Wife  ! — English  ! — whom  are  you  talking  of  ?  ” 

“  Why,  the  young  English  signor,  to  be  sure.” 

“  Chut !  I  thought  you  spoke  of  Zicci.” 

“  O  !  Signor  Zicci  is  very  rich  and  very  generous ;  but  he 
wants  to  be  your  cavalier,  not  your  husband.  I  see  that — leave 
me  alone.  When  you  are  married,  then  you  will  see  how  amiable 
Signor  Zicci  will  be.  Oh,  per  fede ,  but  he  will  be  as  close  to  your 
husband  as  the  yolk  to  the  white — that  he  will.” 

“  Silence,  Gionetta !  flow  wretched  I  am  to  have  no  one  else 
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to  speak  to— to  advise  me.  Oh,  beautiful  sun  !  ”  and  the  girl 
pressed  her  hand  to  her  heart  with  wild  energy,  “  why  do  you 
light  every  spot  but  this  ?  Dark — dark.  And  a  little  while  ago 
I  was  so  calm,  so  innocent,  so  gay.  I  did  not  hate  you  then, 
Gionetta,  hateful  as  your  talk  was — I  hate  you  now.  Go  in — 
leave  me  alone — leave  me.” 

“  And  indeed  it  is  time  I  should  leave  you,  for  the  polenta  will 
be  spoiled,  and  you  have  eat  nothing  all  day.  If  you  don’t  eat 
you  will  lose  your  beauty,  my  darling,  and  then  nobody  will  care 
for  you.  Nobody  cares  for  us  when  we  grow  ugly — I  know  that 
— and  then  you  must,  like  old  Gionetta,  get  some  Isabel  of  your 
own  to  spoil.  I’ll  go  and  see  to  the  polenta .” 

“  Since  I  have  known  this  man,”  said  the  actress,  half  aloud, 
“  since  his  dark  eyes  have  fascinated  me,  I  am  no  longer  the  same. 
I  long  to  escape  from  myself— to  glide  with  the  sunbeam  over 
the  hill-tops— to  become  something  that  is  not  of  earth.  Is  it, 
indeed,  that  he  is  a  sorcerer,  as  I  have  heard  ?  Phantoms  float 
before  me  at  night,  and  a  fluttering  like  the  wing  of  a  bird  within 
my  heart,  seems  as  if  the  spirit  were  terrified,  and  would  break 
its  cage.” 

While  murmuring  these  incoherent  rhapsodies,  a  step  that  she 
did  not  hear  approached  the  actress,  and  a  light  hand  touched 
her  arm. 

“  Isabella  1  carissima  !  Isabella  !  ” 

She  turned  and  saw  Glyndon.  The  sight  of  his  fair  young 
face  calmed  her  at  once.  She  did  not  love  him,  yet  his  sight 
gave  her  pleasure.  She  had  for  him  a  kind  and  grateful  feeling. 
Ah,  if  she  had  never  beheld  Zicci ! 

“  Isabel,”  said  the  Englishman,  drawing  her  again  to  the  bench 
from  which  she  had  risen,  and  seating  himself  beside  her.  “You 
know  how  passionately  I  love  thee.  Hitherto  thou  hast  played 
with  my  impatience  and  my  ardour ;  thou  hast  sometimes  smiled, 
sometimes  frowned  away  my  importunities  for  a  reply  to  my 
suit ;  but  this  day — I  know  not  how  it  is — I  feel  a  more  sustained 
and  settled  courage  to  address  thee,  and  learn  the  happiest  or  the 
worst.  I  have  rivals,  I  know,  rivals  who  are  more  powerful  than 
the  poor  artist.  Are  they  also  more  favoured  ?  ” 

Isabel  blushed  faintly,  but  her  countenance  was  grave  and 
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distressed.  Looking  down,  and  marking  some  hieroglyphical 
figures  in  the  dust  with  the  point  of  her  slipper,  she  said,  with 
some  hesitation  and  a  vain  attempt  to  be  gay, Signor,  whoever 
wastes  his  thoughts  on  an  actress  must  submit  to  have  rivals.  It 
is  our  unhappy  destiny  not  to  be  sacred  even  to  ourselves. 

“  But  you  have  told  me,  Isabel,  that  you  do  not  love  this 
destiny,  glittering  though  it  seem — that  your  heart  is  not  in  the 
vocation  which  your  talents  adorn.” 

“  Ah  no,”  said  the  actress,  her  eyes  filling  with  tears,  “  it  is  a 
miserable  lot  to  be  slave  to  a  multitude.” 

“  Fly  then  with  me,”  said  the  artist  passionately.  “  Quit  for 
ever  the  calling  that  divides  that  heart  I  would  have  all  my  own. 
Share  my  fate  now  and  for  ever — my  pride,  my  delight,  my 
ideal !  Thou  shalt  inspire  my  canvas  and  my  song,  thy  beauty 
shall  be  made  at  once  holy  and  renowned.  In  the  galleries  of 
princes  crowds  shall  gather  round  the  effigy  of  a  Venus  or  a 
saint,  and  a  whisper  shall  break  forth,  ‘It  is  Isabel  di  Pisani !  ’ 
Ah  !  Isabel,  I  adore  thee  ;  tell  me  that  I  do  not  worship  in  vain.” 

“  Thou  art  good  and  fair,”  said  Isabel,  gazing  on  her  lover  as 
he  pressed  his  cheek  nearer  to  hers,  and  clasped  her  hand  in  his. 
“  But  what  should  I  give  thee  in  return  ?  ” 

“  Love — love — only  love  !  ” 

“  A  sister’s  love  ?  ” 

“Ah,  speak  not  with  such  cruel  coldness!” 

“  It  is  all  I  have  for  thee.  Listen  to  me,  signor  :  When  I  look 
on  your  face,  when  I  hear  your  voice,  a  certain  serene  and  tranquil 
calm  creeps  over  and  lulls  thoughts — oh,  how  feverish,  how  wild  ! 
When  thou  art  gone  the  day  seems  a  shade  more  dark  ;  but  the 
shadow  soon  flies.  I  miss  thee  not ;  I  think  not  of  thee  ;  no,  I 
love  thee  not ;  and  I  will  give  myself  only  where  I  love.” 

“But  I  would  teach  thee  to  love  me — fear  it  not.  Nay,  such 
love  as  thou  now  describest  in  our  tranquil  climates  is  the  love  of 
innocence  and  youth.” 

“  And  it  is  the  innocence  he  would  destroy,”  said  Isabel,  rather 
to  herself  than  to  him. 

Glyndon  drew  back  conscience-stricken. 

“  No,  it  may  not  be  !  ”  she  said,  rising,  and  extricating  her  hand 
gently  from  his  grasp.  “  Leave  me,  and  forget  me.  You  do  not 
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understand,  you  could  not  comprehend,  the  nature  of  her  whom 
you  think  to  love.  From  my  childhood  upward,  I  have  felt  as  if 
1  were  marked  out  for  some  strange  and  preternatural  doom  ;  as 
if  I  were  singled  from  my  kind  :  this  feeling  (and  oh  !  at  times  it 
is  one  of  delirious  and  vague  delight,  at  others  of  the  darkest 
gloom)  deepens  with  me  day  by  day.  It  is  like  the  shadow  of 
twilight,  spreading  slowly  and  solemnly  round.  My  hour 
approaches  :  a  little  while  and  it  will  be  night !  ” 

As  she  spoke,  Glyndon  listened  with  visible  emotion  and 
perturbation.  “  Isabel !  ”  he  exclaimed,  as  she  ceased,  “  your 
words  more  than  ever  enchain  me  to  you.  As  you  feel,  I  feel. 
I,  too,  have  been  ever  haunted  with  a  chill  and  unearthly  forebod¬ 
ing.  Amidst  the  crowds  of  men  I  have  felt  alone.  In  all  my 
pleasures,  my  toils,  my  pursuits,  a  warning  voice  has  murmured 
in  my  ear,  ‘  Time  has  a  dark  mystery  in  store  for  thy  manhood.’ 
When  you  spoke  it  was  as  the  voice  of  my  own  soul.” 

Isabel  gazed  upon  him  in  wonder  and  fear.  Her  countenance 
was  as  white  as  marble :  and  those  features,  so  divine  in  their 
rare  symmetry,  might  have  served  the  Greek  with  a  study  for  the 
Pythoness,  when,  from  the  mystic  cavern  and  the  bubbling 
spring,  she  first  hears  the  voice  of  the  inspiring  God.  Gradually 
the  rigour  and  tension  of  that  wonderful  face  relaxed — the  colour 
returned,  the  pulse  beat,  the  heart  animated  the  frame. 

“  Tell  me,”  she  said,  turning  partially  aside,  “tell  me,  have  you 
seen,  do  you  know,  a  stranger  in  this  city  ?  one  of  whom  wild 
stories  are  afloat.” 

“You  speak  of  Zicci :  I  have  seen  him  !  I  know  him?  and 
you  ?  Ah  !  he,  too,  would  be  my  rival  ! — he,  too,  would  bear 
thee  from  me !  ” 

“You  err,”  said  Isabel,  hastily,  and  with  a  deep  sigh;  “he 
pleads  for  you  :  he  informed  me  of  your  love  ;  he  besought  me 
not — not  to  reject  it.” 

“  Strange  being  !  incomprehensible  enigma  !  why  did  you  name 
him  ?  ” 

“  Why  ?  ah !  I  would  have  asked,  whether,  when  you  first 
saw  him,  the  foreboding,  the  instinct,  of  which  you  spoke  came 
on  you  more  fearfully,  more  intelligibly  than  before — whether 
you  felt  at  once  repelled  from  him,  yet  attracted  towards  him — 
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whether  you  felt  (and  the  actress  spoke  with  hurried  animation) 
that  with  HIM  was  connected  the  secret  of  your  life!” 

“  All  this  I  felt,”  answered  Glyndon,  in  a  trembling  voice,  “  the 
first  time  I  was  in  his  presence  ;  though  all  around  me  was  gay ; 
— music,  amidst  lamp-lit  trees,  light  converse  near,  and  Heaven 
without  a  cloud  above,  my  knees  knocked  together,  my  hair 
bristled,  and  my  blood  curdled  like  ice  ;  since  then  he  has  divided 
my  thoughts  with  thee.” 

“No  more,  no  more,”  said  Isabel,  in  a  stifled  tone;  “there 
must  be  the  hand  of  fate  in  this ;  I  can  speak  no  more  to  you 
now ;  farewell.” 

She  sprang  past  him  into  the  house,  and  closed  the  door. 
Glyndon  did  not  dare  to  follow  her,  nor,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
was  he  so  inclined.  The  thought  and  recollection  of  that  moon¬ 
light  hour  in  the  gardens, — of  the  strange  address  of  Zicci,  froze 
up  all  human  passion  ;  Isabel,  herself,  if  not  forgotten,  shrunk 
back  like  a  shadow  into  the  recesses  of  his  breast.  He  shivered 
as  he  stepped  into  the  sunlight  and  musingly  retraced  his  steps 
into  the  more  populous  parts  of  that  liveliest  of  Italian  cities. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

It  was  a  small  cabinet ; — the  walls  were  covered  with  pictures, 
one  of  which  was  worth  more  than  the  whole  lineage  of  the 
owner  of  the  palace.  Is  not  Art  a  wonderful  thing  ? — a  Venetian 
noble  might  be  a  fribble,  or  an  assassin — a  scoundrel,  or  a  dolt ; 
worthless,  or  worse  than  worthless ;  yet  he  might  have  sate  to 
Titian,  and  his  portrait  may  be  inestimable  ! — a  few  inches  of 
painted  canvas  a  thousand  times  more  valuable  than  a  man  with 
his  veins  and  muscles,  brain,  will,  heart,  and  intellect. 

In  this  cabinet  sate  a  man  of  about  three  and  forty, 

dark-eyed,  sallow,  with  short,  prominent  features,  a  massive 
conformation  of  jaw,  and  thick,  sensual,  but  resolute  lips  ; — this 
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man  was  the  Prince  di - .  His  form,  middle-sized,  but  rathet 

inclined  to  corpulence,  was  clothed  in  a  loose  dressing-robe  of 
rich  brocade ;  on  a  table  before  him  lay  his  sword  and  hat,  a 
mask,  dice  and  dice-box,  a  portfolio,  and  an  inkstand  of  silver 
curiously  carved. 

“  Well,  Mascari,”  said  the  Prince,  looking  up  towards  his 
parasite,  whc  stood  by  the  embrasure  of  the  deep-set  barricaded 
window,  “  well,  you  cannot  even  guess  who  this  insolent  meddler 
was.  A  pretty  person  you  to  •  act  the  part  of  a  Prince’s 
Ruffiano.” 

“  Am  I  to  be  blamed  for  dulness  in  not  being  able  to  con¬ 
jecture  who  had  the  courage  to  thwart  the  projects  of  the 

Prince  di - .  As  well  blame  me  for  not  accounting  for 

miracles.” 

“  I  will  tell  thee  who  it  was,  most  sapient  Mascari.” 

“  Who,  your  Excellency  ?  ” 

“  Zicci.” 

“  Ah  !  he  has  the  daring  of  the  devil.  But  why  does  your 
Excellency  feel  so  assured  ;  does  he  court  the  actress  ?  ” 

“  I  know  not :  but  there  is  a  tone  in  that  foreigner’s  voice  that 
I  never  can  mistake — so  clear,  and  yet  so  hollow  :  when  I  hear  it 
I  almost  fancy  there  is  such  a  thing  as  conscience.  However,  we 
must  rid  ourselves  of  an  impertinent.  Mascari,  Signor  Zicci 
hath  not  yet  honoured  our  poor  house  with  his  presence.  He 
is  a  distinguished  stranger  —  we  must  give  a  banquet  in  his 
honour.” 

“  Ah ! — and  the  cypress  wine !  The  cypress  is  the  proper 
emblem  of  the  grave.” 

“  But  this  anon.  I  am  superstitious  :  there  are  strange  stories 
of  his  power  and  foresight : — remember  the  Sicilian  quackery  ! 
But  meanwhile  the  Pisani - ” 

“Your  Excellency  is  infatuated.  The  actress  has  bewitched 
you.” 

“Mascari,’  said  the  Prince,  with  a  haughty  smile,  “through 
these  veins  rolls  the  blood  of  the  old  Visconti — of  those  who 
boasted  that  no  woman  ever  escaped  their  lust,  and  no  man  their 
resentment.  The  crown  of  my  fathers  has  shrunk  into  a  gewgaw 
and  a  toy  :  —  their  ambition  and  their  spirit  are  undecayed 
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My  honour  is  now  enlisted  in  this  pursuit — Isabel  must  be 
mine.” 

“  Another  ambuscade  ?  ”  said  Mascari,  inquiringly. 

“  Nay,  why  not  enter  the  house  itself :  the  situation  is  lonely— 
and  the  door  is  not  made  of  iron.” 

Before  Mascari  could  reply,  the  gentleman  of  the  chamber 
announced  the  Signor  Zicci. 

The  Prince  involuntarily  laid  his  hand  on  the  sword  placed  on 
the  table — then  with  a  smile  at  his  own  impulse,  rose  ;  and  met 
the  foreigner  at  the  threshold,  with  all  the  profuse  and  respectful 
courtesy  of  Italian  simulation. 

“  This  is  an  honour  highly  prized,”  said  the  Prince  ;  “  I  have 
long  desired  the  friendship  of  one  so  distinguished - ” 

“And  I  have  come  to  give  you  that  friendship,”  replied  Zicci, 
in  a  sweet  but  chilling  voice.  “  To  no  man  yet  in  Naples  have  I 
extended  this  hand — permit  it,  Prince,  to  grasp  your  own.” 

The  Neapolitan  bowed  over  the  hand  he  pressed  ;  but  as  he 
touched  it,  a  shiver  came  over  him,  and  his  heart  stood  still. 
Zicci  bent  on  him  his  dark,  smiling  eyes,  and  then  seated  himself 
with  a  familiar  air. 

“  Thus  it  is  signed  and  sealed — I  mean  our  friendship,  noble 
Prince.  And  now  I  will  tell  you  the  object  of  my  visit.  I  find, 
your  Excellency,  that,  unconsciously  perhaps,  we  are  rivals. 
Can  we  not  accommodate  our  pretensions  ?  A  girl  of  no 
moment — an  actress; — bah!  it  is  not  worth  a  quarrel.  Shall 
we  throw  for  her  ?  He  who  casts  the  lowest  shall  resign  hi:' 
claim  ?  ” 

Mascari  opened  his  small  eyes  to  their  widest  extent ;  the 
Prince,  no  less  surprised,  but  far  too  well  world-read  even  to  show 
what  he  felt,  laughed  aloud. 

“And  were  you,  then,  the  cavalier  who  spoiled  my  night’s 
cnase,  and  robbed  me  of  my  white  doe?  By  Bacchus,  it  was 
prettily  done.” 

“You  must  forgive  me,  my  Prince ;  I  knew  not  who  it  was,  oi 
my  respect  would  have  silenced  my  gallantry.” 

“  All  stratagems  fair  in  love,  as  in  war.  Of  course  you  profited 
by  my  defeat,  and  did  not  content  yourself  with  leaving  the  little 
actress  at  her  threshold  ?  ” 
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“  She  is  Diana  for  me,”  answered  Zicci,  lightly ;  “  whoever  wins 
the  wreath  will  not  find  a  flow  er  faded.” 

“  And  now  you  would  cast  for  her — well :  but  they  tell  me  you 
are  ever  a  sure  player.” 

“  Let  Signor  Mascari  cast  for  us.” 

“  Be  it  so.  Mascari,  the  dice.” 

Surprised  and  perplexed,  the  parasite  took  up  the  three  dice, 
deposited  them  gravely  in  the  box,  and  rattled  them  noisily, 
while  Zicci  threw  himself  back  carelessly  in  his  chair  and  said, 
“  I  give  the  first  chance  to  your  Excellency.” 

Mascari  interchanged  a  glance  with  his  patron,  and  threw ;  the 
numbers  were  sixteen. 

“  It  is  a  high  throw,”  said  Zicci,  calmly  ;  “  nevertheless,  Signor 
Mascari,  I  do  not  despond.” 

Mascari  gathered  up  the  dice,  shook  the  box,  and  rolled  the 
contents  once  more  upon  the  table ;  the  number  was  the  highest 
that  can  be  thrown — eighteen.  x 

The  Prince  darted  a  glance  of  fire  at  his  minionj  who  stood 
with  gaping  mouth,  staring  at  the  dice,  and  shaking  his  head  in 
puzzled  wonder. 

“  I  have  won,  you  see,”  said  Zicci ;  “  may  we  be  friends 
still  ?  ” 

“  Signor,”  said  the  Prince,  obviously  struggling  with  anger  and 
confusion,  “  the  victory  is  already  yours.  But,  pardon  me,  you 
have  spoken  lightly  of  this  young  girl — will  anything  tempt  you 
to  yield  your  claim  ?  ” 

“  Ah,  do  not  think  so  ill  of  my  gallantry.” 

“  Enough,”  said  the  Prince,  forcing  a  smile  ;  “  I  yield.  Let  me 
prove  that  I  do  not  yield  ungraciously ;  will  you  honour  me 
with  your  presence  at  a  little  feast  I  propose  to  give  on  the  Royal 
birth- day  ?  ” 

“  It  is  indeed  a  happiness  to  hear  one  command  of  yours  which 
I  can  obey.” 

Zicci  then  turned  the  conversation,  talked  lightly  and  gaily ; 
and  soon  afterwards  departed. 

“  Villain,”  then  exclaimed  the  Prince,  grasping  Mascari  by  the 
collar,  “you  have  betrayed  me.” 

“  I  assure  your  Excellency  that  the  dice  were  properly  arranged: 
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he  should  have  thrown  twelve :  but  he  is  the  Devil,  and  that’s  the 
end  of  it.” 

“There  is  no  time  to  be  lost,”  said  the  Prince,  quitting  hold  of 
his  parasite,  who  quietly  resettled  his  cravat. 

“  My  blood  is  up — I  will  win  this  girl,  if  I  die  for  it.  Who 
laughed  ?  Mascari,  didst  thou  laugh  ?  ” 

“  I,  your  Excellency — I  laugh  ?  ” 

“  It  sounded  behind  me,”  said  the  Prince,  gazing  round. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

It  was  the  day  on  which  Zicci  had  told  Glyndon  that  he  should 
ask  for  his  decision  in  respect  to  Isabel — the  third  day  since 
their  last  meeting ; — the  Englishman  could  not  come  to  a  reso¬ 
lution.  Ambition,  hitherto  the  leading  passion  of  his  soul,  could 
not  yet  be  silenced  by  love  ;  and  that  love,  such  as  it  was,  unre¬ 
turned,  beset  by  suspiciohs  and  doubts  which  vanished  in  the 
presence  of  Isabel,  and  returned  when  her  bright  face  shone  on 
his  eyes  no  more,  for — les  absens  ont  toujours  tort !  Perhaps  had 
he  been  quite  alone,  his  feelings  of  honour,  of  compassion,  of 
virtue,  might  have  triumphed  ;  and  he  would  have  resolved  either 
to  fly  from  Isabel,  or  to  offer  the  love  that  has  no  shame.  But 
Merton,  cold,  cautious,  experienced,  wary  (such  a  nature  has 
ever  power  over  the  imaginative  and  the  impassioned),  was  at  hand 
to  ridicule  the  impression  produced  by  Zicci,  and  the  notion  of 
delicacy  and  honour  towards  an  Italian  actress.  It  is  true  that 
Merton,  who  was  no  profligate,  advised  him  to  quit  all  pursuit  of 
Isabel ;  but  then  the  advice  was  precisely  of  that  character  which, 
if  it  deadens  love,  stimulates  passion.  By  representing  Isabel  as 
one  who  sought  to  play  a  part  with  him,  he  excused  to  Glyndon 
his  own  selfishness  —  he  enlisted  the  Englishman’s  vanity  and 
pride  on  the  side  of  his  pursuit.  Why  should  he  not  beat  an 
adventuress  at  her  own  weapons  ? 
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Glyndon  not  only  felt  indisposed  on  that  day  to  meet  Zicci,  but 
he  felt  also  a  strong  desire  to  defeat  the  mysterious  prophecy  that 
the  meeting  should  take  place.  Into  this  wish  Merton  readily 
entered.  The  young  men  agreed  to  be  absent  from  Naples  that 
day.  Early  in  the  morning  they  mounted  their  horses,  and  took 
the  road  to  Baise.  Glyndon  left  word  at  his  hotel,  that  if 
Signor  Zicci  sought  him,  it  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
once  celebrated  watering-place  of  the  ancients  that  he  should 
be  found. 

They  passed  by  Isabel’s  house,  but  Glyndon  resisted  the  tempt¬ 
ation  of  pausing  there,  and  threading  the  grotto  of  Pausilippo 
they  wound  by  a  circuitous  route  back  into  the  suburbs  of  the 
city,  and  took  the  opposite  road  which  conducts  to  Portici  and 
Pompeii.  It  was  late  at  noon  when  they  arrived  at  the  former 
of  these  places.  Here  they  halted  to  dine  ;  for  Merton  had 
heard  much  of  the  excellence  of  the  macaroni  at  Portici,  and 
Merton  was  a  bon  vivant. 

They  put  up  at  an  inn  of  very  humble  pretensions,  and  dined 
under  an  awning.  Merton  was  more  than  usually  gay  ;  he  pressed 
the  Lacryma  upon  his  friend,  and  conversed  gaily. 

“  Well,  my  dear  friend,  we  have  foiled  Signor  Zicci  in  one  of 
his  predictions  at  least.  You  will  have  no  faith  in  him  hereafter.” 

“  The  Ides  are  come,  not  gone.” 

“  Tush  !  if  he  is  a  soothsayer,  you  are  not  Caesar.  It  is  your 
vanity  that  makes  you  credulous :  thank  heaven,  I  do  not  think 
myself  of  such  importance,  that  the  operations  of  Nature  should 
be  changed  in  order  to  frighten  me.” 

“  But  why  should  the  operations  of  Nature  be  changed  ?  there 
may  be  a  deeper  philosophy  than  we  dream  of — a  philosophy 
that  discovers  the  secrets  of  Nature,  but  does  not  alter,  by  pene¬ 
trating,  its  courses.” 

“  Ah !  you  suppose  Zicci  to  be  a  prophet — a  reader  of  the 
future  ;  perhaps  an  associate  of  Genii  and  Spirits  1  ” 

“  I  know  not  what  to  conjecture ;  but  I  see  no  reason  why  he 
should  seek,  even  if  an  impostor,  to  impose  on  me.  An  impostor 
must  have  some  motive  for  deluding  us — either  ambition  or 
avarice.  I  am  neither  rich  nor  powerful ;  Zicci  spends  more  in  a 
week  than  I  do  in  a  year.  Nay,  a  Neapolitan  banker  told  me, 
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that  the  sums  invested  by  Zicci  in  his  hands,  were  enough  to 
purchase  half  the  lands  of  the  Neapolitan  noblesse.” 

“  Grant  this  to  be  true  ;  do  you  suppose  the  love  to  dazzle  and 
mystify  is  not  as  strong  with  some  natures  as  that  of  gold  and 
power  with  others  ?  Zicci  has  a  moral  ostentation,  and  the  same 
character  that  makes  him  rival  kings  in  expenditure  makes  him 
not  disdain  to  be  wondered  at  even  by  a  humble  Englishman.” 

Here  the  landlord,  a  little  fat  oily  fellow,  came  up  with  a  fresh 
bottle  of  Lacryma.  He  hoped  their  Excellencies  were  pleased. 
He  was  most  touched — touched  to  the  heart  that  they  liked  the 
macaroni.  Were  their  Excellencies  going  to  Vesuvius  ;  there 
was  a  slight  eruption  ;  they  could  not  see  it  where  they  were, 
but  it  was  pretty,  and  would  be  prettier  still  after  sunset. 

“A  capital  idea,”  cried  Merton.  “  What  say  you,  Glyndon  ?” 

“  I  have  not  yet  seen  an  eruption  ;  I  should  like  it  much.” 

“  But  is  there  no  danger  ?  ”  said  the  prudent  Merton. 

“  Oh,  not  at  all ;  the  mountain  is  very  civil  at  present.  It  only 
plays  a  little,  just  to  amuse  their  Excellencies  the  English.” 

“  Well,  order  the  horses,  and  bring  the  bill  ;  we  will  go  before 
it  is  dark.  Clarence,  my  friend — Nunc  est  bibendum  ;  but  take 
care  of  the  pede  libero,  which  won’t  do  for  walking  on  lava  !  ” 

The  bottle  was  finished,  the  bill  paid,  the  gentlemen  mounted, 
the  landlord  bowed,  and  they  bent  their  way  in  the  cool  of  the 
delightful  evening  towards  Resina. 

The  wine  animated  Glyndon,  whose  unequal  spirits  were,  at 
times,  high  and  brilliant  as  those  of  a  school-boy  released  ;  and 
the  laughter  of  the  northern  tourists  sounded  oft  and  merrily 
along  the  melancholy  domains  of  buried  cities. 

Hesperus  had  lighted  his  lamp  amidst  the  rosy  skies  as  they 
arrived  at  Resina.  Here  they  quitted  their  horses,  and  took 
mules  and  a  guide.  As  the  sky  grew  darker  and  more  dark,  the 
Mountain  Fire  burned  with  an  intense  lustre.  In  various  streaks 
and  streamlets,  the  fountain  of  flame  rolled  down  the  dark 
summit,  then  undiminished  by  the  eruption  of  1822,  and  the 
Englishmen  began  to  feel  increase  upon  them  as  they 
ascended,  that  sensation  of  solemnity  and  awe  which  makes  the 
very  atmosphere  that  surrounds  the  giant  of  the  Plains  of  the 
Antique  Hades. 
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It  was  night,  when,  leaving  the  mules,  they  ascended  on  foot, 
accompanied  by  their  guide  and  a  peasant,  who  bore  a  rude 
torch.  The  guide  was  a  conversable,  garrulous  fellow,  like  most 
of  his  country  and  his  calling  ;  and  Merton,  whose  chief  character¬ 
istics  were  a  sociable  temper  and  a  hardy  common  sense,  loved  to 
amuse  or  to  instruct  himself  on  every  incidental  occasion. 

“  Ah,  Excellency,”  said  the  guide,  “  your  countrymen  have  a 
strong  passion  for  the  volcano.  Long  life  to  them  ;  they  bring 
us  plenty  of  money.  If  our  fortunes  depended  on  the  Neapolitans, 
we  should  starve.” 

“  True,  they  have  no  curiosity,”  said  Merton.  “  Do  you  re¬ 
member,  Glyndon,  the  contempt  with  which  that  old  Count  said 
to  us,  ‘  You  will  go  to  Vesuvius,  I  suppose  ;  I  have  never  been  : 
why  should  I  go  ?  You  have  cold,  you  have  hunger,  you  have 
fatigue,  you  have  danger,  and  all  for  nothing  but  to  seb  fire,  which 
just  looks  as  well  in  a  brazier  as  a  mountain.’  Ha  !  ha  !  the  old 
fellow  was  right.” 

“  But,  Excellency,”  said  the  guide,  “  that  is  not  all :  some 
cavaliers  think  to  ascend  the  mountain  without  our  help.  I  am 
sure  they  deserve  to  tumble  into  the  crater.” 

“  They  must  be  bold  fellows  to  go  alone ;  you  don’t  often  find 
such.” 

“  Sometimes  among  the  French,  signor.  But  the  other  night 
— I  never  was  so  frightened.  I  had  been  with  an  English  party ; 
and  a  lady  had  left  a  pocket-book  on  the  mountain,  where  she  had 
been  sketching.  She  offered  me  a  handsome  sum  to  return  for 
it,  and  bring  it  to  her  at  Naples.  So  I  went  in  the  evening, —  I 
found  it  sure  enough,  and  was  about  to  return,  when  I  saw  a  figure 
that  seemed  to  emerge  from  the  crater  itself.  The  air  was  so 
pestiferous,  that  I  could  not  have  conceived  a  human  creature 
could  breathe  it  and  live.  I  was  so  astounded  that  I  stood  as 
still  as  a  stone,  till  the  figure  came  over  the  hot  ashes,  and  stood 
before  me  face  to  face.  Sancta  Maria,  what  a  head  !  ” 

“  What,  hideous  !  ” 

“  No,  so  beautiful,  but  so  terrible.  It  had  nothing  human  in 
its  aspect.” 

“  And  what  said  the  Salamander  ?  ” 

“Nothing!  It  did  not  even  seem  to  perceive  me,  though  I 
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was  as  near  as  I  am  to  you ;  but  its  eyes  seemed  prying  into  the 
air.  It  passed  by  me  quickly,  and,  walking  across  a  stream  of 
burning  lava,  soon  vanished  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain. 

I  was  curious  and  foolhardy,  and  resolved  to  see  if  I  could  bear 
the  atmosphere  which  this  visitor  had  left ;  but,  though  I  did  not 
advance  within  thirty  yards  of  the  spot  at  which  he  had  first 
appeared,  I  was  driven  back  by  a  vapour  that  well-nigh  stifled 
me.  Cospetto ,  I  have  spat  blood  ever  since.” 

“  It  must  be  Zicci,”  whispered  Glyndon. 

“  I  knew  you  would  say  so,”  returned  Merton,  laughing. 

The  little  party  had  now  arrived  nearly  at  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  ;  and  unspeakably  grand  was  the  spectacle  on  which 
they  gazed.  From  the  crater  arose  a  vapour,  intensely  dark, 
that  overspread  the  whole  background  of  the  heavens ;  in  the 
centre  whereof  rose  a  flame,  that  assumed  a  form  singularly 
beautiful.  It  might  have  been  compared  to  a  crest  of  gigantic 
feathers,  the  diadem  of  the  mountain,  high  arched,  and  drooping 
downward,  with  the  hues  delicately  shaded  off,  and  the  whole 
shifting  and  tremulous  as  the  plumage  on  a  warrior’s  helm.  The 
glare  of  the  flame  spread,  luminous  and  crimson,  over  the  dark 
and  rugged  ground  on  which  they  stood,  and  drew  an  innumer¬ 
able  variety  of  shadows  from  crag  and  hollow.  An  oppressive 
and  sulphureous  exhalation  served  to  increase  the  gloomy  and 
sublime  terror  of  the  place ;  but  on  turning  from  the  moun¬ 
tain,  and  towards  the  distant  and  unseen  ocean,  the  contrast  was 
wonderfully  great ;  the  heavens  serene  and  blue,  the  stars  still 
and  calm  as  the  eyes  of  Divine  Love.  It  was  as  if  the  realms  of 
the  opposing  principles  of  Evil  and  Good  were  brought  in  one 
view  before  the  gaze  of  man  !  Glyndon — the  enthusiast,  the 
poet,  the  artist,  the  dreamer — was  enchained  and  entranced  by 
emotions  vague  and  undefinable,  half  of  delight  and  half  of  pain. 
Leaning  on  the  shoulder  of  his  friend,  he  gazed  around  him,  and 
heard,  with  deepening  awe,  the  rumbling  of  the  earth  below,  the 
wheels  and  voices  of  the  Ministry  of  Nature  in  her  darkest  and 
most  inscrutable  recess.  Suddenly,  as  a  bomb  from  a  shell,  a 
huge  stone  was  flung  hundreds  of  yards  up  from  the  jaws  of  the 
crater,  and  falling  with  a  mighty  crash  upon  the  rock  below,  split 
into  ten  thousand  fragments,  which  bounded  down  the  sides  of 
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the  mountain,  sparkling  and  groaning  as  they  went.  One  of 
these,  the  largest  fragment,  struck  the  narrow  space  of  soil  between 
the  Englishman  and  the  guide,  not  three  feet  from  the  spot  where 
the  former  stood.  Merton  uttered  an  exclamation  of  terror,  and 
Glyndon  held  his  breath  and  shuddered. 

“  Diavolo,”  cried  the  guide.  “  Descend,  Excellencies,  descend  ; 
we  have  not  a  moment  to  lose  ;  follow  me  close.'’ 

So  saying,  the  guide  and  the  peasant  fled  with  as  much  swift¬ 
ness  as  they  were  able  to  bring  to  bear.  Merton,  ever  more 
prompt  and  ready  than  his  friend,  imitated  their  example ;  and 
Glyndon,  more  confused  than  alarmed,  followed  close.  But  they 
had  not  gone  many  yards,  before,  with  a  rushing  and  sudden 
blast,  came  from  the  crater  an  enormous  volume  of  vapour.  It 
pursued — it  overtook — it  overspread  them.  It  swept  the  light 
from  the  heavens.  All  was  abrupt  and  utter  darkness,  and 
through  the  gloom  was  heard  the  shout  of  the  guide,  already 
distant,  and  lost  in  an  instant  amidst  the  sound  of  the  rushing 
gust,  and  the  groans  of  the  earth  beneath.  Glyndon  paused.  He 
was  separated  from  his  friend — from  the  guide.  He  was  alone — 
with  the  Darkness  and  the  Terror.  The  vapour  rolled  sullenly 
away ;  the  form  of  the  plumed  fire  was  again  dimly  visible, 
and  its  struggling  and  perturbed  reflection  again  shed  a  glow  over 
the  horrors  of  the  path.  Glyndon  recovered  himself,  and  sped 
onward.  Below,  he  heard  the  voice  of  Merton  calling  on  him, 
though  he  no  longer  saw  his  form.  The  sound  served  as  a  guide. 
Dizzy  and  breathless,  he  bounded  forward  ;  when — hark !  a  sullen, 
slow,  rolling  sound  in  his  ear  !  He  halted — and  turned  back  to 
gaze.  The  fire  had  overflowed  its  course  ;  it  had  opened  itself 
a  channel  amidst  the  furrows  of  the  mountain.  The  stream 
pursued  him — fast — fast ;  and  the  hot  breath  of  the  chasing  and 
preternatural  foe  came  closer  and  closer  upon  his  cheek.  He 
turned  aside  :  he  climbed  desperately,  with  hands  and  feet,  upon 
a  crag,  that,  to  the  right,  broke  the  scathed  ar  d  blasted  level  of  the 
soil.  The  stream  rolled  beside  and  beneath  him,  and  then,  taking 
a  sudden  wind  round  the  spot  on  which  he  stood,  interposed 
its  liquid  fire,  a  broad  and  impassable  barrier,  between  his 
resting-place  and  escape.  There  he  stood,  cut  off  from  descent, 
and  with  no  alternative  but  to  retrace  his  steps  towards  the 
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crater,  and  thence  seek — without  guide  or  clue — some  other 
pathway. 

For  a  moment  his  courage  left  him  ;  he  cried  in  despair,  and 
in  that  overstrained  pitch  of  voice  which  is  never  heard  afar  off, 
to  the  guide — to  Merton — to  return — to  aid  him. 

No  answer  came— and  the  Englishman,  thus  abandoned  solely 
to  his  own  resources,  felt  his  spirit  and  energy  rise  against  the 
danger.  He  turned  back,  and  ventured  as  far  towards  the  crater 
as  the  noxious  exhalation  would  permit ;  then,  gazing  below, 
carefully  and  deliberately,  he  chalked  out  for  himself  a  path,  by 
which  he  trusted  to  shun  the  direction  the  fire-stream  had  taken, 
— and  trod  firmly  and  quickly  over  the  crumbling  and  heated 
strata. 

He  had  proceeded  about  fifty  yards,  when  he  halted  abruptly ; 
an  unspeakable  and  unaccountable  horror,  not  hitherto  felt 
amidst  all  his  peril,  came  over  him.  He  shook  in  every  limb ; 
his  muscles  refused  his  will  ;  he  felt,  as  it  were,  palsied  and  death- 
stricken.  The  horror,  I  say,  was  unaccountable,  for  the  path 
seemed  clear  and  safe.  The  fire,  above  and  behind,  burnt  out 
clear  and  far  ;  and  beyond,  the  stars  lent  him  their  cheering 
guidance.  No  obstacle  was  visible — no  danger  seemed  at  hand. 
As  thus,  spell-bound  and  panic-stricken,  he  stood  chained  to  the 
soil  —  his  breast  heaving ;  large  drops  rolling  down  his  brow  ; 
and  his  eyes  starting  wildly  from  their  sockets — he  saw  before 
him,  at  some  distance,  gradually  shaping  itself  more  and  more 
distinctly  to  his  gaze,  a  Colossal  Shadow — a  shadow  that  seemed 
partially  borrowed  from  the  human  shape,  but  immeasurably 
above  the  human  stature ;  vague,  dark,  almost  formless ;  and 
differing — he  could  not  tell  where,  or  why — not  only  from  the 
proportions,  but  also  from  the  limbs  and  outline  of  man. 

The  glare  of  the  volcano,  that  seemed  to  shrink  and  collapse 
from  this  gigantic  and  appalling  apparition,  nevertheless  threw 
its  light,  redly  and  steadily,  upon  another  shape  that  stood  beside, 
quiet,  and  motionless  ;  and  it  was,  perhaps,  the  contrast  of  these 
two  things — the  Being  and  the  Shadow — that  impressed  the  be¬ 
holder  with  the  difference  between  them  —  the  Man  and  the 
Superhuman.  It  was  but  for  a  moment,  nay,  for  the  tenth  part 
of  \  moment,  that  this  sight  was  permitted  to  the  wanderer.  A 
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second  eddy  of  sulphureous  vapours  from  the  volcano,  yet  more 
rapidly,  yet  more  densely  than  its  predecessor,  rolled  over  the 
mountain  ;  and  either  the  nature  of  the  exhalation,  or  the  excess 
of  his  own  dread,  was  such,  that  Glyndon,  after  one  wild  gasp 
for  breath,  fell  senseless  on  the  earth. 


CHAPTER  X. 

MERTON  and  the  Italians  arrived  in  safety  at  the  spot  where 
they  had  left  the  mules ;  and  not  till  they  had  recovered  their 
own  alarm  and  breath  did  they  think  of  Glyndon.  But  then,  as 
the  minutes  passed,  and  he  appeared  not,  Merton — whose  heart 
was  as  good,  at  least,  as  human  hearts  are  in  general — grew 
seriously  alarmed.  He  insisted  on  returning  to  search  for  his 
friend  ;  and  by  dint  of  prodigal  promises,  prevailed  at  last  on  the 
guide  to  accompany  him.  The  lower  part  of  the  mountain  lay 
calm  and  white  in  the  starlight ;  and  the  guide’s  practised  eye 
could  discern  all  objects  on  the  surface,  at  a  considerable  distance. 
They  had  not,  however,  gone  very  far,  before  they  perceived  two 
forms,  slowly  approaching  towards  them. 

As  they  came  near,  Merton  recognised  the  form  of  his  friend. 
“  Thank  Heaven,  he  is  safe,”  he  cried,  turning  to  the  guide. 

“  Holy  angels  befriend  us,”  said  the  Italian,  trembling.  “  Behold 
the  very  being  that  crossed  me  last  Sabbath  night.  It  is  he ! — 
but  his  face  is  human  now !  ” 

“  Signor  Inglese,”  said  the  voice  of  Zicci,  as  Glyndon,  pale, 
wan,  and  silent,  returned  passively  the  joyous  greeting  of  Merton. 
“  Signor  Inglese,  I  told  your  friend  we  should  meet  to-night ;  you 
see,  you  have  not  foiled  my  prediction.” 

“  But  how — but  where  ?  ”  stammered  Merton,  in  great  confusion 
and  surprise. 

“  I  found  your  friend  stretched  on  the  ground,  overpowered  by 
the  mephitic  exhalation  of  the  crater.  I  bore  him  to  a  purer 
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atmosphere ;  and,  as  I  know  the  mountain  well,  I  have  conducted 
him  safely  to  you.  This  is  all  our  history.  You  see,  sir,  that 
were  it  not  for  that  prophecy  which  you  desired  to  frustrate,  your 
friend  would,  ere  this  time,  have  been  a  corpse  ;  one  minute  more, 
and  the  vapour  had  done  its  work.  Adieu ;  good  night,  and 
pleasant  dreams.” 

“  But,  my  preserver,  you  will  not  leave  us,”  said  Glyndon, 
anxiously,  and  speaking  for  the  first  time.  “  Will  you  not  return 
with  us  ?  ” 

Zicci  paused,  and  drew  Glyndon  aside.  “Young  man,”  said 
he,  gravely,  “  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  again  meet  to-night. 
It  is  necessary  that  you  should,  ere  the  first  hour  of  morning, 
decide  on  your  fate.  Will  you  marry  Isabel  di  Pisani — or  lose 
her  for  ever  ?  Consult  not  your  friend  ;  he  is  sensible  and  wise, 
but  not  now  is  his  wisdom  needed.  There  are  times  in  life  when, 
from  the  imagination,  and  not  the  reason,  should  wisdom  come — 
this  for  you  is  one  of  them.  I  ask  not  your  answer  now.  Collect 
your  thoughts — recover  your  jaded  and  scattered  spirits.  It 
wants  two  hours  of  midnight —  at  midnight  I  will  be  with 
you !  ” 

“  Incomprehensible  being,”  replied  the  Englishman,  “  I  would 
leave  the  life  you  have  preserved  in  your  own  hands.  But  since 
I  have  known  you  my  whole  nature  has  changed.  A  fiercer 
desire  than  that  of  love  burns  in  my  veins — the  desire  not  to 
resemble  but  to  surpass  my  kind — the  desire  to  penetrate  and  to 
share  the  secret  of  your  own  existence — the  desire  of  a  preter¬ 
natural  knowledge  and  unearthly  power.  Instruct  me — school 
me — make  me  thine ;  and  I  surrender  to  thee  at  once,  and 
without  a  murmur,  the  woman,  that,  till  I  saw  thee,  I  would  have 
defied  a  world  to  obtain.” 

“  I  ask  not  the  sacrifice,  Glyndon,”  replied  Zicci  coldly,  yet 
mildly: — “yet,  shall  I  own  it  to  thee! — I  am  touched  by  the 
devotion  I  have  inspired.  I  sicken  for  human  companionship, 
sympathy,  and  friendship  ;  yet,  I  dread  to  share  them, — for  bold 
must  be  the  man  who  can  partake  my  existence,  and  enjoy  my 
confidence.  Once  more  I  say  to  thee,  in  compassion  and  in 
warning,  the  choice  of  life  is  in  thy  hands — to-morrow  it  will  be 
too  late.  On  the  one  hand,  Isabel,  a  tranquil  home,  a  happy 
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and  serene  life on  the  other  hand,  all  is  darkness — darkness, 
that  even  this  eye  cannot  penetrate.” 

“  But  thou  hast  told  me,  that  if  I  wed  Isabel,  I  must  be 
contented  to  be  obscure ;  and  if  I  refuse,  that  knowledge  and 
power  may  be  mine.” 

“Vain  man!  knowledge  and  power  are  not  happiness.” 

“  But  they  are  better  than  happiness.  Say — if  I  marry  Isabel, 
wilt  thou  be  my  master  —  my  guide? — say  this  —  and  I  am 
resolved.” 

“  Never !  It  is  only  the  lonely  at  heart — the  restless — the 
desperate — that  may  be  my  pupils.” 

“  Then  I  reno'unce  her  ! — I  renounce  love — I  renounce  happi¬ 
ness.  Welcome  solitude — welcome  despair — if  they  are  the 
entrances  to  thy  dark  and  sublime  secret.” 

“  I  will  not  take  thy  answer  now ; — at  midnight  thou  shalt  give 
it  in  one  word — ay  or  no !  Farewell  till  then.” 

The  mystic  waved  his  hand  ;  and  descending  rapidly — was 
Seen  no  more. 

Glyndon  rejoined  his  impatient  and  wondering  friend  ;  but 
Merton,  gazing  on  his  face,  saw  that  a  great  change  had  passed 
there.  The  flexile  and  dubious  expression  of  youth  was  for  ever 
gone.  The  features  were  locked,  rigid,  and  stern  ;  and  so  faded 
was  the  natural  bloom,  that  an  hour  seemed  to  have  done  the 
work  of  years. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

ON  returning  from  Vesuvius  or  Pompeii,  you  enter  Naples, 
through  its  most  animated,  its  most  Neapolitan  quarter — through 
that  quarter  in  which  Modern  life  most  closely  resembles  the 
Antient ;  and  in  which,  when,  on  a  fair  day,  the  thoroughfare 
swarms  alike  with  Indolence  and  Trade,  you  are  impressed  at 
once  with  the  recollection  of  that  restless,  lively  race,  from  which 
the  population  of  Naples  derives  its  origin  :  so  that  in  one  day 
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you  may  see  at  Pompeii  the  habitations  of  a  remote  age ;  and  on 
the  Mole  at  Naples,  you  may  imagine  you  behold  the  very  beings 
with  which  those  habitations  had  been  peopled.  The  language 
of  words  is  dead,  but  the  language  of  gestures  remains  little 
impaired.  A  fisherman,  a  peasant,  of  Naples,  will  explain  to  you 
the  motions,  the  attitudes,  the  gestures  of  the  figures  painted  on 
the  antique  vases,  better  than  the  most  learned  antiquary  of 
Gottingen  or  Leipsic. 

But  now,  as  the  Englishmen  rode  slowly  through  the  deserted 
streets,  lighted  but  by  the  lamps  of  heaven,  all  the  gaiety  of  the 
day  was  hushed  and  breathless.  Here  and  there,  stretched  under 
a  portico  or  a  dingy  booth,  were  sleeping  groups  of  houseless 
Lazzaroni,  a  tribe  now  happily  merging  this  indolent  individuality 
amidst  an  energetic  and  active  population. 

The  Englishmen  rode  on  in  silence ;  for  Glyndon  neither 
appeared  to  heed  or  hear  the  questions  and  comments  of  Merton 
and  Merton  himself  was  almost  as  weary  as  the  jaded  animal  he 
bestrode. 

Suddenly  the  silence  of  earth  and  ocean  was  broken  by  the 
sound  of  a  distant  clock,  that  proclaimed  the  last  hour  of  night 
Glyndon  started  from  his  reverie,  and  looked  anxiously  around. 
As  the  final  stroke  died,  the  noise  of  hoofs  rung  on  the  broad 
stones  of  the  pavement,  and  from  a  narrow  street  to  the  right 
emerged  the  form  of  a  solitary  horseman.  He  neared  the  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  and  Glyndon  recognised  the  features  and  mien  of  Zicci 

“  What !  do  we  meet  again,  signor  ?  ”  said  Merton,  in  a  vexed 
but  drowsy  tone. 

“Your  friend  and  I  have  business  together,”  replied  Zicci,  as 
he  wheeled  his  powerful  and  fiery  steed  to  the  side  of  Glyndon : 
“  but  it  will  be  soon  transacted.  Perhaps  you,  sir,  will  ride  on  to 
your  hotel.” 

“  Alone  ?  ” 

“  There  is  no  danger,”  returned  Zicci,  with  a  slight  expression 
of  disdain  in  his  voice. 

“  None  to  me,  but  to  Glyndon  ?  ” 

“  Danger  from  me.  Ah — perhaps  you  are  right.” 

“  Go  on,  my  dear  Merton,”  said  Glyndon,  “  I  will  join  you 
before  you  reach  the  hotel.” 
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Merton  nodded,  whistled,  and  pushed  his  horse  into  a  kind  of 
amble. 

“  Now  your  answer — quick.” 

“  I  have  decided : — the  iove  of  Isabel  has  vanished  from  my 
heart.  The  pursuit  is  over.” 

“  You  have  decided  ?  ” 

“  I  have.” 

“Adieu  !  join  your  friend.” 

Zicci  gave  the  rein  to  his  horse ;  it  sprang  forward  with  a 
bound  ;  the  sparks  flew  from  its  hoofs,  and  horse  and  rider 
disappeared  amidst  the  shadows  of  the  street  whence  they  had 
emerged. 

Merton  was  surprised  to  see  his  friend  by  his  side,  a  minute 
after  they  had  parted. 

“  What  business  can  you  have  with  Zicci  ?  Will  you  not 
confide  in  me  ?  ” 

“  Merton,  do  not  ask  me  to-night ;  I  am  in  a  dream.” 

“  I  do  not  wonder  at  it,  for  even  I  am  in  a  sleep.  Let  us 
push  on.” 

In  the  retirement  of  his  chamber,  Glyndon  sought  to  re-collect 
his  thoughts.  He  sat  down  on  the  foot  of  his  bed,  and  pressed 
his  hands  tightly  to  his  throbbing  temples.  The  events  of  the 
last  few  hours — the  apparition  of  the  gigantic  and  shadowy 
Companion  of  the  Mystic  amidst  the  fires  and  clouds  of  Vesuvius 
— the  strange  encounter  with  Zicci  himself,  on  a  spot  in  which  he 
could  never  have  calculated  on  finding  Glyndon,  filled  his  mind 
with  emotions,  in  which  terror  and  awe  the  least  prevailed.  A 
fire,  the  train  of  which  had  long  been  laid,  was  lighted  at  his 
heart — the  asbestos  fire  that  once  lit,  is  never  to  be  quenched. 
All  his  early  aspiration — his  young  ambition — his  longings  for 
the  laurel,  were  mingled  in  one  passionate  yearning  to  overpass 
the  bounds  of  the  common  knowledge  of  man,  and  reach  that 
solemn  spot,  between  two  worlds,  on  which  the  mysterious 
stranger  appeared  to  have  fixed  his  home. 

Far  from  recalling  with  renewed  affright  the  remembrance  of 
the  apparition  that  had  so  appalled  him,  the  recollection  only 
served  to  kindle  and  concentrate  his  curiosity  into  a  burning 
focus.  He  had  said  aright — love  had  vanished  from  his  heart ; 
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there  was  no  longer  a  serene  space  amidst  its  disordered  elements 
for  human  affection  to  move  and  breathe.  The  enthusiast  was 
rapt  from  this  earth  ;  and  he  would  have  surrendered  all  that 
beauty  ever  promised,  that  mortal  hope  ever  whispered,  for  one 
hour  with  Zicci  beyond  the  portals  of  the  visible  world. 

He  rose,  oppressed  and  fevered  with  the  new  thoughts  that 
raged  within  him,  and  threw  open  his  casement  for  air.  The 
ocean  lay  suffused  in  the  starry  light,  and  the  stillness  of  the 
heavens  never  more  eloquently  preached  the  morality  of  repose 
to  the  madness  of  earthly  passions.  But  such  was  Glyndon's 
mood,  that  their  very  hush  only  served  to  deepen  the  wild  desires 
that  preyed  upon  his  soul.  And  the  solemn  stars,  that  are 
mysteries  in  themselves,  seemed  by  a  kindred  sympathy  to 
agitate  the  wings  of  the  spirit  no  longer  contented  with  its  cage. 
As  he  gazed,  a  star  shot  from  its  brethren — and  vanished  from 
1  he  depth  of  space ! 


CHAPTER  XII. 

The  sleep  of  Glyndon,  that  night,  was  unusually  profound  ; 
and  the  sun  streamed  full  upon  his  eyes  as  he  opened  them  to 
the  day.  He  rose  refreshed,  and  with  a  strange  sentiment  of 
calmness,  that  seemed  more  the  result  of  resolution  than  exhaus¬ 
tion.  The  incidents  and  emotions  of  the  past  night  had  settled 
into  distinct  and  clear  impressions.  He  thought  of  them  but 
slightly,— he  thought  rather  of  the  future.  He  was  as  one  of  the 
Initiated  in  the  old  Egyptian  Mysteries,  who  have  crossed  the 
Gate  only  to  look  more  ardently  for  the  Penetralia. 

He  dressed  himself,  and  was  relieved  to  find  that  Merton  had 
joined  a  party  of  his  countrymen  on  an  excursion  to  Ischia.  He 
spent  the  heat  of  noon  in, thoughtful  solitude,  and  gradually  the 
image  of  Isabel  returned  to  his  heart  It  was  a  holy — for  it  tvas 
a  human — image :  he  had  resigned  her,  and  he  repented.  The 
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light  of  day  served,  if  not  to  dissipate,  at  least  to  sober,  the  tur¬ 
bulence  and  fervour  of  the  preceding  night.  But  was  it  indeed 
too  late  to  retract  his  resolve  ?  Too  late  !  terrible  words !  Of 
what  do  we  not  repent,  when  the  Ghost  of  the  Deed  returns  to  us 
to  say — “  Thou  hast  no  recall  ?  ” 

He  started  impatiently  from  his  seat,  seized  his  hat  and  sword, 
and  strode  with  rapid  steps  to  the  humble  abode  of  the  actress. 

The  distance  was  considerable,  and  the  air  oppressive.  Glyn- 
don  arrived  at  the  door  breathless  and  heated.  He  knocked,  no 
answer  came :  he  lifted  the  latch  and  entered.  No  sound,  no 
sight  of  life,  met  his  ear  and  eye.  In  the  front  chamber,  on  a 
table,  lay  the  guitar  of  the  actress  and  some  manuscript  parts  in 
plays.  He  paused,  and  summoning  courage,  tapped  at  the  door 
which  seemed  to  lead  into  the  inner  apartment.  The  door  was 
ajar;  and,  hearing  no  sound  within,  he  pushed  it  open.  It  was 
the  sleeping  chamber  of  the  young  actress — that  holiest  ground 
to  a  lover ;  and  well  did  the  place  become  the  presiding  deity ; 
none  of  the  tawdry  finery  of  the  Profession  was  visible  on  the  one 
hand,  none  of  the  slovenly  disorder  common  to  the  humbler 
classes  of  the  South  on  the  other.  All  was  pure  and  simple ; 
even  the  ornaments  were  those  of  an  innocent  refinement : — a 
few  books,  placed  carefully  on  shelves,  a  few  half-faded  flowers  in 
an  earthen  vase,  which  was  modelled  and  painted  in  the  Etruscan 
fashion.  The  sunlight  streamed  over  the  snowy  draperies  of  the 
bed,  and  a  few  articles  of  clothing,  neatly  folded,  on  the  chair 
beside  it.  Isabel  was  not  there ;  and  Glyndon,  as  he  gazed 
around,  observed  that  the  casement  which  opened  to  the  ground 
was  wrenched  and  broken,  and  several  fragments  of  the  shattered 
glass  lay  below.  The  light  flashed  at  once  upon  Glyndon’s  mind 
— the  ravisher  had  borne  away  his  prize.  The  ominous  words  of 
Zicci  were  fulfilled  :  it  was  too  late  !  Wretch  that  he  was  !  per¬ 
haps  he  might  have  saved  her.  But  the  nurse, — was  she  gone 
also  ?  He  made  the  house  resound  with  the  name  of  Gionetta, 
but  there  was  not  even  an  echo  to  reply.  He  resolved  to  repair 
at  once  to  the  abode  of  Zicci.  On  arriving  at  the  palace  of  the 
Corsican,  he  was  informed  that  the  signor  was  gone  to  the  ban¬ 
quet  of  the  Prince  di  - - ,  and  would  not  return  until  late.  He 

turned  in  dismay  from  the  door,  and  perceived  the  heavy  carriage 
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of  the  Count  Cetoxa  rolling  along  the  narrow  street.  Cetoxa 
recognised  him  and  stopped  the  carriage. 

“  Ah !  my  dear  Signor  Glyndon,”  said  he,  leaning  out  of  the 
window,  “  and  how  goes  your  health  ?  You  heard  the  news  ?  ” 

“  What  news  ?  ”  asked  Glyndon,  mechanically. 

“  Why  the  beautiful  actress — the  wonder  of  Naples  !  I  always 
thought  she  would  have  good  luck.” 

“  Well,  well,  what  of  her  ?  ” 

“The  Prince  di  -  has  taken  a  prodigious  fancy  to  her, 

and  has  carried  her  to  his  own  palace.  The  Court  is  a  little 
scandalised.” 

“  The  villain  !  by  force  ?  ” 

“  Force  !  Ha  !  ha  !  my  dear  signor,  what  need  of  force  to  per¬ 
suade  an  actress  to  accept  the  splendid  protection  of  one  of  the 
wealthiest  noblemen  in  Italy  ?  Oh,  no !  you  may  be  sure  she 
went  willingly  enough.  I  only  just  heard  the  news  :  the  prince 
himself  proclaimed  his  triumph  this  morning,  and  the  accom¬ 
modating  Mascari  has  been  permitted  to  circulate  it.  I  hope  the 
connection  will  not  last  long,  or  we  shall  lose  our  best  singer — 
%ddio.” 

Glyndon  stood  mute  and  motionless.  He  knew  not  what  to 
think — to  believe — or  how  to  act.  Even  Merton  was  not  at  hand 
to  advise  him.  His  conscience  smote  him  bitterly ;  and  half  in 
despair,  half  in  the  courageous  wrath  of  jealousy,  he  resolved  to 
repair  to  the  palace  of  the  prince  himself,  and  demand  his  captive 
in  the  face  of  his  assembled  guests. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

We  must  go  back  to  the  preceding  night.  The  actress  and  her 
nurse  had  returned  from  the  theatre  ;  and  Isabel,  fatigued  and 
exhausted,  had  thrown  herself  on  a  sofa,  while  Gionetta  busied 
herself  with  the  long  tresses  which,  released  from  the  fillet  that 
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bound  them,  half  concealed  the  form  of  the  actress,  like  a  veil  of 
threads  of  gold  ;  and  while  she  smoothed  the  luxuriant  locks,  the 
old  nurse  ran  gossiping  on  about  the  little  events  of  the  night, — 
the  scandal  and  politics  of  the  scenes,  and  the  tire-room. 

The  clock  sounded  the  hour  of  midnight — and  still  Isabel  de¬ 
tained  the  nurse ;  for  a  vague  and  foreboding  fear,  she  could  not 
account  for,  made  her  seek  to  protract  the  time  of  solitude  and 
rest. 

At  length  Gionetta’s  voice  was  swallowed  up  in  successive 
yawns.  She  took  her  lamp,  and  departed  to  her  own  room, 
which  was  placed  in  the  upper  story  of  the  house.  Isabel  was 
alone.  The  half  hour  after  midnight  sounded  dull  and  distant : — 
all  was  still — and  she  was  about  to  enter  her  sleeping-room,  when 
she  heard  the  hoofs  of  a  horse  at  full  speed  : — the  sound  ceased  ; 
— there  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  Her  heart  beat  violently ;  but 
fear  gave  way  to  another  sentiment  when  she  heard  a  voice,  too 
well  known,  calling  on  her  name.  She  went  to  the  door. 

“  Open,  Isabel — it  is  Zicci,”  said  the  voice  again, 

And  why  did  the  actress  feel  fear  no  more,  and  .why  did  that 
virgin  hand  unbar  the  door  to  admit,  without  a  scruple  or  a 
doubt,  at  that  late  hour,  the  visit  of  the  fairest  cavalier  of  Naples  ? 
I  know  not ; — but  Zicci  had  become  her  destiny,  and  she  obeyed 
the  voice  of  her  preserver  as  if  it  were  the  command  of  Fate. 

Zicci  entered  with  a  light  and  hasty  step.  His  horseman’s 
cloak  fitted  tightly  to  his  noble  form ;  and  the  raven  plumes  of 
his  broad  hat  threw  a  gloomy  shade  over  his  commanding 
features. 

The  girl  followed  him  into  the  room,  trembling  and  blushing 
deeply, — and  stood  before  him  with  the  lamp  she  held,  shining 
upward  on  her  cheek,  and  the  long  hair  that  fell  like  a  shower  of 
light  over  the  bare  shoulders  and  heaving  bust. 

“  Isabel,”  said  Zicci,  in  a  voice  that  spoke  deep  emotion,  “  I  am 
by  thy  side  once  more  to  save  thee.  Not  a  moment  is  to  be  lost. 

Thou  must  fly  with  me,  or  remain  the  victim  of  the  Prince  di - . 

I  would  have  made  the  charge  I  now  undertake  another’s  : — thou 
knowest  I  would — thou  knowest  it : — but  he  is  not  worthy  of  thee 
— the  cold  Englishman  !  I  throw  myself  at  thy  feet :  have  trust 
in  me — and  fly.”- 
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He  grasped  her  hand  passionately  as  he  dropped  on  his  knee, 
and  looked  up  into  her  face  with  his  bright,  beseeching  eyes. 

“  Fly  with  thee  !  ”  said  Isabel,  tenderly. 

“  Thou  knowest  the  penalty  : — name — fame — honour — all  will 
be  sacrificed  if  thou  dost  not.” 

“  Then — then,”  said  the  wild  girl,  falteringly,  and  turning  aside 
her  face,  “  then  I  am  not  indifferent  to  thee.  Thou  wouldest  not 
give  me  to  another : — thou  lovest  me  ?  ” 

Zicci  was  silent — but  his  breast  heaved — his  cheeks  flushed — 
his  eyes  darted  dark  but  impassioned  fire. 

“Speak!”  exclaimed  Isabel,  in  jealous  suspicion  of  his  silence. 
“  Speak,  if  thou  lovest  me.” 

“  I  dare  not  tell  thee  so  : — I  will  not  yet  say  I  love  thee.” 

“  Then  what  matter  my  fate  ?  ”  said  Isabel,  turning  pale  and 
shrinking  from  his  side  : — “  leave  me  ; — I  fear  no  danger.  My  life, 
and  therefore  my  honour,  is  in  mine  own  hands.” 

“  Be  not  so  mad,”  said  Zicci.  “  Hark  !  do  you  hear  the  neigh 
of  my  steed  ?  it  is  an  alarm  that  warns  us  of  the  approaching 
peril : — haste,  or  you  are  lost.” 

“  Why  do  you  care  for  me  ?  ”  said  the  girl,  bitterly.  “  Thou 
hast  read  my  heart :  thou  knowest  that  I  would  fly  with  thee  to 
the  end  of  the  world,  if  I  were  but  sure  of  thy  love ; — that  all 
sacrifice  of  womanhood’s  repute  were  sweet  to  me,  if  regarded  as 
the  proof  and  seal  of -affection.  But  to  be  bound  beneath  the 
weight  of  a  cold  obligatiom^To  be  the  beggar  on  the  eyes  of  In¬ 
difference — to  throw  myself  on  one  who  loves  me  not — that  were 
indeed  the  vilest  sin  of  my  sex.  Ah  !  Zicci,  rather  let  me  die.” 

She  had  thrown  back  her  clustering  hair  from  her  face  as  si!e 
spoke,  and  as  she  now  stood  with  her  arms  drooping  mournfully, 
and  her  hands  clasped  together  with  the  proud  bitterness  of  her 
wayward  spirit,  giving  new  zest  and  charm  to  her  singular  beauty, 
it  was  impossible  to  conceive  a  sight  more  irresistible  to  the 
senses  and  the  heart. 

Tempt  me  not  to  thine  own  danger — perhaps  destruction,” 
exclaimed  Zicci^  in  faltering  accents.  “  Thou  canst  not  dream  of 
what  thou  wouldest  demand — come  ;  ”  and,  advancing,  he  wound 
his  arm  round  her  waist, — “  come,  Isabel ;  believe  at  least  in  my 
friendship — my  protection ” 
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“And  not  thy  love”  said  the  Italian,  turning  on  him  her 
hurried  and  reproachful  eyes.  Those  eyes  met  his,  and  he  could 
not  withdraw  from  the  charm  of  their  gaze.  He  felt  her  heart 
throbbing  beneath  his  own — her  breath  came  warm  upon  his 
cheek.  He  trembled — he! — the  lofty — the  mysterious  Zicci — 
who  seemed  to  stand  aloof  from  his  race.  With  a  deep  and 
burning  sigh,  he  murmured,  “  Isabel,  I  love  thee  !  ” 

That  beautiful  face,  bathed  in  blushes,  drooped  upon  his 
bosom  ;  and,  as  he  bent  down,  his  lips  sought  the  rosy  mouth  : — 
a  long  and  burning  kiss — danger — life — the  world  was  forgotten  ! 
Suddenly  Zicci  tore  himself  from  her. 

"  Oh,  what  have  I  said  ? — It  is  gone — my  power  to  preserve 
thee — to  guard  thee — to  foresee  the  storm  in  thy  skies— is  gone 
for  ever.  No  matter!  Haste — haste;  and  may  love  supply  the 
loss  of  prophecy  and  power  !  ” 

Isabel  hesitated  no  more.  She  threw  her  mantle  over  her 
shoulders,  and  gathered  up  her  dishevelled  hair a  moment — 
and  she  was  prepared — when  a  sudden  crash  was  heard  in  the 
inner  room.  * 

“Too  late! — fool  that  I  was — too  late!”  cried  Zicci,  in  a  sharp 
tone  of  agony,  as  he  hurried  to  the  outer  door.  He  opened  it, 
only  to  be  borne  back  by  the  press  of  armed  men  :  behind — 
before — escape  was  cut  off!  The  room  literally  swarmed  with 
the  followers  of  the  ravisher,  masked — mailed — armed  to  the 
teeth. 

Isabel  was  already  in  the  grasp  of  two  of  the  myrmidons :  her 
shriek  smote  the  ear  of  Zicci.  He  sprang  forward,  and  Isabel 
heard  his  wild  cry  in  a  foreign  tongue  ! — the  gleam,  the  clash  of 
swords.  She  lost  her  senses  ;  and  when  she  recovered,  she  found 
herself  gagged,  and  in  a  carriage  that  was  driven  rapidly,  by  the 
side  of  a  masked  and  motionless  figure.  The  carriage  stopped  at 
the  portals  of  a  gloomy  mansion.  The  gates  opened  noiselessly  : 
— a  broad  flight  of  steps,  brilliantly  illumined,  was  before  her : — 
she  was  in  the  palace  of  the  Prince  di  — 
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The  young  actress  was  led  to,  and  left  alone  in,  a  chamber 
adorned  with  all  the  luxurious  and  half-Eastern  taste  that,  at  one 
time,  characterised  the  palaces  of  the  great  seigneurs  of  Italy. 
Her  first  thought  was  for  Zicci :  was  he  yet  living — had  he 
escaped  unscathed  the  blades  of  the  foe  ?  her  new  treasure — the 
new  light  of  her  life — her  lord,  at  last  her  lover. 

She  had  short  time  for  reflection.  She  heard  steps  approach¬ 
ing  the  chamber :  she  drew  back.  She  placed  her  hand  on  the 
dagger  that  at  all  hours  she  wore  concealed  in  her  bosom. 
Living,  or  dead,  she  would  be  faithful  still  to  Zicci !  There  was 
a  new  motive  to  the  preservation  of  honour.  The  door  opened, 
and  the  Prince  entered  in  a  dress  that  sparkled  with  jewels. 

“  Fair  and  cruel  one,”  said  he,  advancing,  with  a  half-sneer 
upon  his  lip,  “  thou  wilt  not  too  harshly  blame  the  violence  of 
love.”  He  attempted  to  take  her  hand  as  he  spoke. 

“  Nay,”  said  he,  as  she  recoiled,  “  reflect  that  thou  art  now  in 
the  power  of  one  that  never  faltered  in  the  pursuit  of  an  object 
less  dear  to  him  than  thou  art.  Thy  lover,  presumptuous  though 
he  be,  is  not  by  to  save  thee.  Mine  thou  art,  but  instead  of  thy 
master,  suffer  me  to  be  thy  slave.” 

“  My  lord,”  said  Isabel,  with  a  stern  gravity  which  perhaps  the 
Stage  had  conspired  with  Nature  to  bestow  upon  her,  “your 
boast  is  in  vain : — Your  power !  I  am  not  in  your  power.  Life 
and  death  are  in  my  own  hands.  I  will  not  defy — but  I  do  not 
fear  you.  I  feel — and  in  some  feelings,”  added  Isabel,  with  a 
solemnity  almost  thrilling,  “  there  is  all  the  strength  and  all  the 
divinity  of  knowledge — I  feel  that  I  am  safe  even  here :  but  you 

— you  Prince  di - ,  have  brought  danger  to  your  home  and 

h  ’arth  !  ” 

The  Neapolitan  seemed  startled  by  an  earnestness  and  a  bold¬ 
ness  he  was  but  little  prepared  for.  He  was  not,  however,  a  man 
easily  intimidated  or  deterred  from  any  purpose  he  had  formed 
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and  approaching  Isabel,  he  was  about  to  reply  with  much 
warmth,  real  or  affected,  when  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door  of 
the  chamber.  The  sound  was  repeated,  and  the  Prince,  chafed  at 
the  interruption,  opened  the  door,  and  demanded,  impatiently, 
who  had  ventured  to  disobey  his  orders,  and  invade  his  leisure. 
Mascari  presented  himself,  pale  and  agitated  :  “  My  lord,”  said 
he,  in  a  whisper,  *'  pardon  me ;  but  a  stranger  is  below,  who  in¬ 
sists  on  seeing  you  ;  and  from  some  words  he  let  fall,  I  judged  it 
advisable  even  to  infringe  your  commands.” 

“  A  stranger — and  at  this  hour !  What  business  can  he  pre¬ 
tend  ?  Why  was  he  even  admitted  ?  ” 

“  He  asserts  that  your  life  is  in  imminent  danger.  The  source 
whence  it  proceeds  he  will  relate  to  your  Excellency  alone.” 

The  Prince  frowned  ;  but  his  colour  changed.  He  mused  a 
moment,  and  then,  re-entering  the  chamber,  and  advancing  to-* 
wards  Isabel,  he  said, — 

“  Believe  me,  fair  creature,  I  have  no  wish  to  take  advantage  of 
my  power.  I  would  fain  trust  alone  to  the  gentler  authorities  of 
affection.  Hold  yourself  queen  within  these  walls  more  abso¬ 
lutely  than  you  have  ever  enacted  that  part  on  the  stage.  To¬ 
night — farewell !  May  your  sleep  be  calm,  and  your  dreams 
propitious  to  my  hopes  !  ” 

With  these  words  he  retired,  and  in  a  few  moments  Isabel  was 
surrounded  by  officious  attendants,  whom  she  at  length,  with 
some  difficulty,  dismissed  ;  and  refusing  to  retire  to  rest,  she 
spent  the  night  in  examining  the  chamber,  which  she  found  was 
secured,  and  in  thoughts  of  Zicci,  in  whose  power  she  felt  an 
almost  preternatural  confidence. 

Meanwhile,  the  Prince  descended  the  stairs,  and  sought  the 
room  into  which  the  stranger  had  been  shown. 

He  found  him  wrapped  from  head  to  foot  in  a  long  robe — half 
gown,  half  mantle — such  as  was  sometimes  worn  by  ecclesiastics. 
The  face  of  this  stranger  was  remarkable :  so  sunburnt  and 
swarthy  were  his  hues,  that  he  must,  apparently,  have  derived  his 
origin  amongst  the  races  of  the  farthest  East.  Plis  forehead  was 
lofty,  and  his  eyes  so  penetrating,  yet  so  calm  in  their  gaze,  that 
the  Prince  shrunk  from  them  as  we  shrink  from  a  questioner  who 
is  drawing  forth  the  guiltiest  secrets  of  our  hearts. 
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“What  would  you  with  me?”  asked  the  Prince,  motioning  his 
visitor  to  a  seat. 

“  Prince  di - ,”  said  the  stranger,  in  a  voice  deep  and  sweet, 

but  foreign  in  its  accent,  “  son  of  the  most  energetic  and  mascu¬ 
line  race  that  ever  applied  godlike  genius  to  the  service  of  the 
Human  Will,  with  its  winding  wickedness  and  its  stubborn 
grandeur — descendant  of  the  great  Visconti,  in  whose  chronicles 
lies  the  History  of  Italy  in  her  palmy  day,  and  in  whose  rise  was 
the  development  of  the  mightiest  intellect  ripened  by  the  most 
relentless  ambition — I  come  to  gaze  upon  the  last  star  in  a 
darkening  firmament.  By  this  hour  to-morrow  space  shall  know 
it  not.  Man  !  thy  days  are  numbered  !  ” 

“  What  means  this  jargon  ?  ”  said  the  Prince,  in  visible  astonish¬ 
ment  and  secret  awe.  “  Comest  thou  to  menace  me  in  my  own 
halls,  or  wouldest  thou  warn  me  of  a  danger  ?  Art  thou  some 
itinerant  mountebank,  or  some  unguest-of  friend  ?  Speak  out, 
and  plainly.  What  danger  threatens  me  ?  ” 

“Zicci !”  replied  the  stranger. 

“Ha!  ha !  ”  said  the  Prince,  laughing  scornfully  ;  “  I  half 
suspected  thee  from  the  first.  Thou  art,  then,  the  accomplice  or 
the  tool  of  that  most  dexterous,  but,  at  present,  defeated  charla¬ 
tan.  And  I  suppose  thou  wilt  tell  me  that,  if  I  were  to  release  a 
certain  captive  I  have  made,  the  danger  would  vanish,  and  the 
hand  of  the  dial  would  be  put  back  ?  ” 

“  Judge  of  me  as  thou  wilt,  Prince  di - .  I  confess  my 

knowledge  of  Zicci ;  a  knowledge  shared  but  by  a  few,  who — but 
this  touches  thee  not.  I  would  save — therefore  I  warn  thee. 
Dost  thou  ask  me  why  ?  I  will  tell  thee.  Canst  thou  remember 
to  have  heard  wild  tales  of  thy  grandsire  ?  —of  his  desire  for 
a  knowledge  that  passes  that  of  the  schools  and  cloisters  ? — of  a 
strange  man  from  the  East,  who  was  his  familiar  and  master  in 
lore,  against  which  the  Vatican  has  from  age  to  age  launched  its 
mimic  thunder  ?  Dost  thou  call  to  mind  the  fortunes  of  thy 
ancestor  ? — how  he  succeeded  in  youth  to  little  but  a  name  ? — 
how,  after  a  career  wild  and  dissolute  as  thine,  he  disappeared 
from  Milan,  a  pauper  and  a  self-exile  ? — how,  after  years  spent— 
none  knew  in  what  climes  or  in  what  pursuits — he  again  revisited 
the  city  where  his  progenitors  had  reigned  ? — how  with  him  came 
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this  wise  man  of  the  East — the  mystic  Mejnour  ? — how  they  who 
beheld  him,  beheld  with  amaze  and  fear  that  time  had  ploughed 
no  furrow  on  his  brow — that  youth  seemed  fixed  as  by  a  spell  upon 
his  face  and  form  ?  Dost  thou  know  that  from  that  hour  his 
fortunes  rose  ?  Kinsmen  the  most  remote  died  ;  estate  upon  estate 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  ruined  noble.  He  allied  himself  with 
the  royalty  of  Austria — he  became  the  guide  of  princes,  the 
first  magnate  of  Italy.  He  founded  anew  the  house  of  which 
thou  art  the  last  lineal  upholder,  and  transferred  its  splendour 
from  Milan  to  the  Sicilian  realms.  Visions  of  high  ambition 
were  then  present  with  him  nightly  and  daily.  Had  he  lived, 
Italy  would  have  known  .a  new  dynasty,  and  the  Visconti  would 
have  reigned  over  Magna-Grecia.  He  was  a  man,  such  as  the 
world  rarely  sees ;  he  was  worthy  to  be  of  us,  worthy  to  be  the 
pupil  of  Mejnour  : — whom  you  now  see  before  you.” 

The  Prince,  who  had  listened  with  deep  and  breathless  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  words  of  his  singular  guest,  started  from  his  seat  at 
his  last  words.  “  Impostor !  ”  he  cried,  “  can  you  dare  thus  to 
play  with  my  credulity  ?  Sixty  years  have  passed  since  my 
grandsire  died,  and  you,  a  man  younger  apparently  than  myself, 
have  the  assurance  to  pretend  to  have  been  his  contemporary ! 
But  you  have  imperfectly  learned  your  tale.  You  know  not,  it 
seems,  that  my  grandsire — wise  and  illustrious  indeed,  in  all  save 
his  faith  in  a  charlatan— was  found  dead  in  his  bed,  in  the  very 
hour  when  his  colossal  plans  were  ripe  for  execution,  and  that 
Mejnour  was  guilty  of  his  murder  ?” 

“  Alas !  ”  answered  the  stranger,  in  a  voice  of  great  sadness, 
“had  he  but  listened  to  Mejnour,  had  he  delayed  the  last  and 
most  perilous  ordeal  of  daring  wisdom  until  the  requisite  training 
and  initiation  had  been  completed,  your  ancestor  would  have 
stood  with  me  upon  an  eminence  which  the  waters  of  Death 
itself  wash  everlastingly,  but  cannot  overflow.  Your  grandsire 
resisted  my  fervent  prayers,  disobeyed  my  most  absolute  com¬ 
mands,  and  in  the  sublime  rashness  of  a  soul  that  panted  for  the 
last  secrets,  perished — the  victim  of  his  own  frenzy.” 

“  He  was  poisoned,  and  Mejnour  fled.” 

“Mejnour  fled  not,”  answered  the  stranger,  quickly  and 
proudly  “Mejnour  could  not  fly  from  danger,  for  to  him, 
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clanger  is  a  thing  long  left  behind.  It  was  the  day  before  the 
duke  took  the  fatal  draught,  which  he  believed  was  to  confer  on 
the  mortal  the  immortal  boon,  that  finding  my  power  over  him 
was  gone,  I  abandoned  him  to  his  doom.  On  the  night  on 
which  your  grandsire  breathed  his  last,  I  was  standing  alone  at 
moonlight  on  the  ruins  of  Persepolis, — for  my  wanderings,  space 
hath  no  obstacle.  But  a  truce  with  this ; — I  loved  your  grand¬ 
sire  ;  I  would  save  the  last  of  his  race.  Oppose  not  thyself  to 
Zicci.  Oppose  not  thyself  to  thine  evil  passions.  Draw  back 
from  the  precipice,  while  there  is  yet  time.  In  thy  front,  and  in 
thine  eyes,  I  detect  some  of  that  diviner  glory  which  belonged  to 
thy  race.  Thou  hast  in  thee  some  germs  of  their  hereditary 
genius,  but  they  are  choked  up  by  worse  than  thy  hereditary 
vices.  Recollect,  by  genius  thy  house  rose — by  vice  it  ever 
failed  to  perpetuate  its  power.  In  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
Universe  it  is  decreed,  that  nothing  wicked  can  long  endure.  Be 
wise,  and  let  history  warn  thee.  Thou  standest  on  the  verge  of 
two  worlds — the  Past  and  the  Future ;  and  voices  from  either 
shriek  omen  in  thy  ear.  I  have  done.  I  bid  thee  farewell.” 

“  Not  so  ; — thou  shalt  not  quit  these  walls.  I  will  make 
experiment  of  thy  boasted  power.  What,  ho  there  !  ho  !  ” 

The  Prince  shouted  ;  the  room  was  filled  with  his  minions. 

“  Seize  that  man !  ”  he  cried,  pointing  to  the  spot  which  had 
been  filled  by  the  form  of  Mejnour.  To  his  inconceivable  amaze 
and  horror,  the  spot  was  vacant.  The  mysterious  stranger  had 
vanished  like  a  dream. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

It  was  the  first  faint  and  gradual  break  of  the  summer  dawn ; 
and  two  men  stood  in  a  balcony  overhanging  a  garden  fragrant 
with  the  scents  of  the  awakening  flowers.  The  stars  had  not  left 
the  sky — the  birds  were  yet  silent  on  the  boughs ;  all  was  still, 
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hushed,  and  tranquil ;  but  how  different  the  tranquillity  of  reviv¬ 
ing  day  from  the  solemn  repose  of  night !  In  the  music  of  silence 
there  are  a  thousand  variations.  These  men,  who  alone  seemed 
awake  in  Naples,  were  Zicci  and  the  mysterious  stranger,  who 

had  but  an  hour  or  two  ago  startled  the  Prince  di - in  his 

voluptuous  palace. 

“No,”  said  the  latter,  “  hadst  thou  delayed  the  acceptance  of 
the  Arch  Gift,  until  thou  hadst  attained  to  the  years,  and  passed 
through  all  the  desolate  bereavements,  that  chilled  and  scared 
myself,  ere  my  researches  had  made  it  mine,  thou  wouldest  have 
escaped  the  curse  of  which  thou  complainest  now.  Thou  wouldest 
not  have  mourned  over  the  brevity  of  human  affection  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  duration  of  thine  own  existence ;  for  thou  wouldest 
have  survived  the  very  desire  and  dream  of  the  love  of  woman. 
Brightest,  and  but  for  that  error,  perhaps  the  loftiest,  of  the  secret 
and  solemn  race  that  fills  up  the  interval  in  creation  between 
mankind  and  the  demons,  age  after  age  wilt  thou  rue  the  splendid 
folly  which  made  thee  ask  to  carry  the  beauty  and  the  passions 
of  youth  into  the  dreary  grandeur  of  earthly  immortality.” 

“  I  do  not  repent,  nor  shall  I,”  answered  Zicci,  coldly.  “  The 
transport  and  the  sorrow,  so  wildly  blended,  which  diversify  my 
doom,  are  better  than  the  calm  and  bloodless  tenor  of  thy  solitary 
way.  Thou,  who  lovest  nothing,  hatest  nothing — feelest  nothing  ; 
and  walkest  the  world  with  the  noiseless  and  joyless  footsteps  ot 
a  dream !  ” 

“  You  mistake,”  replied  he  who  had  owned  the  name  of 
Mejnour, — “though  I  care  not  for  love,  and  am  dead  to  every 
passion  that  agitates  the  sons  of  clay,  I  am  not  dead  to  their 
more  serene  enjoyments.  I  have  still  left  to  me  the  sublime 
pleasures  of  wisdom  and  of  friendship.  I  carry  down  the  stream 
of  the  countless  years,  not  the  turbulent  desires  of  youth — but 
the  calm  and  spiritual  delights  of  age.  Wisely  and  dekberatcly 
I  abandoned  youth  for  ever  when  I  separated  my  lot  from  men. 
Let  us  not  envy  or  reproach  each  other.  I  would  have  saved 
this  Neapolitan,  Zicci  (since  so  it  now  pleases  thee  to  be  called), 
partly  because  his  grandsire  was  but  divided  by  the  last  airy 
barrier  from  our  own  brotherhood — partly  because  I  know  that  in 
the  man  himself  lurk  the  dements  of  ancestral  courage  and 
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power,  which  in  earlier  life  would  have  fitted  him  for  one  of  us. 
Earth  holds  but  few  to  whom  nature  has  given  the  qualities  that 
can  bear  the  ordeal !  But  time  and  excess,  that  have  thickened 
the  grosser  senses,  have  blunted  the  imagination.  I  relinquish 
him  to  his  doom.” 

“And  still  then,  Mejnour,  you  cherish  the  desire  to  increase 
our  scanty  and  scattered  host  by  new  converts  and  allies ;  surely 
— surely — thy  experience  might  have  taught  thee,  that  scarcely 
once  in  a  thousand  years  is  born  the  being  who  can  pass  through 
the  horrible  gates  that  lead  into  the  worlds  without.  Is  not  thy 
path  already  strewed  with  thy  victims  ?  Do  not  their  ghastly 
faces  of  agony  and  fear — the  bloodstained  suicide,  the  raving 
maniac — rise  before  thee,  and  warn  what  is  yet  left  to  thee  of 
human  sympathy  from  thy  insane  ambition  ?  ” 

“Nay,”  answered  Mejnour, — “have  I  not  had  success  to 
counterbalance  failure  ?  And  can  I  forego  this  lofty  and  august 
hope,  worthy  alone  of  our  high  condition — the  hope  to  form  a 
mighty  and  numerous  race  with  a  force  and  power  sufficient  to 
permit  them  to  acknowledge  to  mankind  their  majestic  conquests 
and  dominion — to  become  the  true  lords  of  this  planet — invaders, 
perchance  of  others,— masters  of  the  inimical  and  malignant 
tribes  by  which  at  this  moment  we  are  surrounded, — a  race  that 
may  proceed,  in  their  deathless  destinies,  from  stage  to  stage  of 
celestial  glory,  and  rank  at  last  among  the  nearest  ministrants 
and  agents  gathered  round  the  Throne  of  Thrones  ?  What 
matter  a  thousand  victims  for  one  convert  to  our  band  ?  And 
you,  Zicci  (continued  Mejnour,  after  a  pause) — you,  even  you, 
should  this  affection  for  a  mortal  beauty  that  you  have  dared, 
despite  yourself,  to  cherish,  be  more  than  a  passing  fancy — 
should  it,  once  admitted  into  your  inmost  nature,  partake  of  its 
bright  and  enduring  essence — even  you  may  brave  all  things  to 
raise  the  beloved  one  into  your  equal.  Nay,  interrupt  me  not. 
Can  you  see  sickness  menace  her — danger  hover  around — years 
creep  on — the  eyes  grow  dim — the  beauty  fade — while  the  heart, 
youthful  still,  clings  and  fastens  round  your  own, — can  you  see 
this,  and  know  it  is  yours  to - ” 

“  Cease,”  cried  Zicci,  fiercely.  “  What  is  all  other  fate  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  death  of  terror  ?  What !  when  the  coldest  sage— 
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the  most  heated  enthusiast — the  hardiest  warrior,  with  his  nerves 
of  iron — have  been  found  dead  in  their  beds,  with  straining  eye¬ 
balls  and  horrent  hair,  at  the  first  step  of  the  Dread  Progress, — 
thinkest  thou  that  this  weak  woman — from  whose  cheek  a  sound 
at  the  window,  the  screech  of  the  night-owl,  the  sight  of  a  drop 
of  blood  on  a  man’s  sword,  would  start  the  colour— could  brave 
one  glance  of — away !  the  very  thought  of  such  sights  for  her, 
makes  even  myself  a  coward  !  ” 

“  When  you  told  her  you  loved  her — when  you  clasped  her  to 
your  breast,  you  renounced  all  power  to  prophesy  her  future  lot, 
or  protect  her  from  harm.  Henceforth  to  her  you  are  human, 
and  human  only.  How  know  you,  then,  to  what  you  may  be 
tempted  ? — how  know  you  what  her  curiosity  may  learn  and  her 
courage  brave  ?  But  enough  of  this — you  are  bent  on  your 
pursuit  ?  ” 

“  The  fiat  has  gone  forth.” 

“  And  to-morrow  ?  ” 

“  To-morrow  at  this  hour  our  bark  will  be  bounding  over 
yonder  ocean,  and  the  weight  of  ages  will  have  fallen  from  my 
heart !  Fool,  thou  hast  given  up  thy  youth  !  ” 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  Prince  di - was  not  a  man  whom  Naples  could 

suppose  to  be  addicted  to  superstitious  fancies  ;  neither  was  the 
age  one  in  which  the  belief  of  sorcery  was  prevalent.  Still,  in 
the  south  of  Italy,  there  was  then,  and  there  still  lingers,  a  certain 
spirit  of  credulity,  which  may,  ever  and  anon,  be  visible  amidst 
the  boldest  dogmas  of  their  philosophers  and  sceptics.  In  his 
childhood  the  Prince  had  learned  strange  tales  of  the  ambition, 
the  genius,  and  the  career  of  his  grandsire, — and  secretly,  perhaps 
influenced  by  ancestral  example,  in  earlier  youth  he  himself 
had  followed,  not  only  through  her  legitimate  course,  but  her 
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antiquated  and  erratic  windings.  I  have,  indeed,  been  shown  in 
Naples  a  little  volume,  blazoned  with  the  arms  of  the  Visconti, 
and  ascribed  to  the  nobleman  I  refer  to,  which  treats  of  alchemy 
in  a  spirit  half  mocking  and  half  reverential. 

Pleasure  soon  distracted  him  from  such  speculations,  and  his 
talents,  which  were  unquestionably  great,  were  wholly  perverted 
to  extravagant  intrigues,  or  to  the  embellishment  of  a  gorgeous 
ostentation  with  something  of  classic  grace.  His  immense 
wealth,  his  imperious  pride,  his  unscrupulous  and  daring  character, 
made  him  an  object  of  no  inconsiderable  fear  to  a  feeble  and 
timid  court :  and  the  ministers  of  the  indolent  government 
willingly  connived  at  excesses  which  allured  him  at  least  from 
ambition.  The  strange  visit,  and  yet  more  strange  departure  of 
Mejnour,  filled  the  breast  of  the  Neapolitan  with  awe  and 
wonder,  against  which  all  the  haughty  arrogance  and  learned 
scepticism  of  his  maturer  manhood  combated  in  vain.  The 
apparition  of  Mejnour  served,  indeed,  to  invest  Zicci  with  a 
character  in  which  the  Prince  had  not  hitherto  regarded  him.  Pie 
felt  a  strange  alarm  at  the  rival  he  had  braved — at  the  foe  he 
had  provoked.  His  night  was  sleepless,  and  the  next  morning 
he  came  to  the  resolution  of  leaving  Isabel  in  peace  until  after 
the  banquet  of  that  day,  to  which  he  had  invited  Zicci.  He  felt 
as  if  the  death  of  the  mysterious  Corsican  were  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  his  own  life ;  and  if  at  an  earlier  period  of  their 
rivalry  he  had  determined  on  the  fate  of  Zicci,  the  warnings  of 
Mejnour  only  served  to  confirm  his  resolve. 

“  We  will  try  if  his  magic  can  invent  an  antidote  to  the  bane,” 
said  he,  half  aloud  and  with  a  gloomy  smile,  as  he  summoned 
Mascari  to  his  presence.  The  poison  which  the  Prince,  with  his 
own  hands,  mixed  into  the  wine  intended  for  his  guest  was  com¬ 
pounded  from  materials  the  secret  of  which  had  been  one  of  the 
proudest  heir-looms  of  that  able  and  evil  race  which  gave  to  Italy 
her  wisest  and  fellest  tyrants.  Its  operation  was  quick,  not 
sudden — it  produced  no  pain — it  left  on  the  form  no  grim  con¬ 
vulsion,  on  the  skin  no  purpling  spot,  to  arouse  suspicion, — you 
might  have  cut  and  carved  every  membrane  and  fibre  of  the 
corpse,  but  the  sharpest  eyes  of  the  leech  would  not  have 
ietected  the  presence  of  the  subtle  life-queller.  For  twelve  hours 
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the  victim  felt  nothing,  save  a  joyous  and  elated  exhilaration  of 
the  blood — a  delicious  languor  followed,  the  sure  forerunner  of 
apoplexy.  No  lancet  then  could  save !  Apoplexy  had  run 
much  in  the  families  of  the  enemies  of  the  Visconti ! 

The  hour  of  the  feast  arrived — the  guests  assembled.  There 
were  the  flower  of  the  Neapolitan  seignorie — the  descendants  of 
the  Norman,  the  Teuton,  the  Goth ;  for  Naples  had  then  a 
nobility,  but  derived  it  from  the  north,  which  has  indeed  been 
the  Nutrix  Leonum ,  the  nurse  of  the  lion-hearted  chivalry  of  the 
world. 

Last  of  the  guests  came  Zicci,  and  the  crowd  gave  way  as  the 
dazzling  foreigner  moved  along  to  the  lord  of  the  palace.  The 
Prince  greeted  him  with  a  meaning  smile,  to  which  Zicci  answered 
by  a  whisper,  “He  who  plays  with  loaded  dice  does  not  always  win.” 

The  Prince  bit  his  lip  ;  and  Zicci,  passing  on,  seemed  deep  in 
conversation  with  the  fawning  Mascari. 

“  Who  is  the  Prince’s  heir  ?  ”  asked  the  Corsican. 

“  A  distant  relation  on  the  mother’s  side ;  with  his  Excellency 
dies  the  male  line.” 

“  Is  the  heir  present  at  our  host’s  banquet  ?” 

“No  ;  they  are  not  friends.” 

“  No  matter  ;  he  will  be  here  to-morrow  !  ” 

Mascari  stared  in  surprise  ;  but  the  signal  for  the  banquet  was 
given,  and  the  guests  were  marshalled  to  the  board.  As  was  the 
custom,  the  feast  took  place  at  midday.  It  was  a  long  oval  hall, 
the  whole  of  one  side  opening  by  a  marble  colonnade  upon  a 
court  or  garden,  in  which  the  eye  rested  gratefully  upon  cool 
fountains  and  statues  of  whitest  marble,  half  sheltered  by  orange 
trees.  Every  art  that  luxury  could  invent  to  give  freshness  and 
coolness  to  the  languid  and  breezeless  heat  of  the  day  without  (a 
Jay  on  which  the  breath  of  the  sirocco  was  abroad)  had  been 
palled  into  existence.  Artificial  currents  of  air  through  invisible 
tubes,  silken  blinds  waving  to  and  fro  as  if  to  cheat  the  senses  into 
the  belief  of  an  April  wind,  and  miniature  jets  d'eau  in  each 
corner  of  the  apartment,  gave  to  the  Italians  the  same  sense  of 
exhilaration  and  comfort  (if  I  may  use  the  word)  which  the  well- 
drawn  curtains  and  the  blazing  hearth  afford  to  the  children  of 
colder  climes. 
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The  conversation  was  somewhat  more  lively  and  intellectual 
than  is  common  among  the  languid  pleasure-hunters  of  the 
south;  for  the  Prince,  himself  accomplished,  sought  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  not  only  amongst  the  beaux  esprits  of  his  own  country,  but 
amongst  the  gay  foreigners  who  adorned  and  relieved  the 
monotony  of  the  Neapolitan  circles.  There  were  present  two  or 
three  of  the  brilliant  Frenchmen  of  the  old  regime,  and  their 
peculiar  turn  of  thought  and  wit  was  well  calculated  for  the 
meridian  of  a  society  that  made  the  dolce  far  niente  at  once  its 
philosophy  and  its  faith.  The  Prince,  however,  was  more  silent 
than  usual ;  and  when  he  sought  to  rouse  himself,  his  spirits  were 
forced  and  exaggerated.  To  the  manners  of  his  host,  those  of 
Zicci  afforded  a  striking  contrast.  The  bearing  of  this  singular 
person  was  at  all  times  characterised  by  a  calm  and  polished 
ease,  which  was  attributed  by  the  courtiers  to  the  long  habit  of 
society.  He  could  scarcely  be  called  gay  ;  yet  few  persons  more 
tended  to  animate  the  general  spirits  of  a  convivial  circle.  He 
seemed,  by  a  kind  of  intuition,  to  elicit  from  each  companion  the 
qualities  in  which  he  most  excelled  ;  and  a  certain  tone  of  latent 
mockery  that  characterised  his  remarks  upon  the  topics  on  which 
the  conversation  fell,  seemed  to  men  who  took  nothing  in  earnest 
to  be  the  language  both  of  wit  and  wisdom.  To  the  Frenchmen, 
in  particular,  there  was  something  startling  in  his  intimate  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  minutest  events  in  their  own  capital  and  country,  and 
his  profound  penetration  (evinced  but  in  epigrams  and  sarcasms) 
into  the  eminent  characters  who  were  then  playing  a  part  upon 
the  great  stage  of  Continental  intrigue.  It  was  while  this  con¬ 
versation  grew  animated,  and  the  feast  was  at  its  height,  that 
Glyndon  (who,  as  the  reader  will  recollect,  had  resolved,  on 
learning  from  Cetoxa  the  capture  of  the  actress,  to  seek  the 
Prince  himself)  arrived  at  the  palace.  The  porter,  perceiving  by 
his  dress  that  he  was  not  one  of  the  invited  guests,  told  him  that 
his  Excellency  was  engaged,  and  on  no  account  could  be  dis¬ 
turbed  ;  and  Glyndon  then,  for  the  first  time,  became  aware  ot 
how  strange  and  embarrassing  was  the  duty  he  had  taken  on 
himself.  To  force  an  entrance  into  the  banquet  hall  of  a  great 
and  powerful  noble,  surrounded  by  the  rank  of  Naples,  and  to 
arraign  him  for  what  to  his  boon  companions  would  appear  but 
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an  act  of  gallantry,  was  an  exploit  that  could  not  fail  to  be  at 
once  ludicrous  and  impotent.  He  mused  a  moment,  and 
remembering  that  Zicci  was  among  the  guests,  determined  to 
apply  himself  to  the  Corsican.  He  therefore,  slipping  a  few 
crowns  into  the  porter’s  hand,  said  that  he  was  commissioned  to 
seek  the  Signor  Zicci  upon  an  errand  of  life  and  death ;  and 
easily  won  his  way  across  the  court,  and  into  the  interior  build¬ 
ing.  He  passed  up  the  broad  staircase,  and  the  voices  and 
merriment  of  the  revellers  smote  his  ear  at  a  distance.  At  the 
entrance  of  the  reception  rooms  he  found  a  page,  whom  he 
despatched  with  a  message  to  Zicci.  The  page  did  the  errand  ; 
and  the  Corsican,  on  hearing  the  whispered  name  of  Glyndon, 
turned  to  his  host. 

“  Pardon  me,  my  lord  :  an  English  friend  of  mine,  the  Signor 
Glyndon  (not  unknown  by  name  to  your  Excellency),  waits  with¬ 
out — the  business  must  indeed  be  urgent  on  which  he  has  sought 
me  in  such  an  hour.  You  will  forgive  my  momentary  absence.” 

“  Nay,  signor,”  answered  the  Prince,  courteously,  but  with  a 
sinister  smile  on  his  countenance,  “  would  it  not  be  better  for  your 
friend  to  join  us  ?  An  Englishman  is  welcome  everywhere;  and 
even  were  he  a  Dutchman,  your  friendship  would  invest  his 
presence  with  attraction.  Pray  his  attendance — we  would  not 
spare  you  even  for  a  moment.” 

Zicci  bowed — the  page  was  despatched  with  all  flattering 
messages  to  Glyndon — a  seat  next  to  Zicci  was  placed  for  him, 
and  the  young  Englishman  entered. 

“You  are  most  welcome,  sir.  I  trust  your  business  to  our 
illustrious  guest  is  of  good  omen  and  pleasant  import.  If  you 
bring  evil  news,  defer  it,  I  pray  you.” 

Glyndon’s  brow  was  sullen,  and  he  was  about  to  startle  the 
guests  by  his  reply,  when  Zicci,  touching  his  arm  significantly, 
whispered  in  English,  “  I  know  why  you  have  sought  me.  Be 
silent,  and  witness  what  ensues.” 

“You  know,  then,  that  Isabel,  whom  you  boasted  you  had  the 
power  to  save  from  danger - ” 

“  Is  in  this  house  ? — yes.  I  know  also  that  murder  sits  at  the 
right  hand  of  our  host.  Be  still,  and  learn  the  fate  that  awaits 
the  foes  of  Zicci.” 
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“My  lord,”  said  the  Corsican,  speaking  aloud,  “the  Signor 
Glyndon  has  indeed  brought  me  tidings  which,  though  not  un¬ 
expected,  are  unwelcome.  I  learn  that  which  will  oblige  me  to 
leave  Naples  to-morrow,  though  I  trust  but  for  a  short  time. 

I  have  now  a  new  motive  to  make  the  most  of  the  present 
hour.” 

“  And  what,  if  I  may  venture  to  ask,  may  be  the  cause  which 
brings  such  affliction  on  the  fair  dames  of  Naples  ?” 

“  It  is  the  approaching  death  of  one  who  honoured  me  with 
most  loyal  friendship,”  replied  Zicci,  gravely.  “  Let  us  not  speak 
of  it — grief  cannot  put  back  the  dial.  As  we  supply  by  new 
flowers  those  that  fade  in  our  vases,  so  it  is  the  secret  of  worldly 
wisdom  to  replace  by  fresh  friendships  those  that  fade  from  our 
path.” 

“True  philosophy,”  exclaimed  the  Prince.  “‘Not  to  admire’ 
was  the  Roman’s  maxim  ;  never  to  mourn  is  mine.  There  is 
nothing  in  life  to  grieve  for,  save,  indeed,  Signor  Zicci,  when 
some  beauty  on  whom  we  have  set  our  heart  slips  from  our 
grasp.  In  such  a  moment  we  have  need  of  all  our  wisdom  not 
to  succumb  to  despair  and  shake  hands  with  death.  What  say 
you,  signor?  You  smile.  Such  never  could  be  your  lot. 
Pledge  me  in  a  sentiment — ‘  Long  life  to  the  fortunate  lover — a 
quick  release  to  the  baffled  suitor !  ’  ” 

“  I  pledge  you,”  said  Zicci.  And  as  the  fatal  wine  was  poured 
into  his  glass,  he  repeated,  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  Prince,  “  I 
pledge  you  even  in  this  wine !  ” 

He  lifted  the  glass  to  his  lips.  The  Prince  seemed  ghastly 
pale,  while  the  gaze  of  the  Corsican  bent  upon  him  with  an 
intent  and  stern  brightness  that  the  conscience-stricken  host 
cowered  and  quailed  beneath.  Not  till  he  had  drained  the 
draught,  and  replaced  the  glass  upon  the  board,  did  Zicci 
turn  his  eyes  from  the  Prince;  and  he  then  said,  “Your  wine 
has  been  kept  too  long  —  it  has  lost  its  virtues.  It  might 
disagree  with  many;  but  do  not  fear— it  will  not  harm  me, 
Prince.  Signor  Mascari,  you  are  a  judge  of  the  grape — will  you  . 
favour  us  with  your  opinion  ?  ” 

“Nay,”  answered  Mascari,  with  well-affected  composure,  “I 
like  not  the  wines  of  Cyprus — they  are  heating.  Perhaps  Signor 
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Glyndon  may  not  have  the  same  distaste.  The  English  are  said 
to  love  their  potations  warm  and  pungent.” 

“Do  you  wish  my  friend  also  to  taste  thewine,  Prince?”  said  Zicci, 
“  Recollect  all  cannot  drink  it  with  the  same  impunity  as  myself.” 

“  No,”  said  the  Prince,  hastily  ;  “  if  you  do  not  recommend  the 
wine,  Heaven  forbid  that  we  should  constrain  our  guests !  My 
Lord  Duke,”  turning  to  one  of  the  Frenchmen,  “  yours  is  the  true 
soil  of  Bacchus.  What  think  you  of  this  cask  from  Burgundy  ? 
has  it  borne  the  journey  ?” 

“  Ah !  ”  said  Zicci,  “  let  us  change  both  the  wine  and  the 
theme.”  With  that  the  Corsican  grew  more  animated  and 
brilliant.  Never  did  wit  more  sparkling,  airy,  exhilarating,  flash 
from  the  lips  of  reveller.  His  spirits  fascinated  all  present — - 
even  the  Prince  himself — even  Glyndon — with  a  strange  and 
wild  contagion.  The  former,  indeed,  whom  the  words  and  gaze 
of  Zicci,  when  he  drained  the  poison,  had  filled  with  fearful 
misgivings,  now  hailed  in  the  brilliant  eloquence  of  his  wit  a 
certain  sign  of  the  operation  of  the  bane.  The  wine  circulated 
fast ;  but  none  seemed  conscious  of  its  effects.  One  by  one  the 
rest  of  the  party  fell  into  a  charmed  and  spell-bound  silence,  as 
Zicci  continued  to  pour  forth  sally  upon  sally,  tale  upon  tale. 
They  hung  on  his  words — they  almost  held  their  breath  to 
listen.  Yet  how  bitter  was  his  mirth — how  full  of  contempt  for 
all  things — how  deeply  steeped  in  the  coldness  of  the  derision 
that  makes  sport  of  life  itself ! 

Night  came  on  :  the  room  grew  dim,  and  the  feast  had  lasted 
several  hours  longer  than  was  the  customary  duration  of  similar 
entertainments  at  that  day.  Still  the  guests  stirred  not,  and  still 
Zicci  continued,  with  glittering  eye  and  mocking  lip,  to  lavish  his 
stores  of  intellect  and  anecdote,  when  suddenly  the  moon  rose, 
and  shed  its  rays  over  the  flowers  and  fountains  in  the  court 
without,  leaving  the  room  itself  half  in  shadow  and  half  tinged 
by  a  quiet  and  ghostly  light. 

It  was  then  that  Zicci  rose.  “Well,  gentlemen,”  said  he,  “we 
have  not  yet  wearied  our  host,  I  hope,  and  his  garden  offers  a 
new  temptation  to  protract  our  stay.  Have  you  no  musicians 
among  your  trajn,  Prince,  that  might  regale  our  ears  while  we 
inhale  the  fragrance  of  your  orange  trees  ?  ” 
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“An  excellent  thought,”  said  the  Prince.  “  Mascari,  see  to  the 
music-.” 

The  party  rose  simultaneously  to  adjourn  to  the  garden  ;  and 
then,  for  the  first  time,  the  effect  of  the  wine  they  had  drunk 
seemed  to  make  itself  felt. 

With  flushed  cheeks  and  unsteady  steps  they  came  into  the 
open  air,  which  tended  yet  more  to  stimulate  that  glowing  fever 
of  the  grape.  As  if  to  make  up  for  the  silence  with  which  the 
guests  had  hitherto  listened  to  Zicci,  every  tongue  was  now 
loosened — every  man  talked,  no  man  listened.  In  the  serene 
beauty  of  the  night  and  scene,  there  was  something  wild  and 
fearful  in  the  contrast  of  the  hubbub  and  Babel  of  these  disorderly 
roysterers.  One  of  the  Frenchmen,  in  especial,  the  young  Due 

de  R - ,  — a  nobleman  of  the  highest  rank,  and  of  all  the  quick, 

vivacious,  and  irascible  temperament  of  his  countrymen, — was 
particularly  noisy  and  excited.  And  as  circumstances,  the 
remembrance  of  which  is  still  preserved  among  certain  circles  of 
Naples,  rendered  it  afterwards  necessary  that  the  Due  should 
himself  give  evidence  of  what  occurred,  I  will  here  translate  the 
short  account  he  drew  up,  and  which  was  kindly  submitted  to 
me  some  few  years  ago  by  my  accomplished  and  lively  friend,  il 
Cavaliere  di  B - . 

“  I  never  remember,”  writes  the  Due,  “  to  have  felt  my  spirits 
so  excited  as  on  that  evening ;  we  were  like  so  many  boys 
released  from  school,  jostling  each  other  as  we  reeled  or  ran 
down  the  flight  of  seven  or  eight  stairs  that  led  from  the  colon¬ 
nade  into  the  garden,— some  laughing,  some  whooping,  some 
scolding,  some  babbling.  The  wine  had  brought  out,  as  it  were, 
each  man’s  inmost  character.  Some  were  loud  and  quarrel¬ 
some  others  sentimental  and  whining ;  some  whom  we  had 
hitherto  thought  dull,  most  mirthful ;  some  whom  we  had  ever 
regarded  as  discreet  and  taciturn,  most  garrulous  and  uproarious. 
I  remember  that  in  the  midst  of  our  most  clamorous  gaiety  my 
eye  fell  upon  the  foreign  cavalier,  Signor  Zicci,  whose  conversa¬ 
tion  had  so  enchanted  us  all ;  and  I  felt  a  certain  chill  come  over 
me  to  perceive  that  he  bore  the  same  calm  and  unsympathising 
smile  upon  his  countenance  which  had  characterised  it  in  hii. 
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singular  and  curious  stories  of  the  court  of  Louis  XV.  I 
felt,  indeed,  half  inclined  to  seek  a  quarrel  with  one  whose 
composure  was  almost  an  insult  to  our  disorder.  Nor  was  such 
an  effect  of  this  irritating  and  mocking  tranquillity  confined  to 
myself  alone.  Several  of  the  party  have  told  me  since  that  on 
looking  at  Zicci  they  felt  their  blood  rise  and  their  hands  wander 
to  their  sword-hilts.  There  seemed  in  the  icy  smile  a  very  charm 
to  wound  vanity  and  provoke  rage.  It  was  at  this  moment  that 
the  Prince  came  up  to  me,  and,  passing  his  arm  into  mine,  led 
me  a  little  apart  from  the  rest.  He  had  certainly  indulged  in 
the  same  excess  as  ourselves,  but  it  did  not  produce  the  same 
effect  of  noisy  excitement.  There  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  certain 
cold  arrogance  and  supercilious  scorn  in  his  bearing  and  lan¬ 
guage,  which,  even  while  affecting  so  much  caressing  courtesy 
towards  me,  roused  my  self-love  against  him.  He  seemed  as  if 
Zicci  had  infected  him,  and  that  in  imitating  the  manner  of  his 
guest  he  surpassed  the  original.  He  rallied  me  on  some  court 
gossip  which  had  honoured  my  name  by  associating  it  with  a 
certain  beautiful  and  distinguished  Sicilian  lady,  and  affected  to 
treat  with  contempt  that  which,  had  it  been  true,  I  should  have 
regarded  as  a  boast.  He  spoke,  indeed,  as  if  he  himself  had 
gathered  all  the  flowers  of  Naples,  and  left  us  foreigners  only 
the  gleanings  he  had  scorned  ;  at  this  my  natural  and  national 
gallantry  was  piqued,  and  I  retorted  by  some  sarcasms  that  I 
should  certainly  have  spared  had  my  blood  been  cooler.  He 
laughed  heartily,  and  left  me  in  a  strange  fit  of  resentment  and 
anger.  Perhaps  (I  must  own  the  truth)  the  wine  had  produced 
in  me  a  wild  disposition  to  take  offence  and  provoke  quarrel. 
As  the  Prince  left  me,  I  turned,  and  saw  Zicci  at  my  side. 

“  ‘  The  Prince  is  a  braggart,’  said  he,  with  the  same  smile  that 
displeased  me  before.  ‘  He  would  monopolise  all  fortune  and 
all  love.  Let  us  take  our  revenge.’ 

“ 1  And  how  ?  ’ 

“‘He  has  at  this  moment,  in  his  house,  the  most  enchanting 
singer  in  Naples — the  celebrated  Isabel  di  Pisani.  She  is  here, 
it  is  true,  not  by  her  own  choice  ;  he  carried  her  hither  by  force, 
but  he  will  pretend  to  swear  that  she  adores  him  Let  us  insist 
on  his  producing  the  secret  treasure,  ard  when  she  enters,  the 
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Due  de  R - can  have  no  doubt  that  his  flatteries  and  atten¬ 

tions  will  charm  the  lady,  and  provoke  all  the  jealous  fears  of 
our  host.  It  would  be  a  fair  revenge  upon  his  imperious  self- 
conceit.’ 

“This  suggestion  delighted  me.  I  hastened  to  the  Prince. 
A.t  that  instant  the  musicians  had  just  commenced.  I  waved 
my  hand,  ordered  the  music  to  stop,  and  addressing  the  Prince, 
who  was  standing  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  gayest  groups, 
complained  of  his  want  of  hospitality  in  affording  to  us  such 
poor  proficients  in  the  art,  while  he  reserved  for  his  own  solace 
the  lute  and  voice  of  the  first  performer  in  Naples.  I  demanded, 
half  laughingly,  half  seriously,  that  he  should  produce  the  Pisani. 
My  demand  was  received  with  shouts  of  applause  by  the 
rest.  We  drowned  the  replies  of  our  host  with  uproar,  and 
would  hear  no  denial.  ‘  Gentlemen,’  at  last  said  the  Prince,  when 
he  could  obtain  an  audience,  ‘  even  were  I  to  assent  to  your  pro¬ 
posal,  I  could  not  induce  the  Signora  to  present  herself  before  an 
assemblage  as  riotous  as  they  are  noble.  You  have  too  much 

chivalry  to  use  compulsion  with  her,  though  the  Due  de  R - 

forgets  himself  sufficiently  to  administer  it  to  me.’ 

“  I  was  stung  by  this  taunt,  however  well  deserved.  ‘  Prince,’ 
said  I,  ‘  I  have  for  the  indelicacy  of  compulsion  so  illustrious  an 
example,  that  T  cannot  hesitate  to  pursue  the  path  honoured 
by  your  own  footsteps.  All  Naples  knows  that  the  Pisani 
despises  at  once  your  gold  and  your  love, — that  force  alone 
could  have  brought  her  under  your  roof,  and  that  you  refuse  to 
produce  her,  because  you  fear  her  complaints,  and  know  enough 
of  the  chivalry  your  vanity  sneers  at  to  feel  assured  that  the 
gentlemen  of  France  are  not  more  disposed  to  worship  beauty 
than  to  defend  it  from  wrong. 

“‘You  speak  well,  sir,’  said  Zicci,  gravely.  ‘The  Prince  dare 
not  produce  his  prize  !  ’ 

“  The  Prince  remained  speechless  for  a  few  moments,  as  if  with 
indignation.  At  last  he  broke  out  into  expressions  the  most 
injurious  and  insulting  against  Signor  Zicci  and  myself.  Zicci 
replied  rot — I  was  more  hot  and  hasty.  The  guests  appeared 
to  delight  in  our  dispute.  None  except  Mascari,  whom  we 
pushed  aside  and  disdained  to  hear,  strove  to  conciliate ;  some 
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took  one  side,  some  another.  The  issue  may  be  well  foreseen. 
Swords  were  drawn.  I  had  left  mine  in  the  ante-room — Zicci 
offered  me  his  own — I  seized  it  eagerly.  There  might  be  some 
six  or  eight  persons  engaged  in  a  strange  and  confused  kind  of 
metie,  but  the  Prince  and  myself  only  sought  each  other.  The 
noise  around  us — the  confusion  of  the  guests — the  cries  of  the 
musicians — the  clash  of  our  own  swords,  only  served  to  stimu¬ 
late  our  unhappy  fury.  We  feared  to  be  interrupted  by  the 
attendants,  and  fought  like  madmen,  without  skill  or  method. 
I  thrust  and  parried  mechanically,  blind  and  frantic  as  if  a  demon 
had  entered  into  me,  till  I  saw  the  Prince  stretched  at  my  feet, 
bathed  in  his  blood,  and  Zicci  bending  over  him  and  whispering 
in  his  ear.  The  sight  cooled  us  all — the  strife  ceased.  We 
gathered  in  shame,  remorse,  and  horror  round  our  ill-fated  host ; 
but  it  was  too  late — his  eyes  rolled  fearfully  in  his  head,  and  still 
he  struggled  to  release  himself  from  Zicci’s  arms,  who  continued 
to  whisper  (I  trust  divine  comfort)  in  his  ear.  I  have  seen  men 
die,  but  never  one  who  wore  such  horror  on  his  countenance.  At 
last  all  was  over ;  Zicci  rose  from  the  corpse,  and,  taking,  with 
great  composure,  his  sword  from  my  hand, — ‘Ye  are  witnesses, 
gentlemen,’  said  he,  calmly,  ‘  that  the  Prince  brought  his  fate  upon 
himself.  The  last  of  that  illustrious  house  has  perished  in  a  brawl.’ 

“  I  saw  no  more  of  Zicci — I  hastened  to  the  French  ambassador 
to  narrate  the  event,  and  abide  the  issue.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Neapolitan  government,  and  to  the  illustrious  heir  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  nobleman,  for  the  lenient  and  generous,  yet  just,  interpret¬ 
ation  put  upon  a  misfortune  the  memory  of  which  will  afflict  me 
to  the  last  hour  of  my  life. 

(Signed)  “  Louis  Victor,  Due  DE  R.” 

In  the  above  memorial,  the  reader  will  find  the  most  exact  and 
minute  account  yet  given  of  an  event  which  created  the  most 
lively  sensation  at  Naples  in  that  day,  and  the  narration  of  which 
first  induced  me  to  collect  the  materials  of  this  history- — which 
the  reader  will  perceive,  as  it  advances,  is  altogether  different  in 
its  nature,  its  agencies,  and  its  aims,  from  those  tales  of  external 
terror,  whether  derived  from  ingenious  imposture  or  supernatural 
mystery,  that  have  given  life  to  French  melodrama  or  German 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

GLYNDON  had  taken  no  part  in  the  affray — neither  had  he 
participated  largely  in  the  excesses  of  the  revel.  For  his 
exemption  from  both  he  was  perhaps  indebted  to  the  whispered 
exhortations  of  Zicci.  When  the  last  rose  from  the  corpse  and 
withdrew  from  that  scene  of  confusion,  Glyndon  remarked,  that 
in  passing  the  crowd  he  touched  Mascari  on  the  shoulder,  and 
said  something  which  the  Englishman  did  not  overhear.  Glyndon 
followed  Zicci  into  the  banquet-room — which,  save  where  the 
moonlight  slept  on  the  marble  floor,  was  wrapt  in  the  sad  and 
gloomy  shadows  of  the  advancing  night. 

“  How  could  you  foretell  this  fearful  event  ? — he  fell  not  by 
your  arm  !  ”  said  Glyndon  in  a  tremulous  and  hollow  tone. 

“  The  general  who  calculates  on  the  victory  does  not  fight  in 
person,”  answered  Zicci  ;  “  but  enough  of  this  — meet  me  at  mid¬ 
night  by  the  seashore — half  a  mile  to  the  left  of  your  hotel, — you 

will  know  the  spot,  by  a  rude  pillar,  the  only  one  near - ,  to 

which  a  broken  chain  is  attached.  There  and  then  will  be  the 
crisis  of  your  fate — go — I  have  business  here  yet— remember, 
Isabel  is  still  in  the  house  of  the  dead  man.” 

As  Glyndon  yet  hesitated,  strange  thoughts,  doubts  and  fears 
that  longed  for  speech  crowding  within  him,  Mascari  approached, 
and  Zicci,  turning  to  the  Italian,  and  waving  his  hand  to  Glyndon, 
drew  the  former  aside.  Glyndon  slowly  departed. 

“  Mascari,’  said  Zicci,  “  your  patron  is  no  more — your  services 
will  be  valueless  to  his  heir— a  sober  man,  whom  poverty  has 
preserved  from  vice.  For  yourself,  thank  me  that  I  do  not  give 
you  up  to  the  executioner — recollect  the  wine  of  Cyprus.  Well, 
never  tremble,  man,  it  could  not  act  on  me,  though  it  might 
re-act  on  others  ; — in  that  it  is  a  common  type  of  crime.  I  for 
give  you  ;  and  if  the  wine  should  kill  me,  I  promise  you  that  my 
ghost  shall  not  haunt  so  worshipful  a  penitent.  Enough  of  this ; 
conduct  me  to  the  chamber  of  Isabel  di  Pisani.  You  have  no 
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farther  need  of  her.  The  death  of  the  jailer  opens  the  cell  of  the 
captive.  Be  quick — I  would  be  gone.”  Mascari  muttered  some 
inaudible  words,  bowed  low,  and  led  the  way  to  the  chamber  in 
which  Isabel  was  confined. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

It  wanted  several  minutes  of  midnight,  and  Glyndon  repaired 
to  the  appointed  spot.  The  mysterious  empire  which  Zicci  had 
acquired  over  him  was  still  more  solemnly  confirmed  by  the 
events  of  the  last  few  hours, — the  sudden  fate  of  the  Prince,  so 
deliberately  foreshadowed,  and  yet  so  seemingly  accidental — 
brought  out  by  causes  the  most  commonplace,  and  yet  associated 
with  words  the  most  prophetic — impressed  him  with  the  deepest 
sentiments  of  admiration  and  awe.  It  was  as  if  this  dark  and 
wondrous  being  would  convert  the  most  ordinary  events  and  the 
meanest  instruments  into  the  agencies  of  his  inscrutable  will — 
yet,  if  so,  why  have  permitted  the  capture  of  Isabel  ?  Why  not 
have  prevented  the  crime  rather  than  punished  the  criminal  ? 
And  did  Zicci  really  feel  love  for  Isabel  ?  Love,  and  yet  offer  to 
resign  her  to  himself — to  a  rival  whom  his  arts  could  not  fail  to 
baffle.  He  no  longer  reverted  to  the  belief  that  Zicci  or  Isabel 
had  sought  to  dupe  him  into  marriage.  His  fear  and  reverence 
for  the  former  now  forbade  the  notion  of  so  poor  an  imposture. 
Did  he  any  longer  love  Isabel  himself  ?  No — when  that  morning 
he  heard  of  her  danger — he  had,  it  is  true,  returned  to  the  sym¬ 
pathies  and  the  fears  of  affection  ;  but  with  the  death  of  the 
Prince  her  image  faded  again  from  his  heart — and  he  felt  no 
jealous  pang  at  the  thought  that  she  had  been  saved  by  Zicci — - 
that  at  that  moment,  she  was  perhaps  beneath  his  roof.  Who¬ 
ever  has,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  indulged  the  absorbing  passion 
of  the  gamester,  will  remember  how  all  other  pursuits  and  objects 
vanished  from  his  mind  ;  how  solely  he  was  wrapped  in  the  one 
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wild  delusion ;  with  what  a  sceptre  of  magic  power  the  despot 
demon  ruled  every  feeling  and  every  thought.  Far  more  intense 
than  the  passion  of  the  gamester  was  the  frantic  yet  sublime 
desire  that  mastered  the  breast  of  Glyndon.  He  would  be  the 
rival  of  Zicci  not  in  human  and  perishable  affections,  but  in  pre¬ 
ternatural  and  eternal  lore.  He  would  have  laid  down  life  with 
content,  nay  rapture,  as  the  price  of  learning  those  solemn  secrets 
which  separated  the  stranger  from  mankind.  Such  fools  are  we 
when  we  aspire  to  be  overwise  !  To  be  enamoured  too  madly 
of  the  goddess  of  goddesses  is  only  to  embrace  a  cloud,  and  to 
forfeit  alike  heaven  and  earth. 

The  night  was  most  lovely  and  serene,  and  the  waves  scarcely 
rippled  at  his  feet,  as  the  Englishman  glided  on  by  the  cool  and 
starry  beach.  At  length  he  arrived  at  the  spot,  and  there,  lean¬ 
ing  against  the  broken  pillar,  he  beheld  a  man  wrapped  in  a  long 
mantle,  and  in  an  attitude  of  profound  repose.  He  approached 
and  uttered  the  name  of  Zicci.  The  figure  turned,  and  he  saw 
the  face  of  a  stranger  ;  a  face  not  stamped  by  the  glorious  beauty 
of  the  Corsican,  but  equally  majestic  in  its  aspect,  and,  perhaps, 
still  more  impressive  from  the  mature  age  and  the  passionless 
depth  of  thought  that  characterised  the  expanded  forehead  and 
deep-set  but  piercing  eyes. 

“You  seek  Zicci,”  said  the  stranger;  “he  will  be  here  anon  ; 
but,  perhaps,  he  whom  you  see  before  you  is  more  connected  with 
your  destiny,  and  more  disposed  to  realise  your  dreams.” 

“  Hath  the  earth  then  another  Zicci  ?  ” 

“  If  not,”  replied  the  stranger,  “  why  do  you  cherish  the  hope 
and  the  wild  faith  to  be  yourself  a  Zicci  ?  Think  you  that  none 
others  have  burned  with  the  same  godlike  dream  ?  Who,  indeed, 
in  his  first  youth — youth  when  the  soul  is  nearer  to  the  heaven 
from  which  it  sprung — and  its  divine  and  primal  longings  are  not 
all  effaced  by  the  sordid  passions  and  petty  cares  that  are  begot 
in  time  ? — who  is  there  in  youth  that  has  not  nourished  the  belief 
that  the  universe  has  secrets  not  known  to  the  common  herd, 
and  panted,  as  the  hart  for  the  water-springs,  for  the  fountains 
that  lie  hid  and  far  away  amidst  the  broad  wilderness  of  trackless 
science  ?  The  music  of  the  fountain  is  heard  in  the  soul  within, 
till  the  steps»  deceived  and  erring,  rove  away  from  its  wateis,  and 
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the  wanderer  dies  in  the  mighty  desert.  Think  you  that  none 
who  have  cherished  the  hope  have  found  the  truth  ?  or  that  the 
yearning  after  the  Ineffable  Knowledge  was  given  to  us  utterly 
in  vain  ?  No.  Every  desire  in  human  hearts  is  but  a  glimpse  of 
things  that  exist — alike  distant  and  divine.  No  !  in  the  world 
there  have  been,  from  age  to  age,  some  brighter  and  happier 
spirits  who  have  won  to  the  air  in  which  the  beings  above  man¬ 
kind  move  and  breathe.  Zicci,  great  though  he  be,  stands  not 
alone.  He  has  his  predecessors,  his  contemporary  rivals,  and 
long  lines  of  successors  are  yet  to  come  ?” 

“  And  will  you  tell  me,”  said  Glyndon,  “  that  in  yourself  I 
behold  one  of  that  mighty  few  over  whom  Zicci  has  no  superiority 
in  power  and  wisdom  ?  ” 

“In  me,”  answered  the  stranger,  “  you  see  one  from  whom 
Zicci  himself  learned  many  of  his  loftiest  secrets.  Before  his 
birth  my  wisdom  was  !  On  these  shores — on  this  spot — have  I 
stood  in  ages  that  your  chronicles  but  feebly  reach.  The 
Phoenician — the  Greek — the  Oscan — 'the  Roman — the  Lombard 
— I  have  seen  them  all  ! — leaves  gay  and  glittering  on  the  trunk 
of  the  universal  life — scattered  in  due  season  and  again  renewed ; 
till,  indeed,  the  same  race  that  gave  its  glory  to  the  ancient  world 
bestowed  a  second  youth  on  the  new.  For  the  pure  Greeks — the 
Hellenes — whose  origin  has  bewildered  your  dreaming  scholars — - 
were  of  the  same  great  family  as  the  Norman  tribe,  born  to  be 
the  lords  of  the  universe,  and  in  no  land  on  earth  destined  to  be 
the  hewers  of  wood.  Even  the  dim  traditions  of  the  learned 
that  bring  the  sons  of  Hellas  from  the  vast  and  undetermined 
territories  of  Northern  Thrace,  to  be  the  victors  of  the  pastoral 
Pelasgi,  and  the  founders  of  the  line  of  demi-gods,  might  serve 
you  to  trace  back  their  primeval  settlements  to  the  same  region 
whence,  in  later  times,  the  Norman  warriors  broke  on  the  dull  and 
savage  hordes  of  the  Celt,  and  became  the  Greeks  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  world.  But  this  interests  you  not,  and  you  are  wise  in  your 
indifference.  Not  in  the  knowledge  of  things  without,  but  in  the 
perfection  of  the  soul  within,  lies  the  empire  of  man  aspiring  to 
be  more  than  men.” 

“  And  what  books  contain  that  science — from  what  laboratory 
is  it  wrought  ?  ” 
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"  Nature  supplies  the  materials  :  they  are  around  you  in  youi 
daily  walks  ;  in  the  herbs  that  the  beast  devours  and  the  chemist 
disdains  to  cull ;  in  the  elements,  from  which  matter  in  its 
meanest  and  its  mightiest  shapes  is  deduced  ;  in  the  wide  bosom 
of  the  air ;  in  the  black  abysses  of  the  earth  ; — everywhere  are 
given  to  mortals  the  resources  and  libraries  of  immortal  lore. 
But  as  the  simplest  problems  in  the  simplest  of  alL  studies  are 
obscure  to  one  who  braces  not  his  mind  to  their  comprehension  ; 
as  the  rower  in  yonder  vessel  cannot  tell  you  why  two  circles  can 
touch  each  other  only  in  one  point ; — so,  though  all  earth  were 
carved  over  and  inscribed  with  the  letters  of  diviner  knowledge, 
the  characters  would  be  valueless  to  him  who  does  not  pause  to 
inquire  the  language  and  meditate  the  truth.  Young  man,  if  thy 
imagination  is  vivid,  if  thy  heart  is  daring,  if  thy  curiosity  is 
insatiate,  I  will  accept  thee  as  my  pupil.  But  the  first  lessons 
are  stern  and  dread.” 

“  If  thou  hast  mastered  them,  why  not  I  ?  ”  answered  Glyndon, 
boldly.  “  I  have  felt  from  my  boyhood  that  strange  mysteries 
were  reserved  for  my  career,  and  from  the  proudest  ends  of 
ordinary  ambition  I  have  carried  my  gaze  into  the  cloud  and 
darkness  that  stretch  beyond.  The  instant  I  beheld  Zicci,  I  felt 
as  if  I  had  discovered  the  guide  and  the  tutor  for  which  my  youth 
had  idly  languished  and  vainly  burned.” 

“  And  to  me  his  duty  can  be  transferred,”  replied  the  stranger. 
“Yonder  lies,  anchored  in  the  bay,  the  vessel  in  which  Zicci 
seeks  a  fairer  home  ;  a  little  while  and  the  breeze  will  rise,  the 
sail  will  swell,  and  the  stranger  will  have  passed  like  a  wind 
away.  Still,  like  the  wind,  he  leaves  in  thy  heart  the  seeds  that 
may  bear  the  blossom  and  the  fruit.  Zicci  hath  performed  his 
task — he  is  wanted  no  more  ;  the  perfecter  of  his  work  is  at  thy 
side.  He  comes — I  hear  the  dash  of  the  oar.  You  will  have 
your  choice  submitted  to  you.  According  as  you  decide,  we 
shall  meet  again.”  With  these  words  the  stranger  jnoved  slowly 
away,  and  disappeared  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  cliffs.  A  boat 
glided  rapidly  across  the  waters — it  touched  land,  a  man  leapt  on 
shore,  and  Glyndon  recognised  Zicci. 

“  I  give  thee,  Glyndon,  I  give  thee  no  more  the  option  of  happy 
love  and  serene  enjoyment.  That  hour  is  past,  and  fate  has 
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linked  the  hand  that  might  have  been  thine  own  to  mine.  But  I 
have  ample  gifts  to  bestow  upon  thee  if  thou  wilt  abandon  the 
hope  that  gnaws  thy  heart,  and  the  realisation  of  which  even  I 
have  not  the  power  to  foresee.  Be  thine  ambition  human,  and  I 
can  gratify  it  to  the  full.  Men  desire  four  things  in  life — love, 
wealth,  fame,  power.  The  first  I  cannot  give  thee — no  matter 
why ;  the  rest  are  at  my  disposal.  Select  which  of  them  thou 
wilt,  and  let  us  part  in  peace.”  - 

“  Such  are  not  the  gifts  I  covet :  I  choose  knowledge — which 
indeed,  as  the  schoolman  said,  is  power,  and  the  loftiest — that 
knowledge  must  be  thine  own.  For  this,  and  for  this  alone,  I 
surrendered  the  love  of  Isabel ;  this,  and  this  alone,  must  be  my 
recompense.” 

“  I  cannot  gainsay  thee,  though  I  can  warn.  The  desire  to 
learn  does  not  always  contain  the  faculty  to  acquire.  I  can  give 
thee,  it  is  true,  the  teacher,  the  rest  must  depend  on  thee.  Be 
wise  in  time,  and  take  that  which  I  can  assure  to  thee.” 

“  Answer  me  but  these  questions,  and  according  to  your  answer 
I  will  decide.  Is  it  in  the  power  of  man  to  attain  intercourse 
with  the  beings  of  other  worlds  ?  Is  it  in  the  power  of  man  to 
read  the  past  and  the  future  ?  and  to  insure  life  against  the 
sword,  and  against  disease  ?  ” 

“  All  this  may  be  possible,”  answered  Zicci  evasively,  “  to  tne 
few.  But  for  one  who  attains  such  secrets,  millions  may  perish 
in  the  attempt.” 

“  One  question  more.  Thou - ” 

“  Beware !  Of  myself,  as  I  have  said  before,  I  render  no 
account.” 

“Well,  then,  the  stranger  I  have  met  this  night — are  his 
boasts  to  be  believed  ?  Is  he  in  truth  one  of  the  chosen  seers 
Avhom  you  allow  tc  have  mastered  the  mysteries  I  yearn  to 
fathom  ?  ” 

“  Rash  man,”  said  Zicci,  in  a  tone  of  compassion,  ‘  thy  crisis  is 
past,  and  thy  choice  made.  I  can  only  bid  thee  be  bold  and 
prosper.  Yes,  I  resign  thee  to  a  master  who  has  the  power  and 
the  will  to  open  In  thee  the  gates  of  the  awful  world.  Thy  weal 
or  woe  are  as  nought  in  the  eyes  of  his  relentless  wisdom.  I 
would  bid  him  spare  thee,  but  he  will  heed  me  not.  Mejnour 
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receive  thy  pupil !  ”  Glyndon  turned,  and  his  heart  beat  when  he 
perceived  that  the  stranger,  whose  footsteps  he  had  not  heard  on 
the  pebbles,  whose  approach  he  had  not  beheld  in  the  moonlight, 
was  once  more  by  his  side. 

Glyndon’s  eyes  followed  the  receding  form  of  the  mysterious 
Corsican.  He  saw  him  enter  the  boat,  and  he  then  for  the  first 
time  noticed  that  besides  the  rowers  there  was  a  female,  who 
stood  up  as  Zicci  gained  the  boat.  Even  at  this  distance  he 
recognised  the  once-adored  form  of  Isabel.  She  waved  her  hand 
to  him,  and  across  the  still  and  shining  air  came  her  voice,  mourn¬ 
fully  and  sweetly  in  her  native  tongue,  “  Farewell,  Clarence — 
farewell,  farewell.”  v 

He  strove  to  answer,  but  the  voice  touched  a  chord  at  his 
heart,  and  the  words  failed  him.  Isabel  was  then  lost  for  ever — 
gone  with  this  dread  stranger— darkness  was  round  her  lot.  And 
he  himself  had  decided  her  fate  and  his  own  !  The  boat  bounded 
on,  the  soft  waves  flashed  and  sparkled  beneath  the  oars,  and  it 
was  along  one  sapphire  track  of  moonlight  that  the  frail  vessel 
bore  away  the  lovers.  Farther  and  farther  from  his  gaze  sped 
the  boat,  till  at'  last  the  speck,  scarcely  visible,  touched  the  side 
of  the  ship  that  lay  lifeless  in  the  glorious  bay.  At  that  instant, 
as  if  by  magic,  up  sprang  with  a  glad  murmur  the  playful  and 
refreshing  wind.  And  Glyndon  turned  to  Mejnour,  and  broke 
the  silence. 

“Tell  me — if  thou  canst  read  the  future — tell  me  that  her  lot 
will  be  fair,  and  that  her  choice  at  least  is  wise.” 

“My  pupil,”  answered  Mejnour,  in  a  voice  the  calmness  of 
which  well  accorded  with  the  chilling  words,  “  thy  first  task  must 
be  to  withdraw  all  thought,  feeling,  sympathy  from  others.  The 
elementary  stage  of  knowledge  is  to  make  self,  and  self  alone, 
thy  study  and  thy  world.  Thou  hast  decided  thine  own  career, 
thou  hast  renounced  love,  thou  hast  rejected  wealth,  fame,  and 
the  vulgar  pomps  of  power.  What,  then,  are  all  mankind  to 
thee  ?  To  perfect  thy  faculties  and  concentrate  thy  emotions  ia 
henceforth  thy  only  aim.” 

“  And  will  happiness  be  the  end  ?  ” 

“If  happiness  exist,”  answered  Mejnour,  “it  must  be  centred 
in  A  SELF  to  which  all  passion  is  unknown.  But  happiness  is 
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the  last  state  of  being,  and  as  yet  thou  art  on  the  threshold  of  the 
first !  ” 

% 

As  Mejnour  spoke,  the  distant  vessel  spread  its  sails  to  the 
wind,  and  moved  slowly  along  the  deep.  Glyndon  sighed, 
and  the  pupil  and  the  master  retraced  their  steps  towards  the 

city. 
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BOOK  II. 


CHAPTER  I. 

It  was  about  a  month  after  the  date  of  Zicci’s  departure  and 
Glyndon’s  introduction  to  Mejnour,  when  two  Englishmen  were 
walking  arm-in-arm  through  the  Toledo. 

“  I  tell  you,”  said  one  (who  spoke  warmly),  “  that  if  you  have  a 
particle  of  common  sense  left  in  you,  you  will  accompany  me  to 
England.  This  Mejnour  is  an  impostor  more  dangerous  — 
because  more  in  earnest — than  Zicci.  After  all,  what  do  his 
promises  amount  to?  You  allow  that  nothing  can  be  more 
equivocal.  You  say  that  he  has  left  Naples- — -that  he  has 
selected  a  retreat  more  genial  than  the  crowded  thoroughfares  of 
men  to  the  studies  in  which  he  is  to  initiate  you  ;  and  this 
retreat  is  among  the  haunts  of  the  fiercest  bandits  of  Italy, — 
haunts  which  Justice  itself  dare  not  penetrate  : — fitting  hermitage 
for  a  sage !  I  tremble  for  you.  What  if  this  stranger,  of  whom 
nothing  is  known,  be  leagued  with  the  robbers ;  and  these  lures 
for  your  credulity  bait  but  the  traps  for  your  property — perhaps 
your  life  ?  You  might  come  off  cheaply  by  a  ransom  of  half  your 
fortune :  you  smile  indignantly  well !  put  common  sense  out 
of  the  question  :  take  your  own  view  of  the  matter.  You  are  to 
undergo  an  ordeal  which  Mejnour  himself  does  not  profess  to 
describe  as  a  very  tempting  one.  It  may,  or  it  may  not,  succeed  ; 
if  it  does  not,  you  are  menaced  with  the  darkest  evils ;  and  if  it 
does,  you  cannot  be  better  off  than  the  dull  and  joyless  mystic 
whom  you  have  taken  for  a  master.  Away  with  this  folly 
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Gnjoy  youth  while  it  is  left  to  you.  Return  with  me  to  England  : 
forget  these  dreams.  Enter  your  proper  career  ;  form  affections 
more  respectable  than  those  which  lured  you  awhile  to  an  Italian 
adventuress,  and  become  a  happy  and  distinguished  man.  This 
is  the  advice  of  sober  friendship ;  yet  the  promises  I  hold  out  to 
you  are  fairer  than  those  of  Mejnour.” 

“  Merton,”  said  Glyndon,  doggedly,  “  I  cannot,  if  I  would, 
yield  to  your  wishes.  A  power  that  is  above  me  urges  me  on  : 
I  cannot  resist  its  fascination.  I  will  proceed  to  the  last  in  the 
strange  career  I  have  commenced.  Think  of  me  no  more. 
Follow  yourself  the  advice  you  give  to  me — and  be  happy.” 

“  This  is  madness,”  said  Merton,  passionately,  but  with  a  tear 
in  his  eye ;  “  your  health  is  already  failing ;  you  are  so  changed 
I  should  scarcely  know  you  ; — come — I  have  already  had  your 
name  entered  in  my  passport :  in  another  hour  I  shall  be  gone, 
and  you,  boy  that  you  are,  will  be  left  without  a  friend  to  the 
deceits  of  your  own  fancy,  and  the  machinations  of  this  relentless 
mountebank.” 

“  Enough,”  said  Glyndon,  coldly  ;  “you  cease  to  be  an  effective 
counsellor  when  you  suffer  your  prejudices  to  be  thus  evident.  I 
have  already  had  ample  proof,”  added  the  Englishman,  and  his 
pale  cheek  grew  more  pale,  “  of  the  power  of  this  man — if  man 
he  be,  which  I  sometimes  doubt — and,  come  life,  come  death,  I 
will  not  shrink  from  the  paths  that  allure  me.  Farewell,  Merton — 
if  we  never  meet  again  if  you  hear  amidst  our  old  and  cheerful 
haunts  that  Clarence  Glyndon  sleeps  the  last  sleep  by  the  shores 
of  Naples,  or  amidst  the  Calabrian  hills — say  to  the  friends  of 
our  youth,  ‘  He  died  worthily,  as  thousands  of  martyr-students 
have  died  before  him,  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.’  ” 

He  wrung  Merton’s  hand  as  he  spoke,  darted  from  his  - side, 
and  disappeared  amidst  the  crowd. 

That  day  Merton  left  Naples  :  the  next  morning  Glyndon  also 
quitted  the  City  of  Delight,  alone  and  on  horseback.  He  bent 
his  way  into  those  picturesque  but  dangerous  parts  of  the 
country,  which  at  that  time  were  infested  by  banditti,  and  which 
few  travellers  dared  to  pass,  even  in  broad  daylight,  without  a 
strong  escort.  A  road  more  lonely  cannot  well  be  conceived 
than  that  on  which  the  hoofs  of  his  steed,  striking  upon  the 
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fragments  of  l'ock  that  encumbered  the  neglected  way,  woke  a 
dull  and  melancholy  echo.  Large  tracts  of  waste  land,  varied  by 
the  rank  and  profuse  foliage  of  the  South,  lay  before  him : 
occasionally  a  wild  goat  peeped  down  from  some  rocky  crag,  or 
the  discordant  cry  of  a  bird  of  prey,  startled  in  its  sombre  haunt, 
was  heard  above  the  hills.  These  were  the  only  signs  of  life ; 
not  a  human  being  was  met — not  a  hut  was  visible.  Wrapped 
in  his  own  ardent  and  solemn  thoughts,  the  young  man  continued 
his  way,  till  the  sun  had  spent  its  noon-day  heat,  and  a  breeze 
that  announced  the  approach  of  eve  sprung  up  from  the  unseen 
ocean  that  lay  far  distant  to  his  sight.  It  was  then  that  a  turn  in 
the  road  brought  before  him  one  of  those  long,  desolate,  gloomy 
villages  which  are  found  in  the  interior  of  the  Neapolitan 
dominions  ; — and  now  he  came  upon  a  small  chapel  on  one  side 
of  the  road,  with  a  gaudily-painted  image  of  the  Virgin  in  the 
open  shrine.  Around  this  spot,  which  in  the  heart  of  a  Christian 
land  retained  the  vestige  of  the  old  idolatry  (for  just  such  were 
the  chapels  that  in  the  Pagan  age  were  dedicated  to  the  de¬ 
mon-saints  of  mythology),  gathered  six  or  seven  miserable  and 
squalid  wretches,  whom  the  Curse  of  the  Leper  had  cut  off  from 
mankind.  They  set  up  a  shrill  cry  as  they  turned  their  ghastly 
visages  towards  the  horseman  ;  and  without  stirring  from  the 
spot,  stretched  out  their  gaunt  arms,  and  implored  charity  in  the 
name  of  the  Merciful  Mother.  Glyndon  hastily  threw  them  some 
small  coins,  and,  turning  away  his  face,  clapped  spurs  to  his  horse, 
and  relaxed  not  his  speed  till  he  entered  the  village.  On  either 
side  the  narrow  and  miry  street,  fierce  and  haggard  forms — some 
leaning  against  the  ruined  walls  of  blackened  huts — some  seated  at 
the  threshold — some  lying  at  full  length  in  the  mud — presented 
groups  that  at  once  invoked  pity  and  aroused  alarm  ;  pity  for  their 
squalor — alarm  for  the  ferocity  imprinted  on  their  savage  aspects. 
They  gazed  at  him,  grim  and  sullen,  as  he  rode  slowly  up  the 
rugged  street ;  sometimes  whispering  significantly  to  each  other, 
but  without  attempting  to  stop  his  way.  Even  the  children  hushed 
their  babble,  and  ragged  urchins,  devouring  him  with  sparkling 
eyes,  muttered  to  their  mothers,  “We  shall  feast  well  to-morrow!” 
It  was,  indeed,  one  of  those  hamlets  in  which  Law  sets  not  its 
sober  step — in  which  Violence  and  Murder  house  secure — hamlets 
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common  then  in  the  wilder  parts  of  Italy — in  which  the  peasant 
was  but  the  gentler  name  for  the  robber. 

Glyndon’s  heart  somewhat  failed  him  as  he  looked  around,  and 
the  question  he  desired  to  ask  died  upon  his  lips.  At  length, 
from  one  of  the  dismal  cabins  emerged  a  form  superior  to  the 
rest.  Instead  of  the  patched  and  ragged  overall  which  made  the 
only  garment  of  the  men  he  had  hitherto  seen,  the  dress  of  this 
person  was  characterised  by  all  the  trappings  of  Calabrian  bravery. 
Upon  his  raven  hair,  the  glossy  curls  of  which  made  a  notable 
contrast  to  the  matted  and  elfin  locks  of  the  savages  around,  was 
placed  a  cloth  cap  with  a  gold  tassel  that  hung  down  to  his 
shoulder  ;  his  mustaches  were  trimmed  with  care,  and  a  silk 
kerchief  of  gay  hues  was  twisted  round  a  well-shaped  but  sinewy 
throat ;  a  short  jacket  of  rough  cloth  was  decorated  with  several 
rows  of  gilt  filagree  buttons  ;  his  nether  garments  fitted  tight  to 
his  limbs,  and  were  curiously  braided  ;  while,  in  a  broad  parti¬ 
coloured-sash  were  placed  four  silver-hilted  pistols ;  and  the 
sheathed  knife,  usually  worn  by  Italians  of  the  lower  order,  was 
mounted  in  ivory  elaborately  carved.  A  small  carbine  of  hand¬ 
some  workmanship  was  slung  across  his  shoulder,  and  completed 
his  costume.  The  man  himself  was  of  middle  size,  athletic,  yet 
slender — with  straight  and  regular  features — sunburnt,  but  not 
swarthy  ;  and  an  expression  of  countenance  which,  though 
reckless  and  bold,  had  in  it  frankness  rather  than  ferocity,  and,  if 
defying,  was  not  altogether  unprepossessing. 

Glyndon,  after  eyeing  this  figure  for  some  moments  with  great 
attention,  checked  his  rein,  and  asked  in  the  provincial  patois , 
with  which  he  was  tolerably  familiar,  the  way  to  the  “  Castle  of 
the  Mountain.” 

The  man  lifted  his  cap  as  he  heard  the  question,  and  approach¬ 
ing  Glyndon,  laid  his  hand  upon  the  neck  of  the  horse,  and  said  in 
a  low  voice,  “  Then  you  are  the  cavalier  whom  our  patron  the 
signor  expected.  He  bade  me  wait  for  you  here,  and  lead  you 
to  the  castle.  And  indeed,  signor,  it  might  have  been  unfortunate 
if  I  had  neglected  to  obey  the  command.” 

The  man  then,  drawing  a  little  aside,  called  out  to  the 
bystanders  in  a  loud  voice,  “  Ho,  ho,  my  friends,  pay  henceforth 
and  for  ever  all  respect  to  this  worshipful  cavalier.  He  is  the 
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accepted  guest  of  our  blessed  patron  of  the  Castle  of  the 
Mountain.  Long  life  to  him !  May  he,  like  his  host,  be  safe 
by  day  and  by  night ;  in  the  hill  and  on  the  waste ;  against 
the  dagger  and  the  bullet ;  in  limb  and  in  life !  Cursed  be  he 
who  touches  a  hair  of  his  head,  or  a  baioccho  in  his  pouch. 
Now  and  for  ever  we  will  protect  and  honour  him — for  the  law 
or  against  the  law — with  the  faith,  and  to  the  death.  Amen. 
Amen !  ” 

“  Amen !  ”  responded  in  wild  chorus  a  hundred  voices,  and  the 
scattered  and  straggling  groups  pressed  up  the  street,  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  horseman. 

“And  that  he  may  be  known,”  continued  the  Englishman’s 
strange  protector,  “  to  the  eye  and  to  the  ear,  I  place  around  him 
the  white  sash,  and  I  give  him  the  sacred  watchword — ‘  Peace  to 
the  Brave'  Signor,  when  you  wear  this  sash,  the  proudest  in 
these  parts  will  bare  the  head  and  bend  the  knee.  Signor,  when 
you  utter  this  watchword,  the  bravest  hearts  will  be  bound  to 
your  bidding.  Desire  you  safety,  or  ask  you  revenge — to  gain  a 
beauty,  or  to  lose  a  foe — speak  but  the  word,  and  we  are  yours, 
we  are  yours  !  Is  it  not  so,  comrades  ?  ”  And  again  the  hoarse 
voices  shouted,  “  Amen,  amen  !  ” 

“  Now,  signor,”  whispered  the  bravo,  in  good  Italian,  “  if  you 
have  a  few  coins  to  spare,  scatter  them  amongst  the  crowd,  and 
let  us  be  gone.” 

Glyndon,  not  displeased  at  the  concluding  sentence,  emptied 
his  purse  in  the  street ;  and  while,  with  mingled  oaths,  blessings, 
shrieks,  and  yells,  men,  women,  and  children  scrambled  for  the 
money,  the  bravo,  taking  the  rein  of  the  horse,  led  it  a  few  paces 
through  the  village  at  a  brisk  trot,  and  then  turning  up  a  narrow 
lane  to  the  left,  in  a  few  minutes  neither  houses  nor  men  were 
visible,  and  the  mountains  closed  their  path  on  either  side.  It 
was  then  that,  releasing  the  bridle  and  slackening  his  pace,  the 
guide  turned  his  dark  eyes  on  Glyndon  with  an  arch  expression, 
and  said — 

“Your  Excellency  was  not,  perhaps,  prepared  for  the  hearty 
welcome  we  have  given  you.” 

“  Why,  in  truth,  I  ought  to  have  been  prepared  for  it,  since  my 
friend,  to  whose  house  I  am  bound,  did  not  disguise  from  me  the 
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character  of  the  neighbourhood.  And  your  name,  my  friend,  if 
I  may  call  you  so  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  no  ceremonies  with  me,  Excellency.  In  the  village  I  am 
generally  called  Maestro  Paulo.  I  had  a  surname  once,  though 
a  very  equivocal  one — and  I  have  forgotten  that  since  I  retired 
from  the  world.” 

“  And  was  it  from  disgust,  from  poverty,  or  from  some — some 
ebullition  of  passion  which  entailed  punishment — that  you  betook 
yourself  to  the  mountains  ?  ” 

“  Why,  signor,”  said  the  bravo,  with  a  gay  laugh,  “  hermits  of 
my  class  seldom  love  the  confessional.  However,  I  have  no 
secrets  while  my  step  is  in  these  defiles,  my  whistle  in  my  pouch, 
and  my  carbine  at  my  back.”  With  that  the  robber,  as  if  he 
loved  permission  to  talk  at  his  will,  hemmed  thrice,  and  began 
with  much  humour ;  though,  as  his  tale  proceeded,  the  memories 
it  roused  seemed  to  carry  him  farther  than  he  at  first  intended, 
and  reckless  and  light-hearted  ease  gave  way  to  that  fierce  and 
varied  play  of  countenance  and  passion  of  gesture  which 
characterise  the  emotions  of  his  countrymen. 

“I  was  born  at  Terracina — a  fair  spot,  is  it  not?  My  father 
was  a  learned  monk,  of  high  birth;  my  mother  —  Heaven  rest 
her! — an  innkeeper's  pretty  daughter.  Of  course  there  was  no 
marriage  in  the  case  ;  and  when  I  was  born,  the  monk  gravely 
declared  my  appearance  to  be  miraculous.  I  was  dedicated  from 
my  cradle  to  the  altar — and  my  head  was  universally  declared  to 
be  the  orthodox  shape  for  a  cowl.  As  I  grew  up,  the  monk  took 
great  pains  with  my  education,  and  I  learned  Latin  and  psalmody 
as  soon  as  less  miraculous  infants  learn  crowing.  Nor  did  the 
holy  man’s  care  stint  itself  to  my  interior  accomplishments. 
Although  vowed  to  poverty,  he  always  contrived  that  my  mother 
should  have  her  pockets  full ;  and,  between  her  pockets  and 
mine,  there  was  soon  established  a  clandestine  communication  ; 
accordingly,  at  fourteen,  I  wore  my  cap  on  one  side,  stuck  pistols 
in  my  belt,  and  assumed  the  swagger  of  a  cavalier  and  a  gallant. 
At  that  age  my  poor  mother  died ;  and  about  the  same  period, 
my  father,  having  written  a  ‘  History  of  the  Pontifical  Bulls,’  in 
forty  volumes,  and  being,  as  I  said,  of  high  birth,  obtained  a 
cardinal’s  hat.  From  that  time  he  thought  fit  to  disown  your 
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humble  servant.  He  bound  me  over  to  an  honest  notary  at 
Naples,  and  gave  me  two  hundred  crowns  by  way  of  provision 
Well,  signor,  I  saw  enough  of  the  law  to  convince  me  that  1 
should  never  be  rogue  enough  to  shine  in  the  profession.  So 
instead  of  spoiling  parchment,  I  made  love  to  the  notary’s 
daughter.  My  master  discovered  our  innocent  amusement,  and 
turned  me  out  of  doors — that  was  disagreeable.  But  my  Ninetta 
loved  me,  and  took  care  that  I  should  not  lie  out  in  the  streets 
with  the  lazzaroni.  Little  jade,  I  think  I  see  her  now,  with  her 
bare  feet,  and  her  finger  to  her  lips,  opening  the  door  in  the 
summer  nights,  and  bidding  me  creep  softly  into  the  kitchen, 
where — praised  be  the  saints ! — a  flask  and  a  manchet  always 
awaited  the  hungry  amoroso.  At  last,  however,  Ninetta  grew 
cold.  It  is  the  way  of  the  sex,  signor.  Her  father  found  her  an 
excellent  marriage  in  the  person  of  a  withered  picture-dealer. 
She  took  the  spouse,  and  very  properly  clapped  the  door  in  the 
face  of  the  lover.  I  was  not  disheartened,  Excellency  ;  no, 
not  I.  Women  are  plentiful  while  we  are  young.  So, 
without  a  ducat  in  my  pocket,  or  a  crust  for  my  teeth,  I  set 
out  to  seek  my  fortune  on  board  of  a  Spanish  merchantman. 
That  was  duller  work  than  I  expected  ;  but  luckily  we  were 
attacked  by  a  pirate — half  the  crew  were  butchered,  the  rest 
captured.  I  was  one  of  the  last— always  in  luck,  you  see,  signor, 
monks’  sons  have  a  knack  that  way!  The  captain  of  the  pirate 
took  a  fancy  to  me.  ‘  Serve  with  us,’  said  he.  ‘  Too  happy,’  said 
I.  Behold  me  then  a  pirate.  O  jolly  life!  how  I  blest  the  old 
notary  for  turning  me  out  of  doors !  What  feasting  —  what 
fighting — what  wooing — what  quarrelling.  Sometimes  we  ran 
ashore  and  enjoyed  ourselves  like  princes ;  sometimes  we  lay  in 
a  calm  for  days  together,  on  the  loveliest  sea  that  man  ever 
traversed.  And  then,  if  the  breeze  rose,  and  a  sail  came  in  sight, 
who  so  merry  as  we  ?  I  passed  three  years  in  that  charming 
profession,  and  then,  signor,  I  grew  ambitious.  I  caballed  against 
the  captain — I  wanted  his  post.  One  still  night  we  struck  the 
blow.  The  ship  was  like  a  log  in  the  sea — no  land  to  be  seen 
from  the  mast-head,  the  waves  like  glass,  and  the  moon  at  its 
full.  Up  we  rose — thirty  of  us  and  more.  Up  we  rose  with  a 
shout ;  we  poured  into  the  captain’s  cabin.  I  at  the  head.  The 
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brave  old  boy  had  caught  the  alarm,  and  there  he  stood  at  the 
doorway,  a  pistol  in  each  hand — and  his  one  eye  (he  had  only 
one)  worse  to  meet  than  the  pistols  were. 

“  ‘  Yield/  cried  I,  ‘  your  life  shall  be  safe.’ 

“  ‘  Take  that,’  said  he,  *  and  whizz  went  the  pistol :  but  the  saints 
took  care  of  their  own,  and  the  ball  passed  by  my  cheek,  and 
shot  the  boatswain  behind  me.  I  closed  with  the  captain,  and 
the  other  pistol  went  off  without  mischief  in  the  struggle :  such  a 
fellow  he  was,  six  feet  four  without  his  shoes !  Over  we  went — 
rolling  each  on  the  other.  Santa  Maria ! — no  time  to  get  hold 
of  one’s  knife.  Meanwhile,  all  the  crew  were  up,  some  for  the 
captain,  some  for  me — clashing  and  firing,  and  swearing  and 
groaning,  and  now  and  then  a  heavy  splash  in  the  sea !  Fine 
supper  for  the  sharks  that  night !  At  last  old  Bilboa  got  upper¬ 
most  :  out  flashed  his  knife ;  down  it  came,  but  not  in  my  heart. 
No !  I  gave  my  left  arm  as  a  shield,  and  the  blade  went  through 
and  through  up  to  the  hilt,  with  the  blood  spirting  up  like  the 
rain  from  a  whale’s  nostril.  With  the  weight  of  the  blow  the 
stout  fellow  came  down,  so  that  his  face  touched  mine ;  with  my 
right  hand  I  caught  him  by  the  throat,  turned  him  over  like  a 
lamb,  signor,  and  faith  it  was  soon  all  up  with  him :  the  boat¬ 
swain’s  brother,  a  fat  Dutchman,  ran  him  through  with  a  pike. 

Old  fellow,’  said  I,  as  he  turned  up  his  terrible  eye  to  me,  ‘  I 
bear  you  no  malice,  but  we  must  try  to  get  on  in  the  world,  you 
know.’  The  captain  grinned  and  gave  up  the  ghost.  I  went 
upon  deck — what  a  sight !  Twenty  bold  fellows  stark  and  cold, 
and  the  moon  sparkling  on  the  puddles  of  blood  as  calmly  as  if 
it  were  water.  Well,  signor,  the  victory  was  ours,  and  the  ship 
mine :  I  ruled  merrily  enough  for  six  months.  We  then  attacked 
a  French  ship  twice  our  size ;  what  sport  it  was !  And  we  had 
not  had  a  good  fight  so  long :  we  were  quite  like  virgins  at  it ! 
We  got  the  best  of  it,  and  won  ship  and  cargo.  They  wanted  to 
pistol  the  captain  ;  but  that  was  against  my  laws  ;  so  we  gagged 
him,  for  he  scolded  as  loud  as  if  we  were  married  to  him  :  left 
him  and  the  rest  of  his  crew  on  board  our  own  vessel  which  was 
terribly  battered ;  clapped  our  black  flag  on  the  Frenchman’s, 
and  set  off  merrily,  with  a  brisk  wind  in  our  favour.  But  luck 
deserted  us  on  forsaking  our  own  dear  old  ship.  A  storm  came 
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on — a  plank  struck — several  of  us  escaped  in  the  boats  :  we  had 
lots  of  gold  with  us,  but  no  water.  For  two  days  and  two  nights 
we  suffered  horribly ;  but  at  last  we  ran  ashore  near  a  French 
seaport :  our  sorry  plight  moved  compassion,  and  as  we  had 
money  we  were  not  suspected  :  people  only  suspect  the  poor. 
Here  we  soon  recovered  our  fatigues,  rigged  ourselves  out  gaily, 
and  your  humble  servant  was  considered  as  noble  a  captain  as 
ever  walked  deck.  But  now,  alas,  my  fate  would  have  it  that  I 
should  fall  in  love  with  a  silk-mercer’s  daughter.  Ah !  how  I 
loved  her — the  pretty  Clara  !  Yes,  I  loved  her  so  well,  that  I  was 
seized  with  horror  at  my  past  life  ;  I  resolved  to  repent — to  marry 
her — and  settle  down  into  an  honest  man.  Accordingly,  I  sum¬ 
moned  my  messmates,  told  them  my  resolution,  resigned  my 
command,  and  persuaded  them  to  depart.  They  were  good 
fellows ;  engaged  with  a  Dutchman,  against  whom  I  heard 
afterwards  they  made  a  successful  mutiny,  but  I  never  saw  them 
more.  I  had  two  thousand  crowns  still  left ;  with  this  sum  I 
obtained  the  consent  of  the  silk-mercer,  and  it  was  agreed  that  I 
should  become  a  partner  in  the  firm.  I  need  not  say  that  no 
one  suspected  I  had  been  so  great  a  man,  and  I  passed  for  a 
Neapolitan  goldsmith’s  son  instead  of  a  cardinal’s.  I  was  very 
happy  then,  signor,  very — I  could  not  have  harmed  a  fly.  Had 
I  married  Clara  I  had  been  as  gentle  a  mercer  as  ever  handled  a 
measure.” 

The  bravo  paused  a  moment,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  he 
felt  more  than  his  words  and  tone  betokened.  “  Well,  well,  we 
must  not  look  back  at  the  Past  too  earnestly, — the  sunlight  upon 
it  makes  one’s  eyes  water.  The  day  was  fixed  for  our  wedding— 
it  approached  :  on  the  evening  before  the  appointed  day,  Clara, 
her  mother,  her  little  sister  and  myself,  were  walking  by  the  port, 
and  as  we  looked  on  the  sea  I  was  telling  them  old  gossip  tales 
of  mermaids  and  sea-serpents : — when  a  red-faced  bottle-nosed 
Frenchman  clapped  himself  right  before  me,  and  placing  his 
spectacles  very  deliberately  astride  his  proboscis,  echoed  out 
‘  Sacrd,  mille  tonnerres  !  This  is  the  damned  pirate  that  boarded 
the  Niobe  J  ’ 

“‘None  of  your  jests,’  said  I,  mildly.  ‘Ho,  ho,’  said  he.  ‘I 
can’t  be  mistaken.  Help  there,’  and  he  gripped  me  by  the  collar 
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I  replied,  as  you  may  suppose,  by  laying-  him  in  the  kennel ;  but 
it  would  not  do.  The  French  captain  had  a  French  lieutenant  at 
his  back,  whose  memory  was  as  good  as  his  master’s.  A  crowd 
assembled — other  sailors  came  up — the  odds  were  against  me. 

I  slept  that  night  in  prison  ;  and,  in  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  I 
was  sent  to  the  galleys.  They  had  spared  my  life  because  the 
old  Frenchman  politely  averred  that  I  had  made  my  crew  spare 
his.  You  may  believe  that  the  oar  and  the  chain  were  not  to  my 
taste.  I,  and  two  others,  escaped  ;  they  took  to  the  road,  and 
have,  no  doubt,  been  long  since  broken  on  the  wheel.  I,  soft 
soul,  would  not  commit  another  crime  to  gain  my  bread,  for 
Clara  was  still  at  my  heart  with  her  soft  eyes ;  so,  limiting  my 
rogueries  to  the  theft  of  a  beggar’s  rags,  which  I  compensated 
him  by  leaving  my  galley  attire  instead,  I  begged  my  way  to  the 
town  where  I  left  Clara.  It  was  a  clear  winter’s  day  when  I 
approached  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  I  had  no  fear  of  detection, 
for  my  beard  and  hair  were  as  good  as  a  mask.  Oh,  Mother  of 
Mercy !  there  came  across  my  way  a  funeral  procession  !  There, 
now,  you  know  it.  I  can  tell  you  no  more.  She  had  died, 
perhaps  of  love,  more  likely  of  shame.  Do  you  know  how  I 
spent  that  night?  I  will  tell  you: — I  stole  a  pickaxe  from  a 
mason’s  shed,  and,  all  alone  and  unseen,  under  the  frosty  heavens 
I  dug  the  fresh  mould  from  the  grave, — I  lifted  the  coffin, — I 
wrenched  the  lid, — I  saw  her  again — again.  Decay  had  not 
touched  her.  She  was  always  pale  in  her  life ! — I  could  have 
sworn  she  lived ! — It  was  a  blessed  thing  to  see  her  once  more, — 
and  all  alone  too !  But  then  at  dawn,  to  give  her  back  to  the 
earth, — to  close  the  lid,  to  throw  down  the  mould,  to  hear  the 
pebbles  rattle  on  the  coffin, — that  was  dreadful !  Signor,  I  neve# 
knew  before,  and  I  don’t  wish  to  think  now,  how  valuable  a  thing 
human  life  is.  At  sunrise  I  was  again  a  wanderer ;  but  now,  that 
Clara  was  gone,  my  scruples  vanished,  and  again  I  was  at  war 

with  my  betters.  I  contrived,  at  last,  at  O - ,  to  get  taken  on 

board  a  vessel  bound  to  Leghorn,  working  out  my  passage.  From 
Leghorn  I  went  to  Rome,  and  stationed  myself  at  the  door  of  the 
cardinal’s  palace.  Out  he  came, — his  gilded  coach  at  the  gate. 

“  ‘  Ho,  father,’  said  I,  ‘  don’t  you  know  me  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Who  are  you  ?  ’ 
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“‘Your  son,’  said  I,  in  a  whisper. 

“  The  cardinal  drew  back,  looked  at  me  earnestly,  and  mused 
a  moment.  ‘All  men  are  my  sons,’  quoth  he  then,  very  mildly, 
'  there  is  gold  for  thee.  To  him  who  begs  once,  alms  are  due  ;  to 
him  who  begs  twice,  jails  are  open.  Take  the  hint,  and  molest 
me  no  more.  Heaven  bless  thee !  ’  With  that  he  got  into  his 
coach,  and  drove  off  to  the  Vatican.  His  purse,  which  he  had 
left  behind,  was  well  supplied.  I  was  grateful  and  contented, 
and  took  my  way  to  Terracina.  I  had  not  long  passed  the 
marshes,  when  I  saw  two  horsemen  approach  at  a  canter. 

“‘You  look  poor,  friend,’  said  one  of  them,  halting;  ‘yet  you 
are  strong.’ 

“  ‘  Poor  men  and  strong  are  both  serviceable  and  dangerous, 
S'gnor  Cavalier.’ 

“  ‘  Well  said — follow  us.’ 

“  I  obeyed  and  became  a  bandit.  I  rose  by  degrees ;  and  as 
I  have  always  been  mild  in  my  calling,  and  have  taken  purses 
without  cutting  throats,  bear  ah  excellent  character,  and  can  eat 
my  macaroni  at  Naples  without  any  danger  to  life  and  limbs. 
For  the  last  two  years  I  have  settled  in  these  parts,  where  I  hold 
sway,  and  where  I  have  purchased  land.  I  am  called  a  farmer, 
signor ;  and  I  myself  now  only  rob  for  amusement,  and  to  keep 
my  hand  in.  I  trust  I  have  satisfied  your  curiosity.  We  are 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  castle.” 

“  And  how,”  asked  the  Englishman,  whose  interest  had  been 
much  excited  by  his  companion’s  narrative,  “  and  how  came  you 
acquainted  with  my  host  ?  and  by  what  means  has  he  so  well 
conciliated  the  goodwill  of  yourself  and  your  friends  ?  ” 

•  Maestro  Paulo  turned  his  black  eyes  gravely  towards  his 
questioner.  “  Why,  signor,”  said  he,  “  you  must  surely  know 
more  of  the  foreign  cavalier  with  the  hard  name  than  I  do.  All 
I  can  say  is,  that  about  a  fortnight  ago  I  chanced  to  be  standing 
by  a  booth  in  the  Toledo  at  Naples,  when  a  sober- looking 
gentleman  touched  me  by  the  arm,  and  said,  ‘  Maestro  Paulo,  I 
want  to  make  your  acquaintance ;  do  me  the  favour  to  come  into 
yonder  tavern.’  When  we  were  seated,  my  new  acquaintance 

thus  accosted  me : — ‘  The  Count  d’O - has  offered  to  let  me 

hire  his  old  castle  near  B - .  You  know  the  spot?’ 
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“  Extremely  well ;  no  one  has  inhabited  it  for  a  century  at 
least ;  it  is  half  in  ruins,  signor.  A  queer  place  to  hire — I  hope 
the  rent  is  not  heavy.’ 

‘“Maestro  Paulo,’  said  he,  ‘I  am  a  philosopher,  and  don’t  care 
for  luxuries.  I  want  a  quiet  retreat  for  some  scientific  experi¬ 
ments.  The  castle  will  suit  me  very  well,  provided  you  will 
accept  me  as  a  neighbour,  and  place  me  and  my  friends  under 
your  special  protection.  I  am  rich ;  but  I  shall  take  nothing  to 
the  castle  worth  robbing.  I  will  pay  one  rent  to  the  count,  and 
another  to  you.’ 

“  With  that  we  soon  came  to  terms,  and  as  the  strange  signor 
doubled  the  sum  I  myself  proposed,  he  is  in  high  favour  with  all 
his  neighbours.  We  would  guard  the  old  castle  against  an  army. 
And  now,  signor,  that  I  have  been  thus  frank,  be  frank  with  me. 
Who  is  this  singular  cavalier  ?  ” 

“  Who  ? — he  himself  told  you,  a  philosopher.” 

“  Hem  !  Searching  for  the  philosopher’s  stone,  eh  ?  A  bit  of 
a  magician  ; — afraid  of  the  priests  ?  ” 

“  Precisely.  You  have  hit  it.” 

“  I  thought  so  ;  and  you  are  his  pupil  ?  ” 

“  I  am.” 

“  I  wish  you  well  through  it,”  said  the  robber,  seriously,  and 
crossing  himself  with  much  devotion :  “  I  am  not  much  better 
than  other  people,  but  one’s  soul  is  one’s  soul.  I  do  not  mind  a 
little  honest  robbery,  or  knocking  a  man  on  the  head  if  need  be 
— but  to  make  a  bargain  with  the  Devil ! — Ah  !  take  care,  young 
gentleman,  take  care.” 

“You  need  not  fear,”  said  Glyndon,  smiling ;  “  my  preceptor  is 
too  wise  and  too  good  for  such  a  compact.  But  here  we  are,  I 
suppose.  A  noble  ruin  !  A  glorious  prospect ;  ” 

Glyndon  paused  delightedly,  and  surveyed  the  scene  before 
and  below  with  the  eye  of  a  poet  and  a  painter.  Insensibly, 
while  listening  to  the  bandit,  he  had  wound  up  a  considerable 
ascent,  and  now  he  was  upon  a  broad  ledge  of  rock  covered  with 
mosses  and  dwarf  shrubs.  Between  this  eminence  and  another 
of  equal  height,  upon  which  the  castle  was  built,  there  was  a 
deep  but  narrow  fissure,  overgrown  with  the  most  profuse  foliage, 
so  that  the  eye  could  not  penetrate  many  yards  below  the  rugged 
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surface  of  the  abyss ;  but  the  profoundness  might  well  be  con¬ 
jectured  by  the  hoarse,  low,  monotonous  sound  of  waters  unseen 
that  rolled  below,  and  the  subsequent  course  of  which  was  visible 
at  a  distance  in  a  perturbed  and  rapid  stream  that  intersected  the 
waste  and  desolate  valleys.  To  the  left,  the  prospect  seemed 
almost  boundless; — the  extreme  clearness  of  the  purple  air 
serving  to  render  distinct  the  features  of  a  range  of  country  that 
a  conqueror  of  old  might  have  deemed  in  itself  a  kingdom. 
Lonely  and  desolate  as  the  road  which  Glyndon  had  passed  that 
day  had  appeared,  the  landscape  now  seemed  studded  with 
castles,  spires,  and  villages.  Afar  off,  Naples  gleamed  whitely  in 
the  last  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  rose-tints  of  the  horizon  melted 
into  the  azure  of  her  glorious  bay.  Yet  more  remote,  and  in 
another  part  of  the  prospect,  might  be  caught,  dim  and  shadowy, 
and  backed  by  the  darkest  foliage,  the  ruined  village  of  the 
ancient  Possidonia.  There,  in  the  mj^lst  of  his  blackened  and 
sterile  realms,  rose  the  dismal  Mount  of  Fire ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  winding  through  variegated  plains,  to  which  distance  lent 
all  its  magic,  glittered  many  a  stream,  by  which  Etruscan  and 
Sybarite,  Roman,  and  Saracen,  and  Norman  had,  at  intervals  of 
ages,  pitched  the  invading  tent.  All  the  visions  of  the  past — the 
stormy  and  dazzling  histories  of  Southern  Italy — rushed  over  the 
artist’s  mind  as  he  gazed  below.  And  then,  slowly  turning  to 
look  behind,  he  saw  the  grey  and  mouldering  walls  of  the  castle 
in  which  he  sought  the  secrets  that  were  to  give  to  hope  in  the 
Future  a  mightier  empire  than  memory  owns  in  the  Past.  It  was 
one  of  those  baronial  fortresses  with  which  Italy  was  studded  in 
the  earlier  middle  ages,  having  but  little  of  the  Gothic  grace  of 
grandeur  which  belongs  to  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  the 
same  time ;  but  rude,  vast,  and  menacing  even  in  decay.  A 
wooden  bridge  was  thrown  over  the  chasm,  wide  enough  to  admit 
two  horsemen  abreast ;  and  the  planks  trembled  and  gave  back  a 
hollow  sound  as  Glyndon  urged  his  jaded  steed  across. 

A  road  that  had  once  been  broad,  and  paved  with  rough  flags, 
but  which  now  was  half  obliterated  by  long  grass  and  rank 
weeds,  conducted  to  the  outer  court  of  the  castle  hard  by ;  the 
gates  were  open,  and  half  the  building  in  this  part  was  dismantled, 
the  ruins  partially  hid  by  ivy  that  was  the  growth  of  centuries 
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But  on  entering  the  inner  court,  Glyndon  was  not  sorry  to  notice 
that  there  was  less  appearance  of  neglect  and  decay  :  some  wild 
roses  gave  a  smile  to  the  grey  walls,  and  in  the  centre  there  was 
a  fountain,  in  which  the  waters  still  trickled  coolly,  and  with  a 
pleasing  murmur,  from  the  jaws  of  a  gigantic  triton.  Here  he 
was  met  by  Mejnour  with  a  smile. 

“Welcome,  my  friend  and  pupil,”  said  he;  “he  who  seeks  for 
Truth  can  find  in  these  solitudes  an  immortal  Academe.” 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  attendants  which  Mejnour  had  engaged  for  his  strange 
abode  were  such  as  might  suit  a  philosopher  of  few  wants.  An 
old  Armenian,  whom  Glyndon  recognised  as  in  the  mystic’s 
service  at  Naples  ;  a  tall,  hard-featured  woman  from  the  village, 
recommended  by  Maestro  Paulo ;  and  two  long-haired,  smooth¬ 
spoken,  but  fierce-visaged  youths,  from  the  same  place,  and 
honoured  by  the  same  sponsorship,  constituted  the  establishment. 
The  rooms  used  by  the  sage  were,  commodious  and  weather¬ 
proof,  with  some  remains  of  ancient  splendour  in  the  faded  arras 
that  clothed  the  walls  and  the  huge  tables  of  costly  marble  and 
elaborate  carving.  Glyndon’s  sleeping  apartment  communicated 
with  a  kind  of  belvidere  or  terrace  that  commanded  prospects  of 
unrivalled  beauty  and  extent,  and  was  separated,  on  the  other 
side,  by  a  long  gallery  and  a  flight  of  ten  or  a  dozen  stairs, 
from  the  private  chambers  of  the  mystic.  There  was  about 
the  whole  place  a  sombre,  and  yet  not  displeasing,  depth  of 
repose.  It  suited  well  with  the  studies  to  which  it  was  now  to 
be  appropriated. 

For  several  days  Mejnour  refused  to  confer  with  Glyndon  on 
the  subjects  nearest  to  his  heart. 

“All  without,”  said  he,  “is  prepared,  but  not  all  within.  Your 
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own  soul  must  grow  accustomed  to  the  spot,  and  filled  with  the 
surrounding  Nature — for  Nature  is  the  source  of  all  inspiration.. ” 

With  these  words,  which  savoured  a  little  of  jargon,  Mejncmr 
turned  to  lighter  topics.  He  made  the  Englishman  accompany 
him  in  long  rambles  through  the  wild  scenes  around,  and  he 
smiled  approvingly  when  the  young  artist  gave  way  to  the 
enthusiasm  which  their  fearful  beauty  could  not  have  failed  to 
rouse  in  a  duller  breast;  and  then  Mejnour  poured  forth  to  his 
wondering  pupil  the  stores  of  a  knowledge  that  seemed  inex¬ 
haustible  and  boundless.  He  gave  accounts  the  most  curious, 
graphic,  and  minute,  of  the  various  races,  their  characters,  habits, 
creeds,  and  manners,  by  which  that  fair  land  had  been  successively 
overrun.  It  is  true  that  his  descriptions  could  not  be  found  in 
books,  and  were  unsupported  by  learned  authorities,  but  he 
possessed  the  true  charm  of  the  tale-teller,  and  spoke  of  all  with 
the  animated  confidence  of  a  personal  witness.  Sometimes,  too, 
he  would  converse  upon  the  more  durable  and  the  loftier  mysteries 
of  Nature  with  an  eloquence  and  a  research  which  invested  them 
with  all  the  colours  rather  of  poetry  than  science.  Insensibly  the 
young  artist  found  himself  elevated  and  soothed  by  the  lore  of 
his  companion ;  the  fever  of  his  wild  desires  was  slaked.  His 
mind  became  more  and  more  lulled  into  the  divine  tranquillity  of 
contemplation ;  he  felt  himself  a  nobler  being ;  and  in  the  silence 
of  his  senses  he  imagined  that  he  heard  the  voice  of  his  soul. 

It  was  to  this  state  that  Mejnour  sought  to  bring  the  Neophyte, 
and  in  this  elementary  initiation  the  mystic  was  like  every  more 
ordinary  sage.  For  he  who  seeks  to  discover  must  first  reduce 
himself  into  a  kind  of  abstract  idealism,  and  be  rendered  up,  in 
solemn  and  sweet  bondage,  to  the  faculties  which  contemplate 
and  imagine. 

Glyndon  noticed  that,  in  their  rambles,  Mejnour  often  paused 
where  the  foliage  was  rifest,  to  gather  some  herb  or  flower ;  and 
this  reminded  him  that  he  had  seen  Zicci  similarly  occupied. 
“  Can  these  humble  children  of  Nature,”  (said  he  one  day  to 
Mejnour,)  “things  that  bloom  and  wither  in  a  day,  be  serviceable 
to  the  science  of  the  higher  secrets  ?  Is  there  a  pharmacy  for 
the  soul  as  well  as  the  body,  and  do  the  nurslings  of  the  summer 
minister  not  only  to  human  health  but  spiritual  immortality?” 
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“If,”  answered  Mejnour,  “before  one  property  of  herbalism 
was  known  to  them,  a  stranger  had  visited  a  wandering  tribe  ,  if 
he  had  told  the  savages  that  the  herbs,  which  every  day  they 
trampled  underfoot,  were  endowed  with  the  most  potent  virtues  ; 
that  one  would  restore  to  health  a  brother  on  the  verge  of  death ; 
that  another  would  paralyse  into  idiocy  their  wisest  sage ;  that  a 
third  would  strike  lifeless  to  the  dust  their  most  stalwart 
champion  ;  that  tears  and  laughter,  vigour  and  disease,  madness 
and  reason,  wakefulness  and  sleep,  existence  and  dissolution, 
were  coiled  up  in  those  unregarded  leaves, — would  they  not  have 
held  him  a  sorcerer  or  a  liar  ?  To  half  the  virtues  of  the  vegetable 
world  mankind  are  yet  in  the  darkness  of  the  savages,  I  have 
supposed.  There  are  faculties  within  us  with  which  certain  herbs 
have  affinity,  and  over  which  they  have  power.  The  moly  of  the 
ancients  was  not  all  a  fable.” 

One  evening,  Glyndon  had  lingered  alone  and  late  upon  the 
ramparts, — watching  the  stars  as,  one  by  one,  they  broke  upon 
the  twilight.  Never  had  he  felt  so  sensibly  the  mighty  power  of 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  upon  man  !  how  much  the  springs  of 
our  intellectual  being  are  moved  and  acted  upon  by  the  solemn 
influences  of  Nature !  As  a  patient  on  whom,  slowly  and  by 
degrees,  the  agencies  of  mesmerism  are  brought  to  bear,  he 
acknowledged  to  his  heart  the  growing  force  of  that  vast  and 
universal  magnetism  which  is  the  life  of  creation,  and  binds  the 
atom  to  the  whole.  A  strange  and  ineffable  consciousness  of 
power,  of  the  something  great  within  the  perishable  clay,  appealed 
to  feelings  at  once  dim  and  glorious, — rather  faintly  recognised 
than  all  unknown.  An  impulse  that  he  could  not  resist  led  him  to 
seek  the  mystic.  He  would  demand,  that  hour,  his  initiation 
into  the  worlds  beyond  our  world — he  was  prepared  to  breathe  a 
diviner  air  He  entered  the  castle,  and  strode  through  the 
shadowy  and  star -lit  gallery  which  conducted  to  Mejnour’s 
apartment. 


THE  END.1 


[*  So  far  as  Zicci  was  ever  finished.] 
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TO 

THE  REV.  BENJAMIN  HALL  KENNEDY,  D.D. 

CANON  OF  ELY, 

AND  REGIUS  PROFESSOR  OF  GREEK  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  CAMBRIDGE. 


My  dear  Dr.  Kennedy, 

Revised  by  your  helpful  hand,  and  corrected  bj 
your  accurate  scholarship,  to  whom  may  these  pages  be  so  fitly- 
inscribed  as  to  that  one  of  their  author’s  earliest  and  most 
honoured  friends,1  whose  generous  assistance  has  enabled  me  to 
place  them  before  the  public  in  their  present  form  ? 

It  is  fully  fifteen,  if  not  twenty,  years  since  my  father  com¬ 
menced  the  composition  of  an  historical  romance  on  the  subject 
of  Pausanias,  the  Spartan  Regent.  Circumstances,  which  need 
not  here  be  recorded,  compelled  him  to  lay  aside  the  work  thus 
begun.  But  the  subject  continued  to  haunt  his  imagination  and 
occupy  his  thoughts.  He  detected  in  it  singular  opportunities 
for  effective  exercise  of  the  gifts  most  peculiar  to  his  genius  ;  and 
repeatedly,  in  the  intervals  of  other  literary  labour,  he  returned 
to  the  task  which,  though  again  and  again  interrupted,  was  never 

1  The  late  Lord  Lytton,  in  his  unpublished  autobiographical  memoirs,  describing 
his  contemporaries  at  Cambridge,  speaks  of  Dr.  Kennedy  as  “a  young  giant  of 
learning.” — L. 
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abandoned.  To  that  rare  combination  of  the  imaginative  and 
practical  faculties  which  characterised  my  father’s  intellect,  and 
received  from  his  life  such  varied  illustration,  the  story  of  Pausa- 
nias,  indeed,  briefly  as  it  is  told  by  Thucydides  and  Plutarch, 
addressed  itself  with  singular  force.  The  vast  conspiracy  of  the 
Spartan  Regent,  had  it  been  successful,  would  have  changed  the 
whole  course  of  Grecian  history.  To  any  student  of  political 
phenomena,  but  more  especially  to  one  who,  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  life,  had  been  personally  engaged  in  active  politics, 
the  story  of  such  a  conspiracy  could  not  fail  to  be  attractive. 
To  the  student  of  human  nature  the  character  of  Pausanias  him¬ 
self  offers  sources  of  the  deepest  interest ;  and,  in  the  strange 
career  and  tragic  fate  of  the  great  conspirator,  an  imagination 
fascinated  by  the  supernatural  must  have  recognised  remarkable 
elements  of  awe  and  terror.  A  few  months  previous  to  his  death, 
I  asked  my  father  whether  he  had  abandoned  all  intention  of 
finishing  his  romance  of  “  Pausanias.”  He  replied,  “  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  I  am  finishing  it  now,”  and  entered,  with  great  animation, 
into  a  discussion  of  the  subject  and  its  capabilities.  This  reply 
to  my  inquiry  surprised  and  impressed  me  :  for,  as  you  are  aware, 
my  father  was  then  engaged  in  the  simultaneous  composition  of 
two  other  and  very  different  works,  “  Kenelm  Chillingly  ”  and  the 
4‘  Parisians.”  It  was  the  last  time  he  ever  spoke  to  me  about 
“  Pausanias  ;  ”  but  from  what  he  then  said  of  it  I  derived  an  im¬ 
pression  that  the  book  was  all  but  completed,  and  needing  only 
a  few  finishing  touches  to  be  ready  for  publication  at  no  distant 
date. 

This  impression  was  confirmed,  subsequent  to  my  father’s 
death,  by  a  letter  of  instructions  about  his  posthumous  papers 
which  accompanied  his  will.  In  that  letter,  dated  1856,  special 
allusion  is  made  to  “  Pausanias  ”  as  a  work  already  far  advanced 
towards  its  conclusion. 

You,  to  whom,  in  your  kind  and  careful  revision  of  it,  this  un- 
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finished  work  has  suggested  many  questions  which,  alas,  I  cannot 
answer,  as  to  the  probable  conduct  and  fate  of  its  fictitious 
characters,  will  readily  understand  my  reluctance  to  surrender  an 
impression  seemingly  so  well  justified.  I  did  not  indeed  cease 
to  cherish  it,  until  reiterated  and  exhaustive  search  had  failed  to 
recover  from  the  “  wallet  ”  wherein  Time  “  puts  alms  for  oblivion,” 
more  than  those  few  imperfect  fragments  which,  by  your  valued 
help,  are  here  arranged  in  such  order  as  to  carry  on  the  narrative 
of  “  Pausanias,”  with  no  solution  of  continuity,  to  the  middle  of 
the  second  volume. 

There  the  manuscript  breaks  off.  Was  it  ever  continued 
further  ?  I  know  not.  Many  circumstances  induce  me  to  believe 
that  the  conception  had  long  been  carefully  completed  in  the 
mind  of  its  author ;  but  he  has  left  behind  him  only  a  very 
meagre  and  imperfect  indication  of  the  course  which,  beyond 
the  point  where  it  is  broken,  his  narrative  was  intended  to  follow. 
In  the  presence  of  this  fact  I  have  had  to  choose  between  the 
total  suppression  of  the  fragment,  and  the  publication  of  it  in  its 
present  form.  My  choice  has  not  been  made  without  hesitation  ; 
but  I  trust  that,  from  many  points  of  view,  the  following  pages 
will  be  found  to  justify  it. 

Judiciously  (as  I  cannot  but  think)  for  the  purposes  of  his 
fiction,  my  father  has  taken  up  the  story  of  Pausanias  at  a  period 
subsequent  to  the  battle  of  Plataea  ;  when  the  Spartan  Regent,  as 
Admiral  of  the  United  Greek  Fleet  in  the  waters  of  Byzantium, 
was  at  the  summit  of  his  power  and  reputation.  Mr.  Grote,  in 
his  great  work,  expresses  the  opinion  (which  certainly  cannot  be 
disputed  by  unbiassed  readers  of  Thucydides)  that  the  victory  of 
Plataea  was  not  attributable  to  any  remarkable  abilities  on  the 
part  of  Pausanias.  But  Mr.  Grote  fairly  recognises  as  quite  ex¬ 
ceptional  the  fame  and  authority  accorded  to  Pausanias,  after  the 
battle,  by  all  the  Hellenic  States ;  the  influence  which  his  name 
commanded,  and  the  awe  which  his  character  inspired  Not  to 
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the  mere  fact  of  his  birth  as  an  Heracleid,  not  to  the  lucky  acci¬ 
dent  (if  such  it  wefe)  of  his  success  at  Plataea,  and  certainly  not 
to  his  undisputed  (but  surely  by  no  means  uncommon)  physical 
courage,  is  it  possible  to  attribute  the  peculiar  position  which  this 
remarkable  man  so  long  occupied  in  the  estimation  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries.  For  the  little  that  we  know  about  Pausanias  we 
are  mainly  dependent  upon  Athenian  writers,  who  must  have 
been  strongly  prejudiced  against  him.  Mr.  Grote,  adopting  (as 
any  modern  historian  needs  must  do)  the  narrative  so  handed 
down  to  him,  never  once  pauses  to  question  its  estimate  of  the 
character  of  a  man  who  was  at  one  time  the  glory,  and  at  another 
the  terror,  of  all  Greece.  Yet  in  comparing  the  summary  pro¬ 
ceedings  taken  against  Leotychides  with  the  extreme,  and  seem- 
ingly  pusillanimous,  deference  paid  to  Pausanias  by  the  Ephors 
long  after  they  possessed  the  most  alarming  proofs  of  his  treason, 
Mr.  Grote  observes,  without  attempting  to  account  for  the  fact, 
that  Pausanias,  though  only  Regent,  was  far  more  powerful  than 
any  Spartan  King.  Why  so  powerful  ?  Obviously,  because  he 
possessed  uncommon  force  of  character ;  a  force  of  character 
strikingly  attested  by  every  known  incident  of  his  career ;  and 
which,  when  concentrated  upon  the  conception  and  execution  of 
vast  designs  (even  if  those  designs  be  criminal),  must  be  recog¬ 
nised  as  the  special  attribute  of  genius.  Thucydides,  Plutarch, 
Diodorus,  Grote,  all  these  writers  ascribe  solely  to  the  adminis¬ 
trative  incapacity  of  Pausanias  that  offensive  arrogance  which 
characterised  his  command  at  Byzantium,  and  apparently  cost 
Sparta  the  loss  of  her  maritime  hegemony.  But  here  is  precisely 
one  of  those  problems  in  public  policy  and  personal  conduct 
which  the  historian  bequeaths  to  the  imaginative  writer,  and 
which  needs,  for  its  solution,  a  profound  knowledge  rather  of 
human  nature  than  of  books.  For  dealing  with  such  a  problem 
my  father,  in  addition  to  the  intuitive  penetration  of  character 
and  motive  which  is  common  to  every  great  romance  writer,  cer. 
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tainly  possessed  two  qualifications  special  to  himself :  the  habit 
of  dealing  practically  with  political  questions,  and  experience  in 
the  active  management  of  men.  His  explanation  cf  the  policy  of 
Pausanias  at  Byzantium,  if  it  be  not  (as  I  think  it  is)  Lie  right 
one,  is  at  least  the  only  one  yet  offered.  I  venture  to  think  that, 
historically,  it  merits  attention  ;  as,  from  the  imaginative  point 
of  view,  it  is  undoubtedly  felicitous.  By  elevating  our  estimate 
of  Pausanias  as  a  statesman,  it  increases  our  interest  in  him  as  a 
man. 

The  Author  of  “  Pausanias  ”  does  not  merely  tell  us  that  his 
hero,  when  in  conference  with  the  Spartan  commissioners,  dis¬ 
played  “  great  natural  powers  which,  rightly  trained,  might  have 
made  him  not  less  renowned  in  council  than  in  war ;  ”  but  he 
gives  us,  though  briefly,  the  arguments  used  by  Pausanias.  He 
presents  to  us  the  image,  always  interesting,  of  a  man  who  grasps 
firmly  the  clear  conception  of  a  definite  but  difficult  policy,  for 
success  in  which  he  is  dependent  on  the  conscious  or  involuntary 
cooperation  of  men  impenetrable  to  that  conception,  and  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  collective  authority  even  greater  than  his  own.  To 
retain  Sparta  temporarily  at  the  head  of  Greece  was  an  ambition 
quite  consistent  with  the  more  criminal  designs  of  Pausanias ; 
and  his  whole  conduct  at  Byzantium  is  rendered  more  intelligible 
than  it  appears  in  history,  when  he  points  out  that  “  for  Sparta 
to  maintain  her  ascendancy  two  things  are  needful :  first,  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  war  by  land  ;  secondly,  to  disgust  the  Ionians  with  their 
soiourn  at  Byzantium,  to  send  them  with  their  ships  back  to 
their  own  havens,  and  so  leave  Hellas  under  the  sole  guardian¬ 
ship  of  the  Spartans  and  their  Peloponnesian  allies.”  And  who 
has  not  learned,  in  a  later  school,  the  wisdom  of  the  Spartan 
commissioners  ?  Do  not  their  utterances  sound  familiar  to  us  ? 
‘  Increase  of  dominion  is  waste  of  life  and  treasure.  Sparta  is 
content  to  hold  her  own.  What  care  we,  who  leads  the  Greeks 
into  blows  ?  The  fewer  blows  the  better.  Brave  men  fight  if 
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they  must :  wise  men  never  fight  if  they  can  help  it.”  Of  this 
scene  and  some  others  in  the  first  volume  of  the  present  frag¬ 
ment  (notably  the  scene  in  which  the  Regent  confronts  the  allied 
chiefs,  and  defends  himself  against  the  charge  of  connivance  at 
the  escape  of  the  Persian  prisoners),  I  should  have  been  tempted 
to  say  that  they  could  not  have  been  written  without  personal 
experience  of  political  life  ;  if  the  interview  between  Wallenstein 
and  the  Swedish  ambassadors  in  Schiller’s  great  trilogy  did  not 
recur  to  my  recollection  as  I  write.  The  language  of  the  am¬ 
bassadors  in  that  interview  is  a  perfect  manual  of  practical 
diplomacy ;  and  yet  in  practical  diplomacy  Schiller  had  no 
personal  experience.  There  are,  indeed,  no  limits  to  the  creative 
power  of  genius.  But  it  is  perhaps  the  practical  politician  who 
will  be  most  interested  by  the  chapters  in  which  Pausanias 
explains  his  policy,  or  defends  his  position. 

In  publishing  a  romance  which  its  author  has  left  unfinished,  I 
may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  indicate  briefly  what  I  believe  to  have 
been  the  general  scope  of  its  design,  and  the  probable  progress  of 
its  narrative. 

The  “  domestic  interest  ”  of  that  narrative  is  supplied  by  the 
story  of  Cleonice :  a  story  which,  briefly  told  by  Plutarch,  sug¬ 
gests  one  of  the  most  tragic  situations  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 
The  pathos  and  terror  of  this  dark  weird  episode  in  a  life  which 
history  herself  invests  with  all  the  character  of  romance,  long 
haunted  the  imagination  of  Byron  ;  and  elicited  from  Goethe  one 
of  the  most  whimsical  illustrations  of  the  astonishing  absurdity 
into  which  criticism  sometimes  tumbles,  when  it  “  o’erleaps  itself 
and  falls  o’  the  other — .” 

Writing  of  Manfred  and  its  author,  he  says,  “There  are,  pro¬ 
perly  speaking,  two  females  whose  phantoms  for  ever  haunt  him  ; 
and  which,  in  this  piece  also,  perform  principal  parts.  One 
under  the  name  of  Astarte,  the  other  without  form  or  actual  pre 
sence,  and  merely  a  voice.  Of  the  lorrid  occurrence  which  took 
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place  with  the  former,  the  following  is  related  When  a  bold 
and  enterprising  young  man,  he  won  the  affections  of  a  Florentine 
lady.  Her  husband  discovered  the  amour,  and  murdered  his 
wife.  But  the  murderer  was  the  same  night  found  dead  in  the 
street  and  there  was  no  one  to  whom  any  suspicion  could  be 
attached.  Lord  Byron  removed  from  Florence,  and  these  spirits 
haunted  him  all  his  life  after.  This  romantic  incident  is  rendered 
highly  probable  by  innumerable  allusions  to  it  in  his  poems.  As, 
for  instance,  when  turning  his  sad  contemplations  inwards,  he 
applies  to  himself  the  fatal  history  of  the  King  of  Sparta.  It  is 
as  follows  :  Pausanias,  a  Lacedaemonian  General,  acquires  glory 
by  the  important  victory  at  Plataea  ;  but  afterwards  forfeits  the 
confidence  of  his  countrymen  by  his  arrogance,  obstinacy,  and 
secret  intrigues  with  the  common  enemy.  This  man  draws  upon 
himself  the  heavy  guilt  of  innocent  blood,  which  attends  him  to 
his  end.  For,  while  commanding  the  fleet  of  the  allied  Greeks 
in  the  Black  Sea,  he  is  inflamed  with  a  violent  passion  for  a 
Byzantine  maiden.  After  long  resistance,  he  at  length  obtains 
her  from  her  parents ;  and  she  is  to  be  delivered  up  to  him  at 
night.  She  modestly  desires  the  servant  to  put  out  the  lamp, 
and,  while  groping  her  way  in  the  dark,  she  overturns  it.  Pau 
sanias  is  awakened  from  his  sleep ;  apprehensive  of  an  attach 
from  murderers  he  seizes  his  sword,  and  destroys  his  mistress 
The  horrid  sight  never  leaves  him.  Her  shade  pursues  him  urn 
ceasingly ;  and  in  vain  he  implores  aid  of  the  gods  and  the 
exorcising  priests.  That  poet  must  have  a  lacerated  heart  who 
selects  such  a  scene  from  antiquity,  appropriates  it  to  himself, 
and  burdens  his  tragic  image  with  it.” 1 

It  is  extremely  characteristic  of  Byron,  that,  instead  of  resent¬ 
ing  this  charge  of  murder,  he  was  so  pleased  by  the  criticism  ir, 
which  it  occurs  that  he  afterward  dedicated  “  The  Deformed 
Transformed”  to  Goethe  Mr.  Grote  repeats  the  story  abcve 
1  Moore’s  “  Life  and  Letters  of  Lord  Byron,”  p.  723. 
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alluded  to,  with  all  the  sanction  of  his  grave  authority,  and  even 
mentions  the  name  of  the  young  lady ;  apparently  for  the  sake 
of  adding  a  few  black  strokes  to  his  character  of  Pausanias.  But 
the  supernatural  part  of  the  legend  was,  of  course,  beneath  the 
notice  of  a  nineteenth-century  critic  ;  and  he  passes  it  by.  This 
part  of  the  story  is,  however,  essential  to  the  psychological  inte¬ 
rest  of  it.  For  whether  it  be  that  Pausanias  supposed  himself,  or 
that  contemporary  gossips  supposed  him,  to  be  haunted  by  the 
phantom  of  the  woman  he  had  loved  and  slain,  the  fact,  in  either 
case,  affords  a  lurid  glimpse  into  the  inner  life  of  the  man  ; — -just 
as,  although  Goethe’s  murder-story  about  Byron  is  ludicrously 
untrue,  yet  the  fact  that  such  a  story  was  circulated,  and  could 
be  seriously  repeated  by  such  a  man  as  Goethe  without  being 
resented  by  Byron  himself,  offers  significant  illustration  both  of 
what  Byron  was,  and  of  what  he  appeared  to  his  contemporaries. 
Grote  also  assigns  the  death  of  Cleonice  to  that  period  in  the  life 
of  Pausanias  when  he  was  in  the  command  of  the  allies  at 
Byzantium  ;  and  refers  to  it  as  one  of  the  numerous  outrages 
whereby  Pausanias  abused  and  disgraced  the  authority  confided 
to  him.  Plutarch,  however,  who  tells  the  story  in  greater  detail, 
distinctly  fixes  the  date  of  its  catastrophe  subsequent  to  the 
return  of  the  Regent  to  Byzantium,  as  a  solitary  volunteer,  in  the 
trireme  of  Hermione.  The  following  is  his  account  of  the  affair  : 

“  It  is  related  that  Pausanias,  when  at  Byzantium,  sought,  with 
criminal  purpose,  the  love  of  a  young  lady  of  good  family,  named 
Cleonice.  The  parents  yielding  to  fear,  or  necessity,  suffered  him 
to  carry  away  their  daughter.  Before  entering  his  chamber,  she 
requested  that  the  light  might  be  extinguished ;  and  in  darkness 
and  silence  she  approached  the  couch  of  Pausanias,  who  was 
already  asleep.  In  so  doing  she  accidentally  upset  the  lamp. 
Pausanias,  suddenly  aroused  from  slumber,  and  supposing  that 
some  memy  was  about  to  assassinate  him,  seized  his  sword, 
which  lay  by  his  bedside,  and  with  it  struck  the  maiden  to  the 
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ground.  She  died  of  her  wound  ;  and  from  that  moment  repose 
was  banished  from  the  life  of  Pausanias.  A  spectre  appeared  to 
him  every  night  in  his  sleep ;  and  repeated  to  him  in  reproachful 
tones  this  hexameter  verse, 

‘  Whither  I  wait  thee  march,  and  receive  the  doom  thou  deservest, 

Sooner  o'-  later,  but  ever,  to  man  crime  bringeth  disaster. ' 

The  allies,  scandalised  by  this  misdeed,  concerted  with  Cimon, 
and  besieged  Pausanias  in  Byzantium.  But  he  succeeded  in 
escaping.  Continually  troubled  by  the  phantom,  he  took  refuge, 
it  is  said,  at  Heraclea,  in  that  temple  where  the  souls  of  the  dead 
are  evoked.  He  appealed  to  Cleonice  and  conjured  her  to  miti¬ 
gate  his  torment.  She  appeared  to  him,  and  told  him  that  on 
his  return  to  Sparta  he  would  attain  the  end  of  his  sufferings ; 
indicating,  as  it  would  seem,  by  these  enigmatic  words,  the  death 
which  there  awaited  him.  This  ”  (adds  Plutarch)  “  is  a  story 
told  by  most  of  the  historians.”  1 

I  feel  no  doubt  that  this  version  of  the  story,  or  at  least  the 
general  outline  of  it,  would  have  been  followed  by  the  romance 
had  my  father  lived  to  complete  it.  Some  modification  of  its 
details  would  doubtless  have  been  necessary  for  the  purposes  of 
fiction.  But  that  the  Cleonice  of  the  novel  is  destined  to  die  by 
the  hand  of  her  lover,  is  clearly  indicated.  To  me  it  seems  that 
considerable  skill  and  judgment  are  shown  in  the  pains  taken,  at 
the  very  opening  of  the  book,  to  prepare  the  mind  of  the  reader 
for  an  incident  which  would  have  been  intolerably  painful,  and 
must  have  prematurely  ended  the  whole  narrative  interest,  had 
the  character  of  Cleonice  been  drawn  otherwise  than  as  we  find 
it  in  this  first  portion  of  the  book.  From  the  outset  she  appears 
before  us  under  the  shadow  of  a  tragic  fatality.  Of  that  fatality 
she  is  herself  intuitively  conscious :  and  with  it  her  whole  being 
is  in  harmony.  No  sooner  do  we  recognise  her  real  character 
than  we  perceive  that,  for  such  a  character,  there  can  be  no  fit 

1  Plutarch,  “Life  of  Cunoa 
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or  satisfactory  issue  from  the  difficulties  of  her  position,  in  any 
conceivable  combination  of  earthly  circumstances.  But  she 
is  not  of  the  earth  earthly.  Her  thoughts  already  habitually 
hover  on  the  dim  frontier  of  some  vague  spiritual  region  in 
which  her  love  seeks  refuge  from  the  hopeless  realities  of  her 
life  ;  and,  recognising  this  betimes,  we  are  prepared  to  see  above 
the  hand  of  her  ill-fated  lover,  when  it  strikes  her  down  in  the 
dark,  the  merciful  and  releasing  hand  of  her  natural  destiny. 

But,  assuming  the  author  to  have  adopted  Plutarch’s  chrono¬ 
logy,  and  deferred  the  death  of  Cleonice  till  the  return  of 
Pausanias  to  Byzantium  (the  latest  date  to  which  he  could  pos¬ 
sibly  have  deferred  it),  this  catastrophe  must  still  have  occurred 
somewhere  in  the  course,  or  at  the  close,  of  his  second  volume. 
There  would,  in  that  case,  have  still  remained  about  nine  years 
(and  those  the  most  eventful)  of  his  hero’s  career  to  be  narrated. 
The  premature  removal  of  the  heroine  from  the  narrative,  so 
early  in  the  course  of  it,  would  therefore,  at  first  sight,  appear  to 
be  a  serious  defect  in  the  conception  of  this  romance.  Here  it  is, 
however,  that  the  credulous  gossip  of  the  old  biographer  comes 
to  the  rescue  of  the  modern  artist.  I  apprehend  that  the  Cleonice 
of  the  novel  would,  after  her  death,  have  been  still  sensibly  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  reader’s  imagination  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
romance.  She  would  then  have  moved  through  it  like  a  fate, 
reappearing  in  the  most  solemn  moments  of  the  story,  and  at  all 
times  apparent,  even  when  unseen,  in  her  visible  influence  upon 
the  fierce  and  passionate  character,  the  sombre  and  turbulent 
career,  of  her  guilty  lover.  In  short,  we  may  fairly  suppose  that, 
in  all  the  closing  scenes  of  the  tragedy,  Cleonice  would  have  still 
figured  and  acted  as  one  of  those  supernatural  agencies  which  my 
father,  following  the  example  of  his  great  predecessor,  Scott,  did 
not  scruple  to  introduce  into  the  composition  of  historical 
romance.1 

1  “.Harold.” 
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Without  the  explanation  here  suggested,  those  metaphysical 
conversations  between  Cleonice,  Aleman,  and  Pausanias,  which 
occupy  the  opening  chapters  of  Book  II.,  might  be  deemed  super¬ 
fluous.  But,  in  fact,  they  are  essential  to  the  preparation  of  the 
catastrophe  ;  and  that  catastrophe,  if  reached,  would  undoubtedly 
have  revealed  to  any  reflective  reader  their  important  connection 
with  the  narrative  which  they  now  appear  to  retard  somewhat 
unduly. 

Quite  apart  from  the  unfinished  manuscript  of  this  story  of 
Pausanias,  and  in  another  portion  of  my  father’s  papers  which 
have  no  reference  to  this  story,  I  have  discovered  the  following, 
undated,  memorandum  of  the  destined  contents  of  the  second 
and  third  volumes  of  the  work. 

PAUSANIAS. 

VOL.  II. 

Lysander — Sparta — Ephors — Decision  to  recall  Pausanias.  60. 

Pausanias  with  Phamabazes — On  the  point  of  success— Xerxes’  daugnter — Interview 
with  Cleonice — Recalled.  60. 

Sparta — Aleman  with  his  family.  60. 

Cleonice — Antagoras— Yields  to  suit  of  marriage.  60. 

Pausanias  suddenly  reappears,  as  a  volunteer — Scenes.  60. 

VOL.  in. 

Pausanias  removes  Cleonice,  &c. — Conspiracy  against  him  Up  to  Cleonice  s 
death,  ioo. 

His  expulsion  from  Byzantium— His  despair— His  journey  into  Thrace— Scythians, 
&c.  ?  _ 

Heraclea — Ghost.  60. 

IJis  return — to  Colonse.  ? 

Antagoras  resolved  on  revenge — Communicates  with  Sparta.  ? 

The  •  •  *— Conference  with  Aleman— Pausanias  depends  on  Helots,  and  money. 
40-  _ _ 

His  return — to  death.  120. 
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This  is  the  only  indication  I  can  find  of  the  intended  conclusion 
of  the  story.  Meagre  though  it  be,  however,  it  sufficiently  sug¬ 
gests  the  manner  in  which  the  author  of  the  romance  intended  to 
deal  with  the  circumstances  of  Cleonice’s  death  as  related  by 
Plutarch.  With  her  forcible  removal  by  Pausanias,  or  her  will¬ 
ing  flight  with  him  from  the  house  of  her  father,  it  would 
probably  have  been  difficult  to  reconcile  the  general  sentiment  of 
the  romance,  in  connection  with  any  circumstances  less  conceiv¬ 
able  than  those  which  are  indicated  in  the  memorandum.  But 
in  such  circumstances  the  step  taken  by  Pausanias  might  have 
had  no  worse  motive  than  the  rescue  of  the  woman  who  loved 
him  from  forced  union  with  another ;  and  Cleonice’s  assent  to 
that  step  might  have  been  quite  compatible  with  the  purity  and 
heroism  of  her  character.  In  this  manner,  moreover,  a  strong 
motive  is  prepared  for  that  sentiment  of  revenge  on  the  part  of 
Antagoras  whereby  the  dramatic  interest  of  the  story  might  be 
greatly  heightened  in  the  subsequent  chapters.  The  intended 
introduction  of  the  supernatural  element  is  also  clearly  indicated. 
But  apart  from  this,  fine  opportunities  for  psychological  analysis 
would  doubtless  have  occurred  in  tracing  the  gradual  deteriora¬ 
tion  of  such  a  character  as  that  of  Pausanias  when,  deprived  of 
the  guardian  influence  of  a  hope  passionate  but  not  impure,  its 
craving  for  fierce  excitement  must  have  been  stimulated  by 
remorseful  memories  and  impotent  despairs.  Indeed,  the  imper¬ 
fect  manuscript  now  printed,  contains  only  the  exposition  of  a 
tragedy.  All  the  most  striking  effects,  all  the  strongest  dramatic 
situations,  have  been  reserved  for  the  pages  of  the  manuscript 
which,  alas,  are  either  lost  or  unwritten. 

Who  can  doubt,  for  instance,  how  effectually  in  the  closing 
scenes  of  this  tragedy  the  grim  image  of  Alithea  might  have 
assumed  the  place  assigned  to  it  by  history?  All  that  we  now 
see  is  the  preparation  made  for  its  effective  presentation  in  the 
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foreground  of  such  later  scenes,  b\  the  chapter  in  the  second 
volume  describing  the  meeting  between  Lysander  and  the  stern 
mother  of  his  Spartan  chief.  In  Lysander  himself,  moreover,  we 
have  the  germ  of  a  singularly  dramatic  situation.  How  would 
Lysander  act  in  the  final  struggle  which  his  character  and  fate 
are  already  preparing  for  him,  between  patriotism  and  friendship, 
his  fidelity  to  Pausanias,  and  his  devotion  to  Sparta  ?  Is 
Lysander’s  father  intended  for  that  Ephor,  who,  in  the  last 
moment,  made  the  sign  that  warned  Pausanias  to  take  refuge  in 
the  temple  which  became  his  living  tomb  ?  Probably.  Would 
Themistocles,  who  was  so  seriously  compromised  in  the  conspiracy 
of  Pausanias,  have  appeared  and  played  a  part  in  those  scenes  on 
which  the  curtain  must  remain  unlifted  ?  Possibly.  Is  Aleman 
the  helot  who  revealed,  to  the  Ephors,  the  gigantic  plots  of  his 
master  just  when  those  plots  were  on  the  eve  of  execution  ? 
There  is  much  in  the  relations  between  Pausanias  and  the 
Mothon,  as  they  are  described  in  the  opening  chapters  of  the 
romance,  which  favours,  and  indeed  renders  almost  irresisti¬ 
ble,  such  a  supposition.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  what 
genius  on  the  part  of  the  author  could  reconcile  us  to  the 
perpetration  by  his  hero  of  a  crime  so  mean,  so  cowardly,  as 
that  personal  perfidy  to  which  history  ascribes  the  revelation  of 
the  Regent’s  far  more  excusable  treasons,  and  their  terrible 
punishment  ? 

These  questions  must  remain  unanswered.  The  magician  can 
wave  his  wand  no  more.  The  circle  is  broken,  the  spells  are 
scattered  the  secret  lost.  The  images  which  he  evoked,  and 
which  he  alone  could  animate,  remain  before  us  incomplete, 
semi-articulate,  unable  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  they  inspire.  A 
group  of  fragments,  in  many  places  broken,  you  have  helped  me 
to  restore.  With  what  reverent  and  kindly  care,  with  what  dis¬ 
ciplined  judgment  and  felicitous  suggestion,  you  have  accom- 
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plished  the  difficult  task  so  generously  undertaken,  let  me  here 
most  gratefully  attest.  Beneath  the  sculptor’s  name,  allow  me 
to  inscribe  upon  the  pedestal  your  own ;  and  accept  this  sincere 
assurance  of  the  inherited  esteem  and  personal  regard  with  which 
I  am, 

My  dear  Dr.  Kennedy, 

Your  obliged  and  faithful 

Lytton. 


Cintra,  5  7“iy>  187s 
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CHAPTER  I. 

On  one  of  the  quays  which  bordered  the  unrivalled  harbour  of 
Byzantium,  more  than  twenty-three  centuries  before  the  date  at 
which  this  narrative  is  begun,  stood  two  Athenians.  In  the 
waters  of  the  haven  rode  the  vessels  of  the  Grecian  Fleet.  So 
deep  was  the  basin,  in  which  the  tides  are  scarcely  felt,1  that  the 
prows  of  some  of  the  ships  touched  the  quays,  and  the  setting 
sun  glittered  upon  the  smooth  and  waxen  surfaces  of  the  prows 
rich  with  diversified  colours  and  wrought  gilding.  To  the 
extreme  right  of  the  fleet,  and  nearly  opposite  the  place  upon 
which  the  Athenians  stood,  was  a  vessel  still  more  profusely 
ornamented  than  the  rest.  On  the  prow  were  elaborately  carved 
the  heads  of  the  twin  deities  of  the  Laconian  mariner,  Castor  and 
Pollux;  in  the  centre  of  the  deck  was  a  wooden  edifice  or  pavilion, 
having  a  gilded  roof  and  shaded  by  purple  awnings,  an  imitation 
of  the  luxurious  galleys  of  the  Barbarian ;  while  the  parasemon, 
or  flag,  as  it  idly  waved  in  the  faint  breeze  of  the  gentle  evening, 
exhibited  the  terrible  serpent,  which,  if  it  was  the  fabulous  type 
of  demigods  and  heroes,  might  also  be  regarded  as  an  emblem  of 
the  wily  but  stern  policy  of  the  Spartan  State.  Such  was  the 
galley  of  the  commander  of  the  armament,  which  (after  the 
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reduction  of  Cyprus)  had  but  lately  wrested  from  the  yoke  of 
Persia  that  link  between  her  European  and  Asiatic  domains,  that 
key  of  the  Bosphorus — “  the  Golden  Horn  ”  of  Byzantium.1 

High  above  all  other  Greeks  (Themistocles  alone  excepted) 
soared  the  fame  of  that  renowned  chief,  Pausanias,  Regent  of 
Sparta  and  General  of  the  allied  troops  at  the  victorious  battle¬ 
field  of  Plataea.  The  spot  on  which  the  Athenians  stood  was 
lonely  and  now  unoccupied,  save  by  themselves  and  the  sentries 
stationed  at  some  distance  on  either  hand.  The  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  crews  in  the  various  vessels  were  on  shore ;  but  on 
the  decks  idly  reclined  small  groups  of  sailors,  and  the  murmur 
of  their  voices  stole,  indistinguishably  blended,  upon  the  translu¬ 
cent  air.  Behind  rose,  one  above  the  other,  the  Seven  Hills,  on 
which  long  afterwards  the  Emperor  Constantine  built  a  second 
Rome ;  and  over  these  heights,  even  then,  buildings  were  scat¬ 
tered  of  various  forms  and  dates,  here  the  pillared  temples  of  the 
Greek  colonists,  to  whom  Byzantium  owed  its  origin,  there  the 
light  roofs  and  painted  domes  which  the  Eastern  conquerors  had 
introduced. 

One  of  the  Athenians  was  a  man  in  the  meridian  of  manhood, 
of  a  calm,  sedate,  but  somewhat  haughty  aspect ;  the  other  was 
in  the  full  bloom  of  youth,  of  lofty  stature,  and  with  a  certain 
majesty  of  bearing  ;  down  his  shoulders  flowed  a  profusion  of 
long  curled  hair)2  divided  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead,  and  con¬ 
nected  with  golden  clasps,  in  which  was  wrought  the  emblem  of 
the  Athenian  nobles  —  the  Grasshopper  —  a  fashion  not  yet 
obsolete,  as  it  had  become  in  the  days  of  Thucydides.  Still,  to 
an  observer,  there  was  something  heavy  in  the  ordinary  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  handsome  countenance.  His  dress  differed  from  the 
earlier  fashion  of  the  Ionians ;  it  dispensed  with  those  loose 
linen  garments  which  had  something  of  effeminacy  in  their 
folds,  and  was  confined  to  the  simple  and  statue-like  grace  that  ‘ 
characterised  the  Dorian  garb.  Yet  the  clasp  that  fastened  the 
chlamys  upon  the  right  shoulder,  leaving  the  arm  free,  was  of 

1  “The  harbour  of  Constantinople,  which  may  be  considered  as  an  arm  of  the 
Bosphorus,  obtained  in  a  very  remote  period  the  denomination  of  the  Golden  Horn. 
The  curve  which  it  describes  might  be  compared  to  the  hom  of  a  stag,  or,  as  it  should 
seem,  with  more  propriety  to  that  of  an  ox.” — Gib.  c.  IJ  ;  Strab.  L  x. 

*  Ion  apud  Plut. 
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pure  gold  and  exquisite  workmanship,  and  the  materials  of  the 
simple  vesture  were  of  a  quality  that  betokened  wealth  and  rank 
in  the  wearer. 

“  Yes,  Cimon  ”  said  the  elder  of  the  Athenians,  “yonder  galley 
itself  affords  s  jfficient  testimony  of  the  change  that  has  come 
over  the  haughty  Spartan.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  recognise  in 
this  luxurious  satrap,  who  affects  the  dress,  the  manners,  the  very 
insolence  of  the  Barbarian,  that  Pausanias  who,  after  the  glorious 
day  of  Plataea,  ordered  the  slaves  to  prepare  in  the  tent  of 
Mardonius  such  a  banquet  as  would  have  been  served  to  the 
Persian,  while  his  own  Spartan  broth  and  bread  were  set  beside 
it,  in  order  that  he  might  utter  to  the  chiefs  of  Greece  that  noble 
pleasantry,  ‘  Behold  the  folly  of  the  Persians,  who  forsook  such 
splendour  to  plunder  such  poverty.’  ” 1 

“  Shame  upon  his  degeneracy,  and  thrice  shame  !  ”  said  the 
young  Cimon,  sternly.  “  I  love  the  Spartans  so  well,  that  I 
blush  for  whatever  degrades  them.  And  all  Sparta  is  dwarfed 
by  the  effeminacy  of  her  chief.” 

“  Softly,  Cimon,”  said  Aristides,  with  a  sober  smile.  “  What¬ 
ever  surprise  we  may  feel  at  the  corruption  of  Pausanias,  he  is  not 
one  who  will  allow  us  to  feel  contempt.  Through  all  the  volup¬ 
tuous  softness  acquired  by  intercourse  with  these  Barbarians,  the 
strong  nature  of  the  descendant  of  the  demigod  still  breaks  forth. 
Even  at  the  distaff  I  recognise  Alcides,  whether  for  evil  or  for 
good.  Pausanias  is  one  on  whom  our  most  anxious  gaze  must 
be  duly  bent.  But  in  this  change  of  his  I  rejoice ;  the  gods  are  at 
work  for  Athens.  See  you  not  that,  day  after  day,  while  Pausanias 
disgusts  the  allies  with  the  Spartans  themselves,  he  throws  them 
more  and  more  into  the  arms  of  Athens  ?  Let  his  madness  go 
on,  and  ere  long  the  violet-crowned  city  will  become  the  queen 
of  the  seas.” 

“  Such  was  my  own  hope,”  said  Cimon,  his  face  assuming  a 
new  expression,  brightened  with  all  the  intelligence  of  ambition 
and  pride  ;  “  but  I  did  not  dare  own  it  to  myself  till  you  spoke. 
Several  officers  of  Ionia  and  the  Isles  have  already  openly  and 
loudly  proclaimed  to  me  their  wish  to  exchange  the  Spartan 
ascendancy  for  the  Athenian.”  N 

*  Herod,  ix.  82. 
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“And  with  all  your  love  for  Sparta,”  said  Aristides,  looking 
steadfastly  and  searchingly  at  his  comrade,  “  you  would  not  then 
hesitate  to  rob  her  of  a  glory  which  you  might  bestow  on  your 
own  Athens  ?  ” 

“  Ah,  am  I  not  Athenian  ?  ”  answered  Cimon,  with  a  deep 
passion  in  his  voice.  “  Though  my  great  father  perished  a  victim 
to  the  injustice  of  a  faction — though  he  who  had  saved  Athens 
from  the  Mede  died  in  the  Athenian  dungeon — still,  fatherless,  I 
see  in  Athens  but  a  mother,  and  if  her  voice  sounded  harshly  in 
my  boyish  years,  in  manhood  I  have  feasted  on  her  smiles. 
Yes,  I  honour  Sparta,  but  I  love  Athens.  You  have  my 
answer.” 

“You  speak  well,”  said  Aristides,  with  warmth;  “you  are 
worthy  of  the  destinies  for  which  I  foresee  that  the  son  of 
Miltiades  is  reserved.  Be  wary,  be  cautious ;  above  all,  be 
smooth,  and  blend  with  men  of  every  state  and  grade.  I  would 
wish  that  the  allies  themselves  should  draw  the  contrast  between 
the  insolence  of  the  Spartan  chief  and  the  courtesy  of  the 
Athenians.  What  said  you  to  the  Ionian  officers  ?  ” 

“  I  said  that  Athens  held  there  was  no  difference  between  to 
command  and  to  obey,  except  so  far  as  was  best  for  the  interests 
of  Greece;  that — as  on  the  field  of  Plataea,  when  the  Tegeans 
asserted  precedence  over  the  Athenians,  we,  the  Athenian  army, 
at  once  exclaimed,  through  your  voice,  Aristides,  ‘  We  come  here 
to  fight  the  Barbarian,  not  to  dispute  amongst  ourselves ;  place 
us  where  you  will  ’ : 1 — even  so  now,  while  the  allies  give  the 
command  to  Sparta,  Sparta  we  will  obey.  But  if  we  were 
thought  by  the  Grecian  States  the  fittest  leaders,  our  answer 
would  be  the  same  that  we  gave  at  Plataea,  ‘  Not  we,  but  Greece 
be  consulted  :  place  us  where  you  will  !  ’  ” 

“  O  wise  Cimon !  ”  exclaimed  Aristides,  “  I  have  no  caution  to 
bestow  on  you.  You  do  by  intuition  that  which  I  attempt  by 
experience.  But  hark !  What  music  sounds  in  the  distance  ? 
the  airs  that  Lydia  borrowed  from  the  East  ?  ” 

“And  for  which,”  said  Cimon,  sarcastically,  “  Pausanias  hath 
abandoned  the  Dorian  flute.” 


1  Plut.  in  Vit.  Arist. 
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Soft,  airy,  and  voluptuous  were  indeed  the  sounds  which  now, 
from  the  streets  leading  upwards  from  the  quay,  floated  along  the 
delicious  air.  The  sailors  rose,  listening  and  eager,  from  the 
decks  ;  there  was  once  more  bustle,  life,  and  animation  on  board 
the  fleet.  From  several  of  the  vessels  the  trumpets  woke  a 
sonorous  signal-note.  In  a  few  minutes  the  quays,  before  so 
deserted,  swarmed  with  the  Grecian  mariners,  who  emerged 
hastily,  whether  from  various  houses  in  the  haven,  or  from  the 
encampment  which  stretched  along  it,  and  hurried  to  their 
respective  ships.  On  board  the  galley  of  Pausanias  there  was 
more  especial  animation  ;  not  only  mariners,  but  slaves,  evidently 
from  the  Eastern  markets,  were  seen,  jostling  each  other,  and 
heard  talking,  quick  and  loud,  in  foreign  tongues.  Rich  carpets 
were  unfurled  and  laid  across  the  deck,  while  trembling  and  hasty 
hands  smoothed  into  yet  more  graceful  folds  the  curtains  that 
shaded  the  gay  pavilion  in  the  centre.  The  Athenians  looked 
on,  the  one  with  thoughtful  composure,  the  other  with  a  bitter 
smile,  while  these  preparations  announced  the  unexpected,  and 
not  undreaded,  approach  of  the  great  Pausanias. 

“  Ho,  noble  Cimon !  ”  cried  a  young  man  who,  hurrying 
towards  one  of  the  vessels,  caught  sight  of  the  Athenians  and 
paused.  “You  are  the  very  person  whom  I  most  desired  to  see. 
Aristides  too ! — we  are  fortunate.” 

The  speaker  was  a  young  man  of  slighter  make  and  lower 
stature  than  the  Athenians,  but  well  shaped,  and  with  features 
the  partial  effeminacy  of  which  was  elevated  by  an  expression 
of  great  vivacity  and  intelligence.  The  steed  trained  for  Elis 
never  bore  in  its  proportions  the  evidence  of  blood  and  rare 
breeding  more  visibly  than  the  dark  brilliant  eye  of  this  young 
man,  his  broad  low  transparent  brow,  expanded  nostril  and 
sensitive  lip,  revealed  the  passionate  and  somewhat  arrogant 
character  of  the  vivacious  Greek  of  the  Aigean  Isles. 

“  Antagoras,”  replied  Cimon,  laying  his  hand  with  frank  and 
somewhat  blunt  cordiality  on  the  Greek’s  shoulder,  “  like  the 
grape  of  your  own  Chios,  you  cannot  fail  to  be  welcome  at  all 
times.  But  why  would  you  seek  us  now  ?  ” 

“Because  I  will  no  longer  endure  the  insolence  of  this  rude 
Spartan.  Will  you  believe  it,  Cimon  —  will  you  believe  it 
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Aristides  ?  Pausanias  has  actually  dared  to  sentence  to  blows, 
to  stripes,  one  of  my  own  men — a  free  Chian — nay,  a  Decadar- 
chus.1  I  have  but  this  instant  heand  it.  And  the  offence— 
Gods !  the  offence ! — was  that  he  ventured  to  contest  with  a 
Laconian,  an  underling  in  the  Spartan  army,  which  one  of  the 
two  had  the  fair  right  to  a  wine  cask!  Shall  this  be  borne, 
Cimon  ?  ” 

“  Stripes  to  a  Greek !  ”  said  Cimon,  and  the  colour  mounted  to 
his  brow.  “  Thinks  Pausanias  that  the  Ionian  race  are  already 
his  Helots  ?  ” 

“  Be  calm,”  said  Aristides ;  “  Pausanias  approaches.  I  will 
accost  him.” 

“  But  listen  still !  ”  exclaimed  Antagoras  eagerly,  plucking  the 
gown  of  the  Athenian  as  the  latter  turned  away.  “When 
Pausanias  heard  of  the  contest  between  my  soldier  and  hL 
Laconian,  what  said  he,  think  you  ?  ‘  Prior  claim  ;  learn  hence 

forth  that,  where  the  Spartans  are  to  be  found,  the  Spartans  ii 
all  matters  have  the  prior  claim.’  ” 

“  We  will  see  to  it,”  returned  Aristides,  calmly  ;  “  but  keep  by 
my  side.” 

And  now  the  music  sounded  loud  and  near,  and  suddenly,  as 
the  procession  approached,  the  character  of  that  music  altered. 
The  Lydian  measures  ceased,  those  who  had  attuned  them  gave 
way  to  musicians  of  loftier  aspect  and  simpler  garb  ;  in  whom 
might  be  recognised,  not  indeed  the  genuine  Spartans,  but  their 
free,  if  subordinate,  countrymen  of  Laconia  ;  and  a  minstrel,  who 
walked  beside  them,  broke  out  into  a  song,  partially  adapted 
from  the  bold  and  lively  strain  of  Alcaeus,  the  first  two  lines  in 
each  stanza  ringing  much  to  that  chime,  the  two  latter  reduced 
into  briefer  compass,  as,  with  allowance  for  the  differing  laws  of 
national  rhythm,  we  thus  seek  to  render  the  verse  : 

SONG. 

Multitudes,  backward  !  Way  for  the  Dorian; 

Way  for  the  Lord  of  rocky  Laconia ; 

Heaven  to  Hercules  opened 
Way  on  the  earth  for  his  son. 


Leader  of  ten  men. 
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Steel  and  fate,  blunted,  break  on  his  fortitude ; 
Two  evils  only  never  endureth  he — 

Death  by  a  wound  in  retreating, 

Life  with  a  blot  on  his  name. 

Rocky  his  birthplace ;  rocks  are  immutable ; 

So  are  his  laws,  and  so  shall  his  glory  be. 

Time  is  the  Victor  of  Nations, 

Sparta  the  Victor  of  Time. 

Watch  o’er  him  heedful  on  the  wide  ocean. 
Brothers  of  Helen,  luminous  guiding  stars  ; 
Dangerous  to  Truth  are  the  fickle, 

Dangerous  to  Sparta  the  seas. 

Multitudes,  backward  !  Way  for  the  Conqueror; 
Way  for  the  footstep  half  the  world  fled  before ; 
Nothing  that  Phoebus  can  shine  on 
Needs  so  much  space  as  Renown. 


Behind  the  musicians  came  ten  Spartans,  selected  from  the 
celebrated  three  hundred  who  claimed  the  right  to  be  stationed 
around  the  king  in  battle.  Tall,  stalwart,  sheathed  in  armour,  their 
shields  slung  at  their  backs,  their  crests  of  plumage  or  horsehair 
waving  over  their  strong  and  stern  features,  these  hardy  warriors 
betrayed  to  the  keen  eye  of  Aristides  their  sullen  discontent  at 
the  part  assigned  to  them  in  the  luxurious  procession ;  their 
brows  were  knit,  their  lips  contracted,  and  each  of  them  who 
caught  the  glance  of  the  Athenians,  turned  his  eyes,  as  half  in 
shame,  half  in  anger,  to  the  ground. 

Coming  now  upon  the  quay,  opposite  to  the  galley  of  Pausanias, 
from  which  was  suspended  a  ladder  of  silken  cords,  the  procession 
halted,  and  opening  on  either  side,  left  space  in  the  midst  for  the 
commander. 

“  He  comes,”  whispered  Antagoras  to  Cimon.  “  By  Hercules  ! 
I  pray  you  survey  him  well.  Is  it  the  conqueror  m  Maidonius, 
or  the  ghost  of  Mardonius  himself  ?  ” 

The  question  of  the  Chian  seemed  not  extravagant  to  the  blunt 
son  of  Miltiades,  as  his  eyes  now  rested  on  Pausanias. 

The  pure  Spartan  race  boasted,  perhaps,  the  most  superb  models 
of  masculine  beauty  which  the  land  blessed  by  Apollo  could  afford. 
The  laws  that  regulate  marriage  ensured  a  healthful  and  vigor¬ 
ous  progeny.  Gymnastic  discipline  from  early  boyhood  gave 
ease  to  the  limbs,  iron  to  the  muscle,  grace  to  the  whole  frame. 
Every  Spartan,  being  born  to  command,  being  noble  by  his  b'rth, 
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lord  of  the  Laconians,  Master  of  the  Helots,  superior  in  the  eyes 
of  Greece  to  all  other  Greeks,  was  at  once  a  Republican  and  an 
Aristocrat.  Schooled  in  the  arts  that  compose  the  presence,  and 
give  calmness  and  majesty  to  the  bearing,  he  combined  with  the 
mere  physical  advantages  of  activity  and  strength  a  conscious 
and  yet  natural  dignity  of  mien.  Amidst  the  Greeks  assembled 
at  the  Olympian  contests,  others  showed  richer  garments,  more 
sumptuous  chariots,  rarer  steeds,  but  no  state  could  vie  with 
Sparta  in  the  thews  and  sinews,  the  aspect  and  the  majesty  of 
the  men.  Nor  were  the  royal  race,  the  descendants  of  Hercules, 
in  external  appearance  unworthy  of  their  countrymen  and  of  their 
fabled  origin. 

Sculptor  and  painter  would  have  vainly  tasked  their  imaginative 
minds  to  invent  a  nobler  ideal  for  the  effigies  of  a  hero,  than  that 
which  the  Victor  of  Plataea  offered  to  their  inspiration.  As  he 
now  paused  amidst  the  group,  he  towered  high  above  them  all, 
even  above  Cimon  himself.  But  in  his  stature  there  was  nothing 
of  the  cumbrous  bulk  and  stolid  heaviness,  which  often  destroy 
the  beauty  of  vast  strength.  Severe  and  early  training,  long 
habits  of  rigid  abstemiousness,  the  toils  of  war,  and,  more  than 
all,  perhaps,  the  constant  play  of  a  restless,  anxious,  aspiring 
temper,  had  left,  undisfigured  by  superfluous  flesh,  the  grand 
proportions  of  a  frame,  the  very  spareness  of  which  had  at  once 
the  strength  and  the  beauty  of  one  of  those  hardy  victors  in  the 
wrestling  or  boxing  match,  whose  agility  and  force  are  modelled 
by  discipline  to  the  purest  forms  of  grace.  Without  that  exact 
and  chiselled  harmony  of  countenance  which  characterised  per¬ 
haps  the  Ionic  rather  than  the  Doric  race,  the  features  of  the 
royal  Spartan  were  noble  and  commanding.  His  complexion 
was  sunburnt,  almost  to  oriental  swarthiness,  and  the  raven’s 
plume  had  no  darker  gloss  than  that  of  his  long  hair,  which 
(contrary  to  the  Spartan  custom),  flowing  on  either  side,  mingled 
with  the  closer  curls  of  the  beard.  To  a  scrutinising  gaze,  the 
more  dignified  and  prepossessing  effect  of  this  exterior  would 
perhaps  have  been  counterbalanced  by  an  eye,  bright  indeed  and 
penetrating,  but  restless  and  suspicious,  by  a  certain  ineffable 
mixture  of  arrogant  pride  and  profound  melancholy  in  the  general 
expression  of  the  countenance,  ill  according  with  that  frank  and 
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serene  aspect  which  best  becomes  the  face  of  one  who  would  lead 
mankind.  About  him  altogether — the  countenance,  the  form, 
the  bearing — there  was  that  which  woke  a  vague,  profound,  and 
singular  interest,  an  interest  somewhat  mingled  with  awe,  but  not 
altogether  uncalculated  to  produce  that  affection  which  belongs 
to  admiration,  save  when  the  sudden  frown  or  disdainful  lip 
repelled  the  gentler  impulse  and  tended  rather  to  excite  fear,  or 
to  irritate  pride,  or  to  wound  self-love. 

But  if  the  form  and  features  of  Pausanias  were  eminently  those 
of  the  purest  race  of  Greece,  the  dress  which  he  assumed  was  no 
less  characteristic  of  the  Barbarian.  He  wore,  not  the  garb  of 
the  noble  Persian  race,  which,  close  and  simple,  was  but  little  less 
manly  than  that  of  the  Greeks,  but  the  flowing  and  gorgeous 
garments  of  the  Mede.  His  long  gown,  which  swept  the  earth, 
was  covered  with  flowers  wrought  in  golden  tissue.  Instead  of 
the  Spartan  hat,  the  high  Median  cap  or  tiara  crowned  his  per¬ 
fumed  and  lustrous  hair,  while  (what  of  all  was  most  hateful  to 
Grecian  eyes)  he  wore,  though  otherwise  unarmed,  the  curved 
scimitar  and  short  dirk  that  were  the  national  weapons  of  the 
Barbarian.  And  as  it  was  not  customary,  nor  indeed  legitimate, 
for  the  Greeks  to  wear  weapons  on  peaceful  occasions  and  with 
their  ordinary  costume,  so  this  departure  from  the  common  prac¬ 
tice  had  not  only  in  itself  something  offensive  to  the  jealous  eyes 
of  his  comrades,  but  was  rendered  yet  more  obnoxious  by  the 
adoption  of  the  very  arms  of  the  East. 

By  the  side  of  Pausanias  was  a  man  whose  dark  beard  was 
already  sown  with  grey.  This  man,  named  Gongylus,  though  a 
Greek — a  native  of  Eretria,  in  Euboea — was  in  high  command 
under  the  great  Persian  king.  At  the  time  of  the  barbarian 
invasion  under  Datis  and  Artaphernes,  he  had  deserted  the  cause 
of  Greece  and  had  been  rewarded  with  the  lordship  of  four  towns 
in  Miolis.  Few  among  the  apostate  Greeks  were  more  deeply 
instructed  in  the  language  and  manners  of  the  Persians  ;  and  the 
intimate  and  sudden  friendship  that  had  grown  up  between  him 
and  the  Spartan  was  regarded  by  the  Greeks  with  the  most  bitter 
and  angry  suspicion.  As  if  to  show  his  contempt  for  the  natural 
jealousy  of  his  countrymen,  Pausanias,  however,  had  just  given 
to  the  Eretrian  the  government  of  Byzantium  itself,  and  with  the 
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command  of  the  citadel  had  entrusted  to  him  the  custody  of  the 
Persian  prisoners  captured  in  that  port.  Among  these  were  men 
of  the  highest  rank  and  influence  at  the  court  of  Xerxes  ;  and  it 
was  more  than  rumoured  that  of  late  Pausanias  had  visited  and 
conferred  with  them,  through  the  interpretation  of  Gongylus,  far 
more  frequently  than  became  the  General  of  the  Greeks.  Gon¬ 
gylus  had  one  of  those  countenances  which  are  observed  when 
many  of  more  striking  semblance  are  overlooked.  But  the 
features  were  sharp  and  the  visage  lean,  the  eyes  vivid  and 
sparkling  as  those  of  the  lynx,  and  the  dark  pupil  seemed  yet 
more  dark  from  the  extreme  whiteness  of  the  ball,  from  which  it 
lessened  or  dilated  with  the  impulse  of  the  spirit  which  gave  it 
fire.  There  was  in  that  eye  all  the  subtle  craft,  the  plotting  and 
restless  malignity,  which  usually  characterised  those  Greek  rene¬ 
gades  who  prostituted  their  native  energies  to  the  rich  service  of 
the  Barbarian ;  and  the  lips,  narrow  and  thin,  wore  that  everlast¬ 
ing  smile  which  to  the  credulous  disguises  wile,  and  to  the 
experienced  betrays  it.  Small,  spare,  and  prematurely  bent,  the 
Eretrian  supported  himself  by  a  staff,  upon  which  now  leaning, 
he  glanced,  quickly  and  pryingly,  around,  till  his  eyes  rested 
upon  the  Athenians,  with  the  young  Chian  standing  in  their  rear. 

“  The  Athenian  Captains  are  here  to  do  you  homage, 
Pausanias,”  said  he  in  a  whisper,  as  he  touched  with  his  small 
lean  fingers  the  arm  of  the  Spartan. 

Pausanias  turned  and  muttered  to  himself,  and  at  that  instant 
Aristides  approached. 

“  If  it  please  you,  Pausanias,  Cimon  and  myself,  the  leaders  of 
the  Athenians,  would  crave  a  hearing  upon  certain  matters.” 

“  Son  of  Lysimachus,  say  on.” 

“Your  pardon,  Pausanias,”  returned  the  Athenian,  lowering 
his  voice,  and  with  a  smile — “  This  is  too  crowded  a  council-hall ; 
may  we  attend  you  on  board  your  galley  ?  ” 

“  Not  so,”  answered  the  Spartan  haughtily  ;  “  the  morning  to 
affairs,  the  evening  to  recreation.  We  shall  sail  in  the  bay  to  see 
the  moon  rise,  and  if  we  indulge  in  consultations,  it  will  be  over 
our  wine-cups.  It  is  a  good  custom.” 

“  It  is  a  Persian  one,”  said  Cimon  bluntly. 

“  It  is  permitted  to  us,”  returned  the  Spartan  coldly,  “to  borrow 
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lrom  those  we  conquer.  But  enough  of  this.  I  have  no  secrets 
with  the  Athenians.  No  matter  if  the  whole  city  hear  what  you 
would  address  to  Pausanias.” 

“  It  is  to  complain,”  said  Aristides  with  calm  emphasis,  but 
still  in  an  undertone. 

“  Ay,  I  doubt  it  not :  the  Athenians  are  eloquent  in  grum¬ 
bling.” 

“  It  was  not  found  so  at  Plataea,”  returned  Cimon. 

“  Son  of  Miltiades,”  said  Pausanias  loftily,  “  your  wit  outruns 
your  experience.  But  my  time  is  short.  To  the  matter !” 

“  If  you  will  have  it  so,  I  will  speak,”  said  Aristides,  raising  his 
•voice.  “  Before  your  own  Spartans,  our  comrades  in  arms,  I 
proclaim  our  causes  of  complaint.  Firstly,  then,  I  demand 
release  and  compensation  to  seven  Athenians,  free-born  and 
citizens,  whom  your  orders  have  condemned  to  the  unworthy 
punishment  of  standing  all  day  in  the  open  sun  with  the  weight 
of  iron  anchors  on  their  shoulders.” 

“  The  mutinous  knaves  !  ”  exclaimed  the  Spartan.  “  They 
introduced  into  the  camp  the  insolence  of  their  own  agora,  and 
were  publicly  heard  in  the  streets  inveighing  against  myself  as  a 
favourer  of  the  Persians.” 

“  It  was  easy  to  confute  the  charge ;  it  was  tyrannical  to 
punish  words  in  men  whose  deeds  had  raised  you  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Greece.” 

“  Their  deeds!  Ye  Gods,  give  me  patience  !  By  the  help  of 

Juno  the  protectress  it  was  this  brain  and  this  arm  that - But 

I  will  not  justify  myself  by  imitating  the  Athenian  fashion  of 
wordy  boasting.  Pass  on  to  your  next  complaint.” 

“You  have  placed  slaves — yes,  Helots — around  the  springs,  to 
drive  away  with  scourges  the  soldiers  that  come  for  water.” 

“  Not  so,  but  merely  to  prevent  others  from  filling  their  vases 
until  the  Spartans  are  supplied.” 

“  And  b>  what  right - ?  ”  began  Cimon,  but  Aristides 

checked  him  with  a  gesture,  and  proceeded. 

“  That  precedence  is  not  warranted  by  custom,  nor  by  the 
terms  of  our  alliance  ;  and  the  springs,  O  Pausanias,  are  bounteous 
enough  to  provide  for  all.  I  proceed.  You  have  formally 
sentenced  citizens  and  soldiers  to  the  scourge.  Nay,  this  very 
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day  you  have  extended  the  sentence  to  one  in  actual  command 
amongst  the  Chians.  Is  it  not  so,  Antagoras  ?  ” 

“  It  is,”  said  the  young  Chian,  coming  forward  boldly ;  “  and 
in  the  name  of  my  countrymen  I  demand  justice.” 

“And  I  also,  Uliades  of  Samos,”  said  a  thickset  and  burly 
Greek  who  had  joined  the  group  unobserved,  “/  demand  justice. 
What,  by  the  Gods !  Are  we  to  be  all  equals  in  the  day  of 
battle  ?  ‘  My  good  sir,  march  here  ;  ’  and,  ‘  My  dear  sir,  just  run 

into  that  breach;’  and  yet  when  we  have  won  the  victory  and 
should  share  the  glory,  is  one  state,  nay,  one  man  to  seize  the  whole, 
and  deal  out  iron  anchors  and  tough  cowhides  to  his  companions  ? 
No,  Spartans,  this  is  not  your  view  of  the  case ;  you  suffer  in  the 
eyes  of  Greece  by  this  misconduct.  To  Sparta  itself  I  appeal.” 

“  And  what,  most  patient  sir,”  said  Pausanias,  with  calm 
sarcasm,  though  his  eye  shot  fire,  and  the  upper  lip,  on  which  no 
Spartan  suffered  the  beard  to  grow,  slightly  quivered — “  what  is 
your  contribution  to  the  catalogue  of  complaints  ?  ” 

“Jest  not,  Pausanias;  you  will  find  me  in  earnest,”  answered 
Uliades,  doggedly,  and  encouraged  by  the  evident  effect  that  his 
eloquence  had  produced  upon  the  Spartans  themselves.  “  I 
have  met  with  a  grievous  wrong,  and  all  Greece  shall  hear  of  it, 
if  it  be  not  redressed.  My  own  brother,  who  at  Mycale  slew 
four  Persians  with  his  own  hand,  headed  a  detachment  for 
forage.  He  and  his  men  were  met  by  a  company  of  mixed 
Laconians  and  Helots,  their  forage  taken  from  them,  they 
themselves  assaulted,  and  my  brother,  a  man  who  has  monies 
and  maintains  forty  slaves  of  his  own,  struck  thrice  across  the 
face  by  a  rascally  Helot.  Now,  Pausanias,  your  answer !  ” 

“You  have  prepared  a  notable  scene  for  the  commander  of 
your  forces,  son  of  Lysimachus ,”  said  the  Spartan,  addressing 
himself  to  Aristides.  “Far  be  it  from  me  to  affect  the  Aga¬ 
memnon,  but  your  friends  are  less  modest  in  imitating  the  vener¬ 
able  model  of  Thersites.  Enough”  (and  changing  the  tone  of 
his  voice,  the  chief  stamped  his  foot  vehemently  to  the  ground)  . 
“  we  owe  no  account  to  our  inferiors ;  we  render  no  explanation 
save  to  Sparta  and  her  Ephors.” 

“  So  be  it,  then,”  said  Aristides,  gravely ;  “  we  have  our 
answer  and  you  will  hear  of  our  appeal.” 
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Pausanias  changed  colour.  “How?”  said  he,  with  a  slight 
hesitation  in  his  tone.  “  Mean  you  to  threaten  me — Me — with 
carrying  the  busy  tales  of  your  disaffection  to  the  Spartan 
government  ?  ” 

“Time  will  show.  Farewell,  Pausanias.  We  will  detain  you 
no  longer  from  your  pastime.” 

“  But  ”  began  Uliades. 

“  Hush,”  said  the  Athenian,  laying  his  hand  on  the  Samian’s 
shoulder.  “  We  will  confer  anon.” 

Pausanias  paused  a  moment,  irresolute  and  in  thought.  His 
eyes  glanced  towards  his  own  countrymen,  who,  true  to  their 
rigid  discipline,  neither  spake  nor  moved,  but  whose  countenances 
were  sullen  and  overcast,  and  at  that  moment  his  pride  was 
shaken,  and  his  heart  misgave  him.  Gongylus  watched  his 
countenance,  and  once  more  laying  his  hand  on  his  arm,  said  in 
a  whisper — 

“  He  who  seeks  to  rule  never  goes  back.” 

“  Tush,  you  know  not  the  Spartans.” 

“  But  I  know  Human  Nature ;  it  is  the  same  everywhere. 
You  cannot  yield  to  this  insolence ;  to-morrow,  of  your  own 
accord,  send  for  these  men  separately  and  pacify  them.” 

“You  are  right.  Now  to  the  vessel !  ” 

With  this,  leaning  on  the  shoulder  of  the  Persian,  and  with  a 
slight  wave  of  his  hand  towards  the  Athenians — he  did  not' 
deign  even  that  gesture  to  the  island  officers — Pausanias  advanced 
to  the  vessel,  and  slowly  ascending,  disappeared  within  his 
pavilion.  The  Spartans  and  the  musicians  followed  ;  then,  spare 
and  swarthy,  some  half  score  of  Egyptian  sailors  ;  last  came  a 
small  party  of  Laconians  and  Helots,  who,  standing  at  some 
distance  behind  Pausanias,  had  not  hitherto  been  observed. 
The  former  were  but  slightly  armed  ;  the  latter  had  forsaken 
their  customary  rude  and  savage  garb,  and  wore  long  gowns  and 
gay  tunics,  somewhat  in  the  fashion  of  the  Lydians.  With  these 
last  there  was  one  of  a  mien  and  aspect  that  strongly  differed 
from  the  lowering  and  ferocious  cast  of  countenance  common  to 
the  Helot  race.  He  was  of  the  ordinary  stature,  and  his  frame 
was  not  characterised  by  any  appearance  of  unusual  strength  ; 
but  he  trod  the  earth  with  a  firm  step  and  an  erect  crest,  as  if  the 
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curse  of  the  slave  had  not  yet  destroyed  the  inborn  dignity  of 
the  human  being.  There  was  a  certain  delicacy  and  refinement, 
rather  of  thought  than  beauty,  in  his  clear,  sharp,  and  singularly 
intelligent  features.  In  contradistinction  from  the  free-born 
Spartans,  his  hair  was  short,  and  curled  close  above  a  broad 
and  manly  forehead  ;  and  his  large  eyes  of  dark  blue  looked  full 
and  bold  upon  the  Athenians  with  something,  if  not  of  defiance, 
at  least  of  pride  in  their  gaze,  as  he  stalked  by  them  to  the 
vessel. 

“A  sturdy  fellow  for  a  Helot,”  muttered  Cimon. 

“And  merits  well  his  freedom,”  said  the  son  of  Lysimachus. 
“  I  remember  him  well.  He  is  Aleman,  the  foster-brother  of 
Pausanias,  whom  he  attended  at  Plataea.  Not  a  Spartan  that 
day  bore  himself  more  bravely.” 

“No  doubt  they  will  put  him  to  death  when  he  goes  back  to 
Sparta,”  said  Antagoras.  “When  a  Helot  is  brave,  the  Ephors 
clap  the  black  mark  against  his  name,  and  at  the  next  crypteia 
he  suddenly  disappears.” 

“Pausanias  may  share  the  same  fate  as  his  Helot,  for  all  I 
care,”  quoth  Uliades.  “Well,  Athenians,  what  say  you  to  the 
answer  we  have  received  ?  ” 

“  That  Sparta  shall  hear  of  it,”  answered  Aristides. 

“Ah,  but  is  that  all  ?  Recollect  the  Ionians  have  the  majority 
in  the  fleet ;  let  us  not  wait  for  the  slow  Ephors.  Let  us  at 
once  throw  off  this  insufferable  yoke,  and  proclaim  Athens  the 
Mistress  of  the  Seas.  What  say  you,  Cimon  ?” 

“  Let  Aristides  answer.” 

“Yonder  lie  the  Athenian  vessels,”  said  Aristides.  “Those 
who  put  themselves  voluntarily  under  our  protection  we  will  not 
reject.  But  remember  we  assert  no  claim  ;  we  yield  but  to  the 
general  wish.” 

“  Enough  ;  I  understand  you,”  said  Antagoras. 

“Not  quite,”  returned  the  Athenian  with  a  smile.  “The 
breach  between  you  and  Pausanias  is  begun,  but  it  is  not  yet. 
wide  enough.  You  yourselves  must  do  that  which  will  annul  all 
power  in  the  Spartan,  and  then  if  ye  come  to  Athens  ye  will  find 
her  as  bold  against  the  Doric  despot  as  against  the  Barbarian 
foe.” 
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“  But  speak  more  plainly.  What  would  you  have  us  do  ?  ” 
asked  Uliades,  rubbing  his  chin  in  great  perplexity. 

“  Nay,  nay,  I  have  already  said  enough.  Fare  ye  well,  fellow- 
countrymen,”  and  leaning  lightly  on  the  shoulder  of  Cimon,  the 
Athenian  passed  on. 

Meanwhile,  the  splendid  galley  of  Pausanias  slowly  put  forth 
into  the  farther  waters  of  the  bay.  The  oars  of  the  rowers  broke 
the  surface  into  countless  phosphoric  sparkles,  and  the  sound 
they  made,  as  they  dashed  amidst  the  gentle  waters,  seemed  to 
keep  time  with  the  song  and  the  instruments  on  the  deck.  The 
Ionians  gazed  in  silence  as  the  stately  vessel,  now  shooting  far 
ahead  of  the  rest,  swept  into  the  centre  of  the  bay.  And  the 
moon,  just  rising,  shone  full  upon  the  glittering  prow,  and  streaked 
the  rippling  billows  over  which  it  had  bounded,  with  a  light,  as  it 
were,  of  glory. 

Antagoras  sighed. 

“  What  think  you  of  ?  ”  asked  the  rough  Samian. 

“Peace,”  replied  Antagoras.  “  In  this  hour, when  the  fair  face 
of  Artemis  recalls  the  old  legends  of  Endymion,  is  it  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  man  to  remember  that  before  the  iron  age  came  the 
golden,  before  war  reigned  love  ?  ” 

“Tush,”  said  Uliades.  “Time  enough  to  think  of  love  when 
we  have  satisfied  vengeance.  Let  us  summon  our  friends,  and 
hold  council  on  the  Spartan’s  insults.” 

“  Whither  goes  now  the  Spartan  ?  ”  murmured  Antagoras  ab¬ 
stractedly,  as  he  suffered  his  companion  to  lead  him  away.  Then 
halting  abruptly,  he  struck  his  clenched  hand  on  his  breast. 

“O  Aphrodite!”  he  cried;  “this  night — this  night  I  will  seek 
thy  temple.  Hear  my  vows — soothe  my  jealousy  !  ” 

“Ah,”  grunted  Uliades,  “if,  as  men  say,  thou  lovest  a  fair 
Byzantine,  Aphrodite  will  have  sharp  work  to  cure  thee  of 
jealousy,  unless  she  first  makes  thee  blind.” 

Antagoras  smiled  faintly,  and  the  two  Ionians  moved  on 
slowly  and  in  silence.  In  a  few  minutes  more  the  quays  were 
deserted,  and  nothing  but  the  blended  murmur,  spreading  wide 
and  indistinct  throughout  the  camp,  and  a  noisier  but  occasional 
burst  of  merriment  from  those  resorts  of  obscener  pleasure  which 
were  profusely  scattered  along  the  haven,  mingled  with  the 
whispers  of  “the  far  resounding  sea  ' 
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CHAPTER  II. 

On  a  couch,  beneath  his  voluptuous  awning,  reclined  Pausanias. 
The  curtains,  drawn  aside,  gave  to  view  the  moonlit  ocean,  and 
the  dim  shadows  of  the  shore,  with  the  dark  woods  beyond, 
relieved  by  the  distant  lights  of  the  city.  On  one  side  of  the 
Spartan  was  a  small  table,  that  supported  goblets  and  vases  of 
that  exquisite  wine  which  Maronea  proffered  to  the  thirst  of  the 
Byzantine,  and  those  cooling  and  delicious  fruits  which  the 
orchards  around  the  city  supplied  as  amply  as  the  fabled  gardens 
of  the  Hesperides,  were  heaped  on  the  other  side.  Towards  the 
foot  of  the  couch,  propped  upon  cushions  piled  on  the  floor,  sat 
Gongylus,  conversing  in  a  low,  earnest  voice,  and  fixing  his  eyes 
steadfastly  on  the  Spartan.  The  habits  of  the  Eretrian’s  life, 
which  had  brought  him  in  constant  contact  with  the  Persians, 
had  infected  his  very  language  with  the  luxuriant  extravagance  of 
the  East.  And  the  thoughts  he  uttered  made  his  language  but 
too  musical  to  the  ears  of  the  listening  Spartan. 

“  And  fair  as  these  climes  may  seem  to  you,  and  rich  as  are 
the  gardens  and  granaries  of  Byzantium,  yet  to  me  who  have 
stood  on  the  terraces  of  Babylon,  and  looked  upon  groves  cover¬ 
ing  with  blossom  and  fruit  the  very  fortresses  and  walls  of  that 
queen  of  nations, — to  me,  who  have  roved  amidst  the  vast  delights 
of  Susa,  through  palaces  whose  very  porticoes  might  enclose  the 
limits  of  a  Grecian  city, — who  have  stood,  awed  and  dazzled,  in 
the  courts  of  that  wonder  of  the  world,  that  crown  of  the  East, 
the  marble  magnificence  of  Persepolis — to  me,  Pausanias,  who 
have  been  thus  admitted  into  the  very  heart  of  Persian  glories, 
this  city  of  Byzantium  appears  but  a  village  of  artisans  and 
fishermen.  The  very  foliage  of  its  forests,  pale  and  sickly,  the 
very  moonlight  upon  these  waters,  cold  and  smileless,  ah,  if  thou 
couldst  but  see !  But  pardon  me,  I  weary  thee  ?  ” 

“Not  so,”  said  the  Spartan,  who,  raised  upon  his  elbow 
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listened  to  the  words  of  Gongylus  with  deep  attention.  “  Pro¬ 
ceed.” 

“  Ah,  if  thou  couldst  but  ^see  the  fair  regions  which  the  great 
king  has  apportioned  to  thy  countryman  Demaratus.  And  if  a 
domain,  that  would  satiate  the  ambition  of  the  most  craving  of 
your  earlier  tyrants,  fall  to  Demaratus,  what  would  be  the 
splendid  satrapy  in  which  the  conqueror  of  Platsea  might  plant 
his  throne  ?  ” 

“In  truth,  my  renown  and  my  power  are  greater  than  those 
ever  possessed  by  Demaratus,”  said  the  Spartan,  musingly. 

“Yet,”  pursued  Gongylus,  “  it  is  not  so  much  the  mere  extent 
of  the  territories  which  the  grateful  Xerxes  could  proffer  to  the 
brave  Pausanias — it  is  not  their  extent  so  much  that  might 
tempt  desire,  neither  is  it  their  stately  forests,  nor  the  fertile 
meadows,  nor  the  ocean-like  rivers,  which  the  gods  of  the  East 
have  given  to  the  race  of  Cyrus.  There,  free  from  the  strange 
constraints  which  our  austere  customs  and  solemn  Deities  impose 
upon  the  Greeks,  the  beneficent  Ormuzd  scatters  ever-varying 
delights  upon  the  paths  of  men.  All  that  art  can  invent,  all  that 
the  marts  of  the  universe  can  afford  of  the  rare  and  voluptuous, 
are  lavished  upon  abodes  the  splendour  of  which  even  our  idle 
drearrs  of  Olympus  never  shadowed  forth.  There,  instead  of  the 
harsh  and  imperious  helpmate  to  whom  the  joyless  Spartan  con¬ 
fines  lis  reluctant  love,  all  the  beauties  of  every  clime  contend 
for  the  smile  of  their  lord.  And  wherever  are  turned  the  change- 
loving  eyes  of  Passion,  the  Aphrodite  of  our  poet^,  such  as  the 
Cytherean  and  the  Cyprian  fable  her,  seems  to  recline  on  the 
lotus  leaf  or  to  rise  from  the  unruffled  ocean  of  delight.  Instead 
of  the  gloomy  brows  and  the  harsh  tones  of  rivals  envious  of  your 
fame,  hosts  of  friends  aspiring  only  to  be  followers  will  catch 
gladness  from  your  smile  or  sorrow  from  your  frown.  There,  no 
jarring  contests  with  little  men,  who  deem  themselves  the  equals 
of  the  great,  no  jealous  Ephor  is  found,  to  load  the  commonest 
acts  of  life  with  fetters  of  iron  custom.  Talk  of  liberty  !  Liberty 
in  Sparta  is  but  one  eternal  servitude ;  you  cannot  move,  or  eat 
or  sleep,  save  as  the  law  directs.  Your  very  children  are  wrested 
from  you  just  in  the  age  when  their  voices  sound  most  sweet. 
Ye  are  not  men ;  ye  are  machines.  Call  you  this  liberty, 
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Pausanias  ?  I,  a  Greek,  have  known  both  Grecian  liberty  and® 
Persian  royalty.  Better  be  chieftain  to  a  king  than  servant  to  a 
mob  !  But  in  Eretria,  at  least,  pleasure  was  not  denied.  In 
Sparta  the  very  Graces  preside  over  discipline  and  war  only.” 

“  Your  fire  falls  upon  flax,”  said  Pausanias,  rising,  and  with 
passionate  emotion.  “  And  if  you,  the  Greek  of  a  happier  state, 
you  who  know  but  by  report  the  unnatural  bondage  to  which  the 
Spartans  are  subjected,  can  weary  of  the  very  name  of  Greek, 
what  must  be  the  feelings  of  one  who  from  the  cradle  upward  has 
been  starved  out  of  the  genial  desires  of  life  ?  Even  in  earliest 
youth,  while  yet  all  other  lands  and  customs  were  unknown,  when 
it  was  duly  poured  into  my  ears  that  to  be  born  a  Spartan  con¬ 
stituted  the  glory  and  the  bliss  of  earth,  my  soul  sickened  at  the 
lesson,  and  my  reason  revolted  against  the  lie.  Often  when  my 
whole  body  was  lacerated  with  stripes,  disdaining  to  groan,  I  yet 
yearned  to  strike,  and  I  cursed  my  savage  tutors  who  denied 
pleasure  even  to  childhood  with  all  the  madness  of  impotent 
revenge.  My  mother  herself  (sweet  name  elsewhere)  had  no 
kindness  in  her  face.  She  was  the  pride  of  the  matronage  of 
Sparta,  because  of  all  our  women  Alithea  was  the  most  unsexed. 
When  I  went  forth  to  my  first  crypteia,  to  watch,  amidst  the 
wintry  dreariness  of  the  mountains,  upon  the  movements  of  the 
wretched  Helots,  to  spy  upon  their  sufferings,  to  take  account  of 
their  groans,  and  if  one  more  manly  than  the  rest  dared  to 
mingle  curses  with  his  groans,  to  mark  him.  for  slaughter,  as  a 
wolf  that  threatened  danger  to  the  fold  ;  to  lurk,  an  assassin, 
about  his  home,  to  dog  his  walks,  to  fall  on  him  unawares,  to 
strike  him  from  behind,  to  filch  away  his  life,  to  bury  him  in  the 
ravines,  so  that  murder  might  leave  no  trace ;  when  upon  this 
initiating  campaign,  the  virgin  trials  of  our  youth,  I  first  set  forth, 
my  mother  drew  near,  and  girding  me  herself  with  my  grandsire’s 
sword,  ‘  Go  forth,’  she  said,  ‘as  the  young  hound  to  the  chase,  to 
wind,  to  double,  to  leap  on  the  prey,  and  to  taste  of  blood.  See, 
the  sword  is  bright ;  show  me  the  stains  at  thy  return.’  ” 

“  Is  it  then  true,  as  the  Greeks  generally  declare,”  interrupted 
Gongylus,  “  that  in  these  campaigns,  or  crypteias,  the  sole  aim 
and  object  is  the  massacre  of  Helots  ?  ” 

“  Not  so,”  replied  Pausanias  ;  “  savage  though  the  custom,  it 
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smells  not  so  foully  of  the  shambles.  The  avowed  object  is  to 
harden  the  nerves  of  our  youth.  Barefooted,  unattended,  through 
cold  and  storm,  performing  ourselves  the  most  menial  offices 
necessary  to  life,  we  wander  for  a  certain  season  daily  and  nightly 
through  the  rugged  territories  of  Laconia.1  We  go  as  boys — we 
come  back  as  men.2  The  avowed  object,  I  say,  is  inurement  to 
hardship,  but  with  this  is  connected  the  secret  end  of  keeping 
watch  on  these  half-tamed  and  bull-like  herds  of  men  whom  we 
call  the  Helots.  If  any  be  dangerous,  we  mark  him  for  the  knife. 
One  of  them  had  thrice  been  a  ringleader  in  revolt.  He  was 
wary  as  well  as  fierce.  He  had  escaped  in  three  succeeding 
crypteias.  To  me,  as  one  of  the  Heraclidae,  was  assigned  the 
honour  of  tracking  and  destroying  him.  For  three  days  and 
three  nights  I  dogged  his  footsteps  (for  he  had  caught  the  scent 
of  the  pursuers  and  fled),  through  forest  and  defile,  through 
valley  and  crag,  stealthily  and  relentlessly.  I  followed  him  close. 
At  last,  one  evening,  having  lost  sight  of  all  my  comrades,  I  came 
suddenly  upon  him  as  I  emerged  from  a  wood.  It  was  a  broad 
patch  of  waste  land,  through  which  rushed  a  stream  swollen  by 
the  rains,  and  plunging  with  a  sullen  roar  down  a  deep  and 
gloomy  precipice,  that  to  the  right  and  left  bounded  the  waste, 
the  stream  in  front,  the  wood  in  the  rear.  He  was  reclining  by 
the  stream,  at  which,  with  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  he  quenched 
his  thirst.  I  paused  to  gaze  upon  him,  and  as  I  did  so  he  turned 
and  saw  me.  He  rose,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  mine,  and  we 
examined  each  other  in  silence.  The  Helots  are  rarely  of  tall 
stature,  but  this  was  a  giant.  His  dress,  that  of  his  tribe,  of  rude 
sheepskins,  and  his  cap  made  from  the  hide  of  a  dog  increased 
the  savage  rudeness  of  his  appearance.  I  rejoiced  that  he  saw 
me,  and  that,  as  we  were  alone,  I  might  fight  him  fairly.  It 
would  have  been  terrible  to  slay  the  wretch  if  I  had  caught  him 
in  his  sleep.” 

“  Proceed,”  said  Gongylus,  with  interest,  for  so  little  was  known 
of  Sparta  by  the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  especially  outside  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus,  that  these  details  gratified  his  natural  spirit  of  gossip¬ 
ing  inquisitiveness. 

1  Plat.  Leg.  i.  p.  633.  See  also  Muller’s  Dorians,  vol.  ii.  p.  41. 

Pueros  puberes — neque  prius  ir.  urbem  redire  quam  viri  facti  essent. — Justin,  iii.  3. 
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“  ‘  Stand  !  ’  said  I,  and  he  moved  not.  I  approached  him 
slowly.  ‘  Thou  art  a  Spartan,’  said  he,  in  a  deep  and  harsh 
voice,  ‘  and  thou  comest  for  my  blood.  Go,  boy,  go,  thou  art  not 
mellowed  to  thy  prime,  and  thy  comrades  are  far  away.  The 
shears  of  the  Fatal  deities  hover  over  the  thread  not  of  my  life 
but  of  thine.’  I  was  struck,  Gongylus,  by  this  address,  for  it  was 
neither  desperate  nor  dastardly,  as  I  had  anticipated  ;  neverthe¬ 
less,  it  beseemed  not  a  Spartan  to  fly  from  a  Helot,  and  I  drew 
the  sword  which  my  mother  had  girded  on.  The  Helot  watched 
my  movements,  and  seized  a  rude  and  knotted  club  that  lay  on 
the  ground  beside  him. 

“  ‘  Wretch,’  said  I,  ‘  darest  thou  attack  face  to  face  a  descend¬ 
ant  of  the  Heraclidae  ?  In  me  behold  Pausanias,  the  son  of 
Cleombrotus.’ 

“  ‘  Be  it  so  ;  in  the  city  one  is  the  god-born,  the  other  the  man- 
enslaved.  On  the  mountains  we  are  equals.’ 

Knowest  thou  not,’  said  I,  ‘  that  if  the  Gods  condemned  me 
to  die  by  thy  hand,  not  only  thou,  but  thy  wrhole  house,  thy  wife 
and  thy  children,  would  be  sacrificed  to  my  ghost  ?  ” 

“  ‘  The  earth  can  hide  the  Spartan’s  bones  as  secretly  as  the 
Helot’s,’  answered  my  strange  foe.  ‘  Begone,  young  and  unfleshed 
in  slaughter  as  you  are ;  why  make  war  upon  me  ?  My  death 
can  give  you  neither  gold  nor  glory.  I  have  never  harmed  thee 
or  thine.  How  much  of  the  air  and  sun  does  this  form  take 
from  the  descendant  of  the  Heraclida?  ?’ 

Thrice  hast  thou  raised  revolt  among  the  Helots,  thrice  at 
thy  voice  have  they  risen  in  bloody,  though  fruitless,  strife  against 
their  masters.’ 

“  ‘  Not  at  my  voice,  but  at  that  of  the  two  deities  who  are  the 
war-gods  of  slaves — Persecution  and  Despair.’ 1 

Impatient  of  this  parley,  I  tarried  no  longer.  I  sprang  upon 
the  Helot.  He  evaded  my  sword,  and  I  soon  found  that  all  my 
agility  and  skill  were  requisite  to  save  me  from  the  massive 
weapon,  one  blow  of  which  would  have  sufficed  to  crush  me. 
But  the  Helot  seemed  to  stand  on  the  defensive,  and  continued 


When  Themistocles  sought  to  extort  tribute  from  the  Andrians,  he  said, 
with  me  two  powerful  gods— Persuasion  and  Force.”  “  And  on  our  side 
answer,  “  are  two  deities  not  less  powerful— Poverty  and  Despair !  ” 


“  I  bring 
”  was  the 
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to  back  towards  the  wood  from  which  I  had  emerged.  Fearful 
lest  he  would  escape  me,  I  pressed  hard  on  his  footsteps.  My 
blood  grew  warm  ;  my  fury  got  the  better  of  my  prudence.  My 
foot  stumbled  ;  I  recovered  in  an  instant,  and,  looking  up,  beheld 
the  terrible  club  suspended  over  my  head  ;  it  might  have  fallen, 
but  the  stroke  of  death  was  withheld.  I  misinterpreted  the 
merciful  delay  ;  the  lifted  arm  left  the  body  of  my  enemy  exposed. 
I  struck  him  on  the  side  ;  the  thick  hide  blunted  the  stroke,  but 
it  drew  blood.  Afraid  to  draw  back  within  the  reach  of  his 
weapon,  I  threw  myself  on  him,  and  grappled  to  his  throat.  We 
rolled  on  the  earth  together  ;  it  was  but  a  moment’s  struggle. 
Strong  as  I  was  even  in  boyhood,  the  Helot  would  have  been  a 
match  for  Alcides.  A  shade  passed  over  my  eyes  ;  my  breath 
heaved  short.  The  slave  was  kneeling  on  my  breast,  and, 
dropping  the  club,  he  drew  a  short  knife  from  his  girdle.  I 
gazed  upon  him  grim  and  mute.  I  was  conquered,  and  I  cared 
not  for  the  rest. 

“  The  blood  from  his  side,  as  he  bent  over  me,  trickled  down 
upon  my  face. 

“  *  And  this  blood,’  said  the  Helot,  ‘  you  shed  in  the  very 
moment  when  I  spared  your  life ;  such  is  the  honour  of  a 
Spartan.  Do  you  not  deserve  to  die  ?  ’ 

Yes,  for  I  am  subdued,  and  by  a  slave.  Strike  !  ’ 

“  ‘  There,’  said  the  Helot  in  a  melancholy  and  altered  tone, 
there  speaks  the  soul  of  the  Dorian,  the  fatal  spirit  to  which 
the  Gods  have  rendered  up  our  wretched  race.  We  are 
doomed — doomed — and  one  victim  will  not  expiate  our  curse. 
Rise,  return  to  Sparta,  and  forget  that  thou  art  innocent  of 
murder.’ 

“  He  lifted  his  knee  from  my  breast,  and  I  rose,  ashamed  and 
humbled. 

“At  that  instant  I  heard  the  crashing  of  the  leaves  in  the 
wood,  for  the  air  was  exceedingly  still.  I  knew  that  my  com¬ 
panions  were  at  hand.  ‘  Fly,’  I  cried  ;  ‘  fly.  If  they  come  I 
cannot  save  thee,  royal  though  I  be.  Fly.’ 

“  *  And  ivouldest  thou  save  me  !  ’  said  the  Helot  in  surprise. 

‘“Ay,  with  my  own  life  Canst  thou  doubt  it  ?  Lose  not  a 
moment.  Fly.  Yet  stay  ;  ’  and  I  tore  off  a  part  of  the  woollen 
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vest  that  I  wore.  ‘  Place  this  at  thy  side  ;  staunch  the  blood, 
that  it  may  not  track  thee.  Now  begone  !  ’ 

“The  Helot  looked  hard  at  me,  and  I  thought  there  were  tears 
in  his  rude  eyes  ;  then  catching  up  the  club  with  as  much  ease  as 
I  this  staff,  he  sped  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  despite  his  wound, 
towards  the  precipice  on  the  right,  and  disappeared  amidst  the 
thick  brambles  that  clothed  the  gorge.  In  a  few  moments  three 
of  my  companions  approached.  They  found  me  exhausted,  and 
panting  rather  with  excitement  than  fatigue.  Their  quick  eyes 
detected  the  blood  upon  the  ground.  I  gave  them  no  time  to 
pause  and  examine.  ‘  He  has  escaped  me — he  has  fled,’  I  cried; 
*  follow,’  and  I  led  them  to  the  opposite  part  of  the  precipice  from 
that  which  the  Helot  had  taken.  Heading  the  search,  I  pretended 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  goatskin  ever  and  anon  through  the 
trees,  and  I  stayed  not  the  pursuit  till  night  grew  dark,  and  I 
judged  the  victim  was  far  away.” 

“  And  he  escaped  ?  ” 

“  He  did.  The  crypteia  ended.  Three  other  Helots  were  slain, 
but  not  by  me.  We  returned  to  Sparta,  and  my  mother  was 
comforted  for  my  misfortune  in  not  having  slain  my  foe  by  seeing 
the  stains  on  my  grandsire’s  sword.  I  will  tell  thee  a  secret, 
Gongylus  ” — (and  here  Pausanias  lowered  his  voice,  and  looked 
anxiously  toward  him) — “  since  that  day  I  have  not  hated  the 
Helot  race.  Nay,  it  may  be  that  I  have  loved  them  better  than 
the  Dorian.” 

“  I  do  not  wonder  at  it ;  but  has  not  your  wounded  giant  yet 
met  with  his  death  ?  ” 

“  No,  I  never  related  what  had  passed  between  us  to  any  one 
save  my  father.  He  was  gentle  for  a  Spartan,  and  he  rested  not 
till  Gylippus  so  was  the  Helot  named — obtained  exemption 
from  the  black  list.  He  dared  not,  however,  attribute  his  inter¬ 
cession  to  the  true  cause.  It  happened,  fortunately,  that  Gylippus 
was  related  to  my  own  foster-brother,  Aleman,  brother  to  my 
nurse ;  and  Aleman  is  celebrated  in  Sparta,  not  only  for  courage 
in  war,  but  for  arts  in  peace.  He  is  a  poet,  and  his  strains  please 
the  Dorian  ear,  for  they  are  stern  and  simple,  and  they  breathe  of 
war.  Aleman’s  merits  won  forgiveness  for  the  offences  of  Gylippus. 
May  the  Gods  be  kind  to  his  race  1  ” 
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“Your  Aleman  seems  one  of  no  common  intel  igence,  and  your 
gentleness  to  him  does  not  astonish  me,  though  it  seems  often  to 
raise  a  frown  on  the  brows  of  your  Spartans.” 

“  We  have  lain  on  the  same  bosom,”  said  Pausanias  touchingly, 
“and  his  mother  was  kinder  to  me  than  my  own.  You  must 
know  that  to  those  Helots  who  have  been  our  foster-brothers,  and 
whom  we  distinguish  by  the  name  of  Mothons,  our  stern  law 
relaxes.  They  have  no  rights  of  citizenship,  it  is  true,  but  they 
cease  to  be  slaves  ; 1  nay,  sometimes  they  attain  not  only  to  entire 
emancipation,  but  to  distinction.  Aleman  has  bound  his  fate  to 
mine.  But  to  return,  Gongylus.  I  tell  thee  that  it  is  not  thy 
descriptions  of  pomp  and  dominion  that  allure  me,  though  I  am 
not  above  the  love  of  power,  neither  is  it  thy  glowing  promises, 
though  blood  too  wild  for  a  Dorian  runs  riot  in  my  veins ;  but  it 
is  my  deep  loathing,  my  inexpressible  disgust  for  Sparta  and  her 
laws,  my  horror  at  the  thought  of  wearing  away  life  in  those 
sullen  customs,  amid  that  joyless  round  of  tyrannic  duties,  in  my 
rapture  at  the  hope  of  escape,  of  life  in  a  land  which  the  eye  of 
the  Ephor  never  pierces ;  this  it  is,  and  this  alone,  O  Persian, 
that  makes  me  (the  words  must  out)  a  traitor  to  my  country,  one 
who  dreams  of  becoming  a  dependent  on  her  foe.” 

“Nay,”  said  Gongylus  eagerly;  for  here  Pausanias  moved 
uneasily,  and  the  colour  mounted  to  his  brow.  “  Nay,  speak  not 
of  dependence.  Consider  the  proposals  that  you  can  alone  con¬ 
descend  to  offer  to  the  great  king.  Can  the  conqueror  of  Platsea, 
with  millions  for  his  subjects,  hold  himself  dependent,  even  on 
the  sovereign  of  the  East  ?  How,  hereafter,  will  the  memories 
of  our  sterile  Greece  and  your  rocky  Sparta  fade  from  your  mind  ; 
or  be  remembered  only  as  a  state  of  thraldom  and  bondage, 
which  your  riper  manhood  has  outgrown !  ” 

“  I  will  try  to  think  so,  at  least,”  said  Pausanias  gloomily. 
“  And,  come  what  may,  I  am  not  one  to  recede.  I  have  thrown 
my  shield  into  a  fearful  peril ;  but  I  will  win  it  back  or  perish. 
Enough  of  this,  Gongylus.  Night  advances.  I  will  attend  the 
appointment  you  have  made.  Take  the  boat,  and  within  an  hour 

1  The  appellation  of  Mothons  was  not  confined  to  the  Helots  who  claimed  the 
connection  of  foster-brothers,  but  was  given  also  to  household  slaves. 
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I  will  meet  you  with  the  prisoners  at  the  spot  agreed  on,  near  the 
Temple  of  Aphrodite.  All  things  are  prepared  ?  ” 

“  All,”  said  Gongylus,  rising,  with  a  gleam  of  malignant  joy  on 
his  dark  face.  “  I  leave  thee,  kingly  slave  of  the  rocky  Sparta, 
to  prepare  the  way  for  thee,  as  Satrap  of  half  the  East.” 

So  saying  he  quitted  the  awning,  and  motioned  three  Egyptian 
sailors  who  lay  on  the  deck  without.  A  boat  was  lowered,  and 
the  sound  of  its  oars  woke  Pausanias  from  the  reverie  into  which 
the  parting  words  of  the  Eretrian  had  plunged  his  mind. 


CHAPTER  III. 

With  a  slow  and  thoughtful  step,  Pausanias  passed  on  to  the 
outer  deck.  The  moon  was  up,  and  the  vessel  scarcely  seemed 
to  stir,  so  gently  did  it  glide  along  the  sparkling  waters.  They 
were  still  within  the  bay,  and  the  shores  rose,  white  and  distinct, 
to  his  view.  A  group  of  Spartans,  reclining  by  the  side  of  the 
ship,  were  gazing  listlessly  on  the  waters.  The  Regent  paused 
beside  them. 

“Ye  weary  of  the  ocean,  methinks,”  said  he.  “We  Dorians 
have  not  the  merchant  tastes  of  the  Ionians.”  1 

“  Son  of  Cleombrotus,”  said  one  of  the  group,  a  Spartan  whose 
rank  and  services  entitled  him  to  more  than  ordinary  familiarity 
with  the  chief,  “  it  is  not  the  ocean  itself  that  we  should  dread,  it 
is  the  contagion  of  those  who,  living  on  the  element,  seem  to 
share  in  its  ebb  and  flow.  The  Ionians  are  never  three  hours  in 
the  same  mind.” 

“  For  that  reason,”  said  Pausanias,  fixing  his  eyes  steadfastly 
on  the  Spartan,  “for  that  reason  I  have  judged  it  advisable  to 
adopt  a  rough  manner  with  these  innovators,  to  draw  with  a 
broad  chalk  the  line  between  them  and  the  Spartans,  and  to 

1  No  Spartan  served  as  a  sa.or,  or  indeed  condescended  to  any  trade  or  calling,  but 
that  of  war. 
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teach  those  who  never  knew  discipline  the  stern  duties  of 
obedience.  Think  you  I  have  done  wisely  ?  ” 

The  Spartan,  who  had  risen  when  Pausanias  addressed  him, 
drew  his  chief  a  little  aside  from  the  rest. 

“  Pausanias,”  said  he,  “the  hard  Naxian  stone  best  tames  and 
tempers  the  fine  steel ; 1  but  the  steel  may  break  if  the  workman 
be  not  skilful.  These  Athenians  are  grown  insolent  since  Mara¬ 
thon,  and  their  soft  kindred  of  Asia  have  relighted  the  fires  they 
took  of  old  from  the  Cecropian  Prytaneum.  Their  sail  is  more 
numerous  than  ours ;  on  the  sea  they  find  the  courage  they  lose 
on  land.  Better  be  gentle  with  those  wayward  allies,  for  the 
Spartan  greyhound  shows  not  his  teeth  but  to  bite.” 

“  Perhaps  you  are  right.  I  will  consider  these  things,  and 
appease  the  mutineers.  But  it  goes  hard  with  my  pride, 
Thrasyllus,  to  make  equals  of  this  soft-tongued  race.  Why, 
these  Ionians,  do  they  not  enjoy  themselves  in  perpetual  holi¬ 
days  ? — spend  days  at  the  banquet  ? — ransack  earth  and  sea  for 
dainties  and  for  perfumes? — and  shall  they  be  the  equals  of  us 
men,  who,  from  the  age  of  seven  to  that  of  sixty,  are  wisely  taught 
to  make  life  so  barren  and  toilsome,  that  we  may  well  have  no  fear 
of  death  ?  I  hate  these  sleek  and  merry  feast-givers  ;  they  are  a 
perpetual  insult  to  our  solemn  existence.” 

There  was  a  strange  mixture  of  irony  and  passion  in  the 
Spartan’s  voice  as  he  thus  spoke,  and  Thrasyllus  looked  at  him 
in  grave  surprise. 

“  There  is  nothing  to  envy  in  the  woman-like  debaucheries  of 
the  Ionian,”  said  he,  after  a  pause. 

“Envy!  no;  we  only  hate  them,  Thrasyllus.  Yon  Eretrian 
tells  me  rare  things  of  the  East.  Time  may  come  when  we  shall 
sup  on  the  black  broth  in  Susa.” 

“  The  Gods  forbid  !  Sparta  never  invades.  Life  with  us  is  too 
precious,  for  we  are  few.  Pausanias,  I  would  we  were  well  quit 
of  Byzantium.  I  do  not  suspect  you,  not  I ;  but  there  are  those 
who  look  with  vexed  eyes  on  those  garments,  and  I,  who  love 
you,  fear  the  sharp  jealousies  of  the  Ephors,  to  whose  ears  the 
birds  carry  all  tidings.” 

“My  poor  Thrasyllus,”  said  Pausanias,  laughing  scornfully 


1  Pind.  Isth.  v.  (vi.)  73. 
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“  think  you  that  I  wear  these  robes,  or  mimic  the  Median  man¬ 
ners,  for  love  of  the  Mede  ?  No,  no  !  But  there  are  arts  which 
save  countries  as  well  as  those  of  war.  This  Gongylus  is  in  the 
confidence  of  Xerxes.  I  desire  to  establish  a  peace  for  Greece 
upon  everlasting  foundations.  Reflect ;  Persia  hath  millions  yet 
left.  Another  invasion  may  find  a  different  fortune  ;  and  even 
at  the  best,  Sparta  gains  nothing  by  these  wars.  Athens  triumphs, 
not  Lacedaemon.  I  would,  I  say,  establish  a  peace  with  Persia. 
I  would  that  Sparta,  not  Athens,  should  have  that  honour. 
Hence  these  flatteries  to  the  Persian — trivial  to  us  who  rendei 
them,  sweet  and  powerful  to  those  who  receive.  Remember  these 
words  hereafter,  if  the  Ephors  make  question  of  my  discretion. 
And  now,  Thrasyllus,  return  to  our  friends,  and  satisfy  them  as 
to  the  conduct  of  Pausanias.” 

Quitting  Thrasyllus,  the  Regent  now  joined  a  young  Spartan 
who  stood  alone  by  the  prow  in  a  musing  attitude. 

“  Lysander,  my  friend,  my  only  friend,  my  best-loved  Lysander,* 
said  Pausanias,  placing  his  hand  on  the  Spartan’s  shoulder 
H  And  why  so  sad  ?  ” 

“  How  many  leagues  are  we  from  Sparta  ?  ”  answered  Lysander 
mournfully. 

“  And  canst  thou  sigh  for  the  black  broth,  my  friend  ? 
Come,  how  often  hast  thou  said,  ‘  Where  Pausanias  is,  there 
is  Sparta !’” 

“  Forgive  me,  I  am  ungrateful,”  said  Lysander  with  warmth. 
“  My  benefactor,  my  guardian,  my  hero,  forgive  me  if  I  have 
added  to  your  own  countless  causes  of  anxiety.  Wherever  you 
are  there  is  life,  and  there  glory.  When  I  was  just  born,  sickly 
and  feeble,  I  was  exposed  on  Taygetus.  You,  then  a  boy,  heard 
my  faint  cry,  and  took  on  me  that  compassion  which  my  parents 
had  forsworn..  You  bore  me  to  your  father’s  roof,  you  interceded 
for  my  dfe.  You  prevailed  even  on  your  stern  mother.  I  was 
saved  ;  and  the  Gods  smiled  upon  the  infant  whom  the  son  of  the 
humane  Hercules  protected.  I  grew  up  strong  and  hardy,  and 
belied  the  signs  of  my  birth.  My  parents  then  owned  me ;  but 
still  you  were  my  fosterer,  my  saviour,  my  more  than  father.  As 
I  grew  up,  placed  under  your  care,  I  imbibed  my  first  lessons  of 
war.  By  your  side  I  fought,  and  from  your  example  I  won  glory, 
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Yes,  Pausanias,  even  here,  amidst  luxuries  which  revolt  me  more 
than  the  Parthian  bow  and  the  Persian  sword,  even  amidst  the 
faces  of  the  stranger,  I  still  feel  thy  presence  my  home,  thyself 
my  Sparta.” 

The  proud  Pausanias  was  touched,  and  his  voice  trembled  as 
he  replied,  “  Brother  in  arms  and  in  love,  whatever  service  fate 
may  have  allowed  me  to  render  unto  thee,  thy  high  nature  and 
thy  cheering  affection  have  more  than  paid  me  back.  Often  in 
our  lonely  rambles  amidst  the  dark  oaks  of  the  sacred  Scotitas,1 
or  by  the  wayward  waters  of  Tiasa,2  when  I  have  poured  into 
thy  faithful  breast  my  impatient  loathing,  my  ineffable  distaste 
for  the  iron  life,  the  countless  and  wearisome  tyrannies  of  custom 
which  surround  the  Spartans,  often  have  I  found  a  consoling 
refuge  in  thy  divine  contentment,  thy  cheerful  wisdom.  Thou 
lovest  Sparta ;  why  is  she  not  worthier  of  thy  love  ?  Allowed 
only  to  be  half  men,  in  war  we  are  demigods,  in  peace,  slaves. 
Thou  wouldst  interrupt  me.  Be  silent.  I  am  in  a  wilful  mood ; 
thou  canst  not  comprehend  me,  and  I  often  marvel  at  thee. 
Still  we  are  friends,  such  friends  as  the  Dorian  discipline,  which 
makes  friendship  necessary  in  order  to  endure  life,  alone  can 
form.  Come,  take  up  thy  staff  and  mantle.  Thou  shalt  be  my 
companion  ashore.  I  seek  one  whom  alone  in  the  world  I  love 
better  than  thee.  To-morrow  to  stern  duties  once  more.  Alc- 
■nan  shall  row  us  across  the  bay,  and  as  we  glide  along,  if  thou 
vilt  praise  Sparta,  I  will  listen  to  thee  as  the  Ionians  listen  to 
.  heir  tale-tellers.  Ho !  Aleman,  stop  the  rowers,  and  lower  the 
boat.” 

The  orders  were  obeyed,  and  a  second  boat  soon  darted 
towards  the  same  part  of  the  bay  as  that  to  which  the  one  that 
bore  Gongylus  had  directed  its  course.  Thrasyllus  and  his 
companions  watched  the  boat  that  bore  Pausanias  and  his  two 
comrades,  as  it  bounded,  arrow-like,  over  the  glassy  sea. 

“  Whither  goes  Pausanias  ?  ”  asked  one  of  the  Spartans 

“  Back  to  Byzantium  on  business,”  replied  Thrasyllus. 

“  And  we  ?  ” 

“  Are  to.  cruise  in  the  bay  till  his  return.” 

“  Pausanias  is  changed.” 


1  Pant.  Lac.  x. 
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“  Sparta  will  restore  him  to  what  he  was.  Nothing  thrives  out 
of  Sparta.  Even  man  spoils.” 

“  True,  sleep  is  the  sole  constant  friend,  the  same  in  all 
climates.” 


CHAPTER  IV. 

On  the  shore  to  the  right  of  the  port  of  Byzantium  were  at 
that  time  thickly  scattered  the  villas  or  suburban  retreats  of  the 
wealthier  and  more  luxurious  citizens.  Byzantium  was  originally 
colonised  by  the  Megarians,  a  Dorian  race  kindred  with  that  of 
Sparta ;  and  the  old  features  of  the  pure  and  antique  Hellas  were 
still  preserved  in  the  dialect,1  as  well  as  in  the  forms  of  the 
descendants  of  the  colonists;  in  their  favourite  deities,  and  rites, 
and  traditions;  even  in  the  names  of  places,  transferred  from  the 
sterile  Megara  to  that  fertile  coast;  in  the  rigid  and  helot-lik~ 
slavery  to  which  the  native  Bithynians  were  subjected,  and  in  the 
attachment  of  their  masters  to  the  oligarchic  principles  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Nor  was  it  till  long  after  the  present  date,  that  democracy 
in  its  most  corrupt  and  licentious  form  was  introduced  amongst 
them.  But  like  all  the  Dorian  colonies,  when  once  they  departed 
from  the  severe  and  masculine  mode  of  life  inherited  from  their 

s 

ancestors,  the  reaction  was  rapid,  the  degeneracy  complete. 
Even  then  the  Byzantines,  intermingled  with  the  foreign  mer¬ 
chants  and  traders  that  thronged  their  haven,  and  womanised  by 
the  soft  contagion  of  the  East,  were  voluptuous,  timid,  and  prone 
to  every  excess  save  that  of  valour.  The  higher  class  were 
exceedingly  wealthy,  and  gave  to  tjieir  vices  or  their  pleasures  a 
splendour  and  refinement  of  which  the  elder  states  of  Greece 
were  as  yet  unconscious.  At  a  later  period,  indeed,  we  are 
informed  that  the  Byzantine  citizens  had  their  habitual  residence 
in  the  public  hostels,  and  let  their  houses — not  even,  taking  the 

1  “'The  Byzantine  dialect  was  in  the  time  of  Philip,  as  we  know  from  the  decree  in 
Demosthenes,  rich  in  Dorisms.” — Muller  cn  the  Doric  Dialect. 
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trouble  to  remove  their  wives — to  the  strangers  who  crowded 
their  gay  capital.  And  when  their  general  found  it  necessary  to 
demand  their  aid  on  the  ramparts,  he  could  only  secure  their 
attendance  by  ordering  the  taverns  and  cookshops  to  be  removed 
to  the  place  of  duty.  Not  yet  so  far  sunk  in  sloth  and  debauch, 
the  Byzantines  were  nevertheless  hosts  eminently  dangerous  to 
the  austerer  manners  of  their  Greek  visitors.  The  people,  the 
women,  the  delicious  wine,  the  balm  of  the  subduing  climate 
served  to  tempt  the  senses  and  relax  the  mind.  Like  all  the 
Dorians,  when  freed  from  primitive  restraint,  the  higher  class, 
that  is,  the  descendants  of  the  colonists,  were  in  themselves  an 
agreeable,  jovial  race.  They  had  that  strong  bias  to  humour,  to 
jest,  to  satire,  which  in  their  ancestral  Megara  gave  birth  to  the 
Grecian  comedy,  and  which  lurked  even  beneath  the  pithy 
aphorisms  and  rude  merry-makings  of  the  severe  Spartan. 

Such  were  the  people  with  whom  of  late  Pausanias  had 
familiarly  mixed,  and  with  whose  manners  he  contrasted,  far  too 
favourably  for  his  honour  and  his  peace,  the  habits  of  his 
countrymen. 

It  was  in  one  of  the  villas  we  have  described,  the  favourite  abode 
of  the  rich  Diagoras,  and  in  an  apartment  connected  with  those 
more  private  recesses  of  the  house  appropriated  to  the  females, 
that  two  persons  were  seated  by  a  window  which  commanded  a 
wide  view  of  the  glittering  sea  below.  One  of  these  was  an  old 
man  in  a  long  robe  that  reached  to  his  feet,  with  a  bald  head 
and  a  beard  in  which  some  dark  hairs  yet  withstood  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  the  grey.  In  his  well-cut  features  and  large  eyes  were 
remains  of  the  beauty  that  characterised  his  race  ;  but  the  mouth 
was  full  and  wide,  the  forehead  low  though  broad,  the  cheeks 
swollen,  the  chin  double,  and  the  whole  form  corpulent  and 
unwieldy.  Still  there  was  a  jolly,  sleek  good  humour  about  the 
aspect  of  the  man  that  prepossessed  you  in  his  favour.  This 
personage,  who  was  no  less  than  Diagoras  himself,  was  reclining 
lazily  upon  a  kind  of  narrow  sofa  cunningly  inlaid  with  ivory, 
and  studying  new  combinations  in  that  scientific  game  which 
Palamedes  is  said  to  have  invented  at  the  siege  of  Troy. 

His  companion  was  of  a  very  different  appearance.  She  was 
a  girl  M  ho  to  the  eye  of  a  northern  stranger  might  have  seemed 
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about  eighteen,  though  she  was  probably  much  younger,  of  a 
countenance  so  remarkable  for  intelligence  that  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  her  mind  had  outgrown  her  years.  Beautiful  she  certainly 
was,  yet  scarcely  of  that  beauty  from  which  the  Greek  sculptor 
would  have  drawn  his  models.  The  features  were  not  strictly 
regular,  and  yet  so  harmoniously  did  each  blend  with  each,  that 
to  have  amended  one  would  have  spoilt  the  whole.  There  was 
in  the  fulness  and  depth  of  the  large  but  genial  eye,  with  its 
sweeping  fringe,  and  straight,  slightly  chiselled  brow,  more  of 
Asia  than  of  Greece.  The  lips,  of  the  freshest  red,  were  some¬ 
what  full  and  pouting,  and  dimples  without  number  lay  scattered 
round  them — lurking-places  for  the  loves.  Her  complexion 
was  clear  though  dark,  and  the  purest  and  most  virgin  bloom 
mantled,  now  paler  now  richer,  through  the  soft  surface.  At  the 
time  we  speak  of  she  was  leaning  against  the  open  door  with  her 
arms  crossed  on  her  bosom,  and  her  face  turned  towards  the 
Byzantine.  Her  robe,  of  a  deep  yellow,  so  trying  to  the  fair 
women  of  the  North,  became  well  the  glowing  colours  of  her 
beauty — the  damask  cheek,  the  purple  hair.  Like  those  of  the 
Ionians,  the  sleeves  of  the  robe,  long  and  loose,  descended  to  her 
hands,  which  were  marvellously  small  and  delicate.  Long  ear¬ 
rings,  which  terminated  in  a  kind  of  berry,  studded  with  precious 
stones,  then  common  only  with  the  women  of  the  East ;  a  broad 
collar,  or  necklace,  of  the  smaragdus  or  emerald  ;  and  large 
clasps,  medallion  like,  where  the  swan-like  throat  joined  the 
graceful  shoulder,  gave  to  her  dress  an  appearance  of  opulence 
and  splendour  that  betokened  how  much  the  ladies  of  Byzantium 
had  borrowed  from  the  fashions  of  the  Oriental  world.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  lightness  of  her  form,  rounded,  it  is  true,  but 
slight  and  girlish,  and  the  high  instep,  with  the  slender  foot,  so 
well  set  off  by  the  embroidered  sandal,  would  have  suited  such 
dances  as  those  in  which  the  huntress  nymphs  of  Delos  moved 
around  Diana.  The  natural  expression  of  her  face,  if  counte¬ 
nance  so  mobile  and  changeful  had  one  expression  more  predomi¬ 
nant  than  another,  appeared  to  be  irresistibly  arch  and  joyous,  as 
of  one  full  of  youth  and  conscious  of  her  beauty ;  yet,  if  a  cloud 
came  over  the  face,  nothing  could  equal  the  thoughtful  and  deep 
sadness  of  the  dark  abstracted  eyes,  as  if  some  touch  of  higher 
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and  more  animated  emotion  —  such  as  belongs  to  pride,  or 
courage,  or  intellect — vibrated  on  the  heart.  The  colour  rose, 
the  form  dilated,  the  lip  quivered,  the  eye  flashed  light,  and  the 
mirthful  expression  heightened  almost  into  the  sublime.  Vet, 
lovely  as  Cleonice  was  deemed  at  Byzantium,  lovelier  still  as  she 
would  have  appeared  in  modern  eyes,  she  failed  in  what  the 
Greeks  generally,  but  especially  the  Spartans,  deemed  an  essential 
of  beauty — in  height  of  stature.  Accustomed  to  look  upon  the 
virgin  but  as  the  future  mother  of  a  race  of  warriors,  the  Spartans 
saw  beauty  only  in  those  proportions  which  promised  a  robust 
and  stately  progeny,  and  the  reader  may  remember  the  well- 
known  story  of  the  opprobrious  reproaches,  even,  it  is  said, 
accompanied  with  stripes,  which  the  Ephors  addressed  to  a 
Spartan  king  for  presuming  to  make  choice  of  a  wife  below  the 
ordinary  stature.  Cleonice  was  small  and  delicate,  rather  like 
the  Peri  of  the  Persian  than  the  sturdy  Grace  of  the  Dorian. 
But  her  beauty  was  her  least  charm.  She  had  all  that  feminine 
fascination  of  manner,  wayward,  varying,  inexpressible,  yet  irresist¬ 
ible,  which  seizes  hold  of  the  imagination  as  well  as  the  senses, 
and  which  has  so  often  made  willing  slaves  of  the  proud  rulers  of 
the  world.  In  fact  Cleonice,  the  daughter  of  Diagoras,  had 
enjoyed  those  advantages  of  womanly  education  wholly  unknown 
at  that  time  to  the  freeborn  ladies  of  Greece  proper,  but  which 
gave  to  the  women  of  some  of  the  isles  and  Ionian  cities  their 
celebrity  in  ancient  story.  Her  mother  was  of  Miletus,  famed 
for  the  intellectual  cultivation  of  the  sex,  no  less  than  for  their 
beauty — of  Miletus,  the  birthplace  of  Aspasia — of  Miletus,  from 
which  those  remarkable  women  who,  under  the  name  of  Hetaerae, 
exercised  afterwards  so  signal  an  influence  over  the  mind  and 
manners  of  Athens,  chiefly  derived  their  origin,  and  who  seem  to 
have  inspired  an  affection,  which  in  depth,  constancy,  and  fervour 
approached  to  the  more  chivalrous  passion  of  the  North.  Such 
an  education  consisted  not  only  in  the  feminine  and  household 
arts  honoured  universally  throughout  Greece,  but  in  a  kind  of 
spontaneous  and  luxuriant  cultivation  of  all  that  captivates 
the  fancy  and  enlivens  the  leisure.  If  there  were  something 
pedantic  in  their  affectation  of  philosophy,  it  was  so  graced  and 
vivified  by  a  brilliancy  of  conversation,  a  charm  of  manner 
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carried  almost  to  a  science,  a  womanly  facility  of  softening  all 
that  comes  within  their  circle,  of  suiting  yet  refining  each  com¬ 
plexity  and  discord  of  character  admitted  to  their  intercourse, 
that  it  had  at  least  nothing  masculine  or  harsh.  Wisdom,  taken 
lightly  or  easily,  seemed  but  another  shape  of  poetry.  The 
matrons  of  Athens,  who  could  often  neither  read  nor  write — 
ignorant,  vain,  tawdry,  and  not  always  faithful,  if  we  may  trust 
to  such  scandal  as  has  reached  the  modern  time — ipust  have 
seemed  insipid  beside  these  brilliant  strangers ;  and  while 
certainly  wanting  their  power  to  retain  love,  must  have  had  but 
a  doubtful  superiority  in  the  qualifications  that  ensure  esteem. 
But  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  Hetaerae  (that  mysterious 
and  important  class  peculiar  to  a  certain  state  of  society,  and 
whose  appellation  we  cannot  render  by  any  proper  word  in 
modern  language)  monopolised  all  the  graces  of  their  country¬ 
women.  In  the  same  cities  were  many  of  unblemished  virtue 
and  repute  who  possessed  equal  cultivation  and  attraction,  but 
whom  a  more  decorous  life  has  concealed  from  the  equivocal 
admiration  of  posterity ;  though  the  numerous  female  disciples 
of  Pythagoras  throw  some  light  on  their  capacity  and  intellect. 
Amongst  such  as  these  had  been  the  mother  of  Cleonice, 
not  long  since  dead,  and  her  daughter  inherited  and  equalled 
her  accomplishments,  while  her  virgin  youth,  her  inborn  play¬ 
fulness  of  manner,  her  pure  guilelessness,  which  the  secluded 
habits  of  the  unmarried  women  at  Byzantium  preserved  from  all 
contagion,  gave  to  qualities  and  gifts  so  little  published  abroad, 
the  effect  as  it  were  of  a  happy  and  wondrous  inspiration  rather 
than  of  elaborate  culture. 

Such  was  the  fair  creature  whom  Diagoras,  looking  up  from  his 
pastime,  thus  addressed  : — 

“  And  so,  perverse  one,  thou  canst  not  love  this  great  hero,  a 
proper  person  truly,  and  a  mighty  warrior,  who  will  eat  you  an 
army  of  Persians  at  a  meal.  These  Spartan  fighting-cocks  want 
no  garlic,  I  warrant  you.1  And  yet  you  can’t  love  him,  you  little 
rogue.” 

1  Fighting-cocks  were  fed  with  garlic,  to  make  them  more  fierce.  The  learned 
reader  will  remember  how  Theorus  advised  Dicaeopolis  to  keep  clear  of  the  Thracians 
with  garlic  in  their  mouths. — See  the  Acharnians  of  Aristoph. 
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“Why,  my  father,”  said  Cleonice,  with  an  arch  smile,  and  a 
slight  blush,  “  even  if  I  did  look  kindly  on  Pausanias,  would  it 
not  be  to  my  own  sorrow  ?  What  Spartan — above  all,  what 
royal  Spartan — may  marry  with  a  foreigner,  and  a  Byzantine  ?  ” 

“  I  did  not  precisely  talk  of  marriage — a  very  happy  state, 
doubtless,  to  those  who  dislike  too  quiet  a  life,  and  a  very  hon  ¬ 
ourable  one,  for  war  is  honour  itself ;  but  I  did  not  speak  of  that, 
Cleonice.  I  would  only  say  that  this  man  of  might  loves  thee — 
that  he  is  rich,  rich,  rich.  Pretty  pickings  at  Plataea  ;  and  we 
have  known  losses,  my  child,  sad  losses.  And  if  you  do  not  love 
him,  why,  you  can  but  smile  and  talk  as  if  you  did,  and  when  the 
Spartan  goes  home,  you  will  lose  a  tormentor  and  gain  a  dowry.” 

“  My  father,  for  shame  !  ” 

“Who  talks  of  shame?  You  women  are  always  so  sharp  at 
finding  oracles  in  oak  leaves,  that  one  don’t  wonder  Apollo  makes 
choice  of  your  sex  for  his  priests.  But  listen  to  me,  girl,  seri¬ 
ously,”  and  here  Diagoras  with  a  great  effort  raised  himself  on 
his  elbow,  and  lowering  his  voice,  spoke  with  evident  earnestness. 
“  Pausanias  has  life  and  death,  and,  what  is  worse,  wealth  or 
poverty  in  his  hands ;  he  can  raise  or  ruin  us  with  a  nod  of  his 
head,  this  black-curled  Jupiter.  They  tell  me  that  he  is  fierce, 
irascible,  haughty ;  and  what  slighted  lover  is  not  revengeful  ? 
For  my  sake,  Cleonice,  for  your  poor  father’s  sake,  show  no  scorn, 
no  repugnance;  be  gentle,  play  with  him,  draw  not  down  the 
thunderbolt,  even  if  you  turn  from  the  golden  shower.” 

While  Diagoras  spoke,  the  girl  listened  with  downcast  eyes 
and  flushed  cheeks,  and  there  was  an  expression  of  such  shame 
and  sadness  on  her  countenance,  that  even  the  Byzantine,  pausing 
and  looking  up  for  a  reply,  was  startled  by  it. 

“  My  child,”  said  he,  hesitatingly  and  absorbed,  “  do  not  mis¬ 
conceive  me.  Cursed  be  the  hour  when  the  Spartan  saw  thee ; 
but  since  the  Fates  have  so  served  us,  let  us  not  make  bad  worse. 
I  love  thee,  Cleonice,  more  dearly  than  the  apple  of  my  eye  ;  it  is 
for  thee  I  fear,  for  thee  I  speak.  Alas !  it  is  not  dishonour  I 
recommend,  it  is  force  I  would  shun.” 

“  Force  !  ”  said  the  girl,  drawing  up  her  form  with  sudden 
animation.  “  Fear  not  that  It  is  not  Pausanias  I  dread,  it 
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“  What  then  ?  ” 

“No  matter  ;  talk  of  this  no  more.  Shall  I  sing  to  thee  ?  ” 

“  But  Pausanias  will  visit  us  this  very  night.” 

“  I  know  it.  Hark  !  ”  and  with  her  finger  to  her  lip,  her  ear 
bent  downward,  her  cheek  varying  from  pale  to  red,  from  red  to 
pale,  the  maiden  stole  beyond  the  window  to  a  kind  of  platform 
or  terrace  that  overhung  the  sea.  There,  the  faint  breeze  stirring 
her  long  hair,  and  the  moonlight  full  upon  her  face,  she  stood,  as 
stood  that  immortal  priestess  who  looked  along  the  starry  Helle¬ 
spont  for  the  young  Leander ;  and  her  ear  had  not  deceived  her. 
The  oars  were  dashing  in  the  waves  below,  and  dark  and  rapid 
the  boat  bounded  on  towards  the  rocky  shore.  She  gazed  long 
and  steadfastly  on  the  dim  and  shadowy  forms  which  that  slender 
raft  contained,  and  her  eye  detected  amongst  the  three  the  loftier 
form  of  her  haughty  wooer.  Presently  the  thick  foliage  that 
clothed  the  descent  shut  the  boat,  nearing  the  strand,  from  her 
view ;  but  she  now  heard  below,  mellowed  and  softened  in  the 
still  and  fragrant  air,  the  sound  of  the  cithara  and  the  melodious 
song  of  the  Mothon,  thus  imperfectly  rendered  from  the  language 
of  immortal  melody. 

SONG. 

Carry  a  sword  in  the  myrtle  bough, 

Ye  who  would  honour  the  tyrant-slayer; 

I,  in  the  leaves  of  the  myrtle  bough. 

Carry  a  tyrant  to  slay  myself. 

I  pluck’d  the  branch  with  a  hasty  hand, 

But  Love  was  lurking  amidst  the  leaves ; 

His  bow  is  bent  and  his  shaft  is  poised. 

And  I  must  perish  or  pass  the  bough. 

Maiden,  I  come  with  a  gift  to  thee, 

Maiden,  I  come  with  a  myrtle  wreath  ; 

Over  thy  forehead,  or  round  thy  breast 
Bind,  I  implore  thee,  my  myrtle  wreath.1 

From  hand  to  hand  by  the  banquet  lights 
On  with  the  myrtle  bough  passes  song  : 

From  hand  to  hand  by  the  silent  stars 
What  with  the  myrtle  wreath  passes  ?  Love. 

I  bear  the  god  in  a  myrtle  wreath. 

Under  the  stars  let  him  pass  to  thee; 

Empty  his  quiver  and  bind  his  wings, 

Then  pass  the  myrtle  wreath  back  to  me. 

1  Garlands  were  twined  round  the  neck,  or  placed  upon  the  bosom  (u7ro0up«acife). 
See  the  quotations  from  Alcseus,  Sappho,  and  Anacreon  in  Athenteus,  book  xiii.  c.  17. 
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Cleonice  listened  breathlessly  to  the  words,  and  sighed  heavily 
as  they  ceased.  Then,  as  the  foliage  rustled  below,  she  turned 
quickly  into  the  chamber  and  seated  herself  at  a  little  distance 
from  Diagoras  ;  to  all  appearance  calm,  indifferent  and  composed. 
Was  it  nature,  or  the  arts  of  Miletus,  that  taught  the  young  beauty 
the  hereditary  artifices  of  the  sex  ? 

“  So  it  is  he,  then  ?  ”  said  Diagoras,  with  a  fidgety  and  nervous 
trepidation.  “Well,  he  chooses  strange  hours  to  visit  us.  But 
he  is  right ;  his  visits  cannot  be  too  private.  Cleonice,  you  look 
provokingly  at  your  ease.” 

Cleonice  made  no  reply,  but  shifted  her  position  so  that  the 
light  from  the  lamp  did  not  fall  upon  her  face,  while  her  father, 
hurrying  to  the  threshold  of  his  hall  to  receive  his  illustrious 
visitor,  soon  re-appeared  with  the  Spartan  Regent,  talking  as  he 
entered  with  the  volubility  of  one  of  the  parasites  of  Alciphron 
and  Athenjeus. 

“  This  is  most  kind,  most  affable.  Cleonice  said  you  would 
come,  Pausanias,  though  I  began  to  distrust  you.  The  hours 
seem  long  to  those  who  expect  pleasure.” 

“And,  Cleonice,  you  knew  that  I  should  come,”  said  Pausanias, 
approaching  the  fair  Byzantine  ;  but  his  step  was  timid,  and  there 
was  no  pride  now  in  his  anxious  eye  and  bended  brow. 

“You  said  you  would  come  to-night,”  said  Cleonice,  calmly, 
“  and  Sp£rtans,  according  to  proverbs,  speak  the  truth.” 

“  When  it  is  to  their  advantage,  yes,”  1  said  Pausanias,  with  a 
slight  curl  of  his  lips ;  and,  as  if  the  girl’s  compliment  to  his 
countrymen  had  roused  his  spleen  and  changed  his  thoughts,  he 
seated  himself  moodily  by  Cleonice,  and  remained  silent. 

The  Byzantine  stole  an  arch  glance  at  the  Spartan,  as  he  thus 
sat,  from  the  corner  of  her  eyes,  and  said,  after  a  pause — 

“You  Spartans  ought  to  speak  the  truth  more  than  other 
people,  for  you  say  much  less.  We  too  have  our  proverb  at 
Byzantium,  and  one  which  implies  that  it  requires  some  wit  to 
tell  fibs.” 

“  Child,  child  1  ”  exclaimed  Diagoras,  holding  up  his  hand 

1  So  said  Thucydides  of  the  Spartans,  many  years  afterwards.  “  They  give  evidence 
of  honour  among  themselves,  but  with  respect  to  others,  they  consider  honourable 
whatever  pleases  them,  and  just  whatever  is  to  their  advantage.”— See  Thucyd.  lib.  v. 
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reprovingly,  and  directing  a  terrified  look  at  the  Spartan.  To 
his  great  relief,  Pausanias  smiled,  and  replied — 

“  Fair  maiden,  we  Dorians  are  said  to  have  a  wit  peculiar  to 
ourselves,  but  I  confess  that  it  is  of  a  nature  that  is  but  little 
attractive  to  your  sex.  The  Athenians  are  blander  wooersT 
“  Do  you  ever  attempt  to  woo  in  Lacedaemon,  then  ?  Ah,  but 
the  maidens  there,  perhaps,  are  not  difficult  to  please.” 

“The  girl  puts  me  in  a  cold  sweat!”  muttered  Diagoras, 
wiping  his  brow.  And  this  time  Pausanias  did  not  smile  ;  he 
coloured,  and  answered  gravely — 

“  And  is  it,  then,  a  vain  hope  for  a  Spartan  to  please  a 
Byzantine  ?  ” 

“You  puzzle  me.  That  is  an  enigma;  put  it  to  the  oracle.” 
The  Spartan  raised  his  eyes  towards  Cleonice,  and,  as  she  saw 
the  inquiring,  perplexed  look  that  his  features  assumed,  the  ruby 
lips  broke  into  so  wicked  a  smile,  and  the  eyes  that  met  his  had 
so  much  laughter  in  them,  that  Pausanias  was  fairly  bewitched 
out  of  his  own  displeasure. 

“  Ah,  cruel  one !  ”  said  he,  lowering  his  voice,  “  I  am  not  so 
proud  of  being  Spartan  that  the  thought  should  console  me  for 
thy  mockery.” 

“  Not  proud  of  being  Spartan  !  say  not  so,”  exclaimed  Cleonice. 
“  Who  ever  speaks  of  Greece  and  places  not  Sparta  at  her  head  ? 
Who  ever  speaks  of  freedom  and  forgets  Thermopylae  ?  Who 
ever  burns  for  glory,  and  sighs  not  for  the  fame  of  Pausanias  and 
Plataea  ?  Ah,  yes,  even  in  jest  say  not  that  you  are  not  proud  to 
be  a  Spartan  !  ” 

“  The  little  fool !  ”  cried  Diagoras,  chuckling,  and  mightily 
delighted  ;  “  she  is  quite  mad  about  Sparta — no  wonder  !  ” 

Pausanias,  surprised  and  moved  by  the  burst  of  the  fair 
Byzantine,  gazed  at  her  admiringly,  and  thought  within  himself 
how  harshly  the  same  sentiment  would  have  sounded  on  the  lips 
of  a  tall  Spartan  virgin  ;  but  when  Cleonice  heard  the  approving 
interlocution  of  Diagoras,  her  enthusiasm  vanished  from  her  face, 
and  putting  out  her  lips  poutingly,  she  said.  “  Nay,  father,  I  repeat 
onlv  what  others  say  of  the  Spartans.  They  are  admirable 

heroes  ;  but  from  the  little  I  have  seen,  they  are _ ” 

“  What  ?  said  Pausanias  eagerly,  and  leaning  nearer  to  Cleonice. 
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“  Proud,  dictatorial,  and  stern  as  companions.” 

Pausanias  once  more  drew  back. 

“  There  it  is  again  !  ”  groaned  Diagoras.  “  I  feel  exactly  as  if 
I  were  playing  at  odd  and  even  with  a  lion  ;  she  does  it  to  vex 
me.  I  shall  retaliate  and  creep  away.” 

“  Cleonice,”  said  Pausanias,  with  suppressed  emotion,  “  you 
trifle  with  me,  and  I  bear  it.” 

“  You  are  condescending.  How  would  you  avenge  yourself?” 

“  How !  ” 

“You  would  not  beat  me;  you  would  not  make  me  bear  an 
anchor  on  the  shoulders,  as  they  say  you  do  your  soldiers. 
Shame  on  you  !  you  bear  with  me  !  true,  what  help  for  you  ?  ” 

“  Maiden,”  said  the  Spartan,  rising  in  great  anger,  “  for  him 
who  loves  and  is  slighted  there  is  a  revenge  you  have  not 
mentioned.” 

“  For  him  who  loves  !  No,  Spartan  ;  for  him  who  shuns  disgrace 
and  courts  the  fame  dear  to  gods  and  men,  there  is  no  revenge 
upon  women.  Blush  for  your  threat.” 

“You  madden,  but  subdue  me,”  said  the  Spartan  as  he  turned 
away.  He  then  first  perceived  that  Diagoras  had  gone — that 
they  were  alone.  His  contempt  for  the  father  awoke  suspicion 
of  the  daughter.  Again  he  approached  and  said,  “  Cleonice,  I 
know  but  little  of  the  fables  of  poets,  yet  is  it  an  old  maxim  often 
sung  and  ever  belied,  that  love  scorned  becomes  hate.  There 
are  moments  when  I  think  I  hate  thee.” 

“  And  yet  thou  hast  never  loved  me,”  said  Cleonice ;  and  there 
was  something  soft  and  tender  in  the  tone  of  her  voice,  and  the 
rough  Spartan  was  again  subdued. 

“  I  never  loved  thee  !  What,  then,  is  love  ?  Is  not  thine  image 
always  before  me  ? — amidst  schemes,  amidst  peri  s  of  which  thy 
very  dreams  have  never  presented  equal  perplexity  or  phantoms 
so  uncertain,  I  am  occupied  but  with  thee.  Surely,  as  upon  the 
hyacinth  is  written  the  exclamation  of  woe,  so  on  this  heart  is 
graven  thy  name.  Cleonice,  you  who  know  not  what  it  is  to  love, 
you  affect  to  deny  or  to  question  mine.” 

“  And  what,”  said  Cleonice,  blushing  deeply,  and  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  “what  result  can  come  from  such  a  love?  You  may 
not  wed  with  the  stranger.  And  yet,  Pausanias,  yet  you  know 
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that  all  other  love  dishonours  the  virgin  even  of  Byzantium. 
You  are  silent ;  you  'turn  away.  Ah,  do  not  let  them  wrong 
you.  My  father  fears  your  power.  If  you  love  me  you  are 
powerless ;  your  power  has  passed  to  me.  Is  it  not  so  ?  I,  a 
weak  girl,  can  rule,  command,  irritate,  mock  you,  if  I  will.  You 
may  fly  me,  but  not  control.” 

“  Do  not  tempt  me  too  far,  Cleonice,”  said  the  Spartan,  with  a 
faint  smile. 

“Nay,  I  will  be  merciful  henceforth,  and  you,  Pausanias,  come 
here  no  more.  Awake  to  the  true  sense  of  what  is  due  to  your 
divine  ancestry — your  great  name.  Is  it  not  told  of  you  that, 
after  the  fall  of  Mardonius,  you  nobly  dismissed  to  her  country, 
unscathed  and  honoured,  the  captive  Coan  lady  ? 1  Will  you 
reverse  at  Byzantium  the  fame  acquired  at  Platma  ?  Pausanias, 
spare  us ;  appeal  not  to  my  father’s  fear,  still  less  to  his  love  of 
gold.” 

“  I  cannot,  I  cannot  fly  thee,”  said  the  Spartan,  with  great 
emotion.  “  You  know  not  how  stormy,  how  inexorable  are  the 
passions  which  burst  forth  after  a  whole  youth  of  restraint. 
When  nature  breaks  the  barriers,  she  rushes  headlong  on  her 
course.  I  am  no  gentle  wooer ;  where  in  Sparta  should  I  learn 
the  art  ?  But,  if  I  love  thee  not  as  these  mincing  Ionians,  who 
come  with  offerings  of  flowers  and  song,  I  do  love  thee  with  all 
that  fervour  of  which  the  old  Dorian  legends  tell.  I  could  brave, 
like  the  Thracian,  the  dark  gates  of  Hades,  were  thy  embrace  my 
reward.  Command  me  as  thou  wilt — make  me  thy  slave  in  all 
things,  even  as  Hercules  was  to  Omphale ;  but  tell  me  only  that 
I  may  win  thy  love  at  last.  Fear  not.  Why  fear  me  ?  in  my 
wildest  moments  a  look  from  thee  can  control  me.  I  ask  but 
love  for  love.  Without  thy  love  thy  beauty  were  valueless.  Bid 
me  not  despair.” 

Cleonice  turned  pale,  and  the  large  tears  that  had  gathered  in 
her  eyes  fell  slowly  down  her  cheeks  ;  but  she  did  not  withdraw 
her  hand  from  his  clasp,  or  avert  her  countenance  from  his  eyes. 

“  I  do  not  fear  thee,”  said  she,  in  a  very  low  voice.  “  I  told  my 
father  so  ;  but — but — ”  (and  here  she  drew  back  her  hand  and 
averted  her  face),  “  I  fear  myself.” 
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“Ah,  no,  no,”  cried  the  delighted  Spartan,  detaining  her,  “do 
not  fear  to  trust  to  thine  own  heart.  Talk  not  cf  dishonour. 
There  are  ”  (and  here  the  Spartan  drew  himself  up,  and  his  voice 
took  a  deeper  swell) — “there  are  those  on  earth  who  hold  them¬ 
selves  above  the  miserable  judgments  of  the  vulgar  herd — who  can 
emancipate  themselves  from  those  galling  chains  of  custom  and 
of  country  which  helotise  affection,  genius,  nature  herself.  What 
is  dishonour  here  may  be  glory  elsewhere ;  and  this  hand,  out¬ 
stretched  towards  a  mightier  sceptre  than  Greek  ever  wielded 
yet,  may  dispense,  not  shame  and  sorrow,  but  glory  and  golden 
affluence  to  those  I  love.” 

“  You  amaze  me,  Pausanias.  Now  I  fear  you.  What  mean 
these  mysterious  boasts  ?  Have  you  the  dark  ambition  to  restore 
in  your  own  person  that  race  of  tyrants  whom  your  country  hath 
helped  to  sweep  away  ?  Can  you  hope  to  change  the  laws  of 
Sparta,  and  reign  there,  your  will  the  state  ?  ” 

“  Cleonice,  we  touch  upon  matters  that  should  not  disturb 
the  ears  of  women.  Forgive  me  if  I  have  been  roused  from 
myself.” 

“  At  Miletus — so  have  I  heard  my  mother  say — there  were 
women  worthy  to  be  the  confidants  of  men.”' 

“But  they  were  women  who  loved.  Cleonice,  I  should  rejoice 
in  an  hour  when  I  might  pour  every  thought  into  thy  bosom.” 

At  this  moment  there  was  heard  on  the  strand  below  a  single 
note  from  the  Mothon’s  instrument,  low,  but  prolonged  ;  it  ceased, 
and  was  again  renewed.  The  royal  conspirator  started  and 
breathed  hard. 

“  It  is  the  signal,”  he  muttered;  “  they  wait  me.  Cleonice,”  he 
said  aloud,  and  with  much  earnestness  in  his  voice,  “  I  had  hoped, 
ere  we  parted,  to  have  drawn  from  your  lips  those  assurances 
which  would  give  me  energy  for  the  present  and  hope  in  the 
future.  Ah,  turn  not  from  me  because  my  speech  is  plain  and 
my  manner  rugged.  What,  Cleonice,  what  if  I  could  defy  the 
aws  of  Sparta  ;  what  if,  instead  of  that  gloomy  soil,  I  could  bear 
thee  to  lands  where  heaven  and  man  alike  smile  benignant  on 
love  ?  Might  I  not  hope  then  ?  ” 

“  Do  nothing  to  sully  your  fame.” 

“  Is  it,  then,  dear  to  thee  ?  ” 
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“  It  is  a  part  of  thee,”  said  Cleonice  falteringly ;  and  as  if  she 
had  said  too  much,  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

Emboldened  by  this  emotion,  the  Spartan  gave  way  to  his 
passion  and  his  joy.  He  clasped  her  in  his  arms — his  first 
embrace — and  kissed,  with  wild  fervour,  the  crimsoned  forehead, 
the  veiling  hands.  Then,  as  he  tore  himself  away,  he  cast  his 
right  arm  aloft. 

“O  Hercules!”  he  cried,  in  a  solemn  and  kindling  adjuration, 
“my  ancestor  and  my  divine  guardian,  it  was  not  by  confining 
thy  labours  to  one  spot  of  earth,  that  thou  wert  borne  from  thy 
throne  of  fire  to  the  seats  of  the  Gods.  Like  thee  I  will  spread 
the  influence  of  my  arms  to  nations  whose  glory  shall  be  my 
name ;  and  as  thy  sons,  my  fathers,  expelled  from  Sparta, 
returned  thither  with  sword  and  spear  to  defeat  usurpers  and  to 
found  the  long  dynasty  of  the  Heracleids,  even  so  may  it  be 
mine  to  visit  that  dread  abode  of  torturers  and  spies,  and  to 
build  up  in  the  halls  of  the  Atridae  a  power  worthier  of  the  lineage 
of  the  demigod.  Again  the  signal !  Fear  not,  Cleonice,  I  will 
not  tarnish  my  fame,  but  I  will  exchange  the  envy  of  abhorring 
rivals  for  the  obedience  of  a  world.  One  kiss  more  1  Farewell !  ” 

Ere  Cleonice  recovered  herself,  Pausanias  was  gone,  his  wild 
and  uncomprehended  boasts  still  ringing  in  her  ear.  She  sighed 
heavily,  and  turned  towards  the  opening  that  admitted  to  the 
terraces.  There  she  stood  watching  for  the  parting  of  her 
lover’s  boat.  It  was  midnight ;  the  air,  laden  with  the  perfumes 
of  a  thousand  fragrant  shrubs  and  flowers  that  bloom  along  that 
coast  in  the  rich  luxuriance  of  nature,  was  hushed  and  breathless. 
In  its  stillness  every  sound  was  audible,  the  rustling  of  a  leaf,  the 
ripple  of  a  wave.  She  heard  the  murmur  of  whispered  voices 
below,  and  in  a  few  moments  she  recognised,  emerging  from  the 
foliage,  the  form  of  Pausanias ;  but  he  was  not  alone.  Who 
were  his  companions  ?  In  the  deep  lustre  of  that  shining  and 
splendid  atmosphere  she  could  see  sufficient  of  the  outline 
of  their  figures  to  observe  that  they  were  not  dressed  in  the 
Grecian  garb ;  their  long  robes  betrayed  the  Persian. 

1  hey  seemed  conversing  familiarly  and  eagerly  as  they  passed 
along  the  smooth  sands,  till  a  curve  in  the  wooded  shore  hid 
them  from  her  view. 
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“  Why  do  I  love  him  so,”  said  the  girl  mechanically,  “  and  yet 
wrestle  against  that  love  ?  Dark  forebodings  tell  me  that 
Aphrodite  smiles  not  on  our  vows.  Woe  is  me  !  What  will  be 
the  end  ?  ” 


CHAPTER  V. 

On  quitting  Cleon  ice,  Pausanias  hastily  traversed  the  long 
passage  that  communicated  with  a  square  peristyle  or  colonnade 
which  again  led,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  more  public  parts  of  the 
villa,  and,  on  the  other,  through  a  small  door  left  ajar,  conducted 
by  a  back  entrance,  to  the  garden  and  the  sea-shore.  Pursuing 
the  latter  path,  the  Spartan  bounded  down  the  descent  and 
came  upon  an  opening  in  the  foliage,  in  which  Lysander  was 
seated  beside  the  boat  that  had  been  drawn  partially  on  the 
strand. 

“  Alone  ?  Where  is  Aleman  ?  ” 

“  Yonder  ;  you  heard  his  signal  ?  ” 

“  I  heard  it.” 

“  Pausanias,  they  who  seek  you  are  Persians.  Beware !  ” 

“  Of  what  ?  murder  ?  I  am  warned.” 

“  Murder  to  your  good  name.  There  are  no  arms  again.' t 
appearances.” 

“  But  I  may  trust  thee  ?  ”  said  the  Regent,  quickly,  “  and  of 
Aleman’s  faith  I  am  convinced.” 

“  Why  trust  to  any  man  what  it  were  wisdom  to  reveal  to  the 
whole  Grecian  Council  ?  To  parley  secretly  with  the  foe  is  half 
a  treason  to  our  friends.” 

“  Lysander,”  replied  Pausanias,  coldly,  “  you  have  much  to 
learn  before  you  can  be  wholly  Spartan.  Tarry  here  yet 
awhile.” 

“  What  shall  I  do  with  this  boy  ?  ”  muttered  the  conspirator  as 
he  strode  on.  “  I  know  that  he  will  not  betray  me,  yet  can  I 
hope  for  his  aid  ?  I  love  him  so  well  that  I  would  fain  he  shared 
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my  fortunes.  Perhaps  by  little  and  little  I  may  lead  him  on 
Meanwhile,  his  race  and  his  name  are  so  well  accredited  in 
Sparta,  his  father  himself  an  Ephor,  that  his  presence  allays 
suspicion.  Well,  here  are  my  Persians.” 

A  little  apart  from  the  Mothon,  who,  resting  his  cithara  on  a 
fragment  of  rock,  appeared  to  be  absorbed  in  reflection,  stood  the 
men  of  the  East.  There  were  two  of  them  ;  one  of  tall  stature 
and  noble  presence,  in  the  prime  of  life  ;  the  other  more  advanced 
in  years,  of  a  coarser  make,  a  yet  darker  complexion,  and  of  a 
sullen  and  gloomy  countenance.  They  were  not  dressed  alike  ; 
the  taller,  a  Persian  of  pure  blood,  wore  a  short  tunic  that  reached 
only  to  the  knees :  and  the  dress  fitted  to  his  shape  without  a 
single  fold.  On  his  round  cap  or  bonnet  glittered  a  string  of 
those  rare  pearls,  especially  and  immemorially  prized  in  the 
East,  which  formed  the  favourite  and  characteristic  ornament  of 
the  illustrious  tribe  of  the  Pasargadae.  The  other,  who  was  a 
Mede,  differed  scarcely  in  his  dress  from  Pausanias  himself, 
except  that  he  was  profusely  covered  with  ornaments ;  his  arms 
were  decorated  with  bracelets,  he  wore  earrings,  and  a  broad 
collar  of  unpolished  stones  in  a  kind  of  filagree  was  suspended 
from  his  throat.  Behind  the  Orientals  stood  Gongylus,  leaning 
both  hands  on  his  staff,  and  watching  the  approach  of  Pausanias 
with  the  same  icy  smile  and  glittering  eye  with  which  he  listened 
to  the  passionate  invectives  or  flattered  the  dark  ambition  of  the 
Spartan.  The  Orientals  saluted  Pausanias  with  a  lofty  gravity, 
and  Gongylus,  drawing  near,  said  :  “  Son  of  Cleombrotus,  the 
illustrious  Ariamanes,  kinsman  to  Xerxes,  and  of  the  House  of 
the  Achaemenids,  is  so  far  versed  in  the  Grecian  tongue  that  I 
need  not  proffer  my  offices  as  interpreter.  In  Datis,  the  Mede, 
brother  to  the  most  renowned  of  the  Magi,  you  behold  a  warrior 
worthy  to  assist  the  arms  even  of  Pausanias.” 

“  I  greet  ye  in  our  Spartan  phrase,  ‘  The  beautiful  to  the 
good/  ”  said  Pausanias,  regarding  the  Barbarians  with  an  earnest 
gaze.  “  And  I  requested  Gongylus  to  lead  ye  hither  in  order 
that  I  might  confer  with  ye  more  at  ease,  than  in  the  confine¬ 
ment  to  which  I  regret  ye  are  still  sentenced.  Not  in  prisons 
should  be  held  the  conversations  of  brave  men.” 

“  I  know,”  said  Ariamanes  (the  statelier  of  the  Barbarians),  io 
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the  Greek  tongue,  which  he  spoke  intelligibly  indeed,  but  with 
slowness  and  hesitation,  “  I  know  that  I  am  with  that  hero  who 
refused  to  dishonour  the  corpse  of  Mardonius,  and  even  though  a 
captive  I  converse  without  shame  with  my  victor.” 

“  Rested  it  with  me  alone,  your  captivity  should  cease,” 
replied  Pausanias.  “  War,  that  has  made  me  acquainted  with 
the  valour  of  the  Persians,  has  also  enlightened  me  as  to  their 
character.  Your  king  has  ever  been  humane  to  such  of  the 
Greeks  as  have  sought  a  refuge  near  his  throne.  I  would  but 
mitate  his  clemency.” 

“  Had  the  great  Darius  less  esteemed  the  Greeks  he  would 
never  have  invaded  Greece.  From  the  wanderers  whom  misfor¬ 
tune  drove  to  his  realms,  he  learned  to  wonder  at  the  arts,  the 
genius,  the  energies  of  the  people  of  Hellas.  He  desired  less  to 
win  their  territories  than  to  gain  such  subjects.  Too  vast,  alas 
was  the  work  he  bequeathed  to  Xerxes.” 

“  He  should  not  have  trusted  to  force  alone,”  returned  Pausa¬ 
nias.  “  Greece  may  be  won,  but  by  the  arts  of  her  sons,  not  by 
the  arms  of  the  stranger.  A  Greek  only  can  subdue  Greece. 
By  such  profound  knowledge  of  the  factions,  the  interests,  the 
envies  and  the  jealousies  of  each  state  as  a  Greek  alone  can 
possess,  the  mistaken  chain  that  binds  them  might  be  easily 
severed  ;  some  bought,  some  intimidated,  and  the  few  that  hold 
out  subdued  amidst  the  apathy  of  the  rest.” 

“You  speak  wisely,  right  hand  of  Hellas,”  answered  the 
Persian,  who  had  listened  to  these  remarks  with  deep  attention. 
“Yet  had  we  in  our  armies  your  countryman,  the  brave  Dema- 
ratus.” 

“  But,  if  I  have  heard  rightly,  ye  too  often  disdained  his 
counsel.  Had  he  been  listened  to  there  had  been  neither  a 
Salamis  nor  a  Plataea.1  Yet  Demaratus  himself  had  been  too 

1  After  the  action  at  Thermopylae,  Demaratus  advised  Xerxes  to  send  three  hundred 
vessels  to  the  Laconian  coast,  and  seize  the  island  of  Cythera,  which  commanded 
Sparta.  “The  profound  experience  of  Demaratus  in  the  selfish  and  exclusive  policy 
of  his  countrymen  made  him  argue  that  if  this  were  done  the  fear  of  Sparta  for  herself 
would  prevent  her  joining  the  forces  of  the  rest  of  Greece,  and  leave  the  latter  a  more 
easy  prey  to  the  invader.” — Athens ,  its  Rise  and  Fall.  This  advice  was  overruled  by 
Acluemenes.  So  again,  had  the  advice  of  Artemisia,  the  Carian  princess,  been  taken 
— to  delay  the  naval  engagement  of  Salamis,  and  rather  to  sail  to  the  Peloponnesus — 
the  Greeks,  failing  of  provisions  and  divided  among  themselves,  would  probably  have 
dispersed. 
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lcng  a  stranger  to  Greece,  and  he  knew  little  of  any  state  save 
that  of  Sparta,  Lives  he  still  ?  ” 

“  Surely  yes,  in  honour  and  renown ;  little  less  than  the  son  of 
Darius  himself.” 

“  And  what  reward  would  Xerxes  bestow  on  one  of  greater 
influence  than  Demaratus  ;  on  one  who  has  hitherto  conquered 
every  foe,  and  now  beholds  before  him  the  conquest  of  Greece 
herself?  ” 

“If  such  a  man  were  found,”  answered  the  Persian,  “let 
his  thought  run  loose,  let  his  imagination  rove,  let  him  seek  only 
how  to  find  a  fitting  estimate  of  the  gratitude  of  the  king  and 
the  vastness  of  the  service.” 

Pausanias  shaded  his  brow  with  his  hand,  and  mused  a  few 
moments;  then  lifting  his  eyes  to  the  Persian’s  watchful  but 
composed  countenance,  he  said,  with  a  slight  smile — 

“  Hard  is  it,  O  Persian,  when  the  choice  is  actually  before  him, 
for  a  man  to  renounce  his  country.  There  have  been  hours 
within  this  very  day  when  my  desires  swept  afar  from  Sparta, 
from  all  Hellas,  and  rested  on  the  tranquil  pomp  of  Oriental 
Satrapies.  But  now,  rude  and  stern  parent  though  Sparta  be  to 
me,  I  feel  still  that  I  am  her  son  ;  and,  while  we  speak,  a  throne 
in  stormy  Hellas  seepis  the  fitting  object  of  a  Greek’s  ambition. 
In  a  word,  then,  I  would  rise,  and  yet  raise  my  country.  I  would 
have  at  my  will  a  force  that  may  suffice  to  overthrow  in  Sparta 
its  grim  and  unnatural  laws,  to  found  amidst  its  rocks  that  single 
throne  which  the  son  of  a  demigod  should  ascend.  From  that 
throne  I  would  spread  my  empire  over  the  whole  of  Greece, 
Corinth  and  Athens  being  my  tributaries.  So  that,  though  men 
now,  and  posterity  hereafter,  may  say,  ‘  Pausanias  overthrew  the 
Spartan  government,’  they  shall  add,  ‘  but  Pausanias  annexed  to 
the  Spartan  sceptre  the  realm  of  Greece.  Pausanias  was  a 
tyrant,  but  not  a  traitor.’  How,  O  Persian,  can  these  designs 
accord  with  the  policy  of  the  Persian  king  ?  ” 

“  Not  without  the  authority  of  my  master  can  I  answer  thee,” 
replied  Ariamanes,  “  so  that  my  answer  may  be  as  the  king’s 
signet  to  his  decree.  But  so  much  at  least  I  say :  that  it  is  not 
the  custom  of  the  Persians  to  interfere  with  the  institutions  of 
those  states  wit!  which  they  are  connected.  Thou  desirest  to 
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make  a  monarchy  of  Greece,  with  Sparta  for  its  head.  Be  it  so  ; 
the  king  my  master  will  aid  thee  so  to  scheme  and  so  to  reign, 
provided  thou  dost  but  concede  to  him  a  vase  of  the  water  from 
thy  fountains,  a  fragment  of  earth  from  thy  gardens.” 

“  In  other  words,”  said  Pausanias  thoughtfully,  but  with  a 
slight  colour  on  his.  brow,  “  if  I  hold  my  dominions  tributary  to 
the  king  ?  ” 

“  The  dominions  that  by  the  king’s  aid  thou  wilt  have  con¬ 
quered.  Is  that  a  hard  law?” 

“  To  a  Greek  and  a  Spartan  the  very  mimicry  of  allegiance  to 
the  foreigner  is  hard.” 

The  Persian  smiled.  “Yet,  if  I  understand  thee  aright,  O 
Chief,  even  kings  in  Sparta  are  but  subjects  to  their  people. 
Slave  to  a  crowd  at  home,  or  tributary  to  a  throne  abroad ;  slave 
every  hour,  or  tributary  for  earth  and  water  once  a  year,  which  is 
the  freer  lot  ?  ” 

“  Thou  canst  not  understand  our  Grecian  notions,”  replied 
Pausanias,  “  nor  have  I  leisure  to  explain  them.  But  though  I 
may  subdue  Sparta  to  myself  as  to  its  native  sovereign,  I  will 
not,  even  by  a  type,  subdue  the  land  of  the  Heracleid  to  the 
Barbarian.” 

Ariamanes  looked  grave ;  the  difficulty  raised  was  serious. 
And  here  the  craft  of  Gongylus  interposed. 

“This  may  be  adjusted,  Ariamanes,  as  befits  both  parties. 
Let  Pausanias  rule  in  Sparta  as  he  lists,  and  Sparta  stand  free  of 
tribute.  But  for  all  other  states  and  cities  that  Pausanias,  aided 
by  the  great  king,  shall  conquer,  let  the  vase  be  filled,  and  the 
earth  be  Grecian.  Let  him  but  render  tribute  for  those  lands 
which  the  Persians  submit  to  his  sceptre.  So  shall  the  pride  of 
the  Spartan  be  appeased,  and  the  claims  of  the  king  be  satisfied.” 

“  Shall  it  be  so  ?  ”  said  Pausanias. 

“  Instruct  me  sc  to  propose  to  my  master,  and  I  will  do  my 
best  to  content  him  with  the  exception  to  the  wonted  rights  of 
the  Persian  diadem.  And  then,”  continued  Ariamanes,  “  then, 
Pausanias,  Conqueror  of  Mardonius,  Captain  at  Platsea,  thou  art 
indeed  a  man  with  whom  the  lord  of  Asia  may  treat  as  an  equal 
Greeks  before  thee  have  offered  to  render  Greece  to  the  king  my 
master ;  but  they  were  exiles  and  fugitives,  they  had  nothing  to 
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risk  or  lose  ;  thou  hast  fame,  and  command,  and  power,  and 
riches,  and  all - ” 

“  But  for  a  throne,”  interrupted  Gongylus. 

“  It  does  not  matter  what  may  be  my  motives,”  returned  the 
Spartan  gloomily,  “and  were  I  to  tell  them,  you  might  not 
comprehend.  But  so  much  by  way  of  explanation.  You  too 
have  held  command  ?  ” 

“  I  have.” 

“  If  you  knew  that,  when  power  became  to  you  so  sweet  that 
it  was  as  necessary  to  life  itself  as  food  and  drink,  it  would  then 
be  snatched  from  you  for  ever,  and  you  would  serve  as  a  soldier 
in  the  very  ranks  you  had  commanded  as  a  leader ;  if  you  knew 
that  no  matter  what  your  services,  your  superiority,  your  desires, 
this  shameful  fall  was  inexorably  doomed,  might  you  not  see 
humiliation  in  power  itself,  obscurity  in  renown,  gloom  in  the 
present,  despair  in  the  future  ?  And  would  it  not  seem  to  you 
nobler  even  to  desert  the  camp  than  to  sink  into  a  subaltern  ?  ” 

“  Such  a  prospect  has  in  our  country  made  out  of  good  subjects 
fierce  rebels,”  observed  the  Persian. 

“  Ay,  ay,  I  doubt  it  not,”  said  Pausanias,  laughing  bitterly. 
“  Well,  then,  such  will  be  my  lot,  if  I  pluck  not  out  a  fairer  one 
from  the  Fatal  Urn.  As  Regent  of  Sparta,  while  my  nephew  is 
beardless,  I  am  general  of  her  armies,  and  I  have  the  sway  and 
functions  of  her  king.  When  he  arrives  at  the  customary  age,  I 
am  a  subject,  a  citizen,  a  nothing,  a  miserable  fool  of  memories 
gnawing  my  heart  away  amidst  joyless  customs  and  stern  austeri¬ 
ties,  with  the  recollection  of  the  glories  of  Plataea  and  the  delights 
of  Byzantium.  Persian,  I  am  filled  from  the  crown  to  the  sole 
with  the  desire  of  power,  with  the  tastes  of  pleasure.  I  have 
that  within  me  whidh  before  my  time  has  made  heroes  and 
traitors,  raised  demigods  to  Heaven,  or  chained  the  lofty  Titans 
to  the  rocks  of  Hades.  Something  I  may  yet  be  ;  I  know  not 
what.  But  as  the  man  never  returns  to  the  boy,  so  never,  never, 
never  once  more,  can  I  be  again  the  Spartan  subject.  Enough  ; 
such  as  I  am,  I  can  fulfil  what  I  have  said  to  thee.  Will  thy 
king  accept  me  as  his  ally,  and  ratify  the  terms  I  have  proposed?  ” 
“I  feel  well-nigh  assured  of  it,”  answered  the  Persian;  “for 
since  thou  hast  spoken  thus  boiTy,  I  will  answer  thee  in  the 
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same  strain.  Know,  then,  that  we  of  the  pure  race  of  Persia,  we 
the  sons  of  those  who  overthrew  the  Mede,  and  extended  the 
race  of  the  mountain  tribe,  from  the  Scythian  to  the  Arab,  from 
Egypt  to  Ind,  we  at  least  feel  that  no  sacrifice  were  too  great  to 
redeem  the  disgrace  we  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  thy 
countrymen  ;  and  the  world  itself  were  too  small  an  empire,  too 
confined  a  breathing-place  for  the  son  of  Darius,  if  this  nook  of 
earth  were  still  left  without  the  pale  of  his  dominion.” 

“  This  nook  of  earth  ?  Ay,  but  Sparta  itself  must  own  no  lord 
but  me.” 

“  It  is  agreed.” 

“  If  I  release  thee,  wilt  thou  bear  these  offers  to  the  king, 
travelling  day  and  night  till  thou  restest  at  the  foot  of  his 
throne  ? ” 

“  I  should  carry  tidings  too  grateful  to  suffer  me  to  loiter  by 
the  road.” 

“  And  Datis,  he  comprehends  us  not ;  but  his  eyes  glitter 
fiercely  on  me.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  thy  comrade  loves  not  the 
Greek.” 

“  For  that  reason  he  will  aid  us  well.  Though  but  a  Mede, 
and  not  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  Pasargadse,  his  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  most  powerful  and  learned  of  our  Magi,  and  his  own 
services  in  war,  have  won  him  such  influence  with  both  priests 
and  soldiers,  that  I  would  fain  have  him  as  my  companion.  I 
will  answer  for  his  fidelity  to  our  joint  object.” 

“  Enough ;  ye  are  both  free.  Gongylus,  you  will  now  conduct 
our  friends  to  the  place  where  the  steeds  await  them.  You  will 
then  privately  return  to  the  citadel,  and  give  to  their  pretended 
escape  the  probable  appearances  we  devised.  Be  quick,  while  it 
is  yet  night.  One  word  more.  Persian,  our  success  depends 
upon  thy  speed.  It  is  while  the  Greeks  are  yet  at  Byzantium, 
while  I  yet  am  in  command,  that  we  should  strike  the  blow.  If 
the  king  consent,  through  Gongylus  thou  wilt  have  means  to 
advise  me  A  Persian  army  must  march  at  once  to  the  Phrygian 
confines,  instructed  to  yield  command  to  me  when  the  hour 
comes  to  assume ‘it.  Delay  not  that  aid  by  such  vast  and  profit¬ 
less  recruits  as  swelled  the  pomp,  but  embarrassed  the  arms,  of 
Xerxes.  Armies  too  large  rot  by  their  own  unwieldiness  into 
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decay.  A  band  of  50,000,  composed  solely  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  will  more  than  suffice.  With  such  an  army,  if  my 
command  be  undisputed,  I  will  win  a  second  Platsea,  but  against 
the  Greek.” 

“Your  suggestions  shall  be  law.  May  Ormuzd  favour  the 
bold  !  ” 

“Away,  Gongylus.  You  know  the  rest.” 

Pausanias  followed  with  thoughtful  eyes  the  receding  forms  of 
Gongylus  and  the  Barbarians.  “  I  have  passed  for  ever,”  he 
muttered,  “  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  I  must  go  on  or  perish.  If 
I  fall,  I  die  execrated  and  abhorred ;  if  I  succeed,  the  sound  of 
the  choral  flutes  will  drown  the  hootings.  Be  it  as  it  may,  I  do 
not  and  will  not  repent.  If  the  wolf  gnaw  my  entrails,  none 
shall  hear  me  groan.”  He  turned  and  met  the  eyes  of  Aleman, 
fixed  on  him  so  intently,  so  exultingly,  that,  wondering  at  their 
strange  expression,  he  drew  back  and  said  haughtily,  “  You 
imitate  Medusa,  but  I  am  stone  already.” 

“  Nay,”  said  the  Mothon,  in  a  voice  of  great  humility,  “if  you 
are  of  stone,  it  is  like  the  divine  one  which,  when  borne  before 
armies,  secures  their  victory.  Blame  me  not  that  I  gazed  on  you 
with  triumph  and  hope.  For,  while  you  conferred  with  the 
Persian,  methought  the  murmurs  that  reached  my  ear  sounded 
thus  :  ‘  When  Pausanias  shall  rise,  Sparta  shall  bend  low,  and  the 
Helot  shall  break  his  chains.’  ” 

“  They  do  not  hate  me,  these  Helots  ?  ” 

“  You  are  the  only  Spartan  they  love.” 

“  Were  my  life  in  danger  from  the  Ephors - ” 

“  The  Helots  would  rise  to  a  man.” 

“  Did  I  plant  my  standard  on  Taygetus,  though  all  Sparta 
encamped  against  it - ” 

“  All  the  slaves  would  cut  their  way  to  thy  side.  O  Pausanias, 
think  how  much  nobler  it  were  to  reign  over  tens  of  thousands 
who  become  freemen  at  thy  word,  than  to  be  but  the  equal  ot 
10,000  tyrants.” 

“  The  Helots  fight  well,  when  well  led,”  said  Pausanias,  as  if  to 
himself.  “  Launch  the  boat.” 

“  Pardon  me,  Pausanias,  but  is  it  prudent  any  longer  to  trust 
Lysander  ?  He  is  the  pattern  of  the  Spartan  youth,  and  Sparta 
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is  his  mistress.  He  loves  her  too  well  not  to  blab  to  her  every 
secret.” 

“  O  Sparta,  Sparta,  wilt  thou  not  leave  me  one  friend  ?  ” 
exclaimed  Pausanias.  “  No,  Aleman,  I  will  not  separate  myself 
from  Lysander,  till  I  despair  of  his  alliance.  To  your  oars!  be 
quick.” 

At  the  sound  of  the  Mothon’s  tread  upon  the  pebbles, 
Lysander,  who  had  hitherto  remained  motionless,  reclining  by 
the  boat,  rose  and  advanced  towards  Pausanias.  There  was  in 
his  countenance,  as  the  moon  shining  on  it  cast  over  his  statue¬ 
like  features  a  pale  and  marble  hue,  so  much  of  anxiety,  of 
affection,  of  fear,  so  much  of  the  evident,  unmistakable  solicitude 
of  friendship,  that  Pausanias,  who,  like  most  men,  envied  and 
unloved,  was  susceptible  even  of  the  semblance  of  attachment, 
muttered  to  himself,  “  No,  thou  wilt  not  desert  me,  nor  I  thee.” 

“  My  friend,  my  Pausanias,”  said  Lysander,  as  he  approached, 
“I  have  had  fears — I  have  seen  omens.  Undertake  nothing,  I 
beseech  thee,  which  thou  hast  meditated  this  night.” 

“And  what  hast  thou  seen?”  said  Pausanias,  with  a  slight 
change  of  countenance. 

“  I  was  praying  the  Gods  for  thee  and  Sparta,  when  a  star  shot 
suddenly  from  the  heavens.  Pausanias,  this  is  the  eighth  year, 
the  year  in  which  on  moonless  nights  the  Ephors  watch  the 
heavens.” 

“And  if  a  star  fall  they  judge  their  kings,”  interrupted 
Pausanias  (with  a  curl  of  his  haughty  lip),  “  to  have  offended  the 
Gods,  and  suspend  them  from  their  office  till  acquitted  by  an 
oracle  at  Delphi,  or  a  priest  at  Olympia.  A  wise  superstition. 
But,  Lysander,  the  night  is  not  moonless,  and  the  omen  is 
therefore  nought.” 

Lysander  shook  his  head  mournfully,  and  followed  his  chieftain 
to  the  boat,  in  gloomy  silence. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

At  noon  the  next  day,  not  only  the  vessels  in  the  harboui 
presented  the  same  appearance  of  inactivity  and  desertion  which 
had  characterised  the  preceding  evening,  but  the  camp  itself 
seemed  forsaken.  Pausanias  had  quitted  his  ship  for  the  citadel, 
in  which  he  took  up  his  lodgment  when  on  shore :  and  most  of 
the  officers  and  sailors  of  the  squadron  were  dispersed  among  the 
taverns  and  wine-shops,  for  which,  even  at  that  day,  Byzantium 
was  celebrated. 

It  was  in  one  of  the  lowest  and  most  popular  of  these  latter 
resorts,  and  in  a  large  and  rude  chamber,  or  rather  outhouse, 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  building,  that  a  number  of  the 
Laconian  Helots  were  assembled.  Some  of  these  were  employed 
as  sailors,  others  were  the  military  attendants  on  the  Regent  and 
the  Spartans  who  accompanied  him. 

At  the  time  we  speak  of,  these  unhappy  beings  were  in  the 
full  excitement  of  that  wild  and  melancholy  gaiety  which  is 
almost  peculiar  to  slaves  in  their  hours  of  recreation,  and  in 
which  reaction  of  wretchedness  modern  writers  have  discovered 
the  indulgence  of  a  native  humour.  Some  of  them  were  drinking 
deep,  wrangling,  jesting,  laughing  in  loud  discord  over  their  cups. 
At  another  table  rose  the  deep  voice  of  a  singer,  chanting  one  of 
those  antique  airs  known  but  to  these  degraded  sons  of  the 
Homeric  Achaean,  and  probably  in  its  origin  going  beyond  the 
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date  of  the  Tale  of  Troy  ;  a  song  of  gross  and  rustic  buffoonery, 
but  ever  and  anon  charged  with  some  image  or  thought  worthy 
of  that  language  of  the  universal  Muses.  His  companions 
listened  with  a  rude  delight  to  the  rough  voice  and  homely 
sounds,  and  now  and  then  interrupted  the  wassailers  at  the 
other  tables  by  cries  for  silence,  which  none  regarded.  Here 
and  there,  with  intense  and  fierce  anxiety  on  their  faces,  small 
groups  were  playing  at  dice  ;  for  gambling  is  the  passion  of 
slaves.  And  many  of  these  men,  to  whom  wealth  could  bring  no 
comfort,  had  secretly  amassed  large  hoards  at  the  plunder  of 
Plataea,  from  which  they  had  sold  to  the  traders  of  Higina  gold 
at  the  price  of  brass.  The  appearance  of  the  rioters  was 
startling  and  melancholy.  They  were  mostly  stunted  and 
undersized,  as  are  generally  the  progeny  of  the  sons  of  woe  ;  lean 
and  gaunt  with  early  hardship,  the  spine  of  the  back  curved  and 
bowed  by  habitual  degradation ;  but  with  the  hard-knit  sinews 
and  prominent  muscles  which  are  produced  by  labour  and  the 
mountain  air ;  and  under  shaggy  and  lowering  brows  sparkled 
many  a  fierce,  perfidious,  and  malignant  eye  ;  while  as  mirth,  01 
gaming,  or  song,  aroused  smiles  in  the  various  groups,  the  rude 
features  spoke  of  passions  easily  released  from  the  sullen 
bondage  of  servitude,  and  revealed  the  nature  of  the  animals 
which  thraldom  had  failed  to  tame.  Here  and  there  however 
were  to  be  seen  forms,  unlike  the  resf,  of  stately  stature,  of  fait 
proportions,  wearing  the  divine  lineaments  of  Grecian  beauty 
From  some  of  these  a  higher  nature  spoke  out,  not  in  mirth,  thal 
last  mockery  of  supreme  woe,  but  in  an  expression  of  stern 
grave,  and  disdainful  melancholy ;  others,  on  the  contrary 
surpassed  the  rest  in  vehemence,  clamour,  and  exuberant  extra¬ 
vagance  of  emotion,  as  if  their  nobler  physical  development 
only  served  to  entitle  them  to  that  base  superiority.  For  health 
and  vigour  can  make  an  aristocracy  even  among  Helots.  The 
garments  of  these  merrymakers  increased  the  peculiar  effect  of 
their  general  appearance.  The  Helots  in  military  excursions 
naturally  relinquished  the  rough  sheep-skin  dress  that  character¬ 
ised  their  countrymen  at  home,  the  serfs  of  the  soil.  The 
sailors  had  thrown  off,  for  coolness,  the  leathern  jerkins  they 
habitually  wore,  and,  with  their  bare  arms  and  breasts,  looked  as 
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if  of  a  race  that  yet  shivered,  primitive  and  unredeemed,  on  the 
outskirts  of  civilisation. 

Strangely  contrasted  with  their  rougher  comrades,  were  those 
who,  placed  occasionally  about  the  person  of  the  Regent,  were 
indulged  with  the  loose  and  clean  robes  of  gay  colours  worn  by 
the  Asiatic  slaves ;  and  these  ever  and  anon  glanced  at  their 
finery  with  an  air  of  conscious  triumph.  Altogether,  it  was  a 
sight  that  might  well  have  appalled,  by  its  solemn  lessons  of 
human  change,  the  poet  who  would  have  beheld  in  that  embruted 
flock  the  descendants  of  the  race  over  whom  Pelops  and  Atreus, 
and  Menelaus,  and  Agamemnon  the  king  of  men,  had  held  their 
antique  sway,  and  might  still  more  have  saddened  the  philoso¬ 
pher  who  believed,  as  Menander  has  nobly  written,  “  That 
Nature  knows  no  slaves.” 

Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  the  confused  and  uproarious  hubbub, 
the  door  opened,  and  Aleman  the  Mothon  entered  the  chamber. 
At  this  sight  the  clamour  ceased  in  an  instant.  The  party 
rose,  as  by  a  general  impulse,  and  crowded  round  the  new 
comer. 

“  My  friends,”  said  he,  regarding  them  with  the  same  calm  and 
frigid  indifference  which  usually  characterised  his  demeanour, 
“  you  do  well  to  make  merry  while  you  may,  for  something  tells 
me  it  will  not  last  long.  We  shall  return  to  Lacedaemon  You 
look  black.  So,  then,  is ‘there  no  delight  in  the  thought  of 
home  ?  ” 

“ Home !”  muttered  one  of  the  Helots,  and  the  word,  sounding 
drearily  on  his  lips,  was  echoed  by  many,  so  that  it  circled  like  a 
groan. 

“Yet  ye  have  your  children  as  much  if  ye  were  free,”  said 
Aleman. 

“  And  for  that  reason  it  pains  us  to  see  them  play,  unaware 
of  the  future,”  said  a  Helot  of  better  mien  than  his  comrades. 

“  But  do  you  know,”  returned  the  Mothon,  gazing  on  the  last 
speaker  steadily,  “  that  for  your  children  there  may  not  he  a 
future  fairer  than  that  which  your  fathers  knew  ?  ” 

“Tush!”  exclaimed  one  of  the  unhappy  men,  old  before  his 
time,  and  of  an  aspect  singularly  sullen  and  ferocious.  “  Such 
have  been  your  half-hints  and  mystic  prophecies  for  years. 
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What  good  comes  of  them  ?  Was  there  ever  an  oracle  for 
Helots  ?  ” 

“  There  was  no  repute  in  the  oracles  even  of  Apollo,”  returned 
Aleman,  “  till  the  Apollo-serving  Dorians  became  conquerors. 
Oracles  are  the  children  of  victories.” 

“  But  there  are  no  victories  for  us,”  said  the  first  speaker 
mournfully. 

“Never,  if  ye  despair,”  said  the  Mothon  loftily.  “What,”  he 
added  after  a  pause,  looking  round  at  the  crowd,  “  what,  do  ye 
not  see  that  hope  dawned  upon  us  from  the  hour  when  thirty-five 
thousand  of  us  were  admitted  as  soldiers,  ay,  and  as  conquerors, 
at  Plataea  ?  From  that  moment  we  knew  our  strength.  Listen 
to  me.  At  Samos  once  a  thousand  slaves  —  mark  me,  but  a 
thousand,  —  escaped  the  yoke  —  seized  on  arms,  fled  to  the 
mountains  (we  have  mountains  even  in  Laconia),  descended  from 
time  to  time  to  devastate  the  fields  and  to  harass  their  ancient 
lords.  By  habit  they  learned  war,  by  desperation  they  grew 
indomitable.  What  became  of  these  slaves?  were  they  cut  off? 
Did  they  perish  by  hunger,  by  the  sword,  in  the  dungeon  or 
field  ?  No  ;  those  brave  men  were  the  founders  of  Ephesus.”1 

“But  the  Samians  were  not  Spartans,”  mumbled  the  old  Helot. 

“  As  ye  will,  as  ye  will,”  said  Aleman,  rel'apsing  into  his  usual 
coldness.  “  I  wish  you  never  to  strike  unless  ye  are  prepared  to 
die  or  conquer.” 

“  Some  of  us  are,”  said  the  younger  Helot. 

“  Sacrifice  a  cock  to  the  Fates,  then.” 

“  But  why  think  you,”  asked  one  of  the  Helots,  “that  we  shall 
be  so  soon  summoned  back  to  Laconia?” 

“  Because  while  ye  are  drinking  and  idling  here — drones  that 
ye  are — there  is  commotion  in  the  Athenian  bee-hive  yonder. 
Know  that  Ariamanes  the  Persian  and  Datis  the  Mede  have 
escaped.  The  allies,  especially  the  Athenians,  are  excited  and 
angry  ;  and  many  of  them  are  already  come  in  a  body  to 
Pausanias,  whom  they  accuse  of  abetting  the  escape  of  the 
fugitives.” 

“  Well  ?  ” 

“Well,  and  if  Pausanias  does  riot  give  honey  in  his  words, — • 

1  Malacus  ap.  Athen.  6. 
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and  few  flowers  grow  on  his  lips — the  bees  will  sting,  that  is  all. 
A  trireme  will  be  despatched  to  Sparta  with  complaints. 
Pausanias  will  be  recalled — perhaps  his  life  endangered.” 

“  Endangered  !  ”  echoed  several  voices. 

“Yes.  What  is  that  to  you — what  care  you  for  his  danger  ? 
He  is  a  Spartan.” 

“Ay,”  cried  one;  “  but  he  has  been  kind  to  the  Helots.” 

“  And  we  have  fought  by  his  side,”  said  another. 

“  And  he  dressed  my  wound  with  his  own  hand,”  murmured  a 
third. 

“And  we  have  got  money  under  him,”  growled  a  fourth. 

“  And  more  than  all,”  said  Aleman,  in  a  loud  voice,  “  if  he 
lives,  he  will  break  down  the  Spartan  government.  Ye  will  not 
let  this  man  die  ?  ” 

“Never!”  exclaimed  the  whole  asserhbly.  Aleman  gazed 
with  a  kind  of  calm  and  strange  contempt  on  the  flashing  eyes, 
the  fiery  gestures  of  the  throng,  and  then  said,  coldly, 

“  So  then  ye  would  fight  for  one  man  ?  ” 

“  Ay,  ay,  that  would  we.” 

“  But  not  for  your  own  liberties,  and  those  of  your  children 
unborn  ? ” 

There  was  a  dead  silence  ;  but  the  taunt  was  felt,  and  its  logic 
was  already  at  work  in  many  of  these  rugged  breasts. 

At  this  moment  the  door  was  suddenly  thrown  open  ;  and  a 
Helot,  in  the  dress  worn  by  the  attendants  of  the  Regent,  entered, 
breathless  and  panting. 

“  Aleman !  the  gods  be  praised  you  are  here.  Pausanias 
commands  your  presence.  Lose  not  a  moment.  And  you  too, 
comrades,  by  Demeter,  do  you  mean  to  spend  whole  days  at 
your  cups  ?  Come  to  the  citadel ;  ye  may  be  wanted.” 

This  was  spoken  to  such  of  the  Helots  as  belonged  to  the  train 
of  Pausanias. 

“  Wanted — what  for  ?  ”  said  one.  “  Pausanias  gives  us  a 
holiday  while  he  employs  the  sleek  Egyptians.” 

^  “  Who  that  serves  Pausanias  ever  asks  that  question,  or  can 
foresee  from  one  hour  to  another  what  he  may  be  required  to  do  ?” 
returned  the  self-important  messenger,  with  great  contempt. 

Meanwhile  the  Mothon,  all  whose  movements  were  peculiarly 
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silent  and  rapid,  was  already  on  his  way  to  the  citadel.  The 
distance  was  not  inconsiderable,  but  Aleman  was  swift  of  foot. 
Tightening  the  girdle  round  his  waist,  he  swung  himself,  as  it 
were,  into  a  kind  of  run,  which,  though  not  seemingly  rapid, 
cleared  the  ground  with  a  speed  almost  rivalling  that  of  the 
ostrich,  from  the  length  of  the  stride  and  the  extreme  regularity 
of  the  pace.  Such  was  at  that  day  the  method  by  which 
messages  were  despatched  from  state  to  state,  especially  in 
mountainous  countries ;  and  the  length  of  way  which  was  per¬ 
formed,  without  stopping,  by  the  foot-couriers  might  startle  the 
best-trained  pedestrians  in  our  times.  So  swiftly  indeed  did  the 
Mothon  pursue  his  course,  that  just  by  the  citadel  he  came  up 
with  the  Grecian  captains  who,  before  he  joined  the  Helots,  had 
set  off  for  their  audience  with  Pausanias.  There  were  some 
fourteen  or  fifteen  of  them,  and  they  so  filled  up  the  path,  which, 
just  there,  was  not  broad,  that  Aleman  was  obliged  to  pause  as 
he  came  upon  their  rear. 

“  And  whither  so  fast,  fellow  ?  ”  said  Uliades  the  Samian 
turning  round  as  he  heard  the  strides  of  the  Mothon. 

“  Please  you,  master,  I  am  bound  to  the  General.” 

“  Oh,  his  slave  !  Is  he  going  to  free  you  ?  ” 

“  I  am  already  as  free  as  a  man  who  has  no  city  can  be.” 

“  Pithy.  The  Spartan  slaves  have  the  dryness  of  their  masters. 
How,  sirrah  !  do  you  jostle  me  ?  ” 

“  I  crave  pardon.  I  only  seek  to  pass.” 

“  Never  !  to  take  precedence  of  a  Samian.  Keep  back.” 

“  I  dare  not.” 

“  Nay,  nay,  let  him  pass,”  said  the  young  Chian,  Antagoras  , 
“  he  will  get  scourged  if  he  is  too  late.  Perhaps,  like  the 
Persians,  Pausanias  wears  false  hair,  and  wishes  the  slave  to 
dress  it  in  honour  of  us.” 

“Hush!”  whispered  an  Athenian.  “Are  these  taunts 
prudent  ? ” 

Here  there  suddenly  broke  forth  a  loud  oath  from  Uliades, 
who,  lingering  a  little  behind  the  rest,  had  laid  rough  hands  or. 
the  Mothon,  as  the  latter  once  more  attempted  to  pass  him. 
With  a  dexterous  and  abrupt  agility,  Aleman  had  extricated 
himself  from  the  Samian’s  grasp,  but  with  a  force  that  swung  the 
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captain  on  his  knee.  Taking  advantage  of  the  position  of  the 
foe,  the  Mothon  darted  onward,  and  threading  the  rest  of  the 
party,  disappeared  through  the  neighbouring  gates  of  the  citadel. 

“You  saw  the  insult?”  said  Uliades  between  his  ground  teeth 
as  he  recovered  himself.  “  The  master  shall  answer  for  the 
slave ;  and  to  me,  too,  who  have  forty  slaves  of  my  own  at 
home !  ” 

“  Pooh  1  think  no  more  of  it,”  said  Antagoras  gaily ;  “  the 
poor  fellow  meant  only  to  save  his  own  hide.” 

“As  if  that  were  of  any  consequence!  my  slaves  are  brought 
up  from  the  cradle  not  to  know  if  they  have  hides  or  not.  You 
may  pinch  them  by  the  hour  together  and  they  don’t  feel  you. 
My  little  ones  do  it,  in  rainy  weather,  to  strengthen  their  fingers. 
The  Gods  keep  them  1  ” 

“  An  excellent  gymnastic  invention.  But  we  are  now  within 
the  citadel.  Courage  !  the  Spartan  greyhound  has  long  teeth.” 

Pausanias  was  striding  with  hasty  steps  up  and  down  a  long 
and  narrow  peristyle  or  colonnade  that  surrounded  the  apart¬ 
ments  appropriated  to  his  private  use,  when  Aleman  joined  him. 

“Well,  well,”  cried  he,  eagerly,  as  he  saw  the  Mothon,  “you 
have  mingled  with  the  common  gangs  of  these  worshipful  sea¬ 
men,  these  new  men,  these  Ionians.  Think  you  they  have  so  far 
overcome  their  awe  of  the  Spartan  that  they  would  obey  the 
mutinous  commands  of  their  officers  ?  ” 

•  “  Pausanias,  the  truth  must  be  spoken — Yes  !  ” 

“Ye  Gods  !  one  would  think  each  of  these  wranglers  imagined 
he  had  a  whole  Persian  army  in  his  boat.  Why,  I  have  seen  the 
day  when,  if  in  any  assembly  of  Greeks  a  Spartan  entered,  the 
sight  of  his  very  hat  and  walking- staff  cast  a  terror  through  the 
whole  conclave.” 

True,  Pausanias  ;  but  they  suspect  that  Sparta  herself  will 
disown  her  General.” 

“  Ah  !  say  they  so  ?  * 

*  With  one  voice.” 

Pausanias  paused  a  moment  in  deep  and  perturbed  thought. 

“  Have  they  dared  yet,  think  you,  to  send  to  Sparta  ?  ” 

“  I  hear  not ;  but  a  trireme  is  in  readiness  to  sail  after  your 
conference  with  the  captains.” 
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“  So,  Aleman,  it  were  ruin  to  my  schemes  to  be  recalled — until 
—until - ” 

“  The  hour  to  join  the  Persians  on  the  frontier — yes.” 

“  One  word  more.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  sound  the 
Helots  ?  ” 

“  But  half  an  hour  since.  They  will  be  true  to  you.  Lift 
your  right  hand,  and  the  ground  where  you  stand  will  bristle 
with  men  who  fear  death  even  less  than  the  Spartans.” 

“  Their  aid  were  useless  here  against  the  whole  Grecian  fleet ; 
but  in  the  defiles  of  Laconia,  otherwise.  I  am  prepared  then  for 
the  worst,  even  recall.” 

Here  a  slave  crossed  from  a  kind  of  passage  that  led  from  the 
outer  chambers  into  the  peristyle. 

“The  Grecian  captains  have  arrived  to  demand  audience.” 

“  Bid  them  wait,”  cried  Pausanias,  passionately. 

“  Hist !  Pausanias,”  whispered  the  Mothon.  “  Is  it  not  best  to 
soothe  them— to  play  with  them — to  cover  the  lion  with  the  fox’s 
hide  ?  ” 

The  Regent  turned  with  a  frown  to  his  foster-brother,  as  if 
surprised  and  irritated  by  his  presumption  in  advising ;  and 
indeed  of  late,  since  Pausanias  had  admitted  the  son  of  the 
Helot  into  his  guilty  intrigues,  Aleman  had  assumed  a  bearing 
and  tone  of  equality  which  Pausanias,  wrapped  in  his  dark 
schemes,  did  not  always  notice,  but  at  which  from  time  to  time 
he  chafed  angrily,  yet  again  permitted  it,  and  the  custom  gained 
ground  ;  for  in  guilt  conventional  distinctions  rapidly  vanish, 
and  mind  speaks  freely  out  to  mind.  The  presence  of  the  slave, 
however,  restrained  him,  and  after  a  momentary  silence  his 
natural  acuteness,  great  when  undisturbed  by  passion  or  pride, 
made  him  sensible  of  the  wisdom  of  Aleman’s  counsel. 

“  Hold  !  ”  he  said  to  the  slave.  “  Announce  to  the  Grecian 
Chiefs  that  Pausanias  will  await  them  forthwith.  Begone.  Now, 
Aleman,  I  will  talk  over  these  gentle  monitors.  Not  in  vain 
have  I  been  educated  in  Sparta ;  yet  if  by  chance  I  fail,  hold 
thyself  ready  to  haste  to  Sparta  at  a  minute’s  warning.  I  .must 
forestall  the  foe.  I  have  gold,  gold  ;  and  he  who  employs  most 
of  the  yellow  orators,  will  prevail  most  with  the  Ephors.  Give 
me  my  staff;  and  tarry  in  yon  chamber  to  the  left.” 
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CHAPTER  II.% 

In  a  large  hall,  with  a  marble  fountain  in  the  middle  of  it,  the 
Greek  captains  awaited  the  coming  of  Pausanias.  A  low  and 
muttered  conversation  was  carried  on  amongst  them,  in  small 
knots  and  groups,  amidst  which  the  voice  of  Uliades  was  heard 
the  loudest.  Suddenly  the  hum  was  hushed,  for  footsteps  were 
heard  without.  The  thick  curtains  that  at  one  extreme  screened 
the  door-way  were  drawn  aside,  and,  attended  by  three  of  the 
Spartan  knights,  amongst  whom  was  Lysander,  and  by  two 
soothsayers,  who  were  seldom  absent,  in  war  or  warlike  council, 
from  the  side  of  the  Royal  Heracleid,  Pausanias  slowly  entered 
the  hall.  So  majestic,  grave,  and  self-collected  were  the  bearing 
and  aspect  of  the  Spartan  general,  that  the  hereditary  awe 
inspired  by  his  race  was  once  more  awakened,  and  the  angry 
crowd  saluted  him,  silent  and  half-abashed.  Although  the 
strong  passions  and  the  daring  arrogance  of  Pausanias  did  not 
allow  him  the  exercise  of  that  enduring,  systematic,  unsleeping 
hypocrisy  which,  in  relations  with  the  foreigner,  often  character¬ 
ised  his  countrymen,  and  which,  from  its  outward  dignity  and 
profound  craft,  exalted  the  vice  into  genius ;  yet  trained  from 
earliest  childhood  in  the  arts  that  hide  design,  that  control  the 
countenance,  and  convey  in  the  fewest  words  the  most  ambiguous 
meanings,  the  Spartan  general  could,  for  a  brief  period,  or  for  a 
critical  purpose,  command  all  the  wiles  for  which  the  Greek  was 
nationally  famous,  and  in  which  Thucydides  believed  that,  of  all 
Greeks,  the  Spartan  was  the  most  skilful  adept.  And  now,  as, 
uniting  the  courtesy  of  the  host  with  the  dignity  of  the  chief,  he 
returned  the  salute  of  the  officers,  and  smiled  his  gracious 
welcome,  the  unwonted  affability  of  his  manner  took  the  dis¬ 
contented  by  surprise,  and  half  propitiated  the  most  indignant  in 
ffis  favour. 

“  I  need  not  ask  you,  O  Greeks,”  said,  he,  “  why  ye  have  sought 
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me.  Ye  have  learnt  the  escape  of  Ariamanes  and  Datis — a 
strange  and  unaccountable  mischance.” 

The  captains  looked  round  at  each  other  in  silence,  till  at  last 
every  eye  rested  upon  Cimon,  whose  illustrious  birth,  as  well  as 
his  known  respect  for  Sparta,  combined  wit^i  his  equally  well- 
known  dislike  of  her  chief,  seemed  to  mark  him,  despite  his 
youth,  as  the  fittest  person  to  be  speaker  for  the  rest.  Cimon, 
who  understood  the  mute  appeal,  and  whose  courage  never  failed 
his  ambition,  raised  his  head,  and,  after  a  moment’s  hesitation, 
replied  to  the  Spartan  : 

“  Pausanias,  you  guess  rightly  the  cause  which  leads  us  to  your 
presence.  These  prisoners  were  our  noblest ;  their  capture  the 
reward  of  our  common  valour ;  they  were  generals,  moreover,  of 
high  skill  and  repute.  They  had  become  experienced  in  our 
Grecian  warfare,  even  by  their  defeats.  Those  two  men,  should 
Xerxes  again  invade  Greece,  are  worth  more  to  his  service  than 
half  the  nations  whose  myriads  crossed  the  Hellespont.  But 
this  is  not  all.  The  arms  of  the  Barbarians  we  can  encounter 
undismayed.  It  is  treason  at  home  which  can  alone  appal  us.” 

There  was  a  low  murmur  among  the  Ionians  at  these  words. 
Pausanias,  with  well-dissembled  surprise  on  his  countenance, 
turned  his  eyes  from  Cimon  to  the  murmurers,  and  from  them, 
again  to  Cimon,  and  repeated  : 

“  Treason  !  son  of  Miltiades  ;  and  from  whom  ?  ” 

“  Such  is  the  question  that  we  would  put  to  thee,  Pausanias — 
to  thee,  whose  eyes,  as  leader  of  our  armies,  are  doubtless 
vigilant  daily  and  nightly  over  the  interests  of  Greece.” 

“  I  am  not  blind,”  returned  Pausanias,  appearing  unconscious 
of  the  irony ;  “  but  I  am  not  Argus.  If  thou  hast  discovered 
iught  that  is  hidden  from  me,  speak  boldly.” 

“  Thou  hast  made  Gongylus,  the  Eretrian,  governor  of  Byzan¬ 
tium  ;  for  what  great  services  we  know  not.  But  he  has  lived 
much  in  Persia.” 

“  For  that  reason,  on  this  the  frontier  of  her  domai:is_  he  is 
better  enabled  to  penetrate  her  designs  and  counteract  her 
ambition.” 

“  This  Gongylus,”  continued  Cimon,  “  is  well  known  to  have 
much  frequented  the  Persian  captives  in  their  confinement  ” 
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“  In  order  to  learn  from  them  what  may  yet  be  the  strength  of 
the  king.  In  this  he  had  my  commands.” 

“  I  question  it  not.  But,  Pausanias,”  continued  Cimon,  raising 
his  voice,  and  with  energy,  “  had  he  also  thy  commands  to  leave 
thy  galley  last  night,  and  to  return  to  the  citadel  ?  ” 

“  He  had.  What  then  ?  ” 

“  And  on  his  return  the  Persians  disappear — a  singular  chance, 
truly.  But  that  is  not  all.  Last  night,  before  he  returned  to  the 
citadel,  Gongylus  was  perceived,  alone  in  a  retired  spot  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city.” 

“  Alone  ?  ”  echoed  Pausanias. 

“Alone.  If  he  had  companions  they  were  not  discerned. 
This  spot  was  out  of  the  path  he  should  have  taken.  By  this 
spot,  on  the  soft  soil,  are  the  marks  of  hoofs,  and  in  the  thicket 
close  by  were  found  these  witnesses,”  and  Cimon  drew  from  his 
vest  a  handful  of  the  pearls,  only  worn  by  the  Eastern  captives. 

“  There  is  something  in  this,”  said  Xanthippus,  “  which  requires 
at  least  examination.  May  it  please  you,  Pausanias,  to  summon 
Gongylus  hither  ?  ” 

A  momentary  shade  passed  over  the  brow  of  the  conspirator, 
but  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks  were  on  him ;  and  to  refuse  were  as 
dangerous  as  to  comply.  He  turned  to  one  of  his  Spartans,  and 
ordered  him  to  summon  the  Eretrian. 

“You  have  spoken  well,  Xanthippus.  This  matter  must  be 
sifted.” 

With  that,  motioning  the  captains  to  the  seats  that  were 
ranged  round  the  walls  and  before  a  long  table,  he  cast  himself 
into  a  large  chair  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  waited  in  silent 
anxiety  the  entrance  of  the  Eretrian.  His  whole  trust  now  was 
in  the  craft  and  penetration  of  his  friend.  If  the  courage  or  the 
cunning  of  Gongylus  failed  him — if  but  a  word  betrayed  him— 
Pausanias  was  lost.  He  was  girt  by  men  who  hated  him  ;  and 
he  read  in  the  dark  fierce  eyes  of  the  Ionians — %vhose  pride 
he  had  so  often  galled,  whose  revenge  he  had  so  carelessly 
provoked — the  certainty  of  ruin.  One  hand  hidden  within  the 
folds  of  his  robe  convulsively  clinched  the  flesh,  in  the  stern 
agony  of  his  suspense.  His  calm  and  composed  face  nevertheless 
exhibited  to  the  captains  no  trace  of  fear. 
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The  draperies  were  again  drawn  aside,  and  Gongylus  slowly 
entered. 

Habituated  to  peril  of  every  kind  from  his  earliest  youth,  the 
Eretrian  was  quick  to  detect  its  presence.  The  sight  of  the 
silent  Greeks,  formally  seated  round  the  hall,  and  watching  his 
steps  and  countenance  with  eyes  whose  jealous  and  vindictive 
meaning  it  required  no  CEdipus  to  read,  the  grave  and  hah- 
averted  brow  of  Pausanias,  and  the  angry  excitement  that  bad 
prevailed  amidst  the  host  at  the  news  of  the  escape  of  the 
Persians — all  sufficed  to  apprise  him  of  the  nature  of  the  council 
to  which  he  had  been  summoned. 

Supporting  himself  on  his  staff,  and  dragging  his  limbs  tardily 
along,  he  had  leisure  to  examine,  though  with  apparent  indiffer¬ 
ence,  the  whole  group  ;  and  when,  with  a  calm  salutation,  he 
arrested  his  steps  at  the  foot  of  the  table  immediately  facing 
Pausanias,  he  darted  one  glance  at  the  Spartan  so  fearless,  so 
bright,  so  cheering,  that  Pausanias  breathed  hard,  as  if  a  load 
were  thrown  from  his  breast,  and  turning  easily  towards  Cimon, 
said — 

“  Behold  your  witness.  Which  of  us  shall  be  questioner,  and 
which  judge  ?  ” 

“  That  matters  but  little,”  returned  Cimon.  “  Before  this 
audience  justice  must  force  its  way.” 

“It  rests  with  you,  Pausanias,”  said  Xanthippus,  “  to  acquaint 
the  governor  of  Byzantium  with  the  suspicions  he  has  excited.” 

“  Gongylus,”  said  Pausanias,  “  the  captive  Barbarians,  Ariamanes 
and  Datis,  were  placed  by  me  especially  under  thy  vigilance  and 
guard.  Thou  knowest  that,  while  (for  humanity  becomes  the 
victor)  I  ordered  thee  to  vex  them  by  no  undue  restraints,  I 
nevertheless  commanded  thee  to  consider  thy  life  itself  answer- 
able  for  their  durance.  They  have  escaped.  The  captains  of 
Greece  demand  of  thee,  as  I  demanded — by  what  means — by 
what  connivance  ?  Speak  the  truth,  and  deem  that  in  falsehood, 
as  well  as  in  treachery,  detection  is  easy,  and  death  certain.” 

The  tone  of  Pausanias,  and  his  severe  look,  pleased  and  re¬ 
assured  all  the  Greeks,  except  the  wiser  Cimon,  who,  though  his 
suspicions  were  a  little  shaken,  continued  to  fix  his  eyes  rather 
on  Pausanias  than  on  the  Eretrian. 
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“  Pausanias,”  replied  Gongylus,  drawing  up  his  lean  frame,  as 
tvith  the  dignity  of  conscious  innocence,  “  that  suspicion  could 
fall  upon  me,  I  find  it  difficult  to  suppose.  Raised  by  thy  favour 
to  the  command  of  Byzantium,  what  have  I  to  gain  by  treason 
or  neglect  ?  These  Persians — I  knew  them  well.  I  had  known 
them  in  Susa— known  them  when  I  served  Darius,  being  then  an 
exile  from  Eretria.  Ye  know,  my  countrymen,  that  when  Darius 
invaded  Greece  I  left  his  court  and  armies,  and  sought  my  native 
land,  to  fall  or  to  conquer  in  its  cause.  Well,  then,  I  knew  these 
Barbarians.  I  sought  them  frequently  ;  partly,  it  may  be,  to 
return  to  them  in  their  adversity  the  courtesies  shown  me  in 
mine.  Ye  are  Greeks  ;  ye  will  not  condemn  me  for  humanity 
and  gratitude.  Partly  with  another  motive.  I  knew  that 
Ariamanes  had  the  greatest  influence  over  Xerxes.  I  knew  that 
the  great  king  would  at  any  cost  seek  to  regain  the  liberty  of  his 
friend.  I  urged  upon  Ariamanes  the  wisdom  of  a  peace  with  the 
Greeks  even  on  their  own  terms.  I  told  him  that  when  Xerxes 
sent  to  offer  the  ransom,  conditions  of  peace  would  avail  more 
than  sacks  of  gold.  He  listened  and  approved.  Did  I  wrong  in 
this,  Pausanias  ?  No ;  for  thou,  whose  deep  sagacity  has  made 
thee  condescend  even  to  appear  half  Persian,  because  thou  art  all 
Greek — thou  thyself  didst  sanction  my  efforts  on  behalf  of 
Greece.” 

Pausanias  iooked  with  a  silent  triumph  round  the  conclave, 
and  Xanthippus  nodded  approval. 

“  In  order  to  conciliate  them,  and  with  too  great  confidence  in 
their  faith,  I  relaxed  by  degrees  the  rigour  of  their  confinement ; 
that  was  a  fault,  I  own  it.  Their  apartments  communicated 
with  a  court  in  which  I  suffered  them  to  walk  at  will.  But  I 
placed  there  two  sentinels  in  whom  I  deemed  I  could  repose  all 
trust — not  my  own  countrymen— not  Eretrians — not  thy  Spar¬ 
tans  or  Laconians,  Pausanias.  No  ;  I  deemed  that  if  ever  the 
jealousy  (a  laudable  jealousy)  of  the  Greeks  should  demand  an 
account  of  my  faith  and  vigilance,  my  witnesses  should  be  the 
countrymen  of  those  who  have  ever  the  most  suspected  me. 
Those  sentinels  were,  the  one  a  Samian,  the  other  a  Platrean. 
These  men  have  betrayed  me  and  Greece.  Last  night,  on 
returning  hither  from  the  vessel,  I  visited  the  Persians.  They 
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were  about  to  retire  to  rest,  and  I  quitted  them  soon,  suspecting 
nothing.  This  morning  they  had  fled,  and  with  them  their 
abetters,  the  sentinels.  I  hastened  first  to  send  soldiers  in  search 
of  them  ;  and,  secondly,  to  inform  Pausanias  in  his  galley.  If  I 
have  erred,  I  submit  me  to  your  punishment.  Punish  my  error, 
but  acquit  my  honesty.” 

“  And  what,”  said  Cimon,  abruptly,  “  led  thee  far  from  thy 
path,  between  the  Heracleid’s  galley  and  the  citadel,  to  the 
fields  near  the  temple  of  Aphrodite,  between  the  citadel  and  the 
bay  ?  Thy  colour  changes.  Mark  him,  Greeks.  Quick  ;  thine 
answer.” 

The  countenance  of  Gongylus  had  indeed  lost  its  colour 
and  hardihood.  The  loud  tone  of  Cimon — the  effect  his  confu¬ 
sion  produced  on  the  Greeks,  some  of  whom,  the  Ionians,  less 
self-possessed  and  dignified  than  the  rest,  half  rose,  with  fierce 
gestures  and  muttered  exclamations — served  still  more  to  embar¬ 
rass  and  intimidate  him.  He  cast  a  hasty  look  on  Pausanias, 
who  averted  his  eyes.  There  was  a  pause.  The  Spartan  gave 
himself  up  for  lost ;  but  how  much  more  was  his  fear  increased 
when  Gongylus,  casting  an  imploring  gaze  upon  the  Greeks,  said 
hesitatingly  — 

“  Question  me  no  farther.  I  dare  not  speak ;  ”  and  as  he 
spoke  he  pointed  to  Pausanias. 

“  It  was  the  dread  of  thy  resentment,  Pausanias,”  said  Cimon 
coldly,  “that  withheld  his  confession.  Vouchsafe  to  re-assure 
him.” 

“  Eretrian,”  said  Pausanias,  striking  his  clenched  hand  on  the 
table,  “  I  know  not  what  tale  trembles  on  thy  lips  ;  but,  be  it  what 
it  may,  give  it  voice,  I  command  thee.” 

“  Thou  thyself,  thou  wert  the  cause  that  led  me  towards  the 
temple  of  Aphrodite,”  said  Gongylus,  in  a  low  voice. 

At  these  words  there  went  forth  a  general  deep-breathed 
murmur.  With  one  accord  every  Greek  rose  to  his  feet.  The 
Spartan  attendants  in  the  rear  of  Pausanias  drew  closer  to  his 
person  ;  but  there  was  nothing  in  their  faces — yet  more  dark 
and  vindictive  than  those  of  the  other  Greeks — that  promised 
protection.  Pausanias  alone  remained  seated  and  unmoved. 
His  imminent  danger  gave  him  back  all  his  valour,  all  his 
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pride,  all  his  passionate  and  profound  disdain.  With  unbleached 
cheek,  with  haughty  eyes,  he  met  the  gaze  of  the  assembly  ; 
and  then  waving  his  hand  as  if  that  gesture  sufficed  to  restrain 
and  awe  them,  he  said — 

“  In  the  name  of  all  Greece,  whose  chief  I  yet  am,  whose 
protector  I  have  once  been,  I  command  ye  to  resume  your  seats, 
and  listen  to  the  Eretrian.  Spartans,  fall  back.  Governor  of 
Byzantium,  pursue  your  tale.” 

“  Yes,  Pausanias,”  resumed  Gongylus,  “  you  alone  were  the  cause 
that  drew  me  from  my  rest.  I  would  fain  be  silent,  but - ” 

“  Say  on,”  cried  Pausanias  fiercely,  and  measuring  the  space 
between  himself  and  Gongylus,  in  doubt  whether  the  Eretrian’s 
head  were  within  reach  of  his  scimitar ;  so  at  least  Gongylus 
interpreted  that  freezing  look  of  despair  and  vengeance,  and  he 
drew  back  some  paces.  “  I  place  myself,  O  Greeks,  under  your 
protection  ;  it  is  dangerous  to  reveal  the  errors  of  the  great. 
Know  that,  as  Governor  of  Byzantium,  many  things  ye  wot  not  of 
reach  my  ears.  Hence,  I  guard  against  dangers  while  ye  sleep. 
Learn,  then,  that  Pausanias  is  not  without  the  weakness  of  his 
ancestor,  Alcides  ;  he  loves  a  maiden — a  Byzantine— Cleonice , 
the  daughter  of  Diagoras.” 

This  unexpected  announcement,  made  in  so  grave  a  tone, 
provoked  a  smile  amongst  the  gay  Ionians ;  but  an  exclamation 
of  jealous  anger  broke  from  Antagoras,  and  a  blush  partly  of 
wounded  pride,  partly  of  warlike  shame,  crimsoned  the  swarthy 
cheek  of  Pausanias.  Cimon,  who  was  by  no  means  free  from  the 
joyous  infirmities  of  youth,  relaxed  his  severe  brow,  and  said,  after 
a  short  pause — 

“  Is  it,  then,  among  the  grave  duties  of  the  Governor  of 
Byzantium  to  watch  over  the  fair  Cleonice,  or  to  aid  the  suit  of 
her  illustrious  lover  ?  ” 

“  Not  so,”  answered  Gongylus  ;  “  but  the  life  of  the  Grecian 
general  is  dear,  at  least,  to  the  grateful  Governoi  of  Byzantium. 
Greeks,  ve  know  that  amongst  you  Pausanias  has  many  foes. 
Returning  last  night  from  his  presence,  and  passing  through  the 
thicket,  I  overheard  voices  at  hand.  I  caught  the  name  of 
Pausanias.  ‘The  Spartan,’  said  one  voice,  ‘nightly  visits  the 
house  of  Diagoras.  He  goes  usually  alone.  From  the  height 
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near  the  temple  we  can  watch  well,  for  the  night  is  clear  ;  if  he 
goes  alone,  we  can  intercept  his  way  on  his  return.’  ‘To  the  height!’ 
cried  the  other.  I  thought  to  distinguish  the  voices,  but  the  trees 
hid  the  speakers.  I  followed  the  footsteps  towards  the  temple, 
for  it  behoved  me  to  learn  who  thus  menaced  the  chief  of  Greece 
But  ye  know  that  the  wood  reaches  even  to  the  sacred  building, 
and  the  steps  gained  the  temple  before  I  could  recognise  the  men. 
I  concealed  myself,  as  I  thought,  to  watch  ;  but  it  seems  that  I 
was  perceived,  for  he  who  saw  me,  and  now  accuses,  was  doubtless 
one  of  the  assassins.  Happy  I,  if  the  sight  of  a  witness  scared 
him  from  the  crime.  Either  fearing  detection,  or  aware  that  theii 
intent  that  night  was  frustrated — for  Pausanias,  visiting  Cleonice 
earlier  than  his  wont,  had  already  resought  his  galley — the  men 
retreated  as  they  came,  unseen,  not  unheard.  I  caught  their 
receding  steps  through  the  brushwood.  Greeks,  I  have  said. 
Who  is  my  accuser  ?  in  him  behold  the  would-be  murderer  of 
Pausanias !  ” 

“  Liar,”  cried  an  indignant  and  loud  voice  amongst  the  captains, 
and  Antagoras  stood  forth  from  the  circle. 

“It  is  I  who  saw  thee.  Darest  thou  accuse  Antagoras  of 
Chios  ?  ” 

“  What  at  that  hour  brought  Antagoras  of  Chios  to  the  temple 
of  Aphrodite  ?  ”  retorted  Gongylus. 

The  eyes  of  the  Greeks  turned  toward  the  young  captain,  and 
there  was  confusion  on  his  face.  But  recovering  himself  quickly 
the  Chian  answered,  “Why  should  I  blush  to  own  it?  Aphrodite  is 
no  dishonourable  deity  to  the  men  of  the  Ionian  Isles.  I  sought 
the  temple  at  that  hour,  as  is  our  wont,  to  make  my  offering,  and 
record  my  prayer.” 

“  Certainly,”  said  Cimon.  “We  must  own  that  Aphrodite  is 
powerful  at  Byzantium.  Who  can  acquit  Pausanias  and  blame 
Antagoras  ?  ” 

“Pardon  me — one  question,”  said  Gongylus.  “Is  not  the 
female  heart  which  Antagoras  would  beseech  the  goddess  to 
soften  towards  him  that  of  the  Cleonice  of  whom  we  spoke  ?  See, 
he  denies  it  not.  Greeks,  the  Chians  are  warm  lovers,  and  warm 
lovers  are  revengeful  rivals.” 

This  artful  speech  had  its  instantaneous  effect  amongst  the 
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younger  and  more  unthinking  loiterers.  Those  who  at  once  would 
have  disbelieved  the  imputed  guilt  of  Antagoras  upon  motives 
merely  political,  inclined  to  a  suggestion  that  ascribed  it  to  the 
jealousy  of  a  lover.  And  his  character,  ardent  and  fiery,  rendered 
the  suspicion  yet  more  plausible.  Meanwhile  the  minds  of  the 
audience  had  been  craftily  drawn  from  the  grave  and  main  object 
of  the  meeting — the  flight  of  the  Persians — and  a  lighter  and 
livelier  curiosity  had  supplanted  the  eager  and  dark  resentment 
which  had  hitherto  animated  the  circle.  Pausanias,  with  the  subtle 
genius  that  belonged  to  him,  hastened  to  seize  advantage  of  this 
momentary  diversion  in  his  favour,  and  before  the  Chian  could 
recover  his  consternation,  both  at  the  charge  and  the  evident  effect 
it  had  produced  upon  a  part  of  the  assembly,  the  Spartan  stretched 
his  hand,  and  spake. 

“  Greeks,  Pausanias  listens  to  no  tale  of  danger  to  himself. 
Willingly  he  believes  that  Gongylus  either  misinterpreted  the 
intent  of  some  jealous  and  heated  threats,  or  that  the  words  he 
overheard  were  not  uttered  by  Antagoras.  Possible  is  it,  too 
that  others  may  have  sought  the  temple  with  less  gentle  desires 
than  our  Chian  ally.  Let  this  pass.  Unworthy  such  matters  of 
the  councils  of  bearded  men  ;  too  much  reference  has  been  made 
to  those  follies  which  our  idleness  has  given  birth  to.  Let  no  fair 
Briseis  renew  strife  amongst  chiefs  and  soldiers.  Excuse  not 
thyself,  Antagoras  ;  we  dismiss  all  charge  against  thee.  On  the 
other  hand,  Gongylus  will  doubtless  seem  to  you  to  have  accounted 
for  his  appearance  near  the  precincts  of  the  temple.  And  it  is  but 
a  coincidence,  natural  enough,  that  the  Persian  prisoners  should 
have  chosen,  later  in  the  night,  the  same  spot  for  the  steeds  to 
await  them.  The  thickness  of  the  wood  round  the  temple,  and 
the  direction  of  the  place  towards  the  east,  points  out  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  as  the  very  one  in  which  the  fugitives  would  appoint 
the  horses.  Waste  no  further  time,  but  provide  at  once  for  the  1 
pursuit.  To  you,  Cimon,  be  this  care  confided.  Already  have  I 
despatched  fifty  light-armed  men  on  fleet  Thessalian  steeds.  You, 
Cimon,  increase  the  number  of  the  pursuers.  The  prisoners  may 
be  yet  recaptured.  Doth  aught  else  remain  worthy  of  our  ears  ? 
If  so,  speak  ;  if  not,  depart.” 

“  Pausanias,”  said  Antagoras,  firmly,  “  let  Gongylus  retract,  or 
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not,  his  charge  against  me,  I  retain  mine  against  Gongylus. 
Wholly  false  is  it  that  in  word  or  deed  I  plotted  violence  against 
thee,  though  of  much — not  as  Cleonice’s  lover,  but  as  Grecian 
captain — I  have  good  reason  to  complain.  Wholly  false  is  it  that 
I  had  a  comrade.  I  was  alone.  And  coming  out  from  the  temple, 
where  I  had  hung  my  chaplet,  I  perceived  Gongylus  clearly  under 
the  starlit  skies.  He  stood  in  listening  attitude  close  by  the 
sacred  myrtle  grove.  I  hastened  towards  him,  but  methinks  he 
saw  me  not  ;  he  turned  slowly,  penetrated  the  wood,  and  vanished 
I  gained  the  spot  on  the  soft  sward  which  the  dropping  boughs 
make  ever  humid.  I  saw  the  print  of  hoofs.  Within  the  thicket 
I  found  the  pearls  that  Cimon  has  displayed  to  you.  Clear,  then, 
is  it  that  this  man  lies — clear  that  the  Persians  must  have  fled 
already — although  Gongylus  declares  that  on  his  return  to  the 
citadel  he  visited  them  in  their  prison.  Explain  this,  Eretrian  !  ” 

“He  who  would  speak  false  witness,”  answered  Gongylus,  with 
a  firmness  equal  to  the  Chian’s,  “  can  find  pearls  at  whatsoever 
hour  he  pleases.  Greeks,  this  man  presses  me  to  renew  the  charge 
which  Pausanias  generously  sought  to  stifle.  I  have  said.  And 
I,  Governor  of  Byzantium,  call  on  the  Council  of  the  Grecian 
Leaders  to  maintain  my  authority,  and  protect  their  own  Chief.” 

Then  arose  a  vexed  and  perturbed  murmur,  most  of  the  Ionians 
siding  with  Antagoras,  such  of  the  allies  as  yet  clung  to  the 
Dorian  ascendancy  grouping  round  Gongylus. 

The  persistence  of  Antagoras  had  made  the  dilemma  of  no 
slight  embarrassment  to  Pausanias.  Something  lofty  in  his 
original  nature  urged  him  to  shrink  from  supporting  Gongylus  in 
an  accusation  which  he  believed  untrue.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
could  not  abandon  his  accomplice  in  an  effort,  as  dangerous  as  it 
was  crafty,  to  conceal  their  common  guilt. 

“  Son  of  Miltiades,”  he  said  after  a  brief  pause,  in  which  his 
dexterous  resolution  was  formed,  “  I  invoke  your  aid  to  appease 
a  contest  in  which  I  foresee  no  result  but  that  of  schism  amongst 
ourselves.  Antagoras  has  no  witness  to  support  his  tale,  Gongylus 
none  to  support  his  own.  Who  shall  decide  between  conflicting 
testimonies  which  rest  but  on  the  lips  of  accuser  and  accused  ? 
Hereafter,  if  the  matter  be  deemed  sufficiently  grave,  let  us  refer 
the  decision  to  the  oracle  that  never  errs.  Time  and  chance 
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meanwhile  may  favour  us  in  clearing  up  the  darkness  we  cannot 
now  penetrate.  For  you,  Governor  of  Byzantium,  it  behoves  me 
to  say  that  the  escape  of  prisoners  entrusted  to  your  charge 
justifies  vigilance  if  not  suspicion.  We  shall  consult  at  our  leisure 
whether  or  not  that  course  suffices  to  remove  you  from  the 
government  of  Byzantium.  Heralds,  advance ;  our  council  is 
dissolved.” 

With  these  words  Pausanias  rose,  and  the  majesty  of  his 
bearing,  with  the  unwonted  temper  and  conciliation  of  his  language, 
so  came  in  aid  of  his  high  office,  that  no  man  ventured  a  dissen¬ 
tient  murmur. 

The  conclave  broke  up,  and  not  till  its  members  had  gained 
the  outer  air  did  any  signs  of  suspicion  or  dissatisfaction  evince 
themselves  ;  but  then,  gathering  in  groups,  the  Ionians  with 
especial  jealousy  discussed  what  had  passed,  and  with  their 
native  shrewdness  ascribed  the  moderation  of  Pausanias  to  his 
desire  to  screen  Gongylus  and  avoid  further  inquisition  into  the 
flight  of  the  prisoners.  The  discontented  looked  round  for  Cimon, 
but  the  young  Athenian  had  hastily  retired  from  the  throng,  and, 
after  issuing  orders  to  pursue  the  fugitives,  sought  Aristides  in 
the  house  near  the  quay  in  which  he  lodged. 

Cimon  related  to  his  friend  what  had  passed  at  the  meeting, 
and  terminating  his  recital,  said  : 

“  Thou  shouldst  have  been  with  us.  With  thee  we  might  have 
ventured  more.” 

“And  if  so,”  returned  the  wise  Athenian  with  a  smile,  “ye 
would  have  prospered  less.  Precisely  because  I  would  not  com¬ 
mit  our  country  to  the  suspicion  of  fomenting  intrigues  and 
mutiny  to  her  own  advantage,  did  I  abstain  from  the  assembly, 
well  aware  that  Pausanias  would  bring  his  minion  harmless  from 
the  unsupported  accusation  of  Antagoras.  Thou  hast  acted  with 
cool  judgment,  Cimon.  The  Spartan  is  weaving  the  webs  of  the 
Parcre  for  his  own  feet.  Leave  him  to  weave  on,  undisturbed. 
The  hour  in  which  Athens  shall  assume  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas 
is  drawing  near.  Let  it  come,  like  Jcve’s  thunder,  in  a  calm 
sky.” 
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CHAPTER  III. 

PAUSANIAS  did  not  that  night  quit  the  city.  After  the 
meeting,  he  held  a  private  conference  with  the  Spartan  Equals, 
whom  custom  and  the  government  assigned,  in  appearance  as  his 
attendants,  in  reality  as  witnesses  if  not  spies  of  his  conduct. 
Though  every  pure  Spartan,  as  compared  with  the  subject 
Laconian  population,  was  noble,  the  republic  acknowledged  two 
main  distinctions  in  class,  the  higher,  entitled  Equals,  a  word 
which  we  might  not  inaptly  and  more  intelligibly  render  Peers  ; 
the  lower,  Inferiors.  These  distinctions,  though  hereditary,  were 
not  immutable.  The  peer  could  be  degraded,  the  inferior  could 
become  a  peer.  To  the  royal  person  in  war  three  peers  were 
allotted.  Those  assigned  to  Pausanias,  of  the  tribe  called  the 
Hylleans,  were  naturally  of  a  rank  and  influence  that  constrained 
him  to  treat  them  with  a  certain  deference,  which  perpetually 
chafed  his  pride  and  confirmed  his  discontent ;  for  these  three 
men  were  precisely  of  the  mould  which  at  heart  he  most  despised. 
Polydorus,  the  first  in  rank — for,  like  Pausanias,  he  boasted  his 
descent  from  Hercules — was  the  personification  of  the  rudeness 
and  bigotry  of  a  Spartan  who  had  never  before  stirred  from  his 
rocky  home,  and  who  disdained  all  that  he  could  not  comprehend. 
Gelon,  the  second,  passed  for  a  very  wise  man,  for  he  seldom 
spoke  but  in  monosyllables ;  yet,  probably,  his  words  were  as 
numerous  as  his  ideas.  Cleomenes,  the  third,  was  as  distasteful  to 
the  Regent  from  his  merits  as  the  others  from  their  deficiencies. 
He  had  risen  from  the  grade  of  the  Inferiors  by  his  Valour ; 
blunt,  homely,  frank,  sincere,  he  never  disguised  his  displeasure 
at  the  manner  of  Pausanias,  though,  a  true  Spartan  in  discipline; 
he  never  transgressed  the  respect  which  his  chief  commanded  in 
time  of  war. 

Pausanias  knew  that  these  officers  were  in  correspondence 
with  Sparta,  and  he  now  exerted  all  his  powers  to  remove  from 
their  mi  ids  any  suspicion  which  the  disappearance  of  the 
prisoners  might  have  left  in  them. 
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In  this  interview  he  displayed  all  those  great  natural  powers 
which,  rightly  trained  and  guided,  might  have  made  him  not  less 
great  in  council  than  in  war.  With  masterly  precision  he  en¬ 
larged  on  the  growing  ambition  of  Athens,  on  the  disposition  in 
her  favour  evinced  by  all  the  Ionian  confederates.  “  Hitherto,” 
he  said  truly,  “  Sparta  has  uniformly  held  rank  as  the  first  state 
of  Greece  ;  the  leadership  of  the  Greeks  belongs  to  us  by  birth 
and  renown.  But  see  you  not  that  the  war  is  now  shifting  from 
land  to  sea  ?  Sea  is  not  our  element ;  it  is  that  of  Athens,  of  all 
the  Ionian  race.  If  this  continue  we  lose  our  ascendancy,  and 
Athens  becomes  the  sovereign  of  Hellas.  Beneath  the  calm  of 
Aristides  I  detect  his  deep  design.  In  vain  Cimon  affects  the 
manner  of  the  Spartan  ;  at  heart  he  is  Athenian.  This  charge 
against  Gongylus  is  aimed  at  me.  Grant  that  the  plot  which  it 
conceals  succeed  ;  grant  that  Sparta  share  the  affected  suspicions 
of  the  Ionians,  and  recall  me  from  Byzantium  ;  deem  you  that 
there  lives  one  Spartan  who  could  delay  for  a  day  the  supremacy 
of  Athens  ?  Nought  save  the  respect  the  Dorian  Greeks  at  least 
attach  to  the  General  at  Plataea  could  restrain  the  secret  ambition 
of  the  city  of  the  demagogues.  Deem  not  that  I  have  been  as 
rash  and  vain  as  some  hold  me  for  the  stern  visage  I  have  shown 
to  the  Ionians.  Trust  me  that  it  was  necessary  to  awe  them, 
with  a  view  to  maintain  our  majesty.  For  Sparta  to  preserve 
her  ascendancy,  two  things  are  needful :  first,  to  continue  the 
war  by  land ;  secondly,  to  disgust  the  Ionians  with  their  sojourn 
here,  send  them  with  their  ships  to  their  own  havens,  and  so 
leave  Hellas  under  the  sole  guardianship  of  ourselves  and  our 
Peloponnesian  allies.  Therefore  I  say,  bear  with  me  in  this 
double  design ;  chide  me  not  if  my  haughty  manner  disperse 
these  subtle  Ionians.  If  I  bore  with  them  to-day  it  was  less 
from  respect  than,  shall  I  say  it,  my  fear  lest  you  should  misin¬ 
terpret  me.  Beware  how  you  detail  to  Sparta  whatever  might 
rouse  the  jealousy  of  her  government.  Trust  to  me,  and  I  will 
extend  the  dominion  of  Sparta  till  it  grasp  the  whole  of  Greece. 
We  will  depose  everywhere  the  revolutionary  Demos,  and  estab¬ 
lish  our  own  oligarchies  in  every  Grecian  state.  We  will  Laconise 
all  Hellas.” 

Much  of  what  Pausanias  said  was  wise  and  profound.  Such 
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statesmanship,  narrow  and  congenial,  but  vigorous  and  crafty, 
Sparta  taught  in  later  years  to  her  alert  politicians.  And  we 
have  already  seen  that,  despite  the  dazzling  prospects  of  Oriental 
dominion,  he  as  yet  had  separated  himself  rather  from  the  laws 
than  the  interests  of  Sparta,  and  still  incorporated  his  own 
ambition  with  the  extension  of  the  sovereignty  of  his  country 
over  the  rest  of  Greece. 

But  the  peers  heard  him  in  dull  and  gloomy  silence ;  and,  not 
till  he  had  paused  and  thrice  asked  for  a  reply,  did  Polydorus 
speak. 

“You  would  increase  the  dominion  of  Sparta,  Pausanias 
Increase  of  dominion  is  waste  of  life  and  treasure.  We  have  few 
men,  little  gold  ;  Sparta  is  content  to  hold  her  own.” 

“  Good,”  said  Gelon,  with  impassive  countenance.  “  What  care 
we  who  leads  the  Greeks  into  blows  ?  the  fewer  blows  the  better. 
Brave  men  fight  if  they  must,  wise  men  never  fight  if  they  can 
help  it.” 

“  And  such  is  your  counsel,  Cleomenes  ?  ”  asked  Pausanias, 
with  a  quivering  lip. 

“Not  from  the  same  reasons,”  answered  the  nobler  and  more 
generous  Spartan.  “  I  presume  not  to  question  your  motives, 
Pausanias.  I  leave  you  to  explain  them  to  the  Ephors  and  the 
Gerusia.  But  since  you  press  me,  this  I  say.  First,  all  the 
Greeks,  Ionian  as  well  as  Dorian,  fought  equally  against  the 
Mede,  and  from  the  commander  of  the  Greeks  all  should  receive 
fellowship  and  courtesy.  Secondly,  I  say  if  Athens  is  better 
fitted  than  Sparta  for  the  maritime  ascendancy,  let  Athens  rule, 
so  that  Hellas  be  saved  from  the  Mede.  Thirdly,  O  Pausanias, 
I  pray  that  Sparta  may  rest  satisfied  with  her  own  institutions, 
and  not  disturb  the  peace  of  Greece  by  forcing  them  upon  other 
States  and  thereby  enslaving  Hellas.  What  more  could  the 
Persian  do  ?  Finally,  my  advice  is  to  suspend  Gongylus  from 
his  office ;  to  conciliate  the  Ionians ;  to  remain  as  a  Grecian 
armament  firm  and  united,  and  so  procure,  on  better  terms,  peace 
with  Persia.  And  then  let  each  State  retire  within  itself,  and 
none  aspire  to  rule  the  other.  A  thousand  free  cities  are  better 
guard  against  the  Barbarian  than  a  single  State  made  up  of  repub¬ 
lics  overthrown  and  resting  its  strength  upon  hearts  enslaved.” 
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“  Do  you  too,”  said  Pausanias,  gnawing  his  nether  lip,  “  do  you 
too,  Polydorus ;  you  too,  Gelon,  agree  with  Cleomenes,  that,  if 
Athens  is  better  fitted  than  Sparta  for  the  sovereignty  of  the 
seas,  we  should  yield  to  that  restless  rival  so  perilous  a  power  ?  ” 

“  Ships  cost  gold,”  said  Polydorus.  “Spartans  have  none  to 
spare.  Mariners  require  skilful  captains  ;  Spartans  know  nothing 
of  the  sea.” 

“  Moreover,”  quoth  Gelon,  “  the  ocean  is  a  terrible  element. 
What  can  valour  do  against  a  storm  ?  We  may  lose  more  men 
by  adverse  weather  than  a  century  can  repair.  Let  who  will 
have  the  seas.  Sparta  has  her  rocks  and  defiles.” 

“  Men  and  peers,”  said  Pausanias,  ill  repressing  his  scorn,  “  ye 
little  dream  what  arms  ye  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Athenians. 
I  have  done.  Take  only  this  prophecy.  You  are  now  the  head 
of  Greece.  You  surrender  your  sceptre  to  Athens,  and  become  a 
second-rate  power.” 

“  Never  second-rate  when  Greece  shall  demand  armed  men/' 
said  Cleomenes  proudly. 

“  Armed  men,  armed  men  !  ”  cried  the  more  profound  Pausanias. 
“Do  you  suppose  that  commerce — -that  trade — that  maritime 
energy — that  fleets  which  ransack  the  shores  of  the  world,  will 
not  obtain  a  power  greater  than  mere  brute-like  valour  ?  But  as 
ye  will,  as  ye  will.” 

“  As  we  speak  our  forefathers  thought,”  said  Gelon. 

“  And,  Pausanias,”  said  Cleomenes  gravely,  “  as  we  speak,  so 
think  the  Ephors.” 

Pausanias  fixed  his  dark  eye  on  Cleomenes,  and,  after  a  brief 
pause,  saluted  the  Equals  and  withdrew.  “  Sparta,”  he  muttered 
as  he  regained  his  chamber,  “  Sparta,  thou  refusest  to  be  great ; 
but  greatness  is  necessary  to  thy  son.  Ah,  their  iron  laws  would 
constrain  my  soul !  but  it  shall  wear  them  as  a  warrior  wears  his 
armour  and  adapts  it  to  his  body.  Thou  shalt  be  queen  of  all 
Hellas  despite  thyself,  thine  Ephors,  and  thy  laws.  Then  only 
will  I  forgive  thee.” 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

DlAGORAS  was  sitting  outside  his  door  and  giving  various 
instructions  to  the  slaves  employed  on  his  farm,  when,  through 
an  arcade  thickly  covered  with  the  vine,  the  light  form  of 
Antagoras  came  slowly  in  sight. 

“  Hail  to  thee,  Diagoras,”  said  the  Chian,  “thou  art  the  only 
wise  man  I  meet  with.  Thou  art  tranquil  while  all  else  are  dis¬ 
turbed  ;  and,  worshipping  the  great  Mother,  thou  carest  nought 
methinks,  for  the  Persian  who  invades,  or  the  Spartan  who 
professes  to  defend.” 

“Tut,”  said  Diagoras,  in  a  whisper,  “  thou  knowest  the  con¬ 
trary  :  thou  knowest  that  if  the  Persian  comes  I  am  ruined  ;  and, 
by  the  gods,  I  am  on  a  bed  of  thorns  as  long  as  the  Spartan 
stays.” 

“  Dismiss  thy  slaves,”  exclaimed  Antagoras,  in  the  same 
undertone  ;  “  I  would  speak  with  thee  on  grave  matters  that 
concern  us  both.” 

After  hastily  finishing  his  instructions  and  dismissing  his  slaves, 
Diagoras  turned  to  the  impatient  Chian,  and  said  : 

-“Now,  young  warrior,  I  am  all  ears  for  thy  speech.”  "* 

“Truly,”  said  Antagoras,  “  if  thou  wert  aware  of  what  I  am 
about  to  utter,  thou  wouldst  not  have  postponed  consideration 
for  thy  daughter,  to  thy  care  for  a  few  jars  of  beggarly  olives.” 

“Hem!”  said  Diagoras,  peevishly.  “Olives  are  not  to  be 
despised  ;  oil  to  the  limbs  makes  them  supple ;  to  the  stomach 
it  gives  gladness.  Oil,  moreover,  bringeth  money  when  sold. 
But  a  daughter  is  the  plague  of  a  man’s  life.  First,  one  has  to 
keep  away  lovers  ;  and  next  to  find  a  husband  ;  and  when  all  is 
done,  one  has  to  put  one's  hand  in  one’s  chest,  and  pay  a  tall 
fellow  like  thee  for  robbing  one  of  one’s  own  child.  That  custom 
of  dowries  is  abominable.  In  the  good  old  times  a  bridegroom, 
as  was  meet  and  proper,  paid  for  his  bride ;  now  we  poor  fathers 
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pay  him  for  taking  her.  Well,  well,  never  bite  thy  forefinger, 
and  curl  up  thy  brows.  What  thou  hast  to  say,  say.” 

“  Diagoras,  I  know  that  thy  heart  is  better  than  thy  speech, 
and  that,  much  as  thou  covetest  money,  thou  lovest  thy  child 
more.  Know,  then,  that  Pausanias — a  curse  light  on  him  ! — 
brings  shame  upon  Cleonice.  Know  that  already  her  name  hath 
grown  the  talk  of  the  camp.  Know  that  his  visit  to  her  the  night 
before  last  was  proclaimed  in  the  Council  of  the  Captains  as  a 
theme  for  jest  and  rude  laughter.  By  the  head  of  Zeus,  how 
thinkest  thou  to  profit  by  the  stealthy  wooings  of  this  black- 
browed  Spartan  ?  Knowest  thou  not  that  his  laws  forbid  him 
to  marry  Cleonice  ?  Wouldst  thou  have  him  dishonour  her  ? 
Speak  out  to  him  as  thou  speakest  to  men,  and  tell  him  that  the 
maidens  of  Byzantium  are  not  in  the  control  of  the  General  of 
the  Greeks.” 

“Youth,  youth,”  cried  Diagoras,  greatly  agitated,  “wouldst 
thou  bring  my  grey  hairs  to  a  bloody  grave  ?  wouldst  thou  see 
my  daughter  reft  from  me  by  force — and ” 

“  How  darest  thou  speak  thus,  old  man  ?  ”  interrupted  the 
indignant  Chian.  “  If  Pausanias  wronged  a  virgin,  all  Hellas 
would  rise  against  him.” 

“  Yes,  but  not  till  the  ill  were  done,  till  my  throat  were  cut,  and 
my  child  dishonoured.  Listen.  At  first  indeed,  when,  as  ill-luck 
would  have  it,  Pausanias,  lodging  a  few  days  under  my  roof,  saw 
and  admired  Cleonice,  I  did  venture  to  remonstrate,  and  how 
think  you  he  took  it?  ‘Never,’  quoth  he,  with  his  stern  quiver¬ 
ing  lip,  ‘  never  did  conquest  forego  its  best  right  to  the  smiles  of 
beauty.  The  legends  of  Hercules,  my  ancestor,  tell  thee  that  to 
him  who  labours  for  men,  the  gods  grant  the  love  of  women. 
Fear  not  that  I  should  wrong  thy  daughter — to  woo  her  is  not  to 
wrong.  But  close  thy  door  on  me ;  immure  Cleonice  from  my 
sight ;  and  nor  armed  slaves,  nor  bolts,  nor  bars  shall  keep  love 
from  the  loved  one.’  Therewith  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  left 
me.  But  the  next  day  came  a  Lydian  in  his  train,  with  a  goodly 
pannier  of  rich  stuffs  and  a  short  Spartan  sword.  On  the  pannier 
was  written  ‘ Friendship ,’  on  the  sword  ‘  Wrath'  and  Aleman  gave 
me  a  scrap  of  parchment,  whereon,  with  the  cursed  brief  wit  of  a 
Spartan,  was  inscribed  *  Choose !  ’  Who  could  doubt  which  to 
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take  ?  who,  by  the  Gods,  would  prefer  three  inches  of  Spartan  iron 
in  his  stomach  to  a  basketful  of  rich  stuffs  for  his  shoulders  ? 
Wherefore,  from  that  hour,  Pausanias  comes  as  he  lists.  But 
Cleonice  humours  him  not,  let  tongues  wag  as  they  may.  Easier 
to  take  three  cities  than  that  child’s  heart.” 

“Is  it  so  indeed?”  exclaimed  the  Chian,  joyfully ;  “Cleonice 
loves  him  not  ?  ” 

“  Laughs  at  him  to  his  beard  :  that  is,  would  laugh  if  he  wore 
one.” 

“  O  Diagoras  !  ”  cried  Antagoras,  “  hear  me,  hear  me.  I  need 
not  remind  thee  that  our  families  are  united  by  the  hospitable 
ties ;  that  amongst  thy  treasures  thou  wilt  find  the  gifts  of  my 
ancestors  for  five  generations  ;  that  when,  a  year  since,  my  affairs 
brought  me  to  Byzantium,  I  came  to  thee  with  the  symbols  of 
my  right  to  claim  thy  hospitable  cares.  On  leaving  thee  we 
broke  the  sacred  die.  I  have  one  half,  thou  the  other.  In  that 
visit  I  saw  and  loved  Cleonice.  Fain  would  I  have  told  my  love, 
but  then  my  father  lived,  and  I  feared  lest  he  should  oppose  my 
suit ;  therefore,  as  became  me,  I  was  silent.  On  my  return 
home,  my  fears  were  confirmed ;  my  father  desired  that  I,  a 
Chian,  should  wed  a  Chian.  Since  I  have  been  with  the  fleet, 
news  has  reached  me  that  the  urn  holds  my  father’s  ashes.” 
Here  the  young  Chian  paused.  “Alas,  alas!”  he  murmured, 
smiting  his  breast,  “  and  I  was  not  at  hand  to  fix  over  thy  doors 
the  sacred  branch,  to  give  thee  the  parting  kiss,  and  receive  into 
my  lips  thy  latest  breath.  May  Hermes,  O  father,  have  led  thee 
to  pleasant  groves  !  ” 

Diagoras,  who  had  listened  attentively  to  the  young  Chian, 
was  touched  by  his  grief,  and  said  pityingly : 

“  I  know  thou  art  a  good  son,  and  thy  father  was  a  worthy 
man,  though  harsh.  It  is  a  comfort  to  think  that  all  does  not 
die  with  the  dead.  His  money  at  least  survives  him.” 

“  But,”  resumed  Antagoras,  not  heeding  this  consolation, — 
“  but  now  I  am  free :  and  ere  this,  so  soon  as  my  mourning 
garment  had  been  laid  aside,  I  had  asked  thee  to  bless  me  with 
Cleonice,  but  that  I  feared  her  love  was  gone — gone  to  the 
haughty  Spartan.  Thou  reassurest  me ;  and  in  so  doing,  thou 
confirmest  the  fair  omens  with  which  Aphrodite  has  received  mv 
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offerings.  Therefore,  I  speak  out.  No  dowry  ask  I  with 
Cleonice,  save  such,  more  in  name  than  amount,  as  may  distin¬ 
guish  the  wife  from  the  concubine,  and  assure  her  an  honoured 
place  amongst  my  kinsmen.  Thou  knowest  I  am  rich ;  thou 
knowest  that  my  birth  dates  from  the  oldest  citizens  of  Chios. 
Give  me  thy  child,  and  deliver  her  thyself  at  once  from  the 
Spartan’s  power.  Once  mine,  all  the  fleets  of  Hellas  are  her 
protection,  and  our  marriage  torches  are  the  swords  of  a  Grecian 
army.  O  Diagoras,  I  clasp  thy  knees ;  put  thy  right  hand  in 
mine.  Give  me  thy  child  as  wife  !  ” 

The  Byzantine  was  strongly  affected.  The  suitor  was  one 
who,  in  birth  and  possessions,  was  all  that  he  could  desire  for  his 
daughter ;  and  at  Byzantium  there  did  not  exist  that  feeling 
against  intermarriages  with  the  foreigner  which  prevailed  in 
towns  more  purely  Greek,  though  in  many  of  them,  too,  that 
antique  prejudice  had  worn  away.  On  the  other  hand,  by 
transferring  to  Antagoras  his  anxious  charge,  he  felt  that  he 
should  take  the  best  course  to  preserve  it  untarnished  from  the 
fierce  love  of  Pausanias,  and  there  was  truth  in  the  Chian’s  sug¬ 
gestion.  The  daughter  of  a  Byzantine  might  be  unprotected  ; 
the  wife  of  an  Ionian  captain  was  safe,  even  from  the  power  of 
Pausanias.  As  these  reflections  occurred  to  him,  he  placed  his 
right  hand  in  the  Chian’s,  and  said  : 

“  Be  it  as  thou  wilt ;  I  consent  to  betroth  thee  to  Cleonice. 
Follow  me  ;  thou  art  free  to  woo  her.” 

So  saying,  he  rose,  and,  as  if  in  fear  of  his  own  second  thoughts, 
he  traversed  the  hall  with  hasty  strides  to  the  interior  of  the 
mansion.  He  ascended  a  flight  of  steps,  and,  drawing  aside  a 
curtain  suspended  between  two  columns,  Antagoras,  who  followed 
timidly  behind,  beheld  Cleonice. 

As  was  the  wont  in  the  domestic  life  of  all  Grecian  states,  her 
handmaids  were  around  the  noble  virgin.  Two  were  engaged 
on  embroidery,  one  in  spinning,  a  fourth  was  reading  aloud  to 
Cleonice,  and  that  at  least  was  a  rare  diversion  to  women,  for  few 
had  the  education  the  fair  Byzantine.  Cleonice  herself  was 
half  reclined  upon  a  bench  inlaid  with  ivory  and  covered  with 
cushions  ;  before  her  stood  a  small  tripod  table  on  which  she 
leant  the  arm,  the  hand  of  which  supported  her  cheek,  and  sh<* 
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seemed  listening  to  the  lecture  of  the  slave  with  earnest  and 
absorbed  attention,  so  earnest,  so  absorbed,  that  she  did  not  for 
some  moments  perceive  the  entrance  of  Diagoras  and  the 
Chian. 

“  Child,”  said  the  former — and  Cleonice  started  to  her  feet,  and 
stood  modestly  before  her  father,  her  eyes  downcast,  her  arms 
crossed  upon  her  bosom — “  child,  I  bid  thee  welcome  my  guest- 
friend,  Antagoras  of  Chios.  Slaves,  ye  may  withdraw.” 

Cleonice  bowed  her  head ;  and  an  unquiet,  anxious  change 
came  over  her  countenance. 

As  soon  as  the  slaves  were  gone,  Diagoras  resumed — 

“  Daughter,  I  present  to  thee  a  suitor  for  thy  hand  ;  receive 
him  as  I  have  done,  and  he  shall  have  my  leave  to  carve  thy 
name  on  every  tree  in  the  garden,  with  the  lover’s  epithet  of 
‘  Beautiful,’  attached  to  it.  Antagoras,  look  up,  then,  and  speak 
for  thyself.” 

But  Antagoras  was  silent ;  and  a  fear  unknown  to  his  frank 
hardy  nature  came  over  him.  With  an  arch  smile,  Diagoras, 
deeming  his  presence  no  longer  necessary  or  expedient,  lifted 
the  curtain,  and  lover  and  maid  were  left  alone. 

Then,  with  an  effort,  and  still  with  hesitating  accents,  the 
Chian  spoke — 

“  Fair  virgin, — not  in  the  groves  of  Byzantium  will  thy  name 
be  first  written  by  the  hand  of  Antagoras.  In  my  native  Chios 
the  myrtle  trees  are  already  eloquent  of  thee.  Since  I  first  saw 
thee,  I  loved.  Maiden,  wilt  thou  be  my  wife  ?  ” 

Thrice  moved  the  lips  of  Cleonice,  and  thrice  her  voice  seemed 
to  fail  her.  At  length  she  said, — “  Chian,  thou  art  a  stranger, 
and  the  laws  of  the  Grecian  cities  dishonour  the  stranger  whom 
the  free  citizen  stoops  to  marry.” 

“Nay,”  cried  Antagoras,  “such  cruel  aws  are  obsolete  in 
Chios.  Nature  and  custom,  and  love’s  almighty  goddess,  long 
since  have  set  them  aside.  Fear  not,  the  haughtiest  matron  of 
my  native  state  will  not  be  more  honoured  than  the  Byzantine 
bride  of  Antagoras.” 

“  Is  it  in  Sparta  only  that  such  laws  exist  ?  ”  said  Cleonice, 
half  unconsciously,  and  to  the  sigh  with  which  she  spoke  a  deep 
blush  succeeded. 
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“Sparta!”  exclaimed  Antagoras,  with  a  fierce  and  jealous 
pang — “  Ah,  are  thy  thoughts  then  upon  the  son  of  Sparta  ? 
Were  Pausanias  a  Chian,  wouldst  thou  turn  from  him  scornfully 
as  thou  now  dost  from  me  ?  ” 

“  Not  scornfully,  Antagoras,”  answered  Cleonice  (who  had 
indeed  averted  her  face,  at  his  reproachful  question  ;  but  now 
turned  it  full  upon  him,  with  an  expression  of  sad  and  pathetic 
sweetness),  “not  scornfully  do  I  turn  from  thee,  though  with 
pain  ;  for  what  worthier  homage  canst  thou  render  to  woman, 
than  honourable  love  ?  Gratefully  do  I  hearken  to  the  suit  that 
comes  from  thee ;  but  gratitude  is  not  the  return  thou  wouldst 
ask,  Antagoras.  My  hand  is  my  father’s ;  my  heart,  alas,  is 
mine.  Thou  mayest  claim  from  him  the  one ;  the  other,  neither 
he  can  give,  nor  thou  receive.” 

“  Say  not  so,  Cleonice,”  cried  the  Chian  ;  “  say  not,  that  thou 
canst  not  love  me,  if  so  I  am  to  interpret  thy  words.  Love 
brings  love  with  the  young.  How  canst  thou  yet  know  thine 
own  heart  ?  Tarry  till  thou  hast  listened  to  mine.  As  the  fire 
on  the  altar  spreads  from  offering  to  offering,  so  spreads  love  ; 
its  flame  envelops  all  that  are  near  to  it.  Thy  heart  will  catch 
the  heavenly  spark  from  mine.” 

“  Chian,”  said  Cleonice,  gently  withdrawing  the  hand  that  he 
sought  to  clasp,  “  when  as  my  father’s  guest-friend  thou  wert  a 
sojourner  within  these  walls,  oft  have  I  heard  thee  speak,  and  all 
thy  words  spoke  the  thoughts  of  a  noble  soul.  Were  it  other¬ 
wise,  not  thus  would  I  now  address  thee.  Didst  thou  love  gold, 
and  wooed  in  me  but  the  child  of  the  rich  Diagoras,  or  wert  thou 
one  of  those  who  would  treat  for  a  wife,  as  a  trader  for  a  slave, 
invoking  Her&,  but  disdaining  Aphrodite,  I  should  bow  my  head 
to  my  doom.  But  thou,  Antagoras,  askest  love  for  love ;  this  I 
cannot  give  thee.  Spare  me,  O  generous  Chian.  Let  not  my 
father  enforce  his  right  to  my  obedience.” 

“  Answer  me  but  one  question,”  interrupted  Antagoras  in  a 
low  voice,  though  with  compressed  lips :  “  Dost  thou  then  love 
another  ? " 

The  blood  mounted  to  the  virgin’s  cheeks,  it  suffused  her  brow, 
her  neck,  with  burning  blushes,  and  then  receding,  left  her  face 
colourless  as  a  statue.  Then  with  tones  low  and  constrained  as 
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his  own,  she  pressed  her  hand  on  her  heart,  and  replied,  “  Thou 
sayest  it ;  I  love  another.” 

“  And  that  other  is  Pausanias  ?  Alas,  thy  silence,  thy  trem¬ 
bling,  answer  me.” 

Antagoras  groaned  aloud  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands; 
but  after  a  short  pause,  he  exclaimed  with  great  emotion,  “  No, 
no — say  not  that  thou  lovest  Pausanias ;  say  not  that  Aphrodite 
hath  so  accurst  thee :  for  to  love  Pausanias  is  to  love  dishonour.” 

“  Hold,  Chian !  Not  so :  for  my  love  has  no  hope.  Our 
hearts  are  not  our  own,  but  our  actions  are.” 

Antagoras  gazed  on  her  with  suspense  and  awe ;  for  as  she 
spoke  her  slight  form  dilated,  her  lip  curled,  her  cheek  glowed 
again,  but  with  the  blush  less  of  love  than  of  pride.  In  her 
countenance,  her  attitude,  there  was  something  divine  and  holy, 
such  as  would  have  beseemed  a  priestess  of  Diana. 

“Yes,”  she  resumed,  raising  her  eyes,  and  with  a  still  and 
mournful  sweetness  in  her  upraised  features.  “  What  I  love  is 
not  Pausanias,  it  is  the  glory  of  which  he  is  the  symbol,  it  is  the 
Greece  of  which  he  has  been  the  saviour.  Let  him  depart,  as 
soon  he  must — let  these  eyes  behold  him  no  more ;  still  there 
exists  for  me  all  that  exists  now — a  name,  a  renown,  a  dream. 
Never  for  me  may  the  nuptial  hymn  resound,  or  the  marriage 
torch  be  illumined.  O  goddess  of  the  silver  bow,  O  chaste  and 
venerable  Artemis !  receive,  protect  thy  servant ;  and  ye,  O 
funereal  gods,  lead  me  soon,  lead  the  virgin  unreluctant  to  the 
shades.” 

A  superstitious  fear,  a  dread  as  if  his  earthly  love  would 
violate  something  sacred,  chilled  the  ardour  of  the  young  Chian  ; 
and  for  several  moments  both  were  silent’. 

At  length,  Antagoras,  kissing  the  hem  of  her  robe,  said, — 

“  Maiden  of  Byzantium, — like  thee  then,  I  will  love,  though 
without  hope.  I  will  not,  I  dare  not,  profane  thy  presence  by 
prayers  which  pain  thee,  and  seem  to  me,  having  heard  thee, 
almost  guilty,  as  if  proffered  to  some  nymph  circling  in  choral 
dance. the  moonlit  mountain-tops  of  Delos.  But  ere  I  depart, 
and  tell  thy  father  that  my  suit  is  over,  O  place  at  least  thy 
right  hand  in  mine,  and  swear  to  me,  not  the  bride’s  vow  of 
faith  and  troth,  but  that  vow  which  a  virgin  sister  may  pledge  tor 
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a  brother,  mindful  to  protect  and  to  avenge  her.  Swear  to  me, 
that  if  this  haughty  Spartan,  contemning  alike  men,  laws,  and 
the  household  gods,  should  seek  to  constrain  thy  purity  to  his 
will ;  if  thou  shouldst  have  cause  to  tremble  at  power  and  force ; 
and  fierce  desire  should  demand  what  gentle  love  would  but 
reverently  implore, — then,  Cleonice,  seeing  how  little  thy  father 
can  defend  thee,  wilt  thou  remember  Antagoras,  and  through 
him,  summon  around  thee  all  the  majesty  of  Hellas  ?  Grant  me 
but  this  prayer,  and  I  leave  thee,  if  in  sorrow,  yet  not  with 
terror.” 

“  Generous  and  noble  Chian,”  returned  Cleonice  as  her  tears 
fell  upon  the  hand  he  extended  to  her, — “  why,  why  do  I  so  ill 
repay  thee  ?  Thy  love  is  indeed  that  which  ennobles  the  heart 
that  yields  it,  and  her  who  shall  one  day  recompense  thee  for  the 
loss  of  me.  Fear  not  the  power  of  Pausanias  :  dream  not  that  I 
shall  need  a  defender,  while  above  us  reign  the  gods,  and  below 
us  lies  the  grave.  Yet,  to  appease  thee,  take  my  right  hand,  and 
hear  my  oath.  If  the  hour  comes  when  I  have  need  of  man’s 
honour  against  man’s  wrong,  I  will  call  on  Antagoras  as  a 
brother.” 

Their  hands  closed  in  each  other ;  and  not  trusting  himself  to 
speech,  Antagoras  turnad  away  his  face,  and  left  the  room 


CHAPTER  V. 

For  some  days  an  appearance  at  least  of  harmony  was 
restored  to  the  contending  factions  in  the  Byzantine  camp. 

Pausanias  did  not  dismiss  Gongylus  from  the  government  of 
the  city ;  but  he  sent  one  by  one  for  the  more  important  of  the 
Ionian  complainants,  listened  to  their  grievances,  and  promised 
redress.  He  adopted  a  more  popular  and  gracious  demeanour, 
and  seemed,  with  a  noble  grace,  to  submit  to  the  policy  of 
conciliating  the  allies. 
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But  discontent  arose  from  causes  beyond  his  power,  had  he 
genuinely  exerted  it,  to  remove.  For  it  was  a  discontent  that 
lay  in  the  hostility  of  race  to  race.  Though  the  Spartan  Equals 
had  preached  courtesy  to  the  Ionians,  the  ordinary  manner  of  the 
Spartan  warriors  was  invariably  offensive  to  the  vain  and  suscept¬ 
ible  confederates  of  a  more  polished  race.  A  Spartan,  wherever  he 
might  be  placed,  unconsciously  assumed  superiority.  The  levity 
of  an  Ionian  was  ever  displeasing  to  him.  Out  of  the  actual 
battle-field,  they  could  have  no  topics  in  common,  none  which 
did  not  provoke  irritation  and  dispute.  On  the  other  hand 
most  of  the  Ionians  could  ill  conceal  their  disaffection,  mingled 
with  something  of  just  contempt  at  the  notorious  and  confessed 
incapacity  of  the  Spartans  for  maritime  affairs,  while  a  Spartan 
was  yet  the  commander  of  the  fleet.  And  many  of  them,  wearied 
with  inaction,  and  anxious  to  return  home,  were  willing  to  seize 
any  reasonable  pretext  for  desertion.  In  this  last  motive  lay  the 
real  strength  and  safety  of  Pausanias.  And  to  this  end  his 
previous  policy  of  arrogance  was  not  so  idle  as  it  had  seemed  to 
the  Greeks,  and  appears  still  in  the  page  of  history.  For  a 
Spartan  really  anxious  to  preserve  the  pre-eminence  of  his 
country,  and  to  prevent  the  sceptre  of  the  seas  passing  to  Athens, 
could  have  devised  no  plan  of  action  more  sagacious  and  pro¬ 
found  than  one  which  would  disperse  the  Ionians,  and  the 
Athenians  themselves,  and  reduce  the  operations  of  the  Grecian 
force  to  that  land  warfare  in  which  the  Spartan  pre-eminence 
was  equally  indisputable  and  undisputed.  And  still  Pausanias, 
even  in  his  change  of  manner,  plotted  and  intrigued  and  hoped  for 
this  end.  Could  he  once  sever  from  the  encampment  the  Athenians 
and  the  Ionian  allies,  and  yet  remain  with  his  own  force  at  Byzan¬ 
tium  until  the  Persian  army  could  collect  on  the  Phrygian  frontier, 
the  way  seemed  clear  to  his  ambition.  Under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances,  in  this  object  he  might  easily  have  succeeded.  But  it 
chanced  that  all  his  schemes  were  met  with  invincible  mistrust 
by  those  in  whose  interest  they  were  conceived,  and  on  whose 
co-operation  they  depended  for  success.  The  means  adopted  by 
Pausanias  in  pursuit  of  his  policy  were  too  distasteful  to  the 
national  prejudices  of  the  Spartan  government,  to  enable  him  to 
elicit  from  the  national  ambition  of  that  government  sufficient 
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sympathy  with  the  object  of  it.  The  more  he  felt  himseli 
nncomprehended  and  mistrusted  by  his  countrymen,  the  more 
personal  became  the  character,  and  the  more  unscrupulous  the 
course,  of  his  ambition.  Unhappily  for  Pausanias,  moreover, 
the  circumstances  which  chafed  his  pride,  also  thwarted  the 
satisfaction  of  his  affections ;  and  his  criminal  ambition  was 
stimulated  by  that  less  guilty  passion  which  shared  with  it  the 
mastery  of  a  singularly  turbulent  and  impetuous  soul.  Not  his 
the  love  of  sleek,  gallant,  and  wanton  youth  ;  it  was  the  love  of  man 
in  his  mature  years,  but  of  man  to  whom  love  till  then  had  been 
unknown.  In  that  large  and  dark  and  stormy  nature  all  passions 
once  admitted  took  the  growth  of  Titans.  He  loved  as  those 
long  lonely  at  heart  alone  can  love ;  he  loved  as  love  the 
unhappy  when  the  unfamiliar  bliss  of  the  sweet  human  emotion 
descends  like  dew  upon  the  desert.  To  him  Cleonice  was  a 
creature  wholly  out  of  the  range  of  experience.  Differing  in 
every  shade  of  her  versatile  humour  from  the  only  women  he  had 
known,  the  simple,  sturdy,  uneducated  maids  and  matrons  of 
Sparta,  her  softness  enthralled  him,  her  anger  awed.  In  his 
dreams  of  future  power,  of  an  absolute  throne  and  unlimited 
dominion,  Pausanias  beheld  the  fair  Byzantine  crowned  by  his 
side.  Fiercely  as  he  loved,  and  little  as  the  sentiment  of  love 
mingled  with  his  passion ,  he  yet  thought  not  to  dishonour  a 
victim,  but  to  elevate  a  bride.  What  though  the  laws  of  Sparta 
were  against  such  nuptials,  was  not  the  hour  approaching  when 
these  laws  should  be  trampled  under  his  armed  heel  ?  Since  the 
contract  with  the  Persians,  which  Gongylus  assured  him  Xerxes 
would  joyously  and  promptly  fulfil,  Pausanias  already  felt,  in  a 
soul  whose  arrogance  arose  from  the  consciousness  of  powers  that 
had  not  yet  found  their  field,  as  if  he  were  not  the  subject  of 
Sparta,  but  her  lord  and  king.  In  his  interviews  with  Cleonice, 
his  language  took  a  tone  of  promise  and  of  hope  that  at  times 
lulled  her  fears,  and  communicated  its  sanguine  colourings  of  the 
future  to  her  own  dreams.  With  the  elasticity  of  youth,  her 
spirits  rose  from  the  solemn  despondency  with  which  she  had 
replied  to  the  reproaches  of  Antagoras.  For  though  Pausanias 
spoke  not  openly  of  his  schemes,  though  his  words  were  mysteri¬ 
ous,  and  his  replies  to  her  questions  ambiguous  and  equivocal,  still 
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it  seemed  to  her,  seeing  in  him  the  hero  of  all  Hellas,  so  natural 
that  he  could  make  the  laws  of  Sparta  yield  to  the  weight  of  his 
authority,  or  relax  in  homage  to  his  renown,  that  she  indulged 
the  belief  that  his  influence  would  set  aside  the  iron  customs  of 
his  country.  Was  it  too  extravagant  a  reward  to  the  conqueror 
of  the  Mede  to  suffer  him  to  select  at  least  the  partner  of  his 
hearth  ?  No,  Hope  was  not  dead  in  that  young  breast.  Still 
might  she  be  the  bride  of  him  whose  glory  had  dazzled  her 
noble  and  sensitive  nature,  till  the  faults  that  darkened  it  were 
lost  in  the  blaze.  Thus  insensibly  to  herself  her  tones  became 
softer  to  her  stern  lover,  and  her  heart  betrayed  itself  more  in 
her  gentle  looks.  Yet  again  were  there  times  when  doubt  and 
alarm  returned  with  more  than  their  earlier  force— times  when, 
wrapt  in  his  lurid  and  absorbing  ambition,  Pausanias  escaped 
from  his  usual  suppressed  reserve — times  when  she  recalled  that 
night  in  which  she  had  witnessed  his  interview  with  the  strangers 
of  the  East,  and  had  trembled  lest  the  altar  should  be  kindled 
upon  the  ruins  of  his  fame.  For  Cleonice  was  wholly,  ardently, 
sublimely  Greek,  filled  in  each  crevice  of  her  soul  with  its  lovely 
poetry,  its  beautiful  superstition,  its  heroic  freedom.  As  Greek, 
she  had  loved  Pausanias,  seeing  in  him  the  lofty  incarnation  ol 
Greece  itself.  The  descendant  of  the  demigod,  the  champion  of 
Platsea,  the  saviour  of  Hellas — theme  for  song  till  song  should  be 
no  more — these  attributes  were  what  she  beheld  and  loved ;  and 
not  to  have  reigned  by  his  side  over  a  world  K-ouhi  she  have 
welcomed  one  object  of  that  evil  ambition  wnich  renounced  the 
loyalty  of  a  Greek  for  the  supremacy  of  a  king. 

Meanwhile,  though  Antagoras  had,  with  no  mean  degree  ol 
generosity,  relinquished  his  suit  to  Cleonice,  he  detected  with  a 
jealous  vigilance  the  continued  visits  of  Pausanias,  and  burned 
with  increasing  hatred  against  his  favoured  and  powerful  rival, 
Though,  in  common  with  all  the  Greeks  out  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
he  was  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  Spartan  constitution 
he  could  not  be  blinded,  like  Cleonice,  into  the  belief  that-  a  law 
so  fundamental  in  Sparta,  and  so  general  in  all  the  primitive 
States  of  Greece,  as  that  which  forbade  intermarriage  with  a 
foreigner,  could  be  cancelled  for  the  Regent  of  Sparta,  and  in 
favour  of  an  obscure  maiden  of  Byzantium.  Every  visit  Pausanias 
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paid  to  Cleonice  but  served,  in  his  eyes,  as  a  prelude  to  her 
ultimate  dishonour.  He  lent  himself,  therefore,  with  all  the  zeal 
of  his  vivacious  and  ardent  character,  to  the  design  of  removing 
Pausanias  himself  from  Byzantium.  He  plotted  with  the  im¬ 
placable  Uliades  and  the  other  Ionian  captains  to  send  to  Sparta 
a  formal  mission  stating  their  grievances  against  the  Regent,  and 
urging  his  recall.  But  the  altered  manner  of  Pausanias  deprived 
them  of  their  just  pretext;  and  the  Ionians,  more  and  more 
under  the  influence  of  the  Athenian  chief,  were  disinclined  to  so 
extreme  a  measure  without  the  consent  of  Aristides  and  Cimon. 
These  two  chiefs  were  not  passive  spectators  of  affairs  so  critical 
to  their  ambition  for  Athens — they  penetrated  into  the  motives 
of  Pausanias  in  the  novel  courtesy  of  demeanour  that  he  adopted, 
and  they  foresaw  that  if  he  could  succeed  in  wearing  away  the 
patience  of  the  allies  and  dispersing  the  fleet,  yet  without  giving 
occasion  for  his  own  recall,  the  golden  opportunity  of  securing  to 
Athens  the  maritime  ascendancy  would  be  lost.  They  resolved, 
therefore,  to  make  the  occasion  which  the  wiles  of  the  Regent 
had  delayed;  and  towards  this  object  Antagoras,  moved  by  his 
own  jealous  hate  against  Pausanias,  worked  incessantly.  Fear¬ 
less  and  vigilant,  he  was  ever  on  the  watch  for  some  new  charge 
against  the  Spartan  chief,  ever  relentless  in  stimulating  suspicion 
aggravating  discontent,  inflaming  the  fierce,  and  arguing  with  the 
timid.  His  less  exalted  station  allowed  him  to  mix  more 
familiarly  with  the  various  Ionian  officers  than  would  have 
become  the  high-born  Cimon,  and  the  dignified  repute  of  Aris¬ 
tides.  Seeking  to  distract  his  mind  from  the  haunting  thought 
of  Cleonice,  he  flung  himself  with  the  ardour  of  his  Greek 
temperament  into  the  social  pleasures,  which  took  a  zest  from  the 
design  that  he  carried  into  them  all.  In  the  banquets,  in  the 
sports,  he  was  ever  seeking  to  increase  the  enemies  of  his  rival, 
and  where  he  charmed  a  gay  companion,  there  he  often  enlisted 
a  bold  conspirator. 

Pausanias,  the  unconscious  or  the  careless  object  of  the  Ionian’s 
jealous  hate,  could  not  resist  the  fatal  charm  of  Cleonice’s 
presence  ;  and  if  it  sometimes  exasperated  the  more  evil  elements 
of  his  nature,  at  other  times  it  so  lulled  them  to  rest,  that  had 
the  Fates  given  him  the  rightful  claim  to  that  single  treasure, 
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not  one  guilty  thought  might  have  disturbed  the  majesty  of  a 
soul  which,  though  undisciplined  and  uncultured,  owed  half  its 
turbulence  and  half  its  rebellious  pride  to  its  baffled  yearnings 
for  human  affection  and  natural  joy.  And  Cleonice,  unable  to 
shun  the  visits  which  her  weak  and  covetous  father,  despite  his 
promised  favour  to  the  suit  of  Antagoras,  still  encouraged  ;  and 
feeling  her  honour,  at  least,  if  not  her  peace,  was  secured  by  that 
ascendancy  which,  with  each  successive  interview  between  them, 
her  character  more  and  more  asserted  over  the  Spartan’s  higher 
nature,  relinquished  the  tormenting  levity  of  tone  whereby  she 
had  once  sought  to  elude  his  earnestness,  or  conceal  her  own 
sentiments.  An  interest  in  a  fate  so  solemn,  an  interest  far 
deeper  than  mere  human  love,  stole  into  her  heart  and  elevated 
its  instincts.  She  recognised  the  immense  compassion  which 
was  due  to  the  man  so  desolate  at  the  head  of  armaments,  so 
dark  in  the  midst  of  glory.  Centuries  roll,  customs  change,  but9 
ever  since  the  time  of  the  earliest  mother,  woman  yearns  to  be 
the  soother. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

IT  was  the  hour  of  the  day  when  between  the  two  principal 
meals  of  the  Greeks  men  surrendered  themselves  to  idleness  or 
pleasure  ;  when  groups  formed  in  the  market-place,  or  crowded 
the  barber’s  shops  to  gossip  and  talk  of  news ;  when  the  tale¬ 
teller  or  ballad-singer  collected  round  him  on  the  quays  his 
credulous  audience ;  when  on  playgrounds  that  stretched  behind 
the  taverns  or  without  the  walls  the  more  active  youths  assembled, 
and  the  quoit  was  hurled,  or  mimic  battles  waged  with  weapons 
of  wood,  or  the  Dorians  weaved  their  simple,  the  Ionians  their 
more  intricate  or  less  decorous,  dances.  At  that  hour  Lysander, 
wandering  from  the  circles  of  his  countrymen,  walked  musingly 
by  the  sea-shore. 

“And  why,”  said  the  voice  of  a  person  who  had  approached 
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him  unperceived,  “  and  why,  O  Lysander,  art  thou  absent  from 
thy  comrades,  thou  model  and  theme  of  the  youths  of  Sparta, 
foremost  in  their  manly  sports,  as  in  their  martial  labours  ?  ” 

Lysander  turned  and  bowed  low  his  graceful  head,  for  he  who 
accosted  him  was  scarcely  more  honoured  by  the  Athenians, 
whom  his  birth,  his  wealth,  and  his  popular  demeanour  dazzled, 
than  by  the  plain  sons  of  Sparta,  who,  in  his  simple  garb,  his 
blunt  and  hasty  manner,  his  professed  admiration  for  all  things 
Spartan,  beheld  one  Athenian  at  least  congenial  to  their  tastes. 

“  The  child  that  misses  its  mother,”  answered  Lysander, 
“has  small  joy  with  its  playmates.  And  I,  a  Spartan,  pine  for 
Sparta.” 

“  Truly,”  returned  Cimon,  “  there  must  be  charms  in  thy  noble 
country  of  which  we  other  Greeks  know  but  little,  if  amidst  all 
the  luxuries  and  delights  of  Byzantium  thou  canst  pine  for  her 
rugged  hills.  And  although,  as  thou  knowest  well,  I  was  once 
a  sojourner  in  thy  city  as  ambassador  from  my  own,  yet  to 
foreigners  so  little  of  the  inner  Spartan  life  is  revealed,  that  I 
pray  thee  to  satisfy  my  curiosity  and  explain  to  me  the  charm 
that  reconciles  thee  and  thine  to  institutions  which  seem  to  the 
Ionians  at  war  with  the  pleasures  and  the  graces  of  social  life.”1 

“  Ill  can  the  native  of  one  land  explain  to  the  son  of  another 
why  he  loves  it,”  returned  Lysander.  “  That  which  the  Ionian 
calls  pleasure  is  to  me  but  tedious  vanity ;  that  which  he  calls 
grace  is  to  me  but  enervate  levity.  Me  it  pleases  to  find  the 
day,  from  sunrise  to  night,  full  of  occupations  that  leave  no 
languor,  that  employ,  but  not  excite.  For  the  morning,  our 
gymnasia,  our  military  games,  the  chase — diversions  that  brace 
the  limbs  and  leave  us  in  peace  fit  for  war — diversions,  which, 

1  Alexander,  King  of  Macedon,  had  visited  the  Athenians  with  overtures  of  peace 
and  alliance  from  Xerxes  and  Mardonius.  These  overtures  were  ronfined  to  the 
Athenians  alone,  and  the  Spartans  were  fearful  lest  they  should  be  accepted.  The 
Athenians,  however,  generously  refused  them.  Gold,  said  they,  hath  no  amount, 
earth  no  territory  how  beautiful  soever  that  could  tempt  the  Athenians  to  accept 
conditions  from  the  Mede  for  the  servitude  of  Greece.  On  this  the  Persians  invaded 
Attica,  and  the  Athenians,  after  waiting  in  vain  for  promised  aid  from  Sparta,  took 
refuge  at  Salamis.  Meanwhile,  they  had  sent  messengers  or  ambassadors  to  Sparta, 
to  remonstrate  on  the  violation  of  their  agreement  in  delaying  succour.  This  chanced 
at  the  very  time  when,  by  the  death  of  his  father  Cleombrotus,  Pausanias  became 
Regent.  Slowly,  and  after  much  hesitation,  the  Spartans  sent  them  aid  under 
Pausanias.  Two  of  the  ambassadors  were  Aristides  and  Cimon. 
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unlike  the  brawls  of  the  wordy  Agora,  bless  us  with  the  calm 
mind  and  clear  spirit  resulting  from  vigorous  habits,  and  ensuring 
jocund  health.  Noon  brings  our  simple  feast,  shared  in  public, 
enlivened  by  jest;  late  at  eve  we  collect  in  our  Leschae,  and  the 
winter  nights  seem  short,  listening  to  the  old  men’s  talk  of  our 
sires  and  heroes.  To  us  life  is  one  serene  yet  active  holiday.  No 
Spartan  condescends  to  labour,  yet  no  Spartan  can  womanise 
himself  by  ease.  For  us,  too,  differing  from  you  Ionian  Greeks, 
for  us  women  are  companions,  not  slaves.  Man’s  youth  is  passed 
under  the  eyes  and  in  the  presence  of  those  from  whom  he  may 
select,  as  his  heart  inclines,  the  future  mother  of  his  children. 
Not  for  us  your  feverish  and  miserable  ambitions,  the  intrigues 
of  demagogues,  the  drudgery  of  the  mart,  the  babble  of  the  popu¬ 
lace  ;  we  alone  know  the  quiet  repose  of  heart.  That  which  I 
see  everywhere  else,  the  gnawing  strife  of  passion,  visits  not  the 
stately  calm  of  the  Spartan  life.  We  have  the  leisure,  not  of  the 
body  alone,  but  of  the  soul.  Equality  with  us  is  the  all  in  all, 
and  we  know  not  that  jealous  anguish — the  desire  to  rise  one 
above  the  other.  We  busy  ourselves  not  in  making  wealth,  in 
ruling  mobs,  in  ostentatious  rivalries  of  state,  and  gaud,  and 
power — struggles  without  an  object.  When  we  struggle  it  is 
for  an  end.  Nothing  moves  us  from  our  calm,  but  danger  to 
Sparta,  or  woe  to  Hellas.  Harmony,  peace,  and  order — these 
are  the  graces  of  our  social  life.  Pity  us,  O  Athenian  !  ” 

Cimon  had  listened  with  profound  attention  to  a  speech 
unusually  prolix  and  descriptive  for  a  Spartan ;  and  he  sighed 
deeply  as  it  closed.  For  that  young  Athenian,  destined  to  so 
renowned  a  place  in  the  history  of  his  country,  was,  despite  his 
popular  manners,  no  favourer  of  the  popular  passions.  Lofty 
and  calm,  and  essentially  an  aristocrat  by  nature  and  opinion,  this 
picture  of  a  life  unruffled  by  the  restless  changes  of  democracy 
safe  and  aloof  from  the  shifting  humours  of  the  multitude, 
charmed  and  allured  him.  He  forgot  for  the  moment  those 
counter-propensities  which  made  him  still  Athenian — the  taste 
for  magnificence,  the  love  of  women,  and  the  desire  of  rule.  His 
busy  schemes  slept  within  him,  and  he  answered : 

“  Happy  is  the  Spartan  who  thinks  with  you.  Yet,”  he  added, 
after  a  pause,  “yet  own  that  there  are  amongst  you  many  to 
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whom  the  life  you  describe  has  ceased  to  proffer  the  charms  that 
enthrall  you  and  who  envy  the  more  diversified  and  exciting 
existence  of  surrounding  States.  Lysander’s  eulogiums  sharne 
his  chief  Pausanias.” 

“  It  is  not  for  me,  nor  for  thee,  whose  years  scarce  exceed  my 
own,  to  judge  of  our  elders  in  renown,”  said  Lysander,  with  a 
slight  shade  over  his  calm  brow.  “  Pausanias  will  surely  be 
found  still  a  Spartan,  when  Sparta  needs  him  ;  and  the  heart  of 
the  Heracleid  beats  under  the  robe  of  the  Mede.” 

“  Be  frank  with  me,  Lysander ;  thou  knowest  that  my  own 
countrymen  often  jealously  accuse  me  of  loving  Sparta  too  well. 
I  imitate,  say  they,  the  manners  and  dress  of  the  Spartan,  as 
Pausanias  those  of  the  Mede.  Trust  me  then,  and  bear  with 
me,  when  I  say  that  Pausanias  ruins  the  cause  of  Sparta.  If  he 
tarry  here  longer  in  the  command  he  will  render  all  the  allies 
enemies  to  thy  country.  Already  he  has  impaired  his  fame  and 
dimmed  his  laurels ;  already,  despite  his  pretexts  and  excuses, 
we  perceive  that  his  whole  nature  is  corrupted.  Recall  him  to 
Sparta,  while  it  is  yet  time — time  to  reconcile  the  Greeks  with 
Sparta,  time  to  save  the  hero  of  Platsea  from  the  contaminations 
of  the  East.  Preserve  his  own  glory,  dearer  to  thee  as  his  special 
friend  than  to  all  men,  yet  dear  to  me,  though  an  Athenian,  from 
the  memory  of  the  deeds  which  delivered  Hellas.” 

Cimon  spoke  with  the  blunt  and  candid  eloquence  natural  to 
him,  and  to  which  his  manly  countenance  and  earnest  tone  and 
character  for  truth  gave  singular  effect. 

Lysander  remained  long  silent.  At  length  he  said,  “  I  neither 
deny  nor  assent  to  thine  arguments,  son  of  Miltiades.  The 
Ephors  alone  can  judge  of  their  wisdom.” 

“  But  if  we  address  them,  by  message,  to  the  Ephors,  thou  and 
the  nobler  Spartans  will  not  resent  our  remonstrances  ?  ” 

“  All  that  injures  Pausanias  Lysander  will  resent.  Little  know 
I  of  the  fables  of  poets,  but  Homer  is  at  least  as  familiar  to  the 
Dorian  as  to  the  Ionian,  and  I  think  with  him  that  between 
friends  there  is  but  one  love  and  one  anger.” 

“  Then  are  the  frailties  of  Pausanias  dearer  to  thee  than  his 
fame,  or  Pausanias  himself  dearer  to  thee  than  Sparta — the  erring 
brother  than  the  venerable  mother.’ 
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Lysander’s  voice  died  on  his  lips  ;  the  reproof  struck  home  to 
him.  He  turned  away  his  face,  and  with  a  slow  wave  of  his  hand 
seemed  to  implore  forbearance.  Cimon  was  touched  by  the 
action  and  the  generous  embarrassment  of  the  Spartan  ;  he  saw,, 
too,  that  he  had  left  in  the  mind  he  had  addressed  thoughts  that 
might  work  as  he  had  designed,  and  he  judged  by  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced  on  Lysander  what  influence  the  same  arguments  might 
effect  addressed  to  others  less  under  the  control  of  personal 
friendship.  Therefore,  with  a  few  gentle  words,  he  turned  aside, 
continued  his  way,  and  left  Lysander  alone. 

Entering  the  town,  the  Athenian  threaded  his  path  through 
some  of  the  narrow  lanes  and  alleys  that  wound  from  the  quays 
towards  the  citadel,  avoiding  the  broader  and  more  frequented 
streets.  The  course  he  took  was  such  as  rendered  it  little  pro¬ 
bable  that  he  should  encounter  any  of  the  higher  classes,  and 
especially  the  Spartans,  who  from  their  constitutional  pride 
shunned  the  resorts  of  the  populace.  But  as  he  came  nearer  the 
citadel  stray  Helots  were  seen  at  times,  emerging  from  the  inns 
and  drinking  houses,  and  these  stopped  short  and  inclined  low  if 
they  caught  sight  of  him  at  a  distance,  for  his  hat  and  staff,  his 
majestic  stature,  and  composed  step,  made  them  take  him  for  a 
Spartan. 

One  of  these  slaves,  however,  emerging  suddenly  from  a  house 
clo&e  by  which  Cimon  passed,  recognised  him,  and  retreating 
within  abruptly,  entered  a  room  in  which  a  man  sat  alone,  and 
seemingly  in  profound  thought ;  his  cheek  rested  on  one  hand, 
with  the  other  he  leaned  upon  a  small  lyre,  his  eyes  were  bent  on 
the  ground,  and  he  started,  as  a  man  does  dream-like  from  a 
reverie,  when  the  Helot  touched  him  and  said  abruptly,  and  in  a 
tone  of  surprise  and  inquiry, — 

"Cimon,  the  Athenian,  is  ascending  the  hill  towards  the 
Spartan  quarter.” 

“  The  Spartan  quarter !  Cimon  !  ”  exclaimed  Aleman,  for  it 
was  he.  “  Give  me  thy  cap  and  hide.” 

Hastily  enduing  himself  in  these  rough  garments,  and  drawing 
the  cap  over  his  face,  the  Mothon  hurried  to  the  threshold,  and, 
seeing  the  Athenian  at  the  distance,  followed  his  footsteps,  though 
with  the  skill  of  a  man  used  to  ambush  he  kept  himself  unseen 
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— now  under  the  projecting  roofs  of  the  houses,  now  skirting  the 
wall,  which,  heavy  with  buttresses,  led  towards  the  outworks  of 
the  citadel.  And  with  such  success  did  he  pursue  his  track  that 
when  Cimon  paused  at  last  at  the  place  of  his  destination,  and 
gave  one  vigilant  and  searching  glance  around  him,  he  detected 
no  living  form. 

He  had  then  reached  a  small  space  of  table-land  on  which  stood 
a  few  trees  of  great  age — all  that  time  and  the  encroachments  of 
the  citadel  and  the  town  had  spared  of  the  sacred  grove  which 
formerly  suTrounded  a  rude  and  primitive  temple,  the  grey 
columns  of  which  gleamed  through  the  heavy  foliage.  Passing, 
with  a  slow  and  cautious  step,  under  the  thick  shadow  of  the 
trees,  Cimon  now  arrived  before  the  open  door  of  the  temple, 
placed  at  the  east  so  as  to  admit  the  first  beams  of  the  rising 
sun.  Through  the  threshold,  in  the  middle  of  the  fane,  the  eye 
rested  on  the  statue  of  Apollo,  raised  upon  a  lofty  pedestal  and 
surrounded  by  a  rail — a  statue  not  such  as  the  later  genius  of 
the  Athenian  represented  the  god  of  light,  and  youth,  and  beauty; 
not  wrought  from  Parian  marble,  or  smoothest  ivory,  and  in  the 
divinest  proportions  of  the  human  form,  but  rude,  formal,  and 
roughly  hewn  from  the  wood  of  the  yew-tree — some  early  effigy 
of  the  god,  made  by  the  simple  piety  of  the  first  Dorian  colonisers 
of  Byzantium.  Three  forms  stood  mute  by  an  altar,  equally 
homely  and  ancient,  and  adorned  with  horns,  placed  a  little 
apart,  and  considerably  below  the  statue. 

As  the  shadow  of  the  Athenian,  who  halted  at  the  threshold, 
fell  long  and  dark  along  the  floor,  the  figures  turned  slowly,  and 
advanced  towards  him.  With  an  inclination  of  his  head  Cimon 
retreated  from  the  temple ;  and,  looking  round,  saw  abutting 
from  the  rear  of  the  building  a  small  cell  or  chamber,  which 
doubtless  in  former  times  had  served  some  priestly  purpose,  but 
now,  doorless,  empty,  desolate,  showed  the  utter  neglect  into 
which  the  ancient  shrine  of  the  Dorian  god  had  fallen  amidst  the 
gay  and  dissolute  Byzantians.  To  this  cell  Cimon  directed  his 
steps ;  the  men  he  had  seen  in  the  temple  followed  him,  and  all 
four,  with  brief  and  formal  greeting,  seated  themselves,  Cimon 
on  a  fragment  of  some  broken  column,  the  others  on  a  bench  tliat 
stretched  along  the  wall. 
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“  Peers  of  Sparta,”  said  the  Athenian,  “  ye  have  doubtless  ere 
this  revolved  sufficiently  the  grave  matter  which  I  opened  to  you 
in  a  former  conference,  and  in  which,  to  hear  your  decision,  I 
seek  at  your  appointment  these  sacred  precincts.” 

“  Son  of  Miltiades,”  answered  the  blunt  Polydorus,  “you  inform 
us  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Athenians  to  despatch  a 
n  essenger  to  Sparta  demanding  the  instant  recall  of  Pausanias. 
You  ask  us  to  second  that  request.  But  without  our  aid  the 
Athenians  are  masters  to  do  as  they  will.  Why  should  we  abet 
your  quarrel  against  the  Regent  ?  ” 

“  Friend,”  replied  Cimon,  “  we,  the  Athenians,  confess  to  no 
quarrel  with  Pausanias ;  what  we  demand  is  to  avoid  all  quarrel 
with  him  or  yourselves.  You  seem  to  have  overlooked  my  main 
arguments.  Permit  me  to  re-urge  them  briefly.  If  Pausanias 
remains,  the  allies  have  resolved  openly  to  revolt ;  if  you,  the 
Spartans,  assist  your  chief,  as  methinks  you  needs  must  do,  you 
are  at  once  at  war  with  the  rest  of  the  Greeks.  If  you  desert 
him  you  leave  Hellas  without  a  chief,  and  we  will  choose  one  of 
our  own.  Meanwhile,  in  the  midst  of  our  dissensions,  the  towns 
and  states  well  affected  to  Persia  will  return  to  her  sway ;  and 
Persia  herself  falls  upon  us  as  no  longer  an  united  enemy  but  an 
easy  prey.  For  the  sake,  therefore,  of  Sparta  and  of  Greece,  we 
entreat  you  to  co-operate  with  us  ;  or  rather,  to  let  the  recall  of 
Pausanias  be  effected  more  by  the  wise  precaution  of  the  Spar¬ 
tans  than  by  the  fierce  resolve  of  the  other  Greeks.  So  you  save 
best  the  dignity  of  your  State,  and  so,  in  reality,  you  best  serve 
your  chief.  For  less  shameful  to  him  is  it  to  be  recalled  by  you 
than  to  be  deposed  by  us.” 

“  I  know  not,”  said  Gelon,  surlily,  “  what  Sparta  hath  to  do 
at  all  with  this  foreign  expedition  ;  we  are  safe  in  our  own 
defiles.” 

‘  Pardon  me,  if  I  remind  you  that  you  were  scarcely  safe  it 
Thermopylae,  and  that  had  the  advice  Demaratus  proffered  to 
Xerxes  been  taken,  and  that  island  of  Cithera,  which  commands 
Sparta  itself,  been  occupied  by  Persian  troops,  as  in  a  future 
time,  if  Sparta  desert  Greece,  it  may  be,  you  were  undone.  And, 
wisely  or  not,  Sparta  is  now  in  command  at  Byzantium,  and  it 
behoves  her  to  maintain,  with  the  dignity  she  assumes,  the 
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interests  she  represents.  Grant  that  Pausanias  be  recalled, 
another  Spartan  can  succeed  him.  Whom  of  your  countiymen 
would  you  prefer  to  that  high  post,  if  you,  O  Peers,  aid  us  in  the 
dismissal  of  Pausanias  ?  ” 1 

***** 

1  This  chapter  was  left  unfinished  by  the  author ;  probably  with  the  intention  of 
recasting  it.  Such  ar.  intention,  at  least,  is  indicated  by  the  marginal  marks  upon 
the  MS. 
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BOOK  III. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  fountain  sparkled  to  the  noonday,  the  sward  around  it 
was  sheltered  from  the  sun  by  vines  formed  into  shadowy 
arcades,  with  interlaced  leaves  for  roof.  Afar  through  the  vistas 
thus  formed  gleamed  the  blue  of  a  sleeping  sea. 

Under  the  hills,  or  close  by  the  margin  of  the  fountain,  Cleo- 
nice  was  seated  upon  a  grassy  knoll,  covered  with  wild  flowers. 
Behind  her,  at  a  little  distance,  grouped  her  handmaids,  engaged 
in  their  womanly  work,  and  occasionally  conversing  in  whispers. 
At  her  feet  reposed  the  grand  form  of  Pausanias.  Aleman  stood 
not  far  behind  him,  his  hand  resting  on  his  lyre,  his  gaze  fixed 
upon  the  upward  jet  of  the  fountain. 

“  Behold,”  said  Cleonice,  “  how  the  water  soars  up  to  the  level 
of  its  source  !  ” 

“As  my  soul  would  soar  to  thy  love,”  said  the  Spartan, 
amorously. 

“As  thy  soul  should  soar  to  the  stars.  O  son  of  Hercules, 
when  I  hear  thee  burst  into  thy  wild  flights  of  ambition,  I  see 
not  thy  way  to  the  stars.” 

“Why  dost  thou  ever  thus  chide  the  ambition  which  may  give 
me  thee  ?  ” 

“  No,  for  thou  mightest  then  be  as  much  below  me  as  thou  art 
now  above.  Too  humble  to  mate  with  the  Heracleid,  I  am  too 
proud  to  stoop  to  the  Tributary  of  the  Mede.” 

“  Tributary  for  a  sprinkling  of  water  and  a  handful  of  earth. 
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Well,  my  pride  may  revolt,  too,  from  that  tribute.  But,  alas 1 
what  is  the  tribute  Sparta  exacts  from  me  now  ? — personal 
liberty — freedom  of  soul  itself.  The  Mede’s  Tributary  may  be 
a  king  over  millions ;  the  Spartan  Regent  is  a  slave  to  the  few.” 

“  Cease — cease — cease.  I  will  not  hear  thee,”  cried  Cleonice, 
placing  her  hands  on  her  ears. 

Pausanias  gently  drew  them  away ;  and  holding  them  both 
captive  in  the  large  clasp  of  his  own  right  hand,  gazed  eagerly 
into  her  pure  unshrinking  eyes. 

“Tell  me,”  he  said,  “for  in  much  thou  art  wiser  than  I  am, 
unjust  though  thou  art.  Tell  me  this.  Look  onward  to  the 
future  with  a  gaze  as  steadfast  as  now  meets  mine,  and  say  if 
thou  canst  discover  any  path  except  that  which  it  pleases  thee 
to  condemn,  which  may  lead  thee  and  me  to  the  marriage 
altar !  ” 

Down  sank  those  candid  eyes,  and  the  virgin’s  cheek  grew 
first  rosy  red,  and  then  pale,  as  if  every  drop  of  blood  had  receded 
to  the  heart. 

“  Speak  !  ”  insisted  Pausanias,  softening  his  haughty  voice  to 
its  meekest  tone. 

“  I  cannot  see  the  path  to  the  altar,”  murmured  Cleonice,  and 
the  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks. 

“  And  if  thou  seest  it  not,”  returned  Pausanias,  “  art  thou  brave 
enough  to  say — Be  we  lost  to  each  other  for  life  ?  I,  though  man 
and  Spartan,  am  not  brave  enough  to  say  that !  ” 

He  released  her  hands  as  he  spoke,  and  clasped  his  own  over 
his  face.  Both  were  long  silent. 

Aleman  had  for  some  moments  watched  the  lovers  with  deep 
interest,  and  had  caught  into  his  listening  ears  the  purport  of 
their  words.  He  now  raised  his  lyre,  and  swept  his  hand  over 
the  chords.  The  touch  was  that  of  a  master,  and  the  musical 
sounds  produced  their  effect  on  all.  The  handmaids  paused 
from  their  work.  Cleonice  turned  her  eyes  wistfully  towards  the 
Mothon.  Pausanias  drew  his  hands  from  his  face,  and  cried 
joyously,  “  I  accept  the  omen.  Foster-brother,  I  have  heard 
that  measure  to  a  Hymeneal  Song.  Sing  us  the  words  that  go 
with  the  melody.” 

“  Nay,”  said  Aleman,  gently,  “the  words  are  not  those  which 
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are  sung  before  youth  and  maiden  when  they  walk  over  perishing 
flowers  to  bridal  altars.  They  are  the  words  which  embody  a 
legend  of  the  land  in  which  the  heroes  of  old  dwell,  removed 
from  earth,  yet  preserved  from  Hades.” 

“  Ah,”  said  Cleonice — and  a  strange  expression,  calmly  mourn¬ 
ful,  settled  on  her  features — “then  the  words  may  haply  utter  my 
own  thoughts.  Sing  them  to  us,  I  pray  thee.” 

The  Mothon  bowed  his  head,  and  thus  began  : — 

THE  ISLE  OF  SPIRITS. 

Many  wonders  on  the  ocean 
By  the  moonlight  may  be  seen ; 

Under  moonlight  on  the  Euxine 
Rose  the  blessed  silver  isle, 

As  Leostratus  of  Croton, 

At  the  Pythian  God’s  behest. 

Steer’d  along  the  troubled  waters 
To  the  tranquil  spirit-land. 

In  the  earthquake  of  the  battle, 

When  the  Locrians  reel’d  before 
Croton’s  shock  of  marching  iron 
Strode  a  Phantom  to  their  van  : 

Strode  the  shade  of  Locrian  Ajax, 

Guarding  still  the  native  soil, 

And  Leostratus,  confronting, 

Wounded  fell  before  the  spear. 

Leech  and  herb  the  wound  could  heal  not ; 

Said  the  Pythian  God,  ‘  ‘  Depart, 

Voyage  o’er  the  troubled  Euxine 
To  the  tranquil  spirit-land. 

“  There  abides  the  Locrian  Ajax, 

He  who  gave  the  wound  shall  heal ; 

Godlike  souls  are  in  their  mercy 
Stronger  yet  than  in  their  wrath.” 

While  at  ease  on  lulled  waters 
Rose  the  blessed  silver  isle, 

Purple  vines  in  lengthening  vistas 
Knit  the  hill-top  to  the  beach. 

And  the  beach  had  sparry  caverns, 

And  a  floor  of  golden  sands. 

And  wherever  soared  the  cypress, 

Underneath  it  bloomed  the  rose. 

Glimmered  there  amid  the  vine  trecc, 

Thoro’  cavern,  over  beach, 
lifelike  shadows  of  a  beauty 
Which  the  living  know  no  more, 
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Towering  statures  of  great  heroes, 

They  who  fought  at  Thebes  and  Troy ; 
And  with  looks  that  poets  dream  ot 
Beam’d  the  women  heroes  loved. 

Kingly,  forth  before  their  comrades. 

As  the  vessel  touch’d  the  shore. 

Came  the  stateliest  Two,  by  Hymen 
Ever  hallowed  into  One. 

As  He  strode,  the  forests  trembled 
To  the  awe  that  crown’d  his  brow  r 
As  She  stepp’d,  the  ocean  dimpled 
To  the  ray  that  left  her  smile. 

“  Welcome  hither,  fearless  warrior  !  ” 

Said  a  voice  in  which  there  slept 
Thunder-sounds  to  scatter  armies, 

As  a  north-wind  scatters  leaves. 

“  Welcome  hither,  wounded  sufferer,” 

Said  a  voice  of  music  low 
As  the  coo  of  doves  that  nestle 
Under  summer  boughs  at  noon. 

“  Who  are  ye,  O  shapes  of  glory  ?  ” 

Ask’d  the  wondering  living  man : 

Quoth  the  Man-ghost,  “This  is  Helen, 
And  the  Fair  is  for  the  Brave. 

“  Fairest  prize  to  bravest  victor; 

Whom  doth  Greece  her  bravest  deem  ?  ’* 
Said  Leostratus,  “Achilles:” 

“Bride  and  bridegroom  then  are  we.” 

“Low  I  kneel  to  thee,  Pelides, 

But,  O  marvel,  she  thy  bride, 

She  whose  guilt  unpeopled  Hellas, 

She  whose  marriage  lights  fired  Troy?” 

Frown’d  the  large  front  of  Achilles, 
Overshadowing  sea  and  sky, 

Even  as  when  between  Olympus 
And  Oceanus  hangs  storm. 

“Know,  thou  dullard,”  said  Pelides, 

“  That  on  the  funereal  pyre 
Earthly  sins  are  purged  from  glory 
And  the  Soul  is  as  the  Name 

“  If  to  her  in  life — a  Paris, 

If  to  me  in  life — a  slave, 

Helen’s  mate  is  here  Achilles, 

Mine — the  sister  of  the  stars. 

“  Nought  of  her  survives  but  beauty, 

Nought  of  me  survives  but  fame 
Here  the  Beautiful  and  Famous 
Intermingle  evermore.” 
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Then  throughout  the  Blessed  Island 
Sang  aloud  the  Race  of  Light, 

“  Know,  the  Beautiful  and  Famous 
Marry  here  for  evermore  !  ” 

“Thy  song  bears  a  meaning  deeper  than  its  words,”  said 
Pausanias  ;  “  but  if  that  meaning  be  consolation,  I  comprehend  it 
not.” 

“  I  do,”  said  Cleonice.  “  Singer,  I  pray  thee  draw  near.  Let 
us  talk  of  what  my  lost  mother  said  was  the  favourite  theme  ol 
the  grander  sages  of  Miletus.  Let  us  talk  of  what  lies  afar  and 
undiscovered  amid  waters  more  troubled  than  the  Euxine.  Let 
us  speak  of  the  Land  of  Souls.” 

“  Who  ever  returned  from  that  land  to  tell  us  of  it  ?  ”  said 
Pausanias.  “Voyagers  that  never  voyaged  thither  save  in  song.” 

“  Son  of  Cleombrotus,”  said  Aleman,  “  hast  thou  not  heard 
that  in  one  of  the  cities  founded  by  thine  ancestor,  Hercules,  and 
named  after  his  own  name,  there  yet  dwells  a  Priesthood  that 
can  summon  to  living  eyes  the  Phantoms  of  the  dead  ?  ” 

“  No,”  answered  Pausanias,  with  the  credulous  wonder  common 
to  eager  natures  which  Philosophy  has  not  withdrawn  from  the 
realm  of  superstition. 

“  But,”  asked  Cleonice,  “  does  it  need  the  Necromancer  to 
convince  us  that  the  soul  does  not  perish  when  the  breath 
leaves  the  lips  ?  If  I  judge  the  burthen  of  thy  song  aright, 
thou  art  not,  O  singer,  uninitiated  in  the  divine  and  con¬ 
soling  doctrines  which,  emanating,  it  is  said,  from  the  schools 
of  Miletus,  establish  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  not  for  Demi¬ 
gods  and  Heroes  only,  but  for  us  all ;  which  imply  the  soul’s 
purification  from  earthly  sins,  in  some  regions  less  chilling  and 
stationary  than  the  sunless  and  melancholy  Hades.” 

Aleman  looked  at  the  girl  surprised. 

“Art  thou  not,  maiden,”  said  he,  “one  of  the  many  female 
disciples  whom  the  successors  of  Pythagoras  the  Samian  have 
enrolled  ?  ” 

“  Nay,”  said  Cleonice,  modestly  ;  “  but  my  mother  had  listened 
to  great  teachers  of  wisdom,  and  I  speak  imperfectly  the  thoughts 
I  have  heard  her  utter  when  she  told  me  she  had  no  terror  of 
the  grave.” 
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“Fair  Byzantine,”  returned  the  Mothon,  while  Pausanias, 
leaning  his  upraised  face  on  his  hand,  listened  mutely  to  themes 
new  to  his  mind  and  foreign  to  his  Spartan  culture.  “  Fair 
Byzantine,  we  in  Lacedaemon,  whether  free  or  enslaved,  are  not 
educated  to  the  subtle  learning  which  distinguishes  the  intellect 
of  Ionian  Sages.  But  I,  born  and  licensed  to  be  a  poet,  converse 
eagerly  with  all  who  swell  the  stores  which  enrich  the  treasure- 
house  of  song.  And  thus,  since  we  have  left  the  land  of  Sparta, 
and  more  especially  in  yon  city,  the  centre  of  many  tribes  and  of 
many  minds,  I  have  picked  up,  as  it  were,  desultory  and  scat¬ 
tered  notions,  which,  for  want  of  a  fitting  teacher,  I  bind  and 
arrange  for  myself  as  well  as  I  may.  And  since  the  ideas  that 
now  float  through  the  atmosphere  of  Hellas  are  not  confined  to 
the  great,  nay,  perhaps  are  less  visible  to  them  than  to  those 
whose  eyes  are  not  riveted  on  the  absorbing  substances  of 
ambition  and  power,  so  I  have  learned  something,  I  know  not 
how,  save  that  I  have  listened,  and  reflected.  And  here,  where  I 
have  heard  what  sages  conjecture  of  a  world  which  seems  so  far 
off,  but  to  which  we  are  so  near  that  we  may  reach  it  in  a 
moment,  my  interest  might  indeed  be  intense.  For  what  is  this 
world  to  him  who  came  into  it  a  slave  !  ” 

“Aleman,”  exclaimed  Pausanias,  “the  foster-brother  of  the 
Heracleid  is  no  more  a  slave.” 

The  Mothon  bowed  his  head  gratefully,  but  the  expression  on 
his  face  retained  the  same  calm  and  sombre  resignation. 

“  Alas,”  said  Cleonice,  with  the  delicacy  of  female  consolation, 
“who  in  this  life  is  really  free  ?  Have  citizens  no  thraldom  in 
custom  and  law  ?  Are  we  not  all  slaves  ?  ” 

“True.  All  slaves!”  murmured  the  royal  victor.  “Envy 
none,  O  Aleman.  Yet,”  he  continued  gloomily,  “what  is  the  life 
beyond  the  grave  which  sacred  tradition  and  ancient  song  holds 
out  to  us  ?  Not  thy  silver  island,  vain  singer,  unless  it  be  only 
for  an  early  race  more  immediately  akin  to  the  Gods.  Shadows 
in  the  shade  are  the  dead  ;  at  the  best  reviving  only  their  habits 
when  on  earth,  in  phantom-like  delusions  ;  aiming  spectral  darts 
like  Orion  at  spectral  lions. ;  things  bloodless  and  pulseless ; 
existences  followed  to  no  purpose  through  eternity,  as  dreams 
are  through  a  night.  Who  cares  so  to  live  again  ?  Not  L” 
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“  The  sages  that  now  rise  around,  and  speak  oracles  different 
from  those  heard  at  Delphi,”  said  Aleman,  “  treat  not  thus  the 
Soul’s  immortality.  They  begin  by  inquiring  how  creation  rose  ; 
they  seek  to  find  the  primitive  element ;  what  that  may  be  they 
dispute ;  some  say  the  fiery,  some  the  airy,  some  the  ethereal 
element.  Their  language  here  is  obscure.  But  it  is  a  something 
which  forms,  harmonises,  works,  and  lives  on  for  ever.  And  of 
that  something  is  the  Soul;  creative,  harmonious,  active,  an 
element  in  itself.  Out  of  its  development  here,  that  soul  comes 
on  to  a  new  development  elsewhere.  If  here  the  beginning  lead 
to  that  new  development  in  what  we  call  virtue,  it  moves  to  light 
and  joy : — if  it  can  only  roll  on  through  the  grooves  it  has  here 
made  for  itself,  in  what  we  call  vice  and  crime,  its  path  is  dark¬ 
ness  and  wretchedness.” 

“  In  what  we  call  virtue — what  we  call  vice  and  crime  ? 
“  Ah,”  said  Pausanias,  with  a  stern  sneer,  “  Spartan  virtue,  O 
Aleman,  is  what  a  Helot  may  call  crime.  And  if  ever  the  Helot 
rose  and  shouted  freedom,  would  he  not  say,  This  is  virtue  ? 
Would  the  Spartan  call  it  virtue,  too,  my  foster-brother  ?  ” 

“  Son  of  Cleombrotus,”  answered  Aleman,  “  it  is  not  for  me  to 
vindicate  the  acts  of  the  master ;  nor  to  blame  the  slave  who  is 
of  my  race.  Yet  the  sage  definers  of  virtue  distinguish  between 
the  Conscience  of  a  Polity  and  that  of  the  Individual  Man. 
Self-preservation  is  the  instinct  of  every  community,  and  all  the 
ordinances  ascribed  to  Lycurgus  are  designed  to  preserve  the 
Spartan  existence.  For  what  are  the  pure  Spartan  race  ?  a 
handful  of  men  established  as  lords  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile 
population.  Close  by  the  eyrie  thine  eagle  fathers  built  in  the 
rocks,  hung  the  silent  Amyclse,  a  city  of  foes  that  cost  the 
Spartans  many  generations  to  subdue.  Hence  thy  State  was  a 
camp,  its  citizens  sentinels ;  its  children  were  brought  up  from 
the  cradle  to  support  the  stern  life  to  which  necessity  devoted 
the  men.  Hardship  and  privation  were  second  nature.  Not 
enough  to  be  brave ;  vigilance  was  equally  essential.  Every 
Spartan  life  was  precious ;  therefore  came  the  cunning  which 
characterises  the  Spartan  ;  therefore  the  boy  is  permitted  to 
steal,  but  punished  if  detected  ;  therefore  the  whole  Common¬ 
wealth  strives  to  keep  aloof  from  the  wars  of  Greece  unless  itself 
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be  threatened.  A  single  battle  in  a  common  cause  might  suffice 
to  depopulate  the  Spartan  race,  and  leave  it  at  the  mercy  of  the 
thousands  that  so  reluctantly  own  its  dominion.  Hence  the 
ruthless  determination  to  crush  the  spirit,  to  degrade  the  class  of 
the  enslaved  Helots ;  hence  its  dread  lest  the  slumbering  brute 
force  of  the  Servile  find  in  its  own  masses  a  head  to  teach  the 
consciousness,  and  a  hand  to  guide  the  movements,  of  its  power. 
These  are  the  necessities  of  the  Polity,  its  vices  are  the  outgrowth 
of  its  necessities ;  and  the  life  that  so  galls  thee,  and  which  has 
sometimes  rendered  mad  those  who  return  to  it  from  having 
known  another,  and  the  danger  that  evermore  surrounds  the 
lords  of  a  sullen  multitude,  are  the  punishments  of  these  vices. 
Comprehendest  thou  ?  ” 

“  I  comprehend.” 

“  But  individuals  have  a  conscience  apart  from  that  of  the 
Community.  Every  community  has  its  errors  in  its  laws.  No 
human  laws,  how  skilfully  soever  framed,  but  give  to  a  national 
character  defects  as  well  as  merits,  merits  as  well  as  defects. 
Craft,  selfishness,  cruelty  to  the  subdued,  inhospitable  frigidity  to 
neighbours,  make  the  defects  of  the  Spartan  character.  But,” 
added  Aleman,  with  a  kind  of  reluctant  anguish  in  his  voice,  “  the 
character  has  its  grand  virtues,  too,  or  would  the  Helots  not  be 
the  masters  ?  Valour  indomitable  ;  grand  scorn  of  death  ;  pas¬ 
sionate  ardour  for  the  State  which  is  so  severe  a  mother  to  them; 
antique  faith  in  the  sacred  altars  ;  sublime  devotion  to  what  is 
held  to  be  duty.  Are  these  not  found  in  the  Spartan  beyond  all 
the  Greeks,  as  thou  seest  them  in  thy  friend  Lysander ;  in  that 
soul,  stately,  pure,  compact  in  its  own  firm  substance  as  a  statue 
within  a  temple  is  in  its  Parian  stone  ?  But  what  the  Gods  ask 
from  man  is  virtue  in  himself,  according  as  he  comprehends  it. 
And,  therefore,  here  all  societies  are  equal ;  for  the  Gods  pardon 
in  the  man  the  faults  he  shares  with  his  Community,  and  ask  from 
him  but  the  good  and  the  beautiful,  such  as  the  nature  of  his 
Community  will  permit  him  to  conceive  and  to  accomplish.  Thou 
knowest  that  there  are  many  kinds  of  music — for  instance,  the 
Doric,  the  ./Eolian,  the  Ionian — in  Hellas.  The  Lydians  have 
their  music,  the  Phrygians  theirs  too.  The  Scyth  and  the  Mede 
doubtless  have  their  own,  Each  race  prefers  the  music  it  culti- 
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vates,  and  finds  fault  with  the  music  of  other  races.  And  yet  a 
man  who  has  learned  melody  and  measure,  will  recognise  a 
music  in  them  all.  So  it  is  with  virtue,  the  music  of  the  human 
soul.  It  differs  in  differing  races.  But  he  who  has  learned  to 
know  what  virtue  is  can  recognise  its  harmonies,  wherever  they  be 
heard.  And  thus  the  soul  that  fulfils  its  own  notions  of  music, 
and  carries  them  up  to  its  idea  of  excellence,  is  the  master  soul ; 
and  in  the  regions  to  which  it  goes,  when  the  breath  leaves  the 
lips,  it  pursues  the  same  art  set  free  from  the  trammels  that  con¬ 
fined  and  the  false  judgments  that  marred  it  here.  For  then  the 
soul  is  no  longer  Spartan  or  Ionian,  Lydian,  Median,  or  Scythian. 
Escaped  into  the  upper  air,  it  is  the  citizen  of  universal  freedom 
and  universal  light.  And  hence  it  does  not  live  as  a  ghost  in 
gloomy  shades,  being  merely  a  pale  memory  of  things  that  have 
passed  away  ;  but  in  its  primitive  being  as  an  emanation  from  the 
one  divine  principle  which  penetrates  everywhere,  vivifies  all 
things,  and  enjoys  in  all.  This  is  what  I  weave  together  from  the 
doctrines  of  varying  schools  ;  schools  that  collect  from  the  fields 
of  thought  flowers  of  different  kinds  which  conceal,  by  adorning 
it,  the  ligament  that  unites  them  all :  this,  I  say,  O  Pausanias,  is 
my  conception  of  the  soul.” 

Cleonice  rose  softly,  and  taking  from  her  bosom  a  rose,  kissed 
it  fervently,  and  laid  it  at  the  feet  of  the  singer. 

“  Were  this  my  soul,”  cried  she,  “  I  would  ask  thee  to  bind  it  in 
the  wreath.” 

Vague  and  troubled  thoughts  passed  meanwhile  through  the 
mind  of  the  Heracleid  ;  old  ideas  being  disturbed  and  dislodged, 
the  new  ones  did  not  find  easy  settlement  in  a  brain  occupied 
with  ambitious  schemes  and  a  heart  agitated  by  stormy  passions. 
In  much  superstitious,  in  much  sceptical,  as  education  had  made 
him  the  one,  and  experience  but  of  worldly  things  was  calculated 
to  make  him  the  other,  he  followed  not  the  wing  of  the  philosophy 
which  passed  through  heights  not  occupied  by  Olympus,  and  dived 
into  depths  where  no  Tartarus  echoed  to  the  wail  of  Cocytus, 

After  a  pause  he  said  in  his  perplexity, 

“  Well  mayst  thou  own  that  no  Delphian  oracle  tells  thee  all 
this.  And  when  thou  speakest  of  the  Divine  Principle  as  One, 
dost  thou  not,  O  presumptuous  man,  depopulate  the  Halls  of 
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Ida  ?  Nay,  is  it  not  Zeus  himself  whom  thou  dethronest ;  is  not 
thy  Divine  Principal  the  Fate  which  Zeus  himself  must  obey?  ” 

“  There  is  a  young  man  of  Clazomenae,”  answered  the  singer, 
“  named  Anaxagoras,  who  avoiding  all  active  life,  though  of  birth 
the  noblest,  gives  himself  up  to  contemplation,  and  whom  I  have 
listened  to  in  the  city  as  he  passed  through  it,  on  his  way  into 
Egypt.  And  I  heard  him  say,  ‘  Fate  is  an  empty  name.’ 1  Fate 
is  blind,  the  Divine  is  All-seeing.” 

“How!”  cried  Cleonice.  “An  empty  name — she!  Necessity 
the  All-compelling.” 

The  musician  drew  from  the  harp  one  of  the  most  artful  of 
Sappho’s  exquisite  melodies. 

“  What  drew  forth  that  music  ?  ”  he  asked,  smiling.  “  My  hand 
and  my  will  from  a  genius  not  present,  not  visible.  Was  that 
genius  a  blind  fate  ?  no,  it  was  a  grand  intelligence.  Nature  is 
to  the  Deity  what  my  hand  and  will  are  to  the  unseen  genius  of 
the  musician.  They  obey  an  intelligence  and  they  form  a  music. 
If  creation  proceed  from  an  intelligence,  what  we  call  fate  is  but 
the  consequence  of  its  laws.  And  Nature  operates  not  in  the 
external  world  alone,  but  in  the  core  of  all  life  ;  therefore  in  the 
mind  of  man  obeying  only  what  some  supreme  intelligence  has 
placed  there  ;  therefore  in  man’s  mind  producing  music  or  discord, 
according  as  he  has  learned  the  principles  of  harmony,  that  is,  of 
good.  And  there  be  sages  who  declare  that  Intelligence  and 
Love  are  the  same.  Yet,”  added  the  Mothon,  with  an  aspect 
solemnly  compassionate,  “not  the  love  thou  mockest  by  the  name 
of  Aphrodite.  No  mortal  eye  hath  ever  seen  that  love  within  the 
known  sphere,  yet  all  insensibly  feel  its  reign.  What  keeps  the 
world  together  but  affection  ?  What  makes  the  earth  bring  forth 
its  fruits,  but  the  kindness  which  beams  in  the  sunlight  and  descends 
in  the  dews  ?  What  makes  the  lioness  watch  over  her  cubs,  and 
the  bird,  with  all  air  for  its  wanderings,  come  back  to  the  fledglings 
in  its  nest  ?  Strike  love,  the  conjoiner,  from  creation,  and  creation 
returns  to  a  void.  Destroy  love  the  parental,  and  life  is  born  but 
to  perish.  Where  stop  the  influence  of  love  or  how  limit  its 
multiform  degrees  ?  Love  guards  the  fatherland  ;  crowns  with 

1  Anaxagoras  was  then  between  20  and  30  years  of  age. — See  Ritter,  vol.  iL,  fot 
the  sentiment  here  ascribed  to  hiir  and  a  general  view  of  his  tenet*. 
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turrets  the  walls  of  the  freeman.  What  but  love  binds  the 
citizens  of  States  together,  and  frames  and  heeds  the  laws  that 
submit  individual  liberty  to  the  rule  of  the  common  good  ?  Love 
creates,  love  cements,  love  enters  and  harmonises  all  things.  And 
as  like  attracts  like,  so  love  attracts  in  the  hereafter  the  loving 
souls  that  conceived  it  here.  From  the  region  where  it  summons 
them,  its  opposites  are  excluded.  There  ceases  war  ;  there  ceases 
pain.  There  indeed  intermingle  the  beautiful  and  glorious,  but 
beauty  purified  from  earthly  sin,  the  glorious  resting  from  earthly 
toil.  Ask  ye  how  to  know  on  earth  where  love  is  really  presiding  ? 
Not  in  Paphos,  not  in  Amathus.  Wherever  thou  seest  beauty 
and  good,  wherever  thou  seest  life,  and  that  life  pervaded  with 
faculties  of  joy,  there  thou  seest  love ;  there  thou  shouldst  recog¬ 
nise  the  Divinity.” 

“  And  where  I  see  misery  and  hate,”  said  the  Spartan,  “  what 
should  I  recognise  there  ?  ” 

“  Master,”  returned  the  singer,  “  can  the  good  come  without  a 
struggle  ?  Is  the  beautiful  accomplished  without  strife  ?  Recall 
the  tales  of  primeval  chaos,  when,  as  sang  the  Ascraean  singer, 
love  first  darted  into  the  midst ;  imagine  the  heave  and  throe  of 
joining  elements  ;  conjure  up  the  first  living  shapes,  born  of  the 
fluctuating  slime  and  vapour.  Surely  they  were  things  incom¬ 
plete,  deformed  ghastly  fragments  of  being,  as  are  the  dreams  of 
a  maniac.  Had  creative  Love  stopped  there,  and  then,  standing 
on  the  height  of  some  fair  completed  world,  had  viewed  the 
warring  portents,  wouldst  thou  not  have  said — But  these  are  the 
works  of  Evil  and  Hate  ?  Love  did  not  stop  there,  it  worked 
on  ;  and  out  of  the  chaos  once  ensouled,  this  glorious  world  swung 
itself  into  ether,  the  completed  sister  of  the  stars.  Again,  O  my 
listeners,  contemplate  the  sculptor,  when  the  block  from  the 
granite  shaft  first  stands  rude  and  shapeless  before  him.  See  him 
in  his  earlier  strife  with  the  obstinate  matter — how  uncouth  the 
first  outline  of  limb  and  feature ;  unlovelier  often  in  the  rugged 
commencements  of  shape,  than  when  the  dumb  mass  stood  shape¬ 
less.  If  the  sculptor  had  stopped  there,  the  thing  might  serve  as 
an  image  for  the  savage  of  an  abominable  creed,  engaged  in  the 
sacrifice  of  human  flesh.  But  he  pauses  not,  he  works  on.  Stroke 
by  stroke  comes  from  the  stone  a  shape  of  more  beauty  than  man 
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himself  is  endowed  with,  and  in  a  human  temple  stands  a  celestial 
image. 

“  Thus  is  it  with  the  soul  in  the  mundane  sphere  ;  it  works  its 
way  on  through  the  adverse  matter.  We  see  its  work  half  com¬ 
pleted  ;  we  cry,  Lo  this  is  misery,  this  is  hate — because  the  chaos 
is  not  yet  a  perfected  world,  and  the  stone  block  is  not  yet  a 
statue  of  Apollo.  But  for  that  reason  must  we  pause  ? — no,  we 
must  work  on,  till  the  victory  brings  the  repose. 

“  All  things  come  into  order  from  the  war  of  contraries — the 
elements  fight  and  wrestle  to  produce  the  wild  flower  at  our  feet ; 
from  a  wild  flower  man  hath  striven  and  toiled  to  perfect  the 
marvellous  rose  of  the  hundred  leaves.  Hate  is  necessary  for  the 
energies  of  love,  evil  for  the  activity  of  good ;  until,  I  say,  the 
victory  is  won,  until  Hate  and  Evil  are  subdued,  as  the  sculptor 
subdues  the  stone  ;  and  then  rises  the  divine  image  serene  for 
ever,  and  rests  on  its  pedestal  in  the  Uranian  Temple.  Lift  thine 
eyes  ;  that  temple  is  yonder.  O  Pausanias,  the  sculptor’s  work¬ 
room  is  the  earth.” 

Aleman  paused,  and  sweeping  his  hand  once  more  over  his 
lyre,  chanted  as  follows  : 

“  Dewdrop  that  weepest  on  the  sharp-barbed  thorn, 

Why  didst  thou  fall  from  Day’s  golden  chalices  ? 

‘My  tears  bathe  the  thorn,’  said  the  Dewdrop, 

*  To  nourish  the  bloom  of  the  rose.’ 

“Soul  of  the  Infant,  why  to  calamity 
Comest  thou  wailing  from  the  calm  spirit-source  ? 

‘  Ask  of  the  Dew,’  said  the  Infant, 

‘  Why  it  descends  on  the  thorn  !  ’ 

Dewdrop  from  storm,  and  soul  from  calamity 
Vanish  soon — whither?  let  the  Dew  answer  thee  ; 

‘  Have  not  my  tears  been  my  glory  ? 

Tears  drew  me  up  to  the  sun.’ 

“  What  were  thine  uses,  that  thou  art  glorified? 

What  did  thy  tears  give,  profiting  earth  or  sky? 

*  There,  to  the  thorn-stem  a  blossom, 

Here,  to  the  Iris  a  tint.’  ’’ 

Aleman  had  modulated  the  tones  of  his  voice  into  a  sweetness 
so  plaintive  and  touching,  that,  when  he  paused,  the  handmaidens 
had  involuntarily  risen  and  gathered  round,  hushed  and  noiseless. 
Cleonice  had  lowered  her  veil  over  her  face  and  bosom  ;  but  the 
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heaving  of  its  tissue  betrayed  her  half-suppressed,  gentle  sob  ; 
and  the  proud  mournfulness  on  the  Spartan’s  swarthy  countenance 
had  given  way  to  a  soft  composure,  melancholy  still,  but  melan¬ 
choly  as  a  lulled,  though  dark  water,  over  which  starlight  steals 
through  disparted  cloud. 

Cleonice  was  the  first  to  break  the  spell  which  bound  them  all. 

“  I  would  go  within,”  she  murmured  faintly.  “  The  sun,  now 
slanting,  strikes  through  the  vine-leaves,  and  blinds  me  with  its 
glare.” 

Pausanias  approached  timidly,  and  taking  her  by  the  hand, 
drew  her  aside,  along  one  of  the  grassy  alleys  that  stretched 
onwards  to  the  sea. 

The  handmaidens  tarried  behind  to  cluster  nearer  round  the 
singer.  They  forgot  he  was  a  slave. 


CHAPTER  II. 

“  THOU  art  weeping  still,  Cleonice  !  ”  said  the  Spartan,  “  and  I 
have  not  the  privilege  to  kiss  away  thy  tears.” 

“  Nay,  I  weep  not,”  answered  the  girl,  throwing  up  her  veil ; 
and  her  face  was  calm,  if  still  sad — the  tear  yet  on  the  eyelids, 
but  the  smile  upon  the  lip — baKpvoev  ye^acno-a.  “  Thy  singer  has 
learned  his  art  from  a  teacher  heavenlier  than  the  Pierides,  and 
its  name  is  Hope.” 

“  But  if  I  understand  him  aright,”  said  Pausanias,  “  the  Hope 
that  inspires  him  is  a  goddess  who  blesses  us  little  on  the  earth.” 

As  if  the  Mothon  had  overheard  the  Spartan,  his  voice  here 
suddenly  rose  behind  them,  singing : 

“  There  the  Beautiful  and  Glorious 
Intermingle  evermore.” 

Involuntarily  both  turned.  The  Mothon  seemed  as  if  explain¬ 
ing  to  the  handmaids  the  allegory  of  his  marriage  song  upon 
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Helen  and  Achilles,  for  his  hand  was  raised  on  high,  and  again 
with  an  emphasis,  he  chanted  : 

“There,  throughout  the  Blessed  Islands, 

And  amid  the  Race  of  Light, 

Do  the  Beautiful  and  Glorious 
Intermingle  evermore.” 

“  Canst  thou  not  wait,  if  thou  so  lovest  me  ?  ”  said  Cleonice 
with  more  tenderness  in  her  voice  than  it  had  ever  yet  betrayed 
to  him  ;  “  life  is  very  short.  Hush  !  ”  she  continued,  checking 
the  passionate  interruption  that  burst  from  his  lips ;  “  I  have 
something  I  would  confide  to  thee :  listen.  Know  that  in  my 
childhood  I  had  a  dear  friend,  a  maiden  a  few  years  older  than 
myself,  and  she  had  the  divine  gift  of  trance  which  comes  from 
Apollo.  Often,  gazing  into  space,  her  eyes  became  fixed,  and 
her  frame  still  as  a  statue’s ;  then  a  shiver  seized  her  limbs,  and 
prophecy  broke  from  her  lips.  And  she  told  me,  in  one  of  these 
hours,  when,  as  she  said,  ‘all  space  and  all  time  seemed  spread 
before  her  like  a  sunlit  ocean,’  she  told  me  of  my  future,  so  far 
as  its  leaves  have  yet  unfolded  from  the  stem  of  my  life.  Spartan, 
she  prophesied  that  I  should  see  thee — and — ”  Cleonice  paused, 
blushing,  and  then  hurried  on,  “  and  she  told  me  that  suddenly 
her  eye  could  follow  my  fate  on  the  earth  no  more,  that  it 
vanished  out  of  the  time  and  the  space  on  which  it  gazed,  and 
saying  it  she  wept,  and  broke  into  funeral  song.  And  therefore, 
Pausanias,  I  say  life  is  very  short  for  me  at  least - ” 

“  Hold,”  cried  Pausanias  ;  “  torture  not  me,  nor  delude  thysell 
with  the  dreams  of  a  raving  girl.  Lives  she  near  ?  Let  me  visit 
her  with  thee,  and  I  will  prove  thy  prophetess  an  impostor.” 

“  They  whom  the  Priesthood  of  Delphi  employ  throughout 
Hellas  to  find  the  fit  natures  for  a  Pythoness  heard  of  her,  and 
heaid  herself.  She  whom  thou  callest  impostor  gives  the  answer 
to  perplexed  nations  from  the  Pythian  shrine.  But  wherefore 
doubt  her  ? — where  the  sorrow  ?  I  feel  none.  If  hpve  does  rule 
the  worlds  beyond,  and  does  unite  souls  who  love  nobly  here, 
yonder  we  shall  meet,  O  descendant  of  Hercules,  and  human 
laws  will  not  part  us  there.” 

“  Thou  die !  die  before  me !  thou,  scarcely  half  my  years ! 
And  I  be  left  here,  with  no  comfort  but  a  singer’s  dreamy  verse, 
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not  even  mine  ambition !  Thrones  would  vanish  out  of  earth 
and  turn  to  cinders  in  thine  urn.” 

“  Speak  not  of  thrones,”  said  Cleonice,  with  imploring  softness, 
“  f°r  the  prophetess,  too,  spake  of  steps  that  went  towards  a 
throne,  and  vanished  at  the  threshold  of  darkness,  beside  which 
sate  the  Furies.  Speak  not  of  thrones,  dream  but  of  glory  and 
Hellas — of  what  thy  soul  tells  thee  is  that  virtue  which  makes 
life  an  Uranian  music,  and  thus  unites  it  to  the  eternal  symphony, 
as  the  breath  of  the  single  flute  melts  when  it  parts  from  the 
instrument  into  the  great  concord  of  the  choir.  Knowest  thou 
not  that  in  the  creed  of  the  Persians  each  mortal  is  watched  on 
earth  by  a  good  spirit  and  an  evil  one  ?  And  they  who  loved  us 
below,  or  to  whom  we  have  done  beneficent  and  gentle  deeds,  if 
they  go  before  us  into  death,  pass  to  the  side  of  the  good  spirit, 
and  strengthen  him  to  save  and  to  bless  thee  against  the  malice 
of  the  bad,  and  the  bad  is  strengthened  in  his  turn  by  those 
whom  we  have  injured.  Wouldst  thou  have  all  the  Greeks  whose 
birthright  thou  wouldst  barter,  whose  blood  thou  wouldst  shed 
for  barbaric  aid  to  thy  solitary  and  lawless  power,  stand  by  the 
side  of  the  evil  Fiend  ?  And  what  could  I  do  against  so  many  ? 
what  could  my  soul  do,”  added  Cleonice  with  simple  pathos,  “  by 
the  side  of  the  kinder  spirit  ?  ” 

Pausanias  was  wholly  subdued.  He  knelt  to  the  girl,  he 
kissed  the  hem  of  her  robe,  and  for  the  moment  ambition, 
luxury,  pomp,  pride  fled  from  his  soul,  and  left  there  only  the 
grateful  tenderness  of  the  man,  and  the  lofty  instincts  of  the 
hero.  But  just  then — was  it  the  evil  spirit  that  sent  him  ? — the 
boughs  of  the  vine  were  put  aside,  and  Gongylus  the  Eretrian 
stood  before  them.  His  black  eyes  glittered  keen  upon  Pausanias, 
who  rose  from  his  knee,  startled  and  displeased. 

“  What  brings  thee  hither,  man  ?  ”  said  the  Regent,  haughtily. 

“  Danger,”  answered  Gongylus,  in  a  hissing  whisper.  “  Lose 
not  a  moment — come.” 

“  Danger  !  ”  exclaimed  Cleonice,  tremblingly,  and  clasping  her 
hands,  and  all  the  human  love  at  her  heart  was  visible  in  her 
aspect.  “  Danger,  and  to  him  !  ” 

“Danger  is  but  as  the  breeze  of  my  native  air,”  said  the 
Spartan,  smiling ;  “  thus  I  draw  it  in  and  thus  breathe  it  away 
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I  follow  thee,  Gongylus.  Take  my  greeting,  Cleonice — the  Good 
to  the  Beautiful.  Well,  then,  keep  Aleman  yet  awhile  to  sing 
thy  kind  face  to  repose,  and  this  time  let  him  tune  his  lyre  to 
songs  of  a  more  Dorian  strain — songs  that  show  what  a  Heracleid 
thinks  of  danger.” 

He  waved  his  hand,  and  the  two  men,  striding  hastily,  passed 
along  the  vine  alley,  darkened  its  vista  for  a  few  minutes,  then 
vanishing  down  the  descent  to  the  beach,  the  wide  blue  sea  again 
lay  lone  and  still  before  the  eyes  of  the  Byzantine  maid. 


CHAPTER  III. 

PAUSANIAS  and  the  Eretrian  halted  on  the  shore. 

“  Now  speak,”  said  the  Spartan  Regent.  “  Where  is  the 
danger  ? ” 

“  Before  thee,”  answered  Gongylus,  and  his  hand  pointed  to  the 
ocean. 

“  I  see  the  fleet  of  the  Greeks  in  the  harbour — I  see  the  flag  of 
my  galley  above  the  forest  of  their  masts.  I  see  detached  vessels 
skimming  along  the  waves  hither  and  thither  as  in  holiday  and 
sport ;  but  discipline  slackens  where  no  foe  dares  to  show  himself. 
Eretrian,  I  see  no  danger.” 

“Yet  danger  is  there,  and  where  danger  is  thou  shouldst  be. 
I  have  learned  from  my  spies,  not  an  hour  since,  that  there  is  a 
conspiracy  formed — a  mutiny  on  the  eve  of  an  outburst.  Thy 
place  now  should  be  in  thy  galley.” 

“  My  boat  waits  yonder  in  that  creek,  overspread  by  the  wild 
shrubs,”  answered  Pausanias ;  “  a  few  strokes  of  the  oar,  and  I 
am  where  thou  seest.  And  in  truth,  without  thy  summons,  I 
should  have  been  on  board  ere  sunset,  seeing  that  on  the  morrow 
I  have  ordered  a  general  review  of  the  vessels  of  the  fleet.  Was 
that  to  be  the  occasion  for  the  mutiny  ?  ” 

“  So  it  is  supposed.” 

“  I  shall  see  the  faces  of  the  mutineers,”  said  Pausanias,  with  a 
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calm  visage,  and  an  eye  which  seemed  to  brighten  the  very 
atmosphere.  “  Thou  shakest  thy  head  ;  is  this  all  ?  ” 

“  Thou  art  not  a  bird — this  moment  in  one  place,  that  moment 
in  another.  There,  with  yon  armament,  is  the  danger  thou  canst 
meet.  But  yonder  sails  a  danger  which  thou  canst  not,  I  fear 
me,  overtake.” 

“  Yonder  !  ”  said  Pausanias,  his  eye  following  the  hand  of  the 
Eretrian.  “  I  see  nought  save  the  white  wing  of  a  seagull — 
perchance,  by  its  dip  into  the  water,  it  foretells  a  storm.” 

“  Farther  off  than  the  seagull,  and  seeming  smaller  than  the 
white  spot  of  its  wing,  seest  thou  nothing  ?  ” 

“  A  dim  speck  on  the  farthest  horizon,  if  mine  eyes  mistake 
not.” 

“  The  speck  of  a  sail  that  is  bound  to  Sparta.  It  carries  with 
it  a  request  for  thy  recall.” 

This  time  the  cheek  of  Pausanias  paled,  and  his  voice  slightly 
faltered  as  he  said, 

“  Art  thou  sure  of  this  ?  ” 

“  So  I  hear  that  the  Samian  captain,  Uliades,  has  boasted  at 
noon  in  the  public  baths.” 

“  A  Samian  ! — is  it  only  a  Samian  who  hath  ventured  to 
address  to  Sparta  a  complaint  of  her  General  ?  ” 

“  From  what  I  could  gather,”  replied  Gongylus,  “  the  complaint 
is  more  powerfully  backed.  But  I  have  not  as  yet  heard  more, 
though  I  conjecture  that  Athens  has  not  been  silent,  and  before 
the  vessel  sailed  Ionian  captains  were  seen  to  come  with  joyous 
faces  from  the  lodgings  of  Cimon.” 

The  Regent’s  brow  grew  yet  more  troubled.  “  Cimon,  of  all 
the  Greeks  out  of  Laconia,  is  the  one  whose  word  would  weigh 
most  in  Sparta.  But  my  Spartans  themselves  are  not  suspected 
of  privity  and  connivance  in  this  mission  ?  ” 

“  It  is  not  said  that  they  are.” 

Pausanias  shaded  his  face  with  his  hand  for  a  moment  in  deep 
thought  Gongylus  continued — 

“If  the  Ephors  recall  thee  before  the  Asian  army  is  on  the 
^rentier,  farewell  to  the  sovereignty  of  Hellas  !  ” 

“Ha!”  cried  Pausanias,  “tempt  me  not.  Thinkest  thou  I 
need  other  tempter  than  I  have  here  ?  ” — smiting  his  breast. 
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Gongylus  recoiled  in  surprise.  “  Pardon  me,  Pausanias,  but 
temptation  is  another  word  for  hesitation.  I  dreamed  not  that 
I  could  tempt ;  I  did  not  know  that  thou  didst  nesitate.” 

The  Spartan  remained  silent. 

“  Are  not  thy  messengers  on  the  road  to  the  great  king  ? — nay, 
perhaps  already  they  have  reached  him.  Didst  thou  not  say  how 
intolerable  to  thee  would  be  life  henceforth  in  the  iron  thraldom 
of  Sparta — and  now  ?  ” 

“  And  now — I  forbid  thee  to  question  me  more.  Thou  hast 
performed  thy  task,  leave  me  to  mine.” 

He  sprang  with  the  spring  of  the  mountain  goat  from  the  crag 
on  which  he  stood — over  a  precipitous  chasm,  lighted  on  a 
narrow  ledge,  from  which  a  slip  of  the  foot  would  have  been  sure 
death,  another  bound  yet  more  fearful,  and  his  whole  weight 
hung  suspended  by  the  bough  of  the  ilex  which  he  grasped  with 
a  single  hand ;  then  from  bough  to  bough,  from  crag  to  crag,  the 
Eretrian  saw  him  descending  till  he  vanished  amidst  the  trees 
that  darkened  over  the  fissures  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff. 

And  before  Gongylus  had  recovered  his  amaze  at  the  almost 
preterhuman  agility  and  vigour  of  the  Spartan,  and  his  dizzy 
sense  at  the  contemplation  of  such  peril  braved  by  another, 
a  boat  shot  into  the  sea  from  the  green  creek,  and  he  saw 
Pausanias  seated  beside  Lysander  on  one  of  the  benches,  and 
conversing  with  him,  as  if  in  calm  earnestness,  while  the  ten 
rowers  sent  the  boat  towards  the  fleet  with  the  swiftness  of  an 
arrow  to  its  goal. 

“  Lysander,”  said  Pausanias,  “  hast  thou  heard  that  the  Ionians 
have  offered  to  me  the  insult  of  a  mission  to  the  Ephors 
demanding  my  recall  ?  ” 

“  No.  Who  would  tell  me  of  insult  to  thee  ?” 

“  But  hast  thou  any  conjecture  that  other  Spartans  around  me, 
and  who  love  me  less  than  thou,  would  approve,  nay,  have 
approved,  this  embassy  of  spies  and  malcontents  ?  ” 

“  I  think  none  have  so  approved.  I  fdar  some  would  so 
approve.  The  Spartans  round  thee  would  rejoice  did  they  know 
that  the  pride  of  their  armies,  the  Victor  of  Plataea,  were  once 
more  within  their  walls.” 

“  Even  to  the  danger  of  Hellas  from  the  Mede  ?” 
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“They  would  rather  all  Hellas  were  Medised  than  Pausanias 
the  Heracleid.” 

“  Boy,  boy,”  said  Pausanias,  between  his  ground  teeth,  “  dost 
thou  not  see  that  what  is  sought  is  the  disgrace  of  Pausanias  the 
Heracleid  ?  Grant  that  I  am  recalled  from  the  head  of  this 
armament,  and  on  the  charge  of  Ionians,  and  I  am  dishonoured 
in  the  eyes  of  all  Greece.  Dost  thou  remember  in  the  last 
Olympiad  that  when  Themistocles,  the  only  rival  now  to  me  in 
glory,  appeared  on  the  Altis,  assembled  Greece  rose  to  greet  and 
do  him  honour  ?  And  if  I,  deposed,  dismissed,  appeared  at  the 
next  Olympiad,  how  would  assembled  Greece  receive  me  ? 
Couldst  thou  not  see  the  pointed  finger  and  hear  the  muttered 
taunt  —  That  is  Pausanias,  whom  the  Ionians  banished  from 
Byzantium.  No,  I  must  abide  here ;  I  must  prosecute  the  vast 
plans  which  shall  dwarf  into  shadow  the  petty  genius  of  Themis- 
tocles.  I  must  counteract  this  mischievous  embassy  to  the 
Ephors.  I  must  send  to  them  an  ambassador  of  my  own. 
Lysander,  wilt  thou  go,  and  burying  in  thy  bosom  thine  own 
Spartan  prejudices,  deem  that  thou  canst  only  serve  me  by 
proving  the  reasons  why  I  should  remain  here ;  pleading  for  me, 
ar-guing  for  me,  and  winning  my  suit  ?” 

“  It  is  for  thee  to  command  and  for  me  to  obey  thee,” 
answered  Lysander,  simply.  “  Is  not  that  the  duty  of  soldier  to 
chief?  When  we  converse  as  friends  I  may  contend  with  thee  in 
speech.  When  thou  sayest,  Do  this,  I  execute  thine  action.  To 
reason  with  thee  would  be  revolt.” 

Pausanias  placed  his  clasped  hands  on  the  young  man’s 
shoulder,  and  leaving  them  there,  impressively  said — 

“  I  select  thee  for  this  mission  because  thee  alone  can  I  trust. 
And  of  me  hast  thou  a  doubt  ? — tell  me.” 

“  If  I  saw  thee  taking  the  Persian  gold  I  should  say  that  the 
Demon  had  mocked  mine  eyes  with  a  delusion.  Never  could  I 
doubt,  unless — unless — ” 

“  Unless  what  ?  ” 

“Thou  wert  standing  under  Jove’s  sky  against  the  arms  of 
Hellas.” 

“  And  then,  if  some  other  chief  bade  thee  raise  thy  ^word 
against  me,  thou  art  Spartan  and  wouldst  obey  ?  ” 
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“  I  am  Spartan,  and  cannot  believe  that  I  should  ever  have  a 
cause,  or  listen  to  a  command,  to  raise  my  sword  against  the 
chief  I  now  serve  and  love,”  replied  Lysander. 

Pausanias  withdrew  his  hands  from  the  young  man’s  broad 
shoulder.  *He  felt  humbled  beside  the  quiet  truth  of  that  sublime 
soul.  His  own  deceit  became  more  black  to  his  conscience. 
“  Methinks,”  he  said  tremulously,  “  I  will  not  send  thee  after  all — 
and  perhaps  the  news  may  be  false.” 

The  boat  had  now  gained  the  fleet,  and  steering  amidst  the 
crowded  triremes,  made  its  way  towards  the  floating  banner  of 
the  Spartan  Serpent.  More  immediately  round  the  General’s 
galley  were  the  vessels  of  the  Peloponnesian  allies,  by  whom  he 
was  still  honoured.  A  welcoming  shout  rose  from  the  seamen 
lounging  on  their  decks  as  they  caught  sight  of  the  renowned 
Heracleid.  Cimon,  who  was  on  his  own  galley  at  some  distance, 
heard  the  shout. 

“  So  Pausanias,”  he  said,  turning  to  the  officers  round  him, 
“has  deigned  to  come  on  board,  to  direct,  I  suppose,  the 
manoeuvres  for  to-morrow.” 

“  I  believe  it  is  but  the  form  of  a  review  for  manoeuvres,”  said 
an  Athenian  officer,  “  in  which  Pausanias  will  inspect  the  various 
divisions  of  the  fleet,  and  if  more  be  intended,  will  give  the 
requisite  orders  for  a  subsequent  day.  No  arrangements 
demanding  much  preparation  can  be  anticipated,  for  Antagoras, 
the  rich  Chian,  gives  a  great  banquet  this  day — a  supper  to  the 
principal  captains  of  the  Isles.” 

“A  frank  and  hospitable  reveller  is  Antagoras,”  answered 
Cimon.  “  He  would  have  extended  his  invitation  to  the  Athe¬ 
nians — me  included — but  in  their  name  I  declined.” 

“May  I  ask  wherefore  ?  ”  said  the  officer  who  had  before 
spoken.  “Cimon  is  not  held  adverse  to  wine-cup  and  myrt'e- 
bough.” 

“  But  things  are  said  over  some  wine-cups  and  under  some 
myrtle-boughs,”  answered  Cimon,  with  a  quiet  laugh,  “  which  it 
is  imprudence  to  hear  and  would  be  treason  to  repeat.  Sup  with 
me  here  on  deck,  friends  —  a  supper  for  sober  companions  — 
sober  as  the  Laconian  Syssitia,  and  let  not  Spartans  say  that  our 
manners  are  spoilt  by  the  luxuries  of  Byzantium.” 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

In  an  immense  peristyle  of  a  house  which  a  Byzantine  nobler 
ruined  by  lavish  extravagance,  had  been  glad  to  cede  to  the 
accommodation  of  Antagoras  and  other  officers  of  Chios,  the 
young  rival  of  Pausanias  feasted  the  chiefs  of  the  Aigean. 
However  modern  civilisation  may  in  some  things  surpass  the 
ancient,  it  is  certainly  not  in  luxury  and  splendour.  And 
although  the  Hellenic  States  had  not,  at  that  period,  aimed  at  the 
pomp  of  show  and  the  refinements  of  voluptuous  pleasure  which 
preceded  their  decline  ;  and  although  they  never  did  carry  luxury 
to  the  wondrous  extent  which  it  reached  in  Asia,  or  even  in 
Sicily,  yet  even  at  that  time  a  wealthy  sojourner  in  such  a  city  as 
Byzantium  could  command  an  entertainment  that  no  monarch  in 
our  age  would  venture  to  parade  before  royal  guests,  and  submit 
to  the  criticism  of  tax-paying  subjects. 

The  columns  of  the  peristyle  were  of  dazzling  alabaster,  with 
their  capitals  richly  gilt.  The  space  above  was  it>ofless  ;  but  an 
immense  awning  of  purple,  richly  embroidered  in  Persian  looms 
— a  spoil  of  some  gorgeous  Mede — shaded  the  feasters  from  the 
summer  sky.  The  couches  on  which  the  banqueters  reclined 
were  of  citron  wood,  inlaid  with  ivory,  and  covered  with  the 
tapestries  of  Asiatic  looms.  At  the  four  corners  of  the  vast  hall 
played  four  fountains,  and  their  spray  sparkled  to  a  blaze  of  light 
from  colossal  candelabra,  in  which  burnt  perfumed  oil.  The 
guests  were  not  assembled  at  a  single  table,  but  in  small  groups  ; 
tc  each  group  its  tripod  of  exquisite  workmanship.  To  that 
feast  of  fifty  revellers  no  less  than  seventy  cooks  had  contributed 
the  inventions  of  their  art,  but  under  one  great  master,  to  whose 
care  the  banquet  had  been  consigned  by  the  liberal  host,  and  who 
ransacked  earth,  sky,  and  sea  for  dainties  more  various  than  this 
degenerate  age  ever  sees  accumulated  at  a  single  board.  And 
the  epicure  who  has  but  glanced  over  the  elaborate  page  of 
Athenaeus,  must  own  with  melancholy  self-humiliation  that  the 
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ancients  must  have  carried  the  art  of  flattering  the  palate  to  a 
perfection  as  absolute  as  the  art  which  built  the  Parthenon,  and 
sculptured  out  of  gold  and  ivory  the  Olympian  Jove.  But  the 
first  course,  with  its  profusion  of  birds,  flesh,  and  fishes,  its 
marvellous  combinations  of  forced  meats,  and  inventive  poetry 
of  sauces,  was  now  over.  And  in  the  interval  preceding  that 
second  course,  in  which  gastronomy  put  forth  its  most  exquisite 
masterpieces,  the  slaves  began  to  remove  the  tables,  soon  to  be 
replaced.  Vessels  of  fragrant  waters,  in  which  the  banqueters 
dipped  their  fingers,  were  handed  round  ;  perfumes,  which  the 
Byzantine  marts  collected  from  every  clime,  escaped  from  their 
precious  receptacles. 

Then  were  distributed  the  garlands.  With  these  each  guest 
crowned  locks  that  steamed  with  odours ;  and  in  chem  were 
combined  the  flowers  that  most  charm  the  eye,  with  bud  or  herb 
that  most  guard  from  the  head  the  fumes  of  wine  :  with  hyacinth 
and  flax,  with  golden  asphodel  and  silver  lily,  the  green  of  ivy 
and  parsley  leaf  was  thus  entwined  ;  and  above  all  the  rose,  said 
to  convey  a  delicious  coolness  to  the  temples  on  which  it 
bloomed.  And  now  for  the  first  time  wine  came  to  heighten  the 
spirits  and  test  the  charm  of  the  garlands.  Each,  as  the  large 
goblet  passed  to  him,  poured  from  the  brim,  before  it  touched  his 
lips,  his  libation  to  the  good  spirit.  And  as  Antagoras,  rising 
first,  set  this  pious  example,  out  from  the  further  end  of  the  hall, 
behind  the  fountains,  burst  a  concert  of  flutes,  and  the  great 
Hellenic  Hymn  of  the  Paean. 

As  this  ceased,  the  fresh  tables  appeared  before  the  banqueters, 
covered  with  all  the  fruits  in  season,  and  with  those  triumphs  in 
confectionery,  of  which  honey  was  the  main  ingredient,  that 
well  justified  the  favour  in  which  the  Greeks  held  the  bee. 

Then,  instead  of  the  pure  juice  of  the  grape,  from  which  the 
libation  had  been  poured,  came  the  wines,  mixed  at  least  three 
parts  with  water,  and  deliciously  cooled. 

Up  again  rose  Antagoras,  and  every  eye  turned  to  him. 

“  Companions,”  said  the  young  Chian,  “  it  is  not  held  in  free 
States  well  for  a  man  to  seize  by  himself  upon  supreme  authority. 
We  deem  that  a  magistracy  should  only  be  obtained  by  the  votes 
of  others.  Nevertheless,  I  venture  to  think  that  the  latter  plan 
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does  not  always  ensure  to  us  a  good  master.  I  believe  it  was  by 
election  that  we  Greeks  have  given  to  ourselves  a  generalissimo, 
not  contented,  it  is  said,  to  prove  the  invariable  wisdom  of  that 
mode  of  government ;  wherefore  this  seems  an  occasion  to  revive 
the  good  custom  of  tyranny.  And  I  propose  to  do  so  in  my 
person  by  proclaiming  myself  Symposiarch  and  absolute  com¬ 
mander  in  the  Commonwealth  here  assembled.  But  if  ye  prefer 
the  chance  of  the  die — ” 

“  No,  no,”  cried  the  guests,  almost  universally ;  “  Antagoras, 
the  Symposiarch,  we  submit.  Issue  thy  laws.” 

“  Hearken  then,  and  obey.  First,  then,  as  to  the  strength  of 
the  wine.  Behold  the  crater  in  which  there  are  three  Naiades  to 
one  Dionysos.  He  is  a  match  for  them ;  not  for  more.  No 
man  shall  put  into  his  wine  more  water  than  the  slaves  have 
mixed.  Yet  if  any  man  is  so  diffident  of  the  god  that  he  thinks 
three  Naiades  too  much  for  him,  he  may  omit  one  or  two,  and 
let  the  wine  and  the  water  fight  it  out  upon  equal  terms.  So 
much  for  the  quality  of  the  drink.  As  to  quantity,  it  is  a 
question  to  be  deliberated  hereafter.  And  now  this  cup  to 
Zeus  the  Preserver.” 

The  toast  went  round. 

“  Music,  and  the  music  of  Lydia !  ”  then  shouted  Antagoras, 
and  resumed  his  place  on  the  couch  beside  Uliades. 

The  music  proceeded,  the  wines  circled. 

“  Friend,”  whispered  Uliades  to  the  host,  “  thy  father  left  thee 
wines,  I  know.  But  if  thou  givest  many  banquets  like  this,  I 
doubt  if  thou  wilt  leave  wines  to  thy  son 

“  I  shall  die  childless,  perhaps,”  answered  the  Chian  ;  “  and  any 
friend  will  give  me  enough  to  pay  Charon’s  fee  across  the  Styx.” 

“  That  is  a  melancholy  reflection,”  said  Uliades,  “  and  there  is 
no  subject  of  talk  that  pleases  me  less  than  that  same  Styx. 
Why  dost  thou  bite  thy  lip,  and  choke  the  sigh  ?  By  the  Gods ! 
art  thou  not  happy  ?  ”  - 

“  Happy !  ”  repeated  Antagoras,  with  a  bitter  smile.  “  Oh, 
yes !  ” 

“  Good !  Cleonice  torments  thee  no  more.  I  myself  have 
gone  through  thy  trials ;  ay,  and  oftentimes.  Seven  times  at 
Samos,  five  at  Rhodes,  once  at  Miletus,  and  forty-three  times  at 
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Corinth,  have  I  been  an  impassioned  and  unsuccessful  lover. 
Courage  ;  I  love  still.” 

Antagoras  turned  away.  By  this  time  the  hall  was  yet  more 
crowded,  for  many  not  invited  to  the  supper  came,  as  was  the 
custom  with  the  Greeks,  to  the  Symposium ;  but  these  were  all 
of  the  Ionian  race. 

“  The  music  is  dull  without  the  dancers,”  cried  the  host.  *'  Ho, 
there !  the  dancing  girls.  Now  would  I  give  all  the  rest  of  my 
wealth  to  see  among  these  girls  one  face  that  yet  but  for  a 
moment  could  make  me  forget — ” 

“  Forget  what,  or  whom  ?  ”  said  Uliades  ;  “  not  Cleonice  ?  ” 

“  Man,  man,  wilt  thou  provoke  me  to  strangle  thee  ?  ”  muttered 
Antagoras. 

Uliades  edged  himself  away. 

“Ungrateful!”  he  cried.  “What  are  a  hundred  Byzantine 
girls  to  one  tried  male  friend  ?  ” 

“  I  will  not  be  ungrateful,  Uliades,  if  thou  stand  by  my  side 
against  the  Spartan.” 

“  Thou  art,  then,  bent  upon  this  perilous  hazard  ?  ” 

“Bent  on  driving  Pausanias  from  Byzantium,  or  into  Hades — 
yes.” 

“Touch!”  said  Uliades,  holding  out  his  right  hand.  “By 
Cypris,  but  these  girls  dance  like  the  daughters  of  Oceanus  ; 
every  step  undulates  as  a  wave.” 

Antagoras  motioned  to  his  cup-bearer.  “Tell  the  leader  of 
that  dancing  choir  to  come  hither.”  The  cup-bearer  obeyed. 

A  man  with  a  solemn  air  came  to  the  foot  of  the  Chian’s  couch, 
bowing  low.  He  was  an  Egyptian — one  of  the  meanest  castes. 

“  Swarthy  friend,”  said  Antagoras,  “  didst  thou  ever  hear  of  the 
Pyrrhic  dance  of  the  Spartans  ?” 

“  Surely,  of  all  dances  am  I  teacher  and  preceptor.” 

“Your  girls  know  it,  then  ?  ” 

“  Somewhat,  from  having  seen  it ;  but  not  from  practice.  Tis 
a  male  dance  and  a  warlike  dance,  O  magnanimous,  but,  in  this 
instance,  untutored,  Chian  !  ” 

“  Hist,  and  listen.”  Antagoras  whispered.  The  Egyptian 
nodded  his  head,  returned  to  the  dancing  girls,  and  when  their 
measure  had  ceased,  gathered  them  round  him. 
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Antagoras  again  rose. 

“  Companions,  we  are  bound  now  to  do  homage  to  our  masters 
— the  pleasant,  affable,  and  familiar  warriors  of  Sparta.” 

At  this  the  guests  gave  way  to  their  applauding  laughter. 

“  And  therefore  the  delicate  maidens  will  present  to  us  that 
flowing  and  Amathusian  dance,  which  the  Graces  taught  to 
Spartan  sinews.  Ho,  there  !  begin.” 

The  Egyptian  had  by  this  time  told  the  dancers  what  they 
were  expected  to  do ;  and  they  came  forward  with  an  affectation 
of  stern  dignity,  the  burlesque  humour  of  which  delighted  all 
those  lively  revellers.  And  when  with  adroit  mimicry  their  slight 
arms  and  mincing  steps  mocked  that  grand  and  masculine 
measure  so  associated  with  images  of  Spartan  austerity  and 
decorum,  the  exhibition  became  so  humorously  ludicrous,  that 
perhaps  a  Spartan  himself  would  have  been  compelled  to  laugh  at 
it.  But  the  merriment  rose  to  its  height,  when  the  Egyptian, 
who  had  withdrawn  for  a  few  minutes,  reappeared  with  a  Median 
robe  and  mitred  cap,  and  calling  out  in  his  barbarous  African 
accent,  “  Way  for  the  conqueror !  ”  threw  into  his  mien  and 
gestures  all  the  likeness  to  Pausanias  himself,  which  a  practised 
mime  and  posture-master  could  attain.  The  laughter  of  Anta¬ 
goras  alone  was  not  loud — it  was  low  and  sullen,  as  if  sobs  of 
rage  were  stifling  it ;  but  his  eye  watched  the  effect  produced, 
and  it  answered  the  end  he  had  in  view. 

As  the  dancers  now,  while  the  laughter  was  at  its  loudest  roar, 
vanished  behind  the  draperies,  the  host  rose,  and  his  countenance 
was  severe  and  grave — 

“  Companions,  one  cup  more,  and  let  it  be  to  Harmodius  and 
Aristogiton.  Let  the  song  in  their  honour  come  only  from  the 
lips  of  free  citizens,  of  our  Ionian  comrades.  Uliades,  begin.  I 
pass  to  thee  a  myrtle  bough  ;  and  under  it  I  pass  a  sword.” 

Then  he  began  the  famous  hymn  ascribed  to  Callistratus 
commencing  with  a  clear  and  sonorous  voice,  and  the  guests 
repeating  each  stanza  after  him  with  the  enthusiasm  which  the 
words  usually  produced  among  the  Hellenic  republicans : 

I  in  a  myrtle  bough  the  sword  will  carry, 

As  did  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  ; 

When  they  the  tyrant  slew, 

And  back  to  Athens  gave  her  equal  laws 
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Thou  art  in  nowise  dead,  best-loved  Harmodius ; 

Isles  of  the  Blessed  are,  they  say,  thy  dwelling. 

There  swift  Achilles  dwells, 

And  there,  they  say,  with  thee  dwells  Diomed. 

I  in  a  myrtle  bough  the  sword  will  cany, 

As  did  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton, 

When  to  Athene’s  shrine 

They  gave  their  sacrifice — a  tyrant  man. 

Ever  on  earth  for  both  of  you  lives  glory, 

O  loved  Harmodius,  loved  Aristogiton, 

For  ye  the  tyrant  slew, 

And  back  to  Athens  ye  gave  equal  laws. 

When  the  song  had  ceased,  the  dancers,  the  musicians,  the 
attendant  slaves  had  withdrawn  from  the  hall,  dismissed  by  a 
whispered  order  from  Antagoras. 

He,  now  standing  up,  took  from  his  brows  the  floral  crown, 
and  first  sprinkling  them  with  wine,  replaced  the  flowers  by  a 
wreath  of  poplar.  The  assembly,  a  little  while  before  so  noisy, 
was  hushed  into  attentive  and  earnest  silence.  The  action  of 
Antagoras,  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  the  exclusion  of 
the  slaves,  prepared  all  present  for  something  more  than  the 
convivial  address  of  a  Symposiarch. 

“  Men  and  Greeks,”  said  the  Chian,  “  on  the  evening  before 
Teucer  led  his  comrades  in  exile  over  the  wide  waters  to  found  a 
second  Salamis,  he  sprinkled  his  forehead  with  Lyaean  dews, 
being  crowned  with  the  poplar  leaves — emblems  of  hardihood 
and  contest ;  and,  this  done,  he  invited  his  companions  to  dispel 
their  cares  for  the  night,  that  their  hearts  might  with  more 
cheerful  hope  and  bolder  courage  meet  what  the  morrow  might 
bring  to  them  on  the  ocean.  I  imitate  the  ancient  hero,  in 
honour  less  of  him  than  of  the  name  of  Salamis.  We,  too,  have  a 
Salamis  to  remember,  and  a  second  Salamis  to  found.  Can  ye 
forget  that,  had  the  advice  of  the  Spartan  leader  Eurybiades 
been  adopted,  the  victory  of  Salamis  would  never  have  been 
achieved  ?  He  was  for  retreat  to  the  Isthmus  ;  he  was  for  de¬ 
fending  the  Peloponnese,  because  in  the  Peloponnesus  was  the 
unsocial  selfish  Sparta,  and  leaving  the  rest  of  Hellas  to  the 
armament  of  Xerxes.  Themistocles  spoke  against  the  ignoble 
counsel;  the  Spartan  raised  his  staff  to  strike  him.  Ye  know 
the  Sparta  1  manners.  ‘  Strike  if  you  will,  but  hear  me,’  cried 
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Themistocles.  He  was  heard,  Xerxes  was  defeated,  and  Hellas 
saved.  I  am  not  Themistocles  ;  nor  is  there  a  Spartan  staff  to 
silence  free  lips.  But  I  too  say,  Hear  me !  for  a  new  Salami's  is 
to  be  won.  What  was  the  former  Salamis  ? — the  victory  that 
secured  independence  to  the  Greeks,  and  delivered  them  from 
the  Mede  and  the  Medising  traitors.  Again  we  must  fight  a 
Salamis.  Where,  ye  say,  is  the  Mede? — not  at  Byzantium,  it  is 
true,  in  person  ;  but  the  Medising  traitor  is  here.” 

A  profound  sensation  thrilled  through  the  assembly. 

“  Enough  of  humility  do  the  maritime  Ionians  practise  when 
they  accept  the  hegemony  of  a  Spartan  landsman  ;  enough  of 
submission  do  the  free  citizens  of  Hellas  show  when  they  suffer 
the  imperious  Dorian  to  sentence  them  to  punishments  only  fit 
for  slaves.  But  when  the  Spartan  appears  in  the  robes  of  the 
Mede,  when  the  imperious  Dorian  places  in  the  government  of  a 
city,  which  our  joint  arms  now  occupy,  a  recreant  who  has 
changed  an  Eretrian  birthright  for  a  Persian  satrapy ;  when 
prisoners,  made  by  the  valour  of  all  Hellas,  mysteriously  escape 
the  care  of  the  Lacedaemonian,  who  wears  their  garb,  and  imitates 
their  manners — say,  O  ye  Greeks,  O  ye  warriors,  if  there  is  no 
second  Salamis  to  conquer  !  ” 

The  animated  words,  and  the  wine  already  drunk,  produced 
on  the  banqueters  an  effect  sudden,  electrical,  universal.  They 
had  come  to  the  hall  gay  revellers ;  they  were  prepared  to  leave 
the  hall  stern  conspirators. 

Their  hoarse  murmur  was  as  the  voice  of  the  sea  before  a 
storm. 

Antagoras  surveyed  them  with  a  fierce  joy,  and,  with  a  change 
of  tone,  thus  continued:  “Ye  understand  me,  ye  know  already 
that  a  delivery  is  to  be  achieved.  I  pass  on  :  I  submit  to  your 
wisdom  the  mode  of  achieving  it.  While  I  speak,  a  swift-sailing 
vessel  bears  to  Sparta  the  complaints  of  myself,  of  Uliades,  and 
of  many  Ionian  captains  here  present,  against  the  Spartan 
general.  And  although  the  Athenian  chiefs  decline  to  proffer 
complaints  of  their  own,  lest  their  State,  which  has  risked  so 
much  for  the  common  cause,  be  suspected  of  using  the  admir¬ 
ation  it  excites  for  the  purpose  of  subserving  its  ambition,  y «*• 
Cimon,  the  young  son  of  the  great  Miltiades,  who  has  ties  of 
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friendship  and  hospitality  with  families  of  high  mark  in  Sparta, 
has  been  persuaded  to  add  to  our  public  statement  a  private 
letter  to  the  effect,  that  speaking  for  himself,  not  in  the  name  of 
Athens,  he  deems  our  complaints  justly  founded,  and  the  recall 
of  Pausanias  expedient  for  the  discipline  of  the  armament.  But 
can  we  say  what  effect  this  embassy  may  have  upon  a  sullen  and 
haughty  government ;  against,  too,  a  royal  descendant  of  Her¬ 
cules  ;  against  the  general  who  at  Plataea  flattered  Sparta  with  a 
renown  to  which  her  absence  from  Marathon,  and  her  meditated 
flight  from  Salamis,  gave  but  disputable  pretensions  ?  ” 

“  And,”  interrupted  Uliades,  rising,  “  and — if,  O  Antagoras,  I 
may  crave  pardon  for  standing  a  moment  between  thee  and  thy 
guests — and  this  is  not  all,  for  even  if  they  recall  Pausanias,  they 
may  send  us  another  general  as  bad,  and  without  the  fame  which 
somewhat  reconciles  our  Ionian  pride  to  the  hegemony  of  a 
Dorian.  Now,  whatever  my  quarrel  with  Pausanias,  I  am  less 
against  a  man  than  a  principle.  I  am  a  seaman,  and  against 
the  principle  of  having  for  the  commander  of  the  Greek  fleet  a 
Spartan  who  does  not  know  how  to  handle  a  sail.  I  am  an 
Ionian,  and  against  the  principle  of  placing  the  Ionian  race  under 
the  imperious  domination  of  a  Dorian.  Therefore  I  say,  now  is 
the  moment  to  emancipate  our  blood  and  our  ocean — the  one 
from  an  alien,  the  other  from  a  landsman.  And  the  hegemony 
of  the  Spartan  should  pass  away.” 

Uliades  sat  down  with  an  applause  more  clamorous  than  had 
greeted  the  eloquence  of  Antagoras,  for  the  pride  of  race  and  of 
special  calling  is  ever  more  strong  in  its  impulses  than  hatred  to 
a  single  man.  And  despite  of  all  that  could  be  said  against 
Pausanias,  still  these  warriors  felt  awe  for  his  greatness,  and 
remembered  that  at  Plataea,  where  all  were  brave,  he  had  been 
proclaimed  the  bravest. 

Antagoras,  with  the  quickness  of  a  republican  Greek,  trained 
from  earliest  youth  to  sympathy  with  popular  assemblies,  saw 
that  Uliades  had  touched  the  right  key,  and  swallowed  down 
with  a  passionate  gulp  his  personal  wrath  against  his  rival,  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  carried  too  far,  and  have  lost  him  the 
advantage  he  had  gained. 

“  Rightly  and  wisely  speaks  Uliades,”  said  he.  “  Our  cause  is 
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that  of  our  whole  race ;  and  clear  has  that  true  Samian  made  it 
to  you  all,  O  Ionians  and  captains  of  the  seas,  that  we  must  not 
wait  for  the  lordly  answer  Sparta  may  return  to  our  embassage. 
Ye  know  that  while  night  lasts  we  must  return  to  our  several 
vessels ;  an  hour  more,  and  we  shall  be  on  deck.  To-morrow 
Pausanias  reviews  the  fleet,  and  we  may  be  some  days  before  we 
return  to  land,  and  can  meet  in  concert.  Whether  to-morrow  or 
later  the  occasion  for  action  may  present  itself,  is  a  question  I 
would  pray  you  to  leave  to  those  whom  you  entrust  with  the 
discretionary  power  to  act.” 

“  How  act  ?  ”  cried  a  Lesbian  officer. 

“  Thus  would  I  suggest,”  said  Antagoras,  with  well-dissembled 
humility  ;  “  let  the  captains  of  one  or  more  Ionian  vessels  perform 
such  a  deed  of  open  defiance  against  Pausanias  as  leaves  to  them 
no  option  between  death  and  success ;  having  so  done,  hoist  a 
signal,  and  sailing  at  once  to  the  Athenian  ships,  place  themselves 
under  the  Athenian  leader ;  all  the  rest  of  the  Ionian  captains 
will  then  follow  their  example.  And  then,  too  numerous  and 
too  powerful  to  be  punished  for  a  revolt,  we  shall  proclaim  a 
revolution,  and  declare  that  we  will  all  sail  back  to  our  native 
havens  unless  we  have  the  liberty  of  choosing  our  own  hegemon.” 

“  But,”  said  the  Lesbian  who  had  before  spoken,  “  the  Athenians 
as  yet  have  held  back  and  declined  our  overtures,  and  without 
them  we  are  not  strong  enough  to  cope  with  the  Peloponnesian 
allies.” 

“  The  Athenians  will  be  compelled  to  protect  the  Ionians,  if 
the  Ionians  in  sufficient  force  demand  it,”  said  Uliades.  “  For 
as  we  are  nought  without  them,  they  are  nought  without  us. 
Take  the  course  suggested  by  Antagoras  :  I  advise  it.  Ye  know 
me,  a  plain  man,  but  I  speak  not  without  warrant.  And  before 
the  Spartans  can  either  contemptuously  dismiss  our  embassy  or 
send  us  out  another  general,  the  Ionian  will  be  the  mistress  of 
the  Hellenic  seas,  and  Sparta,  the  land  of  oligarchies,  will  no 
more  have  the  power  to  oligarchise  democracy.  Otherwise, 
believe  me,  that  power  she  has  now  from  her  hegemony,  and 
that  power,  whenever  it  suit  her,  she  will  use  ” 

Uliades  was  chiefly  popular  in  the  fleet  as  a  rough  good  sea¬ 
man,  as  a  blunt  and  somewhat  vulgar  humourist.  But  whenever 
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he  gave  advice,  the  advice  carried  with  it  a  weight  not  always 
bestowed  upon  superior  genius,  because  from  the  very  common- 
ness  of  his  nature,  he  reached  at  the  common  sense  and  the 
common  feelings  of  those  whom  he  addressed.  He  spoke,  in 
short,  what  an  ordinary  man  thought  and  felt.  He  was  a  prac¬ 
tical  man,  brave  but  not  over-audacious,  not  likely  to  run  himself 
or  others  into  idle  dangers,  and  when  he  said  he  had  a  warrant 
for  his  advice,  he  was  believed  to  speak  from  his  knowledge  of 
the  course  which  the  Athenian  chiefs,  Aristides  and  Cimon, 
would  pursue  if  the  plan  recommended  were  actively  executed. 

“  I  am  convinced,”  said  the  Lesbian.  “  And  since  all  are 
grateful  to  Athens  for  that  final  stand  against  the  Mede,  to 
which  all  Greece  owes  her  liberties,  and  since  the  chief  of  her 
armaments  here  is  a  man  of  so  modest  a  virtue,  and  so  clement 
a  justice,  as  we  all  acknowledge  in  Aristides,  fitting  is  it  for  us 
Ionians  to  constitute  Athens  the  maritime  sovereign  of  our  race.” 

“  Are  ye  all  of  that  mind  ?  ”  cried  Antagoras,  and  was  answered 
by  the  universal  shout,  “  We  are — all !  ”  or  if  the  shout  was  not 
universal,  none  heeded  the  few  whom  fear  or  prudence  might 
keep  silent.  “  All  that  remains  then  is  to  appoint  the.  captain 
who  shall  hazard  the  first  danger  and  make  the  first  signal.  For 
my  part,  as  one  of  the  electors,  I  give  my  vote  for  Uliades,  and 
this  is  my  ballot.”  He  took  from  his  temples  the  poplar  wreath, 
and  cast  it  into  a  silver  vase  on  the  tripod  placed  before  him. 

“  Uliades  by  acclamation  !  ”  cried  several  voices. 

“I  accept,”  said  the  Ionian,  “and  as  Ulysses,  a  prudent  man, 
asked  for  a  colleague  in  enterprises  of  danger,  so  I  ask  for  a 
companion  in  the  hazard  I  undertake,  and  I  select  Antagoras.” 

This  choice  received  the  same  applauding  acquiescence  as  that 
which  had  greeted  the  nomination  of  the  Ionian. 

And  in  the  midst  of  the  applause  was  heard  without  the 
sharp  shrill  sound  of  the  Phrygian  pipe. 

“  Comrades,”  said  Antagoras,  “  ye  hear  the  summons  to  our 
ships  ?  Our  boats  are  waiting  at  the  steps  of  the  quay,  by  the 
Temple  of  Neptune.  Two  sentences  more,  and  then  to  sea. 
First,  silence  and  fidelity ;  the  finger  to  the  lip,  the  right  hand 
raised  to  Zeus  Horkios.  For  a  pledge,  here  is  an  oath. 
Secondly,  be  this  the  signal :  whenever  ye  shall  see  Uliades  and 
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myself  steer  our  triremes  out  of  the  line  in  which  they  may  be 
marshalled,  look  forth  and  watch  breathless,  and  the  instant  you 
perceive  that  beside  our  flags  of  Samos  and  Chios  we  hoist  the 
ensign  of  Athens,  draw  off  from  your  stations,  and  follow  the 
wake  of  our  keels,  to  the  Athenian  navy.  Then,  as  the  Gods 
direct  us.  Hark,  a  second  time  shrills  the  fife.” 


CHAPTER  V. 

At  the  very  hour  when  the  Ionian  captains  were  hurrying 
towards  their  boats,  Pausanias  was  pacing  his  decks  alone,  with 
irregular  strides,  and  through  the  cordage  and  the  masts  the 
starshine  came  fitfully  on  his  troubled  features.  Long  undecided 
he  paused,  as  the  waves  sparkled  to  the  stroke  of  oars,  and 
beheld  the  boats  of  the  feasters  making  towards  the  division  of 
the  fleet  in  which  lay  the  navy  of  the  isles.  Farther  on,  remote 
and  still,  anchored  the  ships  of  Athens.  He  clenched  his  hand, 
and  turned  from  the  sight. 

“To  lose  an  empire,”  he  muttered,  “ and  without  a  struggle  ; 
an  empire  over  yon  mutinous  rivals,  over  yon  happy  and  envied 
Athens  :  an  empire — where  its  limits  ? — if  Asia  puts  her  armies 
to  my  lead,  why  should  not  Asia  be  Hellenised,  rather  than 
Hellas  be  within  the  tribute  of  the  Mede  ?  Dull — dull,  stolid 
Sparta !  methinks  I  could  pardon  the  slavery  thou  inflictest  on 
my  life,  didst  thou  but  leave  unshackled  my  intelligence.  But 
each  vast  scheme  b?  be  thwarted,  every  thought  for  thine  own 
aggrandisement  beyond  thy  barren  rocks,  met  and  inexorably 
baffled  by  a  selfish  aphorism,  a  cramping  saw — ‘  Sparta  is  wide 
eno’  for  Spartans.’ — *  Ocean  is  the  element  of  the  fickle.’ — ‘  What 
matters  the  ascendancy  of  Athens  ?  —  it  does  not  cross  the 
Isthmus.’ — ‘Venture  nothing  where  I  want  nothing.’  Why,  this 
is  the  soul’s  prison !  Ah,  had  I  been  born  Athenian,  I  had  never 
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uttered  a  thought  against  my  country.  She  and  I  would  have 
expanded  and  aspired  together.” 

Thus  arguing  with  himself,  he  at  length  confirmed  his  resolve, 
and  with  a  steadfast  step  entered  his  pavilion.  There,  not  on 
broidered  cushions,  but  by  preference  on  the  hard  floor,  without 
coverlid,  lay  Lysander  calmly  sleeping,  his  crimson  warlike  cloak 
weather-stained,  partially  wrapt  around  him  ;  no  pillow  to  his 
head  but  his  own  right  arm. 

By  the  light  of  the  high  lamp  that  stood  within  the  pavilion, 
Pausanias  contemplated  the  slumberer. 

“He  says  he  loves  me,  and  yet  can  sleep,1  he  murmured 
bitterly.  Then  seating  himself  before  a  table  he  began  to  write, 
with  slowness  and  precision,  whether  as  one  not  accustomed  to 
the  task  or  weighing  every  word. 

When  he  had  concluded,  he  again  turned  his  eyes  to  the 
sleeper.  “  How  tranquil !  Was  my  sleep  ever  as  serene  ?  I 
will  not  disturb  him  to  the  last.” 

The  fold  of  the  curtain  was  drawn  aside,  and  Aleman  entered 
noiselessly. 

“  Thou  hast  obeyed  ?  ”  whispered  Pausanias. 

“  Yes  ;  the  ship  is  ready,  the  wind  favours.  Hast  thou  decided  ?  ” 

“  I  have,”  said  Pausanias,  with  compressed  lips. 

He  rose,  and  touched  Lysander,  lightly,  but  the  touch  sufficed; 
the  sleeper  woke  on  the  instant,  casting  aside  slumber  easily  as  a 
garment. 

“  My  Pausanias,”  said  the  young  Spartan,  “  I  am  at  thine 
orders — shall  I  go  ?  Alas !  I  read  thine  eye,  and  I  shall  leave 
thee  in  peril.” 

“  Greater  peril  in  the  council  of  the  Ephors  and  in  the  babbling 
lips  of  the  hoary  Gerontes,  than  amidst  the  meeting  of  arma¬ 
ments.  Thou  wilt  take  this  letter  to  the  Ephors.  I  have  said 
in  it  but  little ;  I  have  said  that  I  confide  my  cause  to  thee. 
Remember  that  thou  insist  on  the  disgrace  to  me — the  Heracleid, 
and  through  me  to  Sparta,  that  my  recall  would  occasion ;  re¬ 
member  that  thou  prove  that  my  alleged  harshness  is  but 
necessarj  to  the  discipline  that  preserves  armies,  and  to  the 
ascendan  :y  of  Spartan  rule.  And  as  to  the  idle  tale  of  Persian 
prisoners  escaped,  why  thou  knowest  how  even  the  Ionians 
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could  make  nothing  of  that  charge.  Crowd  all  sail,  strain  every 
oar,  no  ship  in  the  fleet  so  swift  as  that  which  bears  thee.  I  care 
not  for  the  few  hours’  start  the  talebearers  have.  Our  Spartan 
forms  are  slow  ;  they  can  scarce  have  an  audience  ere  thou  reach. 
The  Gods  speed  and  guard  thee,  beloved  friend.  With  thee  goes 
all  the  future  of  Pausanias.” 

Lysander  grasped  his  hand  in  a  silence  more  eloquent  than 
words,  and  a  tear  fell  on  that  hand  which  he  clasped.  “  Be  not 
ashamed  of  it,”  he  said  then,  as  he  turned  away,  and,  wrapping 
his  cloak  round  his  face,  left  the  pavilion.  Aleman  followed, 
lowered  a  boat  from  the  side,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  Spartan 
and  the  Mothon  were  on  the  sea.  The  boat  made  to  a  vessel 
close  at  hand — a  vessel  builded  in  Cyprus,  manned  by  Bithy- 
nians ;  its  sails  were  all  up,  but  it  bore  no  flag.  Scarcely  had 
Lysander  climbed  the  deck  than  it  heaved  to  and  fro,  swaying  as 
the  anchor  was  drawn  up,  then,  righting  itself,  sprang  forward, 
like  a  hound  unleashed  for  the  chase.  Pausanias  with  folded 
arms  stood  on  the  deck  of  his  own  vessel,  gazing  after  it,  gazing 
long,  till  shooting  far  beyond  the  fleet,  far  towards  the  melting 
line  between  sea  and  sky,  it  grew  less  and  lesser,  and  as  the 
twilight  dawned,  it  had  faded  into  space. 

The  Heracleid  turned  to  Aleman,  who,  after  he  had  conveyed 
Lysander  to  the  ship,  had  regained  his  master’s  side. 

“  What  thinkest  thou,  Aleman,  will  be  the  result  of  all  this  ?  ” 

“  The  emancipation  of  the  Helots,”  said  the  Mothon  quietly. 
“  The  Athenians  are  too  near  thee,  the  Persians  are  too  far. 
Wouldst  thou  have  armies  Sparta  can  neither  give  nor  take  away 
from  thee,  bind  to  thee  a  race  by  the  strongest  of  human  ties — - 
make  them  see  in  thy  power  the  necessary  condition  of  their 
freedom.” 

Pausanias  made  no  answer.  He  turned  within  his  pavilion, 
and  flinging  himself  down  on  the  same  spot  from  which  he  had 
disturbed  Lysander,  said,  “  Sleep  here  was  so  kind  to  him  that  it 
may  linger  where  he  left  it.  I  have  two  hours  yet  for  oblivion 
before  the  sun  rise.” 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

If  we  were  enabled  minutely  to  examine  the  mental  organisation 
of  men  who  have  risked  great  dangers,  whether  by  the  impulse 
of  virtue,  or  in  the  perpetration  of  crime,  we  should  probably  find 
therein  a  large  preponderance  of  hope.  By  that  preponderance 
we  should  account  for  those  heroic  designs  which  would  anni¬ 
hilate  prudence  as  a  calculator,  did  not  a  sanguine  confidence  in 
the  results  produce  special  energies  to  achieve  them,  and  thus 
create  a  prudence  of  its  own,  being  as  it  were  the  self-conscious 
admeasurement  of  the  diviner  strength  which  justified  the  pre¬ 
terhuman  spring.  Nor  less  should  we  account  by  the  same  cause 
for  that  audacity  which  startles  us  in  criminals  on  a  colossal 
scale,  which  blinds  them  to  the  risks  of  detection,  and  often  at 
the  bar  of  justice,  while  the  evidences  that  ensure  condemnation 
are  thickening  round  them,  with  the  persuasion  of  acquittal  or 
escape.  Hope  is  thus  alike  the  sublime  inspirer  or  the  arch 
corrupter ;  it  is  the  foe  of  terror,  the  defier  of  consequences,  the 
buoyant  gamester  which  at  every  loss  doubles  the  stakes,  with  a 
firm  hand  rattles  the  dice,  and,  invoking  ruin,  cries  within  itself, 
“  How  shall  I  expend  the  gain  ?  ” 

In  the  character  therefore,  of  a  man  like  Pausanias,  risking  so 
much  glory,  daring  so  much  peril,  strong  indeed  must  have  been 
this  sanguine  motive  power  of  human  action.  Nor  is  a  laige  and 
active  development  of  hope  incompatible  with  a  temperament 
habitually  grave  and  often  profoundly  melancholy.  For  hope  itself 
is  often  engendered  by  discontent.  A  vigorous  nature  keenly  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  joy,  and  deprived  of  the  possession  of  the  joy  it  yearns 
for  by  circumstances  that  surround  it  in  the  present,  is  goaded  on 
by  its  impatience  and  dissatisfaction  ;  it  hopes  for  the  something  it 
has  not  got,  indifferent  to  the  things  it  possesses,  and  saddened  by 
the  want  which  it  experiences.  And  therefore  it  has  been  welJ 
said  by  philosophers,  that  real  happiness  would  exclude  desire  ; 
in  oth  r  words  not  only  at  the  gates  of  hell,  but  at  the  porch  of 
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heaven,  he  who  entered  would  leave  hope  behind  him.  For  per¬ 
fect  bliss  is  but  supreme  content.  And  if  content  could  say  to 
itself, — “  But  I  hope  for  something  more,”  it  would  destroy  it? 
own  existence. 

From  his  brief  slumber  the  Spartan  rose  refreshed.  The 
trumpets  were  sounding  near  him,  and  the  very  sound  brightened 
his  aspect,  and  animated  his  spirits. 

Agreeably  to  orders  he  had  given  the  night  before,  the  anchor 
was  raised,  the  rowers  were  on  their  benches,  the  libation  to  the 
Carnean  Apollo,  under  whose  special  protection  the  ship  was 
placed,  had  been  poured  forth,  and  with  the  rising  sea  and  to  the 
blare  of  trumpets  the  gorgeous  trireme  moved  forth  from  the  bay. 

It  moved,  as  the  trumpets  ceased,  to  the  note  of  a  sweeter,  but 
not  less  exciting  music.  For,  according  to  Hellenic  custom,  to 
the  rowers  was  allotted  a  musician,  with  whose  harmony  their 
oars,  when  first  putting  forth  to  sea,  kept  time.  And  on  this 
occasion  Aleman  superseded  the  wonted  performer  by  his  own 
more  popular  song  and  the  melody  of  his  richer  voice.  Standing 
by  the  mainmast,  and  holding  the  large  harp,  which  was  stricken 
by  the  quill,  its  strings  being  deepened  by  a  sounding-board,  he 
chanted  an  Io  Paean  to  the  Dorian  god  of  light  and  poesy.  The 
harp  at  stated  intervals  was  supported  by  a  burst  of  flutes,  and 
the  burthen  of  the  verse  was  caught  up  by  the  rowers  as  in 
chorus.  Thus,  far  and  wide  over  the  shining  waves,  went  forth 
the  hymn. 

Io,  Io  Paean  !  slowly.  Song  and  oar  must  chime  together  : 

Io,  Io  Paean  !  by  what  title  call  Apollo  ? 

Clarian?  Xanthian?  Boedromian? 

Countless  are  thy  names,  Apollo. 

Io  Carnee!  Io  Carnee! 

By  the  margent  of  Eurotas, 

’Neath  the  shadows  of  Taygetus, 

Thee  the  sons  of  Lacedaemon 
Name  Cameus.  Io,  Io  ! 

Io  Carnee  !  Io  Carnee ! 

Io,  Io  Paean  !  quicker.  Song  and  voice  must  chime  together  i 

Io  Paean!  Io  Paean!  King  Apollo,  Io,  Io! 

Io  Carnee ! 

For  thine  altars  do  the  seasons 
Paint  the  tributary  flowers, 

Spring  thy  hyacinth  restores, 

Summer  greets  thee  with  the  rose. 

Autumn  the  blue  Cyane  mingle* 

With  the  coronals  of  com, 
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And  in  every  wreath  thy  laurel 
Weaves  its  everlasting  green. 

Io  Carnee  !  Io  Carnee  ! 

For  the  brows  Apollo  favours 
Spring  and  winter  does  the  laurel 
Weave  its  everlasting  green. 

Io,  Io  Paean !  louder.  Voice  and  oar  must  chime  together: 

For  the  brows  Apollo  favours 
Even  Ocean  bears  the  laurel. 

Io  Carnee  !  Io  Carnee ! 

Io,  Io  Psean !  stronger.  Strong  are  those  who  win  the  laureL 

As  the  ship  of  the  Spartan  commander  thus  bore  out  to  sea 
the  other  vessels  of  the  armament  had  been  gradually  forming 
themselves  into  a  crescent,  preserving  still  the  order  in  which  the 
allies  maintained  their  several  contributions  to  the  fleet,  the 
Athenian  ships  at  the  extreme  end  occupying  the  right  wing,  the 
Peloponnesians  massed  together  at  the  left. 

The  Chian  galleys  adjoined  the  Samian;  for  Uliades  and 
Antagoras  had  contrived  that  their  ships  should  be  close  to  each 
other,  so  that  they  might  take  counsel  at  any  moment  and  act  in 
concert. 

And  now  when  the  fleet  had  thus  opened  its  arms  as  it  were  to 
receive  the  commander,  the  great  trireme  of  Pausanias  began  to 
veer  round,  and  to  approach  the  half-moon  of  the  expanded 
armament.  On  it  came,  with  its  beaked  prow,  like  a  falcon 
swooping  down  on  some  array  of  the  lesser  birds. 

From  the  stern  hung  a  gilded  shield  and  a  crimson  pennon. 
The  heavy-armed  soldiers  in  their  Spartan  mail  occupied  the 
centre  of  the  vessel,  and  the  sun  shone  full  upon  their  armour. 

“  By  Pallas  the  guardian,”  said  Cimon,  “  it  is  the  Athenian 
vessels  that  the  strategus  honours  with  his  first  visit.” 

And  indeed  the  Spartan  galley  now  came  alongside  that  of 
Aristides,  the  admiral  of  the  Athenian  navy. 

The  soldiers  on  board  the  former  gave  way  on  either  side. 
And  a  murmur  of  admiration  circled  through  the  Athenian  ship, 
as  Pausanias  suddenly  appeared.  For,  as  if  bent  that  day  on  either 
awing  mutiny  or  conciliating  the  discontented,  the  Spartan  chief 
had  wisely  laid  aside  the  wondrous  Median  robes.  He  stood  on 
her  stern  in  the  armour  he  had  worn  at  Plataea,  resting  one  hand 
upon  his  shield,  which  itself  rested  on  the  deck.  His  head  alone 
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was  uncovered,  his  long  sable  locks  gathered  up  into  a  knot,  in 
the  Spartan  fashion,  a  crest  as  it  were  in  itself  to  that  lofty 
head.  And  so  imposing  were  his  whole  air  and  carriage,  that 
Cimon,  gazing  at  him,  muttered,  “  What  profane  hand  will  dare 
to  rob  that  demigod  of  command  ?  ” 


CHAPTER  VII. 

PAUSANIAS  came  on  board  the  vessel  of  the  Athenian  admiral, 
attended  by  the  five  Spartan  chiefs  who  have  been  mentioned 
before  as  the  warlike  companions  assigned  to  him.  He  relaxed 
the  haughty  demeanour  which  had  given  so  much  displeasure, 
adopting  a  tone  of  marked  courtesy.  He  spoke  with  high  and 
merited  praise  of  the  seaman-like  appearance  of  the  Athenian 
crews,  and  the  admirable  build  and  equipment  of  their  vessels. 

“  Pity  only,”  said  he,  smiling,  “  that  we  have  no  Persians  on 
the  ocean  now,  and  that  instead  of  their  visiting  us  we  must  go 
in  search  of  them.” 

“  Would  that  be  wise  on  our  part  ?  ”  said  Aristides.  “  Is  not 
Greece  large  enough  for  Greeks  ?  ” 

“  Greece  has  not  done  growing,”  answered  the  Spartan  ;  “  and 
the  Gods  forbid  that  she  should  do  so.  When  man  ceases  to 
grow  in  height  he  expands  in  bulk ;  when  he  stops  there  too,  the 
frame  begins  to  stoop,  the  muscles  to  shrink,  the  skin  to  shrivel, 
and  decrepit  old  age  steals  on.  I  have  heard  it  said  of  the 
Athenians  that  they  think  nothing  done  while  aught  remains  to 
do.  Is  it  not  truly  said,  worthy  son  of  Miltiades  ?  ” 

Cimon  bowed  his  head.  “  General,  I  cannot  disavow  the 
sentiment.  But  if  Greece  entered  Asia,  would  it  not  be  as  a 
river  that  runs  into  a  sea  ?  it  expands,  and  is  merged.” 

“  The  river,  Cimon,  may  lose  the  sweetness  of  its  wave  and 
take  the  brine  of  the  sea.  But  the  Greek  can  never  lose  the 
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flavour  of  the  Greek  genius,  and  could  he  penetrate  the  universe, 
the  universe  would  be  Hellenised.  But  if,  O  Athenian  chiefs,  ye 
judge  that  we  have  now  done  all  that  is  needful  to  protect 
Athens,  and  awe  the  Barbarian,  ye  must  be  longing  to  retire 
from  the  armament  and  return  to  your  homes.” 

“  When  it  is  fit  that  we  should  return,  we  shall  be  recalled  ’ 
said  Aristides  quietly. 

“What,  is  your  State  so  unerring  in  its  judgment  ?  Experience 
does  not  permit  me  to  think  so,  for  it  ostracised  Aristides.” 

“  An  honour,”  replied  the  Athenian,  “  that  I  did  not  deserve, 
but  an  action  that,  had  I  been  the  adviser  of  those  who  sent 
me  forth,  I  should  have  opposed  as  too  lenient.  Instead  of 
ostracising  me,  they  should  have  cast  both  myself  and  Themis- 
tocles  into  the  Barathrum.” 

“You  speak  with  true  Attic  honour,  and  I  comprehend  that 
where,  in  commonwealths  constituted  like  yours,  party  runs  high, 
and  the  State  itself  is  shaken,  ostracism  may  be  a  necessary 
tribute  to  the  very  virtues  that  attract  the  zeal  of  a  party  and 
imperil  the  equality  ye  so  prize.  But  what  can  compensate  to  a 
State  for  the  evil  of  depriving  itself  of  its  greatest  citizens  ?  ” 

“  Peace  and  freedom,”  said  Aristides.  “  If  you  would  have  the 
young  trees  thrive  you  must  not  let  one  tree  be  so  large  as  to 
overshadow  them.  Ah,  general  at  Plataea,”  added  the  Athenian, 
in  a  benignant  whisper,  for  the  grand  image  before  him  moved 
his  heart  with  a  mingled  feeling  of  generous  admiration  and 
prophetic  pity,  “  ah,  pardon  me  if  I  remind  thee  of  the  ring  of 
Polycrates,  and  say  that  Fortune  is  a  queen  that  requires  tribute. 
Man  should  tremble  most  when  most  seemingly  fortune-favoured, 
and  guard  most  against  a  fall  when  his  rise  is  at  the  highest.” 

“  But  it  is  only  at  its  highest  flight  that  the  eagle  is  safe  from 
the  arrow,”  answered  Pausanias. 

“  And  the  nest  the  eagle  has  forgotten  in  her  soaring  is  the 
more  exposed  to  the  spoiler.” 

“Well,  my  nest  is  in  rocky  Sparta;  hardy  the  spoiler  who 
ventures  thither.  Yet,  to  descend  from  these  speculative  com¬ 
parisons,  it  seems  that  thou  hast  a  friendly  and  meaning  purpose 
in  thy  warnings.  Thou  knowest  that  there  are  in  this  armament 
men  who  grudge  to  me  whatever  I  now  owe  to  Fortune,  who 
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would  topple  me  from  the  height  to  which  I  did  not  climb,  but 
was  led  by  the  congregated  Greeks,  and  who,  while  perhaps  they 
are  forging  arrow-heads  for  the  eagle,  have  sent  to  place  poison 
and  a  snare  in  its  distant  nest.  So  the  Nausicaa  is  on  its  voyage 
to  Sparta,  conveying  to  the  Ephors  complaints  against  me- — 
complaints  from  men  who  fought  by  my  side  against  the  Mede.’: 

“  I  have  heard  that  a  Cyprian  vessel  left  the  fleet  yesterday, 
bound  to  Laconia.  I  have  heard  that  it  does  bear  men  charged 
by  some  of  the  Ionians  with  representations  unfavourable  to  the 
continuance  of  thy  command.  It  bears  none  from  me  as  the 
Nauarchus  of  the  Athenians.  But — ” 

“  But — what  ?  ” 

“  But  I  have  complained  to  thyself,  Pausanias,  in  vain.” 

“  Hast  thou  complained  of  late,  and  in  vain  ?” 

“  Nay.” 

“Honest  men  may  err;  if  they  amend,  do  just  men  continue 
to  accuse  ?  ” 

“  I  do  not  accuse,  Pausanias,  I  but  imply  that  those  who  do 
may  have  a  cause,  but  it  will  be  heard  before  a  tribunal  of  thine 
own  countrymen,  and  doubtless  thou  hast  sent  to  the  tribunal 
those  who  may  meet  the  charge  on  thy  behalf.” 

“Well,”  said  Pausanias,  still  preserving  his  studied  urbanity 
and  lofty  smile,  “  even  Agamemnon  and  Achilles  quarrelled,  but 
Greece  took  Troy  not  the  less.  And  at  least,  since  Aristides 
does  not  denounce  me,  if  I  have  committed  even  worse  faults 
than  Agamemnon,  I  have  not  made  an  enemy  of  Achilles.  And 
if,”  he  added  after  a  pause,  “  if  some  of  these  Ionians,  not  waiting 
for  the  return  of  their  envoys,  openly  mutiny,  they  must  be 
treated  as  Thersites  was.”  Then  he  hurried  on  quickly,  for 
observing  that  Cimon’s  brow  lowered,  and  his  lips  quivered,  he 
desired  to  cut  off  all  words  that  might  lead  to  altercation. 

“  But  I  have  a  request  to  ask  of  the  Athenian  Nauarchus.  Will 
you  gratify  myself  and  the  fleet  by  putting  your  Athenian 
triremes  into  play  ?  Your  seamen  are  so  famous  for  their 
manoeuvres,  that  they  might  furnish  us  with  sports  of  more  grace 
and  agility  than  do  the  Lydian  dancers.  Landsman  though  I 
be,  no  sight  more  glads  mine  eye,  than  these  sea  lions  of  pine 
and  brass,  bounding  under  the  yoke  of  their  tamers.  I  presume 
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not  to  give  thee  instructions  what  to  perform.  Who  can  dictate 
to  the  seamen  of  Salamis  ?  But  when  your  ships  have  played 
out  their  martial  sport,  let  them  exchange  stations  with  the 
Peloponnesian  vessels,  and  occupy  for  the  present  the  left  of  the 
armament.  Ye  object  not  ?  ” 

“  Place  us  where  thou  wilt,  as  was  said  to  thee  at  Plataea,” 
answered  Aristides. 

“  I  now  leave  ye  to  prepare,  Athenians,  and  greet  ye,  saying, 
the  Good  to  the  Beautiful.” 

“  A  wondrous  presence  for  a  Greek  commander !  ”  said  Cimon, 
as  Pausanias  again  stood  on  the  stern  of  his  own  vessel,  which 
moved  off  towards  the  ships  of  the  islands. 

“  And  no  mean  capacity,”  returned  Aristides.  “  See  you  not 
his  object  in  transplacing  us  ?” 

“  Ha,  truly ;  in  case  of  mutiny  on  board  the  Ionian  ships,  he 
separates  them  from  Athens.  But  woe  to  him  if  he  thinks  in 
his  heart  that  an  Ionian  is  a  Thersites,  to  be  silenced  by  the 
blow  of  a  sceptre.  Meanwhile  let  the  Greeks  see  what  manner  of 
seamen  are  the  Athenians.  Methinks  this  game  ordained  to  us 
is  a  contest  before  Neptune,  and  for  a  crown.” 

Pausanias  bore  right  on  towards  the  vessels  from  the  Aigaean 
Isles.  Their  masts  and  prows  were  heavy  with  garlands,  but  no 
music  sounded  from  their  decks,  no  welcoming  shout  from  their 
crews. 

“  Son  of  Cleombrotus,”  said  the  prudent  Erasinidas,  “  sullen 
dogs  bite.  Unwise  the  stranger  who  trusts  himself  to  their 
kennel.  Pass  not  to  those  triremes ;  let  the  captains,  if  thou 
wantest  them,  come  to  thee.” 

Pausanias  replied,  “  Dogs  fear  the  steady  eye  and  spring  at  the 
recreant  back.  Helmsman,  steer  to  yonder  ship  with  the  olive 
tree  on  the  Parasemon,  and  the  image  of  Bacchus  on  the  guardian 
standard.  It  is  the  ship  of  Antagoras  the  Chian  captain.” 

Pausanias  turned  to  his  warlike  Five.  “  This  time,  forgive  me, 
I  go  alone.”  And  before  their  natural  Spartan  slowness  enabled 
them  to  combat  this  resolution,  their  leader  was  by  the  side  of 
his  rival,  alone  in  the  Chian  vessel,  and  surrounded  by  his  sworn 
foes. 

“Antagoras,”  said  the  Spartan,  “a  Chian  seaman’s  ship  is  his 
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dearest  home.  I  stand  on  thy  deck  as  at  thy  hearth,  and  ask 
thy  hospitality  ;  a  crust  of  thy  honied  bread,  and  a  cup  of  thy 
Chian  wine.  For  from  thy  ship  I  would  see  the  Athenian  vessels 
go  through  their  nautical  gymnastics.” 

The  Chian  turned  pale  and  trembled ;  his  vengeance  was 
braved  and  foiled.  He  was  powerless  against  the  man  who 
trusted  to  his  honour,  and  asked  to  break  of  his  bread  and  drink 
of  his  cup.  Pausanias  did  not  appear  to  heed  the  embarrassment 
of  his  unwilling  host,  but  turning  round,  addressed  some  careless 
words  to  the  soldiers  on  the  raised  central  platform,  and  then 
quietly  seated  himself,  directing  his  eyes  towards  the  Athenian 
ships.  Upon  these  all  the  sails  were  now  lowered.  In  nice 
manoeuvres  the  seamen  preferred  trusting  to  their  oars.  Presently 
one  vessel  started  forth,  and  with  a  swiftness  that  seemed  to 
increase  at  every  stroke. 

A  table  was  brought  upon  deck  and  placed  before  Pausanias, 
and  the  slaves  began  to  serve  to  him  such  light  food  as  sufficed 
to  furnish  the  customary  meal  of  the  Greeks  in  the  earlier 
forenoon. 

“  But  where  is  mine  host  ?  ”  asked  the  Spartan.  “  Does  Anta- 
goras  himself  not  deign  to  share  a  meal  with  his  guest  ?  ” 

On  receiving  the  message,  Antagoras  had  no  option  but  to 
come  forward.  The  Spartan  eyed  him  deliberately,  and  the 
young  Chian  felt  with  secret  rage  the  magic  of  that  commanding 
eye. 

Pausanias  motioned  to  him  to  be  seated,  making  room  beside 
himself  The  Chian  silently  obeyed. 

“  Antagoras,”  said  the  Spartan  in  a  low  voice,  “  thou  art 
doubtless  one  of  those  who  have  already  infringed  the  laws  of 
military  discipline  and  obedience.  Interrupt  me  not  yet.  A 
vessel  without  waiting  my  permission  has  left  the  fleet  with 
accusations  against  me,  thy  commander ;  of  what  nature  I  am 
not  even  advised.  Thou  wilt  scarcely  deny  that  thou  art  one  of 
those  who  sent  forth  the  ship  and  shared  in  the  accusations. 
Yet  I  had  thought  that  if  I  had  ever  merited  thine  ill  will,  there 
had  been  reconciliation  between  us  in  the  Council  Hall.  What 
has  chanced  since  ?  Why  shouldst  thou  hate  me  ?  Speak 
frankly ;  frankly  have  I  spoken  to  thee.” 
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“General,”  replied  Antagoras,  “there  is  no  hegemony  over 
men’s  hearts ;  thou  sayest  truly,  as  man  to  man,  I  hate  thee. 
Wherefore  ?  Because  as  man  to  man,  thou  standest  between  me 
and  happiness.  Because  thou  wooest,  and  canst  only  woo  to 
dishonour,  the  virgin  in  whom  I  would  seek  the  sacred  wife.” 

Pausanias  slightly  recoiled,  and  the  courtesy  he  had  simulated, 
and  which  was  essentially  foreign  to  his  vehement  and  haughty 
character,  fell  from  him  like  a  mask.  For  with  the  words  of 
Antagoras,  jealousy  passed  within  him,  and  for  the  moment  its 
agony  was  such  that  the  Chian  was  avenged.  But  he  was  too 
habituated  to  the  stateliness  of  self-control,  to  give  vent  to  the 
rage  that  seized  him.  He  only  said  with  a  whitened  and  writh¬ 
ing  lip,  “Thou  art  right;  all  animosities  may  yield,  save  those 
which  a  woman’s  eye  can  kindle.  Thou  hatest  me — be  it  so — that 
is  as  man  to  man.  But  as  officer  to  chieftain,  I  bid  thee  hence¬ 
forth  beware  how  thou  givest  me  cause  to  set  this  foot  on  the 
head  that  lifts  itself  to  the  height  of  mine.” 

With  that  he  rose,  turned  on  his  heel,  and  walked  towards  the 
stern,  where  he  stood  apart  gazing  on  the  Athenian  triremes, 
which  by  this  time  were  in  the  broad  sea.  And  all  the  eyes  in 
the  fleet  were  turned  towards  that  exhibition.  For  marvellous 
was  the  ease  and  beauty  with  which  these  ships  went  through 
their  nautical  movements ;  now  as  in  chase  of  each  other, 
now  approaching  as  in  conflict,  veering  off,  darting  aside, 
threading  as  it  were  a  harmonious  maze,  gliding  in  and  out,  here, 
there,  with  the  undulous  celerity  of  the  serpent.  The  admirable 
build  of  the  ships ;  the  perfect  skill  of  the  seamen  ;  the  noiseless 
docility  and  instinctive  comprehension  by  which  they  seemed  to 
seize  and  to  obey  the  unforeseen  signals  of  their  Admiral — all 
struck  the  lively  Greeks  that  beheld  the  display,  and  universal 
was  the  thought  if  not  the  murmur,  There  was  the  power  that 
should  command  the  Grecian  seas. 

Pausanias  was  too  much  accustomed  to  the  sway  of  masses, 
not  to  have  acquired  that  electric  knowledge  of  what  circles 
amongst  them  from  breast  to  breast,  to  which  habit  gives  the 
quickness  of  an  instinct.  He  saw  that  he  had  committed  an 
imprudence,  and  that  in  seeking  to  divert  a  mutiny,  he  had 
incurred  a  yet  greater  peril. 
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He  returned  to  his  own  ship  without  exchanging  another  word 
with  Antagoras,  who  had  retired  to  the  centre  of  the  vessel, 
fearing  to  trust  himself  to  a  premature  utterance  of  that  defiance 
which  the  last  warning  of  his  chief  provoked,  and  who  was 
therefore  arousing  the  soldiers  to  louder  shouts  of  admiration  at 
the  Athenian  skill. 

Rowing  back  towards  the  wing  occupied  by  the  Peloponnesian 
allies,  of  whose  loyalty  he  was  assured,  Pausanias  then  summoned 
on  board  their  principal  officer,  and  communicated  to  him  his 
policy  of  placing  the  Ionians  not  only  apart  from  the  Athenians, 
but  under  the  vigilance  and  control  of  Peloponnesian  vessels  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood.  “Therefore,”  said  he,  “while  the 
Athenians  will  occupy  this  wing,  I  wish  you  to  divide  yourselves ; 
the  Lacedaemonian  ships  will  take  the  way  the  Athenians 
abandon,  but  the  Corinthian  triremes  will  place  themselves 
between  the  ships  of  the  Islands  and  the  Athenians.  I  shall 
give  further  orders  towards  distributing  the  Ionian  navy.  And 
thus  I  trust  either  all  chance  of  a  mutiny  is  cut  off,  or  it  will  be 
put  down  at  the  first  outbreak.  Now  give  orders  to  your  men  to 
take  the  places  thus  assigned  to  you.  And  having  gratified  the 
vanity  of  our  friends  the  Athenians  by  their  holiday  evolutions, 
I  shall  send  to  thank  and  release  them  from  the  fatigue  so 
gracefully  borne.” 

All  those  with  whom  he  here  conferred,  and  who  had  no  love 
for  Athens  or  Ionia,  readily  fell  into  the  plan  suggested.  Pau¬ 
sanias  then  despatched  a  Laconian  vessel  to  the  Athenian 
Admiral,  with  complimentary  messages  and  orders  to  cease  the 
manoeuvres,  and  then  heading  the  rest  of  the  Laconian  con¬ 
tingent,  made  slow  and  stately  way  towards  the  station  deserted 
by  the  Athenians.  But  pausing  once  more  before  the  vessels  of 
the  Isles,  he  despatched  orders  to  their  several  commanders, 
which  had  the  effect  of  dividing  their  array,  and  placing  between 
them  the  powerful  Corinthian  service.  In  the  orders  of  the 
vessels  he  forwarded  for  this  change,  he  took  especial  care  to 
dislocate  the  dangerous  contiguity  of  the  Samian  and  Chian 
triremes. 

The  sun  was  declining  towards  the  west  when  Pausanias  had 
marshalled  the  vessels  he  headed,  at  their  new  stations,  and  the 
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Athenian  ships  were  already  anchored  close  and  secured.  But 
there  was  an  evident  commotion  m  that  part  of  the  fleet  to  which 
the  Corinthian  galleys  had  sailed.  The  Ionians  had  received 
with  indignant  murmurs  the  command  which  divided  their 
strength.  Under  various  pretexts  each  vessel  delayed  to  move ; 
and  when  the  Corinthian  ships  came  to  take  a  vacant  space,  they 
found  a  formidable  array, — the  soldiers  on  the  platforms  armed 
to  the  teeth.  The  confusion  was  visible  to  the  Spartan  chief; 
the  loud  hubbub  almost  reached  to  his  ears.  He  hastened 
towards  the  place ;  but  anxious  to  continue  the  gracious  part  he 
had  so  unwontedly  played  that  day,  he  cleared  his  decks  of  their 
formidable  hoplites,  lest  he  might  seem  to  meet  menace  by 
menace,  and  drafting  them  into  other  vessels,  and  accompanied 
only  by  his  personal  serving- men  and  rowers,  he  put  forth 
alone,  the  gilded  shield  and  the  red  banner  still  displayed  at  his 
stern. 

But  as  ne  was  thus  conspicuous  and  solitary,  and  midway 
in  the  space  left  between  the  Laconian  and  Ionian  galleys, 
suddenly  two  ships  from  the  latter  darted  forth,  passed  through 
the  centre  of  the  Corinthian  contingent,  and  steered  with  the 
force  of  all  their  rowers,  right  towards  the  Spartan’s  ship. 

“  Surely,”  said  Pausanias,  “  that  is  the  Chian’s  vessel.  I  recog¬ 
nise  the  vine  tree  and  the  image  of  the  Bromian  god  ;  and  surely 
that  other  one  is  the  Chimera  under  Uliades,  the  Samian.  They 
come  hither,  the  Ionian  with  them,  to  harangue  against  obedience 
to  my  orders.” 

“  They  come  hither  to  assault  us,”  exclaimed  Erasinidas ; 
“  their  beaks  are  right  upon  us.” 

He  had  scarcely  spoken,  when  the  Chian’s  brass  prow  smote 
the  gilded  shield,  and  rent  the  red  banner  from  its  staff.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Chimera,  under  Uliades,  struck  the  right  side  of 
the  Spartan  ship,  and  with  both  strokes  the  stout  vessel  reeled 
and  dived.  “Know,  Spartan,”  cried  Antagoras,  from  the  plat¬ 
form  in  the  midst  of  his  soldiers,  “that  we  Ionians  hold  together. 
He  who  would  separate,  means  to  conquer,  us.  We  disown  thy 
hegemony.  If  ye  would  seek  us,  we  are  with  the  Athenians.” 

With  that  the  two  vessels,  having  performed  their  insolent  and 
daring  feat,  veered  and  shot  off  with  the  same  rapidity  with 
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which  they  had  'come  to  the  assault ;  and  as  they  did  so,  hoisted 
the  Athenian  ensign  over  their  own  national  standards.  The 
instant  that  signal  was  given,  from  the  other  Ionian  vessels, 
which  had  been  evidently  awaiting  it,  there  came  a  simultaneous 
shout ;  and  all,  vacating  their  place  and  either  gliding  through 
or  wheeling  round  the  Corinthian  galleys,  steered  towards  the 
Athenian  fleet. 

The  trireme  of  Pausanias,  meanwhile,  sorely  damaged,  part  of  its 
side  rent  away,  and  the  water  rushing  in,  swayed  and  struggled 
alone  in  great  peril  of  sinking. 

Instead  of  pursuing  the  Ionians,  the  Corinthian  galleys  made 
at  once  to  the  aid  of  the  insulted  commander. 

“  Oh,”  cried  Pausanias,  in  powerless  wrath,  “  Oh,  the  accursed 
element !  Oh,  that  mine  enemies  had  attacked  me  on  the 
land  !  ” 

“  How  are  we  to  act  ?  ”  said  Aristides. 

“We  are  citizens  of  a  Republic,  in  which  the  majority  govern,” 
answered  Cimon.  “And  the  majority  here  tell  us  how  we  are  to 
act.  Hark  to  the  shouts  of  our  men,  as  they  are  opening  way 
for  their  kinsmen  of  the  Isles.” 

The  sun  sank,  and  with  it  sank  the  Spartan  maritime  ascend¬ 
ancy  over  Hellas.  And  from  that  hour  in  which  the  Samian  and 
the  Chian  insulted  the  galley  of  Pausanias,  if  we  accord  weight 
to  the  authority  on  which  Plutarch  must  have  based  his  tale, 
commenced  the  brief  and  glorious  sovereignty  of  Athens.  Com¬ 
mence  when  and  how  it  might,  it  was  an  epoch  most  signal  in 
the  records  of  the  ancient  world  for  its  results  upon  a  civilisation 
to  which  as  yet  human  foresight  can  predict  no  end. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

We  pass  from  Byzantium,  we  are  in  Sparta.  In  the  Archeion 
or  office  of  the  Ephoralty,  sate  five  men,  all  somewhat  advanced 
in  years.  These  constituted  that  stern  and  terrible  authority 
which  had  gradually,  and  from  unknown  beginnings,1  assumed  a 
kind  of  tyranny  over  the  descendants  of  Hercules  themselves. 
They  were  the  representatives  of  the  Spartan  people,  elected 
without  reference  to  rank  or  wealth,2  and  possessing  jurisdiction 
not  only  over  the  Helots  and  Laconians,  but  over  most  of  the 
magistrates.  They  could  suspend  or  terminate  any  office,  they 
could  accuse  the  kings  and  bring  them  before  a  court  in  which 
they  themselves  were  judges  upon  trial  of  life  and  death.  They 
exercised  control  over  the  armies  and  the  embassies  sent  abroad ; 
and  the  king,  at  the  head  of  his  forces,  was  still  bound  to  receive 
his  instructions  from  this  Council  of  Five.  Their  duty,  in  fact, 
was  to  act  as  a  check  upon  the  kings,  and  they  were  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  that  Nobility  which  embraced  the  whole  Spartan 
people,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Laconians  and  Helots. 

The  conference  in  which  they  were  engaged  seemed  to  rivet 


1  K.  O.  Muller  (Dorians),  Book  3,  c.  7,  §  2.  According  to  Aristotle,  Cicero  and 
others,  the  Ephoralty  was  founded  by  Theopompus  subsequently  to  the  mythical  time 
of  Lycurgus.  To  Lycurgus  itself  it  is  referred  by  Xenophon  and  Herodotus.  Muller 
considers  rightly  that,  though  an  ancient  Doric  institution,  it  was  incompatible  with 
the  primitive  constitution  of  Lycurgus,  and  had  gradually  acquired  its  peculiar 
character  by  causes  operating  on  the  Spartan  State  alone, 

*  Aristot  Pol.  ii. 
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their  most  earnest  attention.  And  as  the  presiding  Ephor 
continued  the  observations  he  addressed  to  them,  the  rest  listened 
with  profound  and  almost  breathless  silence. 

The  speaker,  named  Peiiclides,  was  older  than  the  others. 
His  frame,  still  upright  and  sinewy,  was  yet  lean  almost  to 
emaciation,  his  face  shaip,  and  his  dark  eyes  gleamed  with  a 
cunning  and  sinister  light  under  his  grey  brows. 

“  If,”  said  he,  “  we  are  to  believe  these  Ionians,  Pausanias 
meditates  some  deadly  injury  to  Greece.  As  for  the  complaints 
of  his  arrogance,  they  are  to  be  received  with  due  caution.  Our 
Spartans,  accustomed  to  the  peculiar  discipline  of  the  Laws  of 
ZEgimius,  rarely  suit  the  humours  of  Ionians  and  innovators. 
The  question  to  consider  is  not  whether  he  has  been  too  imperi¬ 
ous  towards  Ionians  who  were  but  the  other  day  subjected  to  the 
Mede,  but  whether  he  can  make  the  command  he  received  from 
Sparta  menacing  to  Sparta  herself.  We  lend  him  iron,  he  hath 
holpen  himself  to  gold.” 

“  Besides  the  booty  at  Plataea,  they  say  that  he  has  amassed 
much  plunder  at  Byzantium,”  said  Zeuxidamus,  one  of  the 
Ephors,  after  a  pause. 

Periclides  looked  hard  at  the  speaker,  and  the  two  men 
exchanged  a  significant  glance. 

“  For  my  part,”  said  a  third,  a  man  of  a  severe  but  noble 
countenance,  the  father  of  Lysander,  and,  what  was  not  usual 
with  the  Ephors,  belonging  to  one  of  the  highest  families  of 
Sparta,  “  I  have  always  held  that  Sparta  should  limit  its  policy 
to  self-defence ;  that,  since  the  Persian  invasion  is  over,  we  have 
no  business  with  Byzantium.  Let  the  busy  Athenians  obtain  if 
they  will  the  empire  of  the  sea.  The  sea  is  no  province  of  ours. 
All  intercourse  with  foreigners,  Asiatics  and  Ionians,  enervates 
our  men  and  corrupts  our  generals.  Recall  Pausanias — recall 
our  Spartans.  I  have  said.” 

‘  Recall  Pausanias  first,”  said  Periclides,  “  and  we  shall  then 
hear  the  truth,  and  decide  what  is  best  to  be  done.” 

“  If  he  has  Medised,  if  he  has  conspired  against  Greece,  let  us 
accuse  him  to  the  death,”  said  Agesilaus,  Lysander’s  father. 

“  We  may  accuse,  but  it  rests  not  with  us  to  sentence,”  said 
Periclides,  disapprovingly 
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“  And,”  said  a  fourth  Ephor,  with  a  visible  shudder,  “  what 
Spartan  dare  counsel  sentence  of  death  to  the  descendant  of  the 
Gods?” 

“  I  dare,”  replied  Agesilaus,  “  but  provided  only  that  the 
descendant  of  the  Gods  had  counselled  death  to  Greece.  And 
for  that  reason,  I  say  that  I  would  not,  without  evidence  the 
clearest,  even  harbour  the  thought  that  a  Heracleid  could 
meditate  treason  to  his  country.” 

Periclides  felt  the  reproof  and  bit  his  lips. 

“  Besides,”  observed  Zeuxidamus,  “  fines  enrich  the  State.” 

Periclides  nodded  approvingly. 

An  expression  of  lofty  contempt  passed  over  the  brow  and  lip  of 
Agesilaus  But  with  national  self-command,  he  replied  gravely, 
and  with  equal  laconic  brevity,  “  If  Pausanias  hath  committed  a 
trivial  error  that  a  fine  can  expiate,  so  be  it.  But  talk  not  of 
fines  till  ye  acquit  him  of  all  treasonable  connivance  with  the 
Mede.” 

At  that  moment  an  officer  entered  on  the  conclave,  and 
approaching  the  presiding  Ephor,  whispered  in  his  ear. 

“  This  is  well,”  exclaimed  Periclides  aloud.  “  A  messenger 
from  Pausanias  himself.  Your  son  Lysander  has  just  arrived 
from  Byzantium.” 

“  My  son  !  ”  exclaimed  Agesilaus  eagerly,  and  then  checking 
himself,  added  calmly,  “  That  is  a  sign  no  danger  to  Sparta 
threatened  Byzantium  when  he  left.” 

“  Let  him  be  admitted,”  said  Periclides. 

Lysander  entered  ;  and  pausing  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
council  board,  inclined  his  head  submissively  to  the  Ephors  ; 
save  a  rapid  interchange  of  glances,  no  separate  greeting  took 
place  between  son  and  father. 

“  Thou  art  welcome,”  said  Periclides.  “  Thou  hast  done  thy 
duty  since  thou  hast  left  the  city.  Virgins  will  praise  thee  as  the 
brave  man  ;  age,  more  sober,  is  contented  to  say  thou  hast  upheld 
the  Spartan  name.  And  thy  father  without  shame  may  take  thy 
hand.” 

A  warm  flush  spread  over  the  young  man’s  face.  He  stepped 
forward  with  a  quick  step,  his  eyes  beaming  with  joy.  Calm  and 
stately,  his  father  rose,  clasped  the  extended  hand,  then  releasing 
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his  own  placed  it  an  instant  on  his  son’s  bended  head,  and 
reseated  himself  in  silence. 

“  Thou  earnest  straight  from  Pausanias  ?  ”  said  Periclides. 

Lysander  drew  from  his  vest  the  despatch  entrusted  to  him, 
and  gave  it  to  the  presiding  Ephor.  Periclides  half  rose  as  if  to 
take  with  more  respect  what  had  come  from  the  hand  of  the  son 
of  Hercules. 

“  Withdraw,  Lysander,”  he  said,  “  and  wait  without  while  we 
deliberate  on  the  contents  herein.” 

Lysander  obeyed,  and  returned  to  the  outer  chamber. 

He^e  he  was  instantly  surrounded  by  eager,  though  not  noisy 
groups.  Some  in  that  chamber  were  waiting  on  business  con¬ 
nected  with  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  Ephors.  Some  had  gained 
admittance  for  the  purpose  of  greeting  their  brave  countryman, 
and  hearing  news  of  the  distant  camp  from  one  who  had  so  lately 
quitted  the  great  Pausanias.  For  men  could  talk  without 
restraint  of  their  General,  though  it  was  but  with  reserve  and 
indirectly  that  they  slid  in  some  furtive  question  as  to  the  health 
and  safety  of  a  brother  or  a  son. 

“  My  heart  warms  to  be  amongst  ye  again,”  said  the  simple 
Spartan  youth.  “  As  I  came  thro’  the  defiles  from  the  sea-coast, 
and  saw  on  the  height  the  gleam  from  the  old  Temple  of  Pallas 
Chalcioecus,  I  said  to  myself,  ‘  Blessed  be  the  Gods  that  ordained 
me  to  live  with  Spartans  or  die  with  Sparta  !  ’  ” 

“  Thou  wilt  see  how  much  we  shall  make  of  thee,  Lysander,” 
cried  a  Spartan  youth  a  little  younger  than  himself,  one  of  the 
superior  tribe  of  the  Hylleans.  “  We  have  heard  of  thee  at 
Plataea.  It  is  said  that  had  Pausanias  not  been  there  thou 
wouldst  have  been  called  the  bravest  Greek  in  the  armament.” 

“  Hush,”  said  Lysander,  “  thy  few  years  excuse  thee,  young 
friend.  Save  our  General,  we  were  all  equals  in  the  day  of 
battle.” 

“  So  thinks  not  my  sister  Percalus,”  whispered  the  youth 
archly  ;  “  scold  her  as  thou  dost  me,  if  thou  dare.” 

Lysander  coloured,  and  replied  in  a  voice  that  slightly  trembled, 
“  I  cannot  hope  that  thy  sister  interests  herself  in  me.  Nay, 
when  I  left  Sparta,  I  thought — ”  He  checked  himself. 

Thought  what  ?  ” 
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“  That  among  those  who  remained  behind  Percalus  might  find 
her  betrothed  long  before  I  returned.” 

“  Among  those  who  remained  behind !  Percalus !  How  meanly 
thou  must  think  of  her.” 

Before  Lysander  could  utter  the  eager  assurance  that  he  was 
very  far  from  thinking  meanly  of  Percalus,  the  other  bystanders, 
impatient  at  this  whispered  colloquy,  seized  his  attention  with  a 
volley  of  questions,  to  which  he  gave  but  curt  and  not  very 
relevant  answers,  so  much  had  the  lad’s  few  sentences  disturbed 
the  calm  tenor  of  his  existing  self-possession.  Nor  did  he  quite 
regain  his  presence  of  mind  until  he  was  once  more  summoned 
into  the  presence  of  the  Ephors. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  communication  of  Pausanias  had  caused  an  animated 
discussion  in  the  Council,  and  led  to  a  strong  division  of  opinion. 
But  the  faces  of  the  Ephors,  rigid  and  composed,  revealed 
nothing  to  guide  the  sagacity  of  Lysander,  as  he  re-entered  the 
chamber.  He  himself,  by  a  strong  effort,  had  recovered  the 
disturbance  into  which  the  words  of  the  boy  had  thrown  his 
mind,  and  he  stood  before  the  Ephors  intent  upon  the  object  of 
defending  the  name,  and  fulfilling  the  commands  of  his  chief. 
So  reverent  and  grateful  was  the  love  that  he  bore  to  Pausanias, 
that  he  scarcely  permitted  himself  even  to  blame  the  deviations 
from  Spartan  austerity  which  he  secretly  mourned  in  his  mind  ; 
and  as  to  the  grave  guilt  of  treason  to  the  Hellenic  cause,  he  had 
never  suffered  the  suspicion  of  it  to  rest  upon  an  intellect  that 
only  failed  to  be  penetrating,  where  its  sight  was  limited  by  dis¬ 
cipline  and  affection.  He  felt  that  Pausanias  had  entrusted  to 
him  his  defence,  and  though  he  would  fain,  in  his  secret  heart, 
have  beheld  the  Regent  once  more  in  Sparta,  yet  he  well  knew 
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that  it  was  the  duty  of  obedience  and  friendship  to  plead  against 
the  sentence  of  recall  which  was  so  dreaded  by  his  chief. 

With  all  his  thoughts  collected  towards  that  end,  he  stood 
before  the  Ephors,  modest  in  demeanour,  vigilant  in  purpose. 

“  Lysander,”  said  Periclides,  after  a  short  pause,  “  we  know  thy 
affection  to  the  Regent,  thy  chosen  friend ;  but  we  know  also  thy 
affection  for  thy  native  Sparta ;  where  the  two  may  come  into 
conflict,  it  is,  and  it  must  be,  thy  country  which  will  claim  the 
preference.  We  charge  thee,  by  virtue  of  our  high  powers  and 
authority,  to  speak  the  truth  on  the  questions  we  shall  address  to 
thee,  without  fear  or  favour.” 

Lysander  bowed  his  head.  “  I  am  in  presence  of  Sparta  my 
mother  and  Agesilaus  my  father.  They  know  that  I  was  not 
reared  to  lie  to  either.” 

“  Thou  say’st  well.  Now  answer.  Is  it  true  that  Pausanias 
wears  the  robes  of  the  Mede  ?  ” 

“  It  is  true.” 

“And  has  he  stated  to  thee  his  reasons?” 

“  Not  only  to  me,  but  to  others.” 

“  What  are  they  ?  ” 

“  That  in  the  mixed  and  half  Medised  population  of  Byzantium, 
splendour  of  attire  has  become  so  associated  with  the  notion  of 
sovereign  power,  that  the  Eastern  dress  and  attributes  of  pomp 
are  essential  to  authority ;  and  that  men  bow  before  his  tiara, 
who  might  rebel  against  the  helm  and  the  horsehair.  Outward 
signs  have  a  value,  O  Ephors,  according  to  the  notions  men  are 
brought  up  to  attach  to  them.” 

“  Good,”  said  one  of  the  Ephors.  “  There  is  in  this  departure 
from  our  habits,  be  it  right  or  wrong,  no  sign  then  of  connivance 
with  the  Barbarian.” 

“  Connivance  is  a  thing  secret  and  concealed,  and  shuns  all 
outward  signs.” 

“  But,”  said  Periclides,  “  what  say  the  other  Spartan  Cap¬ 
tains  to  this  vain  fashion,  which  savours  not  of  the  Laws  of 
/Egimius  ?” 

“  The  first  law  of  ^Egimius  commands  us  to  fight  and  to  die 
for  the  king  or  the  chief  who  has  kingly  sway.  The  Ephors  may 
blame,  but  the  soldier  must  not  question.” 
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Thou  speakest  boldly  for  so  young  a  man,”  said  Periclides 
harshly. 

“  I  was  commanded  to  speak  the  truth.” 

“  Has  Pausanias  entrusted  the  command  of  Byzantium  to 
Gongylus  the  Eretrian,  who  already  holds  four  provinces  under 
Xerxes  ?  ’ 

“  He  has  done  so.” 

“  Know  you  the  reason  for  that  selection  ?  ” 

“  Pausanias  says  that  the  Eretrian  could  not  more  show  his 
faith  to  Hellas,  than  by  resigning  Eastern  satrapies  so  vast.” 

“  Has  he  resigned  them  ?  ” 

“  I  know  not ;  but  I  presume  that  when  the  Persian  king  knows 
that  the  Eretrian  is  leagued  against  him  with  the  other  Captains 
of  Hellas,  he  will  assign  the  Satrapies  to  another.” 

“  And  is  it  true  that  the  Persian  prisoners,  Ariamanes  and 
Datis,  have  escaped  from  the  custody  of  Gongylus  ?  ” 

“  It  is  true.  The  charge  against  Gongylus  for  that  error  was 
heard  in  a  council  of  confederate  captains,  and  no  proof  against 
him  was  brought  forward.  Cimon  was  entrusted  with  the  pursuit 
of  the  prisoners.  Pausanias  himself  sent  forth  fifty  scouts  on 
Thessalian  horses.  The  prisoners  were  not  discovered.” 

“Is  it  true,”  said  Zeuxidamus,  “  that  Pausanias  has  amassed 
much  plunder  at  Byzantium  ?  ” 

“  What  he  has  won  as  a  conqueror  was  assigned  to  him  by 
common  voice,  but  he  has  spent  largely  out  of  his  own  resources 
in  securing  the  Greek  sway  at  Byzantium.” 

There  was  a  silence.  None  liked  to  question  the  young  soldier 
farther ;  none  liked  to  put  the  direct  question,  whether  or  not  the 
Ionian  Ambassador  could  have  cause  for  suspecting  the  descend¬ 
ant  of  Hercules  of  harm  against  the  Greeks.  At  length  Agesilaus 
said  : 

“  I  demand  the  word  and  I  claim  the  right  to  speak  plainly. 
My  son  is  young,  but  he  is  of  the  blood  of  Hyllus. 

“Son — Pausanias  is  dear  to  thee.  Man ‘soon  dies:  man’s 
name  lives  for  ever.  Dear  to  thee  if  Pausanias  is,  dearer  must 
be  his  name.  In  brief,  the  Ionian  Ambassadors  complain  of  his 
arrogance  towards  the  Confederates  ;  they  demand  his  recall. 
Cimon  has  addressed  a  private  letter  to  the  Spartan  host,  with 
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whom  he  lodged  here,  intimating  that  it  may  be  best  for  the 
honour  of  Pausanias,  and  for  our  weight  with  the  allies,  to 
hearken  to  the  Ionian  Embassy.  It  is  a  grave  question  there¬ 
fore,  whether  we  should  recall  the  Regent  or  refuse  to  hear  these 
charges.  Thou  art  fresh  from  Byzantium  ;  thou  must  know  more 
of  this  matter  than  we.  Loose  thy  tongue,  put  aside  equivoca¬ 
tion.  Say  thy  mind,  it  is  for  us  to  decide  afterwards  what  is  our 
duty  to  the  State.” 

“  I  thank  thee,  my  father,”  said  Lysander,  colouring  deeply  at  a 
compliment  paid  rarely  to  one  so  young,  “  and  thus  I  answer  thee  : 

“  Pausanias,  in  seeking  to  enforce  discipline  and  preserve  the 
Spartan  supremacy,  was  at  first  somewhat  harsh  and  severe  to 
these  Ionians,  who  had  indeed  but  lately  emancipated  them¬ 
selves  from  the  Persian  yoke,  and  who  were  little  accustomed  to 
steady  rule.  But  of  late  he  has  been  affable  and  courteous,  and 
no  complaint  was  urged  against  him  for  austerity  at  the  time 
when  this  embassy  was  sent  to  you.  Wherefore  was  it  then 
sent  ?  Partly,  it  may  be,  from  motives  of  private  hate,  not 
public  zeal,  but  partly  because  the  Ionian  race  sees  with  reluct¬ 
ance  and  jealousy  the  Hegemony  of  Sparta.  I  would  speak 
plainly.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  whether  ye  will  or  not  that 
Sparta  should  retain  the  maritime  supremacy  of  Hellas,  but  if  ye 
do  will  it,  ye  will  not  recall  Pausanias.  No  other  than  the 
Conqueror  of  Plataea  has  a  chance  of  maintaining  that  authority. 
Eager  would  the  Ionians  be  upon  any  pretext,  false  or  frivolous, 
to  rid  themselves  of  Pausanias.  Artfully  willing  would  be  the 
Athenians  in  especial  that  ye  listened  to  such  pretexts ;  for, 
Pausanias  gone,  Athens  remains  and  rules.  On  what  belongs  to 
the  policy  of  the  State  it  becomes  not  me  to  proffer  a  word,  O 
Ephors.  In  what  I  have  said  I  speak  what  the  whole  armament 
thinks  and  murmurs.  But  this  I  may  say  as  soldier  to  whom  the 
honour  of  his  chief  is  dear. — The  recall  of  Pausanias  may  or  may 
not  be  wise  as  a  public  act,  but  it  will  be  regarded  throughout  all 
Hellas  as  a  personal  affront  to  your  general  ;  it  will  lower  the 
royalty  of  Sparta,  it  will  be  an  insult  to  the  blood  of  Hercules. 
Forgive  me,  O  venerable  magistrates.  I  have  fought  by  the  side 
of  Pausanias,  and  I  cannot  dare  to  think  that  the  great  Conqueror 
of  Plataea,  the  man  who  saved  Hellas  from  the  Mede,  the  man 
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who  raised  Sparta  on  that  day  to  a  renown  which  penetrated  the 
farthest  corners  of  the  East,  will  receive  from  you  other  return 
than  fame  and  glory.  And  fame  and  glory  will  surely  make  that 
proud  spirit  doubly  Spartan.” 

Lysander  paused,  breathing  hard  and  colouring  deeply  — 
annoyed  with  himself  for  a  speech  of  which  both  the  length  and 
the  audacity  were  much  more  Ionian  than  Spartan. 

The  Ephors  looked  at  each  other,  and  there  was  again 
silence. 

“Son  of  Agesilaus,”  said  Periclides,  “thou  hast  proved  thy 
Lacedaemonian  virtues  too  well,  and  too  high  and  general  is  thy 
repute  amongst  our  army,  as  it  is  borne  to  our  ears,  for  us  to 
doubt  thy  purity  and  patriotism  ;  otherwise,  we  might  fear  that 
whilst  thou  speakest  in  some  contempt  of  Ionian  wolves,  thou 
hadst  learned  the  arts  of  Ionian  Agoras.  But  enough  :  thou  art 
dismissed.  Go  to  thy  home  ;  glad  the  eyes  of  thy  mother  ;  enjoy 
the  honours  thou  wilt  find  awaiting  thee  amongst  thy  coevals. 
Thou  wilt  learn  later  whether  thou  return  to  Byzantium,  or 
whether  a  better  field  for  thy  valour  may  not  be  found  in  the 
nearer  war  with  which  Arcadia  threatens  us.” 

As  soon  as  Lysander  left  the  chamber,  Agesilaus  spoke : — 

“Ye  will  pardon  me,  Ephors,  if  I  bade  my  son  speak  thus 
boldly.  I  need  not  say  I  am  no  vain,  foolish  father,  desiring  to 
raise  the  youth  above  his  years.  But  making  allowance  for  his 
partiality  to  the  Regent,  ye  will  grant  that  he  is  a  fair  specimen 
of  our  young  soldiery.  Probably,  as  he  speaks,  so  will  our  young 
men  think.  To  recall  Pausanias  is  to  disgrace  our  general.  Ye 
have  my  mind.  If  the  Regent  be  guilty  of  the  darker  charges 
insinuated — correspondence  with  the  Persian  against  Greece — I 
know  but  one  sentence  for  him — Death.  And  it  is  because  I 
would  have  ye  consider  well  how  dread  is  such  a  charge,  and 
how  awful  such  a  sentence,  that  I  entreat  ye  not  lightly  to 
entertain  the  one  unless  ye  are  prepared  to  meditate  the  other. 
As  for  the  maritime  supremacy  of  Sparta,  I  hold,  as  I  have 
held  before,  that  it  is  not  within  our  councils  to  strive  for  it ;  it 
must  pass  from  us.  We  may  surrender  it  later  with  dignity ; 
if  we  recall  our  general  on  such  complaints,  we  lose  it  with 
humiliation.” 
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“  I  agree  with  Agesilaus,”  said  another,  “  Pausanias  is  an 
Heracleid  ;  my  vote  shall  not  insult  him.” 

“  I  agree  too  with  Agesilaus,”  said  a  third  Ephor ;  “  not 
because  Pausanias  is  the  Heracleid,  but  because  he  is  the 
victorious  general  who  demands  gratitude  and  respect  from 
every  true  Spartan.” 

“  Be  it  so,”  said  Periclides,  who,  seeing  himself  thus  outvoted 
in  the  council,  covered  his  disappointment  with  the  self-control 
habitual  to  his  race.  “  But  be  we  in  no  hurry  to  give  these 
Ionian  legates  their  answer  to-day.  We  must  deliberate  well  how 
to  send  such  a  reply  as  may  be  most  conciliating  and  prudent. 
And  for  the  next  few  days  we  have  an  excuse  for  delay  in  the 
religious  ceremonials  due  to  the  venerable  Divinity  of  Fear,  which 
commence  to-morrow.  Pass  we  to  the  other  business  before  us  ; 
there  are  many  whom  we  have  kept  waiting.  Agesilaus,  thou  art 
excused  from  the  public  table  to-day  if  thou  wouldst  sup  with 
thy  brave  son  at  home.” 

“  Nay,”  said  Agesilaus,  “  my  son  will  go  to  his  pheidition  and 
I  to  mine — as  I  did  on  the  day  when  I  lost  my  first-born.” 


CHAPTER  III. 

On  quitting  the  Hall  of  the  Ephors,  Lysander  found  himself 
at  once  on  the  Spartan  Agora,  wherein  that  Hall  was  placed 
This  was  situated  on  the  highest  of  the  five  hills,  over  which  the 
unwalled  city  spread  its  scattered  population,  and  was  popularly 
called  the  Tower.  Before  the  eyes  of  the  young  Spartan  rose 
the  statues,  rude  and  antique,  of  Latona,  the  Pythian  Apollo,  and 
his  sister  Artemis ;  —  venerable  images  to  Lysander’s  early 
associations.  The  place  which  they  consecrated  was  called 
Chorus  ;  for  there,  in  honour  of  Apollo,  and  in  the  most  pompous 
of  all  the  Spartan  festivals,  the  young  men  were  accustomed  to 
lead  the  sacred  dance.  The  Temple  of  Apollo  himself  stood  a 
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little  in  the  background,  and  near  to  it  that  of  Hera.  But  more 
vast  than  any  image  of  a  god  was  a  colossal  statue  which 
represented  the  Spartan  people ;  while  on  a  still  loftier  pinnacle 
of  the  hill  than  that  table-land  which  enclosed  the  Agora  — 
dominating,  as  it  were,  the  whole  city — soared  into  the  bright 
blue  sky  the  sacred  Chalcicecus,  or  Temple  of  the  Brazen  Pallas, 
darkening  with  its  shadow  another  fane  towards  the  left  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  Lacedaemonian  Muses,  and  receiving  a  gleam  on 
the  right  from  the  brazen  statue  of  Zeus,  which  was  said  by 
tradition  to  have  been  made  by  a  disciple  of  Daedalus  himself. 

But  short  time  had  Lysander  to  note  undisturbed  the  old 
familiar  scenes.  A  crowd  of  his  early  friends  had  already 
collected  round  the  doors  of  the  Archeion,  and  rushed  forward  to 
greet  and  welcome  him.  The  Spartan  coldness  and  austerity  of 
social  intercourse  vanished  always  before  the  enthusiasm  created 
by  the  return  to  his  native  city  of  a  man  renowned  for  valour ; 
and  Lysander’s  fame  had  come  back  to  Sparta  before  himself. 
Joyously,  and  in  triumph,  the  young  men  bore  away  their 
comrade.  As  they  passed  through  the  centre  of  the  Agora, 
where  assembled  the  various  merchants  and  farmers,  who,  under 
the  name  of  Periceci,  carried  on  the  main  business  of  the  Laconian 
mart,  and  were  often  much  wealthier  than  the  Spartan  citizens, 
trade  ceased  its  hubbub ;  all  drew  near  to  gaze  on  the  young 
warrior ;  and  now,  as  they  turned  from  the  Agora,  a  group  of 
eager  women  met  them  on  the  road,  and  shrill  voices  exclaimed  : 
“  Go,  Lysander,  thou  hast  fought  well  —  go  and  choose  for 
thyself  the  maiden  that  seems  to  thee  the  fairest.  Go,  marry 
and  get  sons  for  Sparta.” 

Lysander’s  step  seemed  to  tread  on  air,  and  tears  of  rapture 
stood  in  his  downcast  eyes.  But  suddenly  all  the  voices  hushed ; 
the  crowds  drew  back  ;  his  friends  halted.  Close  by  the  great 
Temple  of  Fear,  and  coming  from  some  place  within  its  sanctuary, 
there  approached  towards  the  Spartan  and  his  comrades  a 
majestic  woman — a  woman  of  so  grand  a  step  and  port,  that, 
though  her  veil  as  yet  hid  her  face,  her  form  alone  sufficed. to 
inspire  awe.  All  knew  her  by  her  gait;  all  made  way  for 
Alithea,  the  widow  of  a  king,  the  mother  of  Pausanias  the 
Regent.  Lysander,  lifting  his  eyes  from  the  ground,  impressed 
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by  the  hush  around  him,  recognised  the  form  as  it  advanced 
slowly  towards  him,  and,  leaving  his  comrades  behind,  stepped 
forward  to  salute  the  mother  of  his  chief.  She,  thus  seeing  him, 
turned  slightly  aside,  and  paused  by  a  rude  building  of  imme¬ 
morial  antiquity  which  stood  near  the  temple.  That  building 
was  the  tomb  of  the  mythical  Orestes,  whose  bones  were  said  to 
have  been  interred  there  by  the  command  of  the  Delphian 
Oracle.  On  a  stone  at  the  foot  of  the  tomb  sate  calmly  down 
the  veiled  woman,  and  waited  the  approach  of  Lysander.  When 
he  came  near,  and  alone — all  the  rest  remaining  aloof  and  silent 
— Alithea  removed  her  veil,  and  a  countenance  grand  and  terrible 
as  that  of  a  Fate  lifted  its  rigid  looks  to  the  young  Spartan’s 
eyes.  Despite  her  age — for  she  had  passed  into  middle  life 
before  she  had  borne  Pausanias — Alithea  retained  all  the  traces 
of  a  marvellous  and  almost  preterhuman  beauty.  But  it  was  not 
the  beauty  of  woman.  No  softness  sate  on  those  lips  ;  no  love 
beamed  from  those  eyes.  Stern,  inexorable — not  a  fault  in  her 
grand  proportions — the  stoutest  heart  might  have  felt  a  throb  of 
terror  as  the  eye  rested  upon  that  pitiless  and  imposing  front. 
And  the  deep  voice  of  the  Spartan  warrior  had  a  slight  tremor  in 
its  tone  as  it  uttered  its  respectful  salutation. 

“  Draw  near,  Lysander.  What  sayest  thou  of  my  son  ?  ” 

“  I  left  him  well,  and - ” 

“  Does  a  Spartan  mother  first  ask  of  the  bodily  health  of  an 
absent  man-child  ?  By  the  tomb  of  Orestes  and  near  the 
Temple  of  Fear,  a  king’s  widow  asks  a  Spartan  soldier  what  he 
says  of  a  Spartan  chief.” 

“  All  Hellas,”  replied  Lysander,  recovering  his  spirits,  “  might 
answer  thee  best,  Alithea.  For  all  Hellas  proclaimed  that  the 
bravest  man  at  Plataea  was  thy  son,  my  chief.” 

“  And  where  did  my  son,  thy  chief,  learn  to  boast  of  bravery  ? 
They  tell  me  he  inscribed  the  offerings  to  the  Gods  with  his  name, 
as  the  victor  of  Plataea — the  battle  won  not  by  one  man  but 
assembled  Greece.  The  inscription  that  dishonours  him  by  its 
vainglory  will  be  erased.  To  be  brave  is  nought.  Barbarians 
may  be  brave.  But  to  dedicate  bravery  to  his  native  land 
.becomes  a  Spartan.  He  who  is  everything  against  a  foe  should 
count  himself  as  nothing  in  the  service  of  his  country.” 
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Lysander  remained  silent  under  the  gaze  of  those  fixed  and 
imperious  eyes. 

“Youth,”  said  Alithea,  after  a  short  pause,  “  if  thou  returnest  to 
Byzantium,  say  this  from  Alithea  to  thy  chief: —  From  thy 
childhood,  Pausanias,  has  thy  mother  feared  for  thee ;  and  at  the 
Temple  of  Fear  did  she  sacrifice  when  she  heard  that  thou  wert 
victorious  at  Platsea ;  for  in  thy  heart  are  the  seeds  of  arrogance 
and  pride  ;  and  victory  to  thine  arms  may  end  in  ruin  to  thy 
name.  And  ever  since  that  day  does  Alithea  haunt  the  pre¬ 
cincts  of  that  temple.  Come  back  and  be  Spartan,  as  thine 
ancestors  were  before  thee,  and  Alithea  will  rejoice  and  think  the 
Gods  have  heard  her.  But  if  thou  seest  within  thyself  one  cause 
why  thy  mother  should  sacrifice  to  Fear,  lest  her  son  should 
break  the  laws  of  Sparta,  or  sully  his  Spartan  name,  humble 
thyself,  and  mourn  that  thou  didst  not  perish  at  Plataea.  By  a 
temple  and  from  a  tomb  I  send  thee  warning.’  Say  this.  I  have 
done  ;  join  thy  friends.” 

Again  the  veil  fell  over  the  face,  and  the  figure  of  the  woman 
remained  seated  at  the  tomb  long  after  the  procession  had  passed 
on,  and  the  mirth  of  young  voices  was  again  released. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  group  that  attended  Lysander  continued  to  swell  as  he 
mounted  the  acclivity  on  which  his  parental  home  was  placed. 
The  houses  of  the  Spartan  proprietors  were  at  that  day  not 
closely  packed  together  as  in  the  dense  population  of  commercial 
towns.  More  like  the  villas  of  a  suburb,  they  lay  a  little  apart, 
on  the  unequal  surface  of  the  rugged  ground,  perfectly  plain  and 
unadoined,  covering  a  large  space  with  ample  court- yards,  closed 
in,  in  front  of  the  narrow  streets.  And  still  was  in  force  the 
primitive  law  which  ordained  that  doorways  should  be  shaped 
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only  by  the  saw,  and  the  ceilings  by  the  axe ;  but  in  contrast  to 
the  rudeness  of  the  private  houses,  at  every  opening  in  the  street 
were  seen  the  Doric  pillars  or  graceful  stairs  of  a  temple ;  and 
high  over  all  dominated  the  Tower-hill,  or  Acropolis,  with  the 
antique  fane  of  Pallas  Chalcicecus. 

And  so,  loud  and  joyous,  the  procession  bore  the  young 
warrior  to  the  threshold  of  his  home.  It  was  an  act  of  public 
honour  to  his  fair  repute  and  his  proven  valour.  And  the  Spar¬ 
tan  felt  as  proud  of  that  unceremonious  attendance  as  ever  did 
Roman  chief  sweeping  under  arches  of  triumph  in  the  curule  car. 

At  the  threshold  of  the  door  stood  his  mother — for  the  tidings 
of  his  coming  had  preceded  him — and  his  little  brothers  and 
sisters.  His  step  quickened  at  the  sight  of  these  beloved  faces. 

“  Bound  forward,  Lysander,”  said  one  of  the  train  ;  “thou  hast 
won  the  right  to  thy  mother’s  kiss.” 

“  But  fail  us  not  at  the  pheidition  before  sunset,”  cried  another. 
“  Every  one  of  the  obe  will  send  his  best  contribution  to  the 
feast  to  welcome  thee  back.  We  shall  have  a  rare  banquet  of  it.” 

And  so,  as  his  mother  drew  him  within  the  doors,  his  arm 
round  her  waist,  and  the  children  clung  to  his  cloak,  to  his  knees, 
or  sprung  up  to  claim  his  kiss,  the  procession  set  up  a  kind  of 
chaunted  shout,  and  left  the  warrior  in  his  home. 

“Oh,  this  is  joy,  joy!”  said  Lysander,  with  sweet  tears  in  his 
eyes,  as  he  sat  in  the  women’s  apartment,  his  mother  by  his  side, 
and  the  little  ones  round  him.  “  Where,  save  in  Sparta,  does  a 
man  love  a  home  ?  ” 

And  this  exclamation,  which  might  have  astonished  an  Ionian 
-—seeing  how  much  the  Spartan  civilians  merged  the  individual 
it:  the  state — was  yet  true,  where  the  Spartan  was  wholly  Spar¬ 
tan,  where,  by  habit  and  association,  he  had  learned  to  love  the 
severities  of  the  existence  that  surrounded  him,  and  where  the 
routine  of  duties  which  took  him  from  his  home,  whether  for 
exercises  or  the  public  tables,  made  yet  more  precious  the  hours 
of  rest  and  intimate  intercourse  with  his  family.  For  the  gay 
pleasures  and  lewd  resorts  of  other  Greek  cities  were  not  known 
to  the  Spartan.  Not  for  him  were  the  cook-shops  and  baths  and 
revels  of  Ionian  idlers.  When  the  State  ceased  to  claim  him, 
he  had  nothing  but  his  Home. 
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As  Lysander  thus  exclaimed,  the  door  of  the  room  had  opened 
noiselessly,  and  Agesilaus  stood  unperceived  at  the  entrance, 
and  overheard  his  son.  His  face  brightened  singularly  at 
Lysander  s  words  He  came  forward  and  opened  his  arms. 

“  Embrace  me  now,  my  boy !  my  brave  boy !  embrace  me 
now !  The  Ephors  are  not  here.” 

Lysander  turned,  sprang  up,  and  was  in  his  father’s  arms. 

“So  thou  art  not  changed.  Byzantium  has  not  spoiled  thee. 
Thy  name  is  uttered  with  praise  unmixed  with  fear.  All  Persia’s 
gold,  all  the  great  king’s  Satrapies  could  not  Medise  my  Lysan¬ 
der.  Ah,”  continued  the  father,  turning  to  his  wife,  “  who  could 
have  predicted  the  happiness  of  this  hour  ?  Poor  child  !  he  was 
born  sickly.  Hera  had  already  given  us  more  sons  than  we 
could  provide  for,  ere  our  lands  were  increased  by  the  death  of 
thy  childless  relatives.  Wife,  wife !  when  the  family  council 
ordained  him  to  be  exposed  on  Taygetus,  when  thou  didst  hide 
thyself  lest  thy  tears  should  be  seen,  and  my  voice  trembled  as  I 
said  ‘  Be  the  laws  obeyed,’  who  could  have  guessed  that  the  Gods 
would  yet  preserve  him  to  be  the  pride  of  our  house  ?  Blessed 
be  Zeus  the  saviour  and  Hercules  the  warrior  !  ” 

“  And,”  said  the  mother,  “  blessed  be  Pausanias,  the  descendant 
of  Hercules,  who  took  the  forlorn  infant  to  his  father’s  home,  and 
who  has  reared  him  now  to  be  the  example  of  Spartan  youths.” 

“  Ah,”  said  Lysander,  looking  up  into  his  father’s  eyes,  “  if  I 
can  ever  be  worthy  of  your  love,  O  my  father,  forget  not,  I  pray 
thee,  that  it  is  to  Pausanias  I  owe  life,  home,  and  a  Spartan’s 
glorious  destiny.” 

“  I  forget  it  not,”  answered  Agesilaus,  with  a  mournful  and 
serious  expression  of  countenance.  “  And  on  this  I  would  speak 
to  thee.  Thy  mother  must  spare  thee  awhile  to  me.  Come 
I  lean  on  thy  shoulder  instead  of  my  staff.” 

Agesilaus  led  his  son  into  the  large  hall,  which  was  the  main 
chamber  of  the  house ;  and  pacing  up  and  down  the  wide  and 
solitary  floor,  questioned  him  closely  as  to  the  truth  of  the  stories 
respecting  the  Regent  which  had  reached  the  Ephors. 

“  Thou  must  speak  with  naked  heart  to  me,”  said  Agesilaus  ; 
“  f°r  I  tell  thee  that,  if  I  am  Spartan,  I  am  also  man  and  father ; 
and  I  would  serve  him,  who  saved  thy  life  and  taught  thee  how 
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to  fight  for  thy  country,  in  every  way  that  may  be  lawful  to  a 
Spartan  and  a  Greek.” 

Thus  addressed,  and  convinced  of  his  father’s  sincerity,  Ly- 
sander  replied  with  ingenuous  and  brief  simplicity.  He  granted 
that  Pausanias  had  exposed  himself  with  a  haughty  imprudence, 
which  it  was  difficult  to  account  for,  to  the  charges  of  the 
Ionians.  “  But,”  he  added,  with  that  shrewd  observation  which 
his  affection  for  Pausanias  rather  than  his  experience  of  human 
nature  had  taught  him — “  But  we  must  remember  that  in 
Pausanias  we  are  dealing  with  no  ordinary  man.  If  he  has 
faults  of  judgment,  which  a  Spartan  rarely  commits,  he  has, 
O  my  father,  a  force  of  intellect  and  passion  which  a  Spartan 
as  rarely  knows.  Shall  I  tell  you  the  truth  ?  Our  State 
is  too  small  for  him.  But  would  it  not  have  been  too  small  for 
Hercules  ?  Would  the  laws  of  zEgimius  have  permitted  Hercules 
to  perform  his  labours  and  achieve  his  conquests  ?  This  vast 
and  fiery  nature  suddenly  released  from  the  cramps  of  our 
customs,  which  Pausanias  never  in  his  youth  regarded  save  as 
galling,  expands  itself,  as  an  eagle  long  caged  would  outspread 
its  wings.” 

“  I  comprehend,”  said  Agesilaus  thoughtfully,  and  somewhat 
sadly.  “  There  have  been  moments  in  my  own  life  when  I 
regarded  Sparta  as  a  prison.  In  my  early  manhood  I  was  sent 
on  a  mission  to  Corinth.  Its  pleasures,  its  wild  tumult  of  gay 
licence  dazzled  and  inebriated  me.  I  said,  ‘  This  it  is  to  live.’ 
I  came  back  to  Sparta  sullen  and  discontented.  But  then, 
happily,  I  saw  thy  mother  at  the  festival  of  Diana — we  loved 
each  other,  we  married — and  when  I  was  permitted  to  take  her 
to  my  home,  I  became  sobered  and  was  a  Spartan  again.  I 
comprehend.  Poor  Pausanias  !  But  luxury  and  pleasure,  though 
they  charm  awhile,  do  not  fill  up  the  whole  of  a  soul  like  that  of 
our  Heracleid.  P'rom  these  he  may  recover  ;  but  Ambition  — 
that  is  the  true  liver  of  Tantalus,  and  grows  larger  under  the 
beak  that  feeds  on  it.  What  is  his  ambition,  if  Sparta  be  too 
small  for  him  ?  ” 

“  I  think  his  ambition  would  be  to  make  Sparta  as  big  as 
himself.” 

Agesilaus  stroked  his  chin  musingly. 
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“  And  how  ?  ” 

“  I  cannot  tell,  I  can  only  guess.  But  the  Persian  war,  if  I 
may  judge  by  what  I  hear  and  see,  cannot  roll  away  and  leave 
the  boundaries  of  each  Greek  State  the  same.  Two  States  now 
stand  forth  prominent,  Athens  and  Sparta.  Themistocles  and 
Cimon  aim  at  making  Athens  the  head  of  Hellas.  Perhaps 
Pausanias  aims  to  effect  for  Sparta  what  they  would  effect  for 
Athens.” 

“  And  what  thinkest  thou  of  such  a  scheme  ?  ” 

“  Ask  me  not.  I  am  too  young,  too  inexperienced,  and  perhaps 
too  Spartan  to  answer  rightly.” 

“  Too  Spartan,  because  thou  art  too  covetous  of  power  for 
Sparta.” 

“Too  Spartan,  because  I  may  be  too  anxious  to  keep  Sparta 
what  she  is.” 

Agesilaus  smiled.  “We  are  of  the  same  mind,  my  son. 
Think  not  that  the  rocky  defiles  which  enclose  us  shut  out  from 
our  minds  all  the  ideas  that  new  circumstance  strikes  from  Time. 
I  have  meditated  on  what  thou  sayest  Pausanias  may  scheme. 
It  is  true  that  the  invasion  of  the  Mede  must  tend  to  raise  up 
one  State  in  Greece  to  which  the  others  will  look  for  a  head.  I 
have  asked  myself,  can  Sparta  be  that  State  ?  and  my  reason 
tells  me,  No.  Sparta  is  lost  if  she  attempt  it.  She  may  become 
something  else,  but  she  cannot  be  Sparta.  Such  a  State  must 
become  maritime,  and  depend  on  fleets.  Our  inland  situation  for¬ 
bids  this.  True  we  have  ports  in  which  the  Perioeci  flourish  ;  but 
did  we  use  them  for  a  permanent  policy  the  Perioeci  must  become 
our  masters.  These  five  villages  would  be  abandoned  for  a  mart 
on  the  sea-shore.  This  mother  of  men  would  be  no  more.  A 
State  that  so  aspires  must  have  ample  wealth  at  its  command.. 
We  have  none.  We  might  raise  tribute  from  other  Greek  cities, 
but  for  that  purpose  we  must  have  fleets  again,  to  overawe  and 
compel,  for  no  tribute  will  be  long  voluntary.  A  State  that 
would  be  the  active  governor  of  Hellas  must  have  lives  to  spare 
in  abundance.  We  have  none,  unless  we  always  do  hereafter  as 
we  did  at  Plataea,  raise  an  army  of  Helots — seven  Helots  to  one. 
Spartan.  How  long,  if  we  did  so,  would  the  Helots  obey  us, 
and  meanwhile  how  would  our  lands  be  cultivated  ?  A  State 
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that  would  be  the  centre  of  Greece,  must  cultivate  all  that  can 
charm  and  allure  strangers.  We  banish  strangers,  and  what 
charms  and  allures  them  would  womanise  us.  More  than  all,  a 
State  that  would  obtain  the  sympathies  of  the  turbulent  Hellenic 
populations,  must  have  the  most  popular  institutions.  It  must 
be  governed  by  a  Demus.  We  are  an  Oligarchic  Aristocracy — a 
disciplined  camp  of  warriors,  not  a  licentious  Agora.  Therefore, 
Sparta  cannot  assume  the  head  of  a  Greek  Confederacy  except 
in  the  rare  seasons  of  actual  war ;  and  the  attempt  to  make  her 
the  head  of  such  a  confederacy  would  cause  changes  so  repug¬ 
nant  to  our  manners  and  habits,  that  it  would  be  fraught  with 
destruction  to  him  who  made  the  attempt,  or  to  us  if  he  suc¬ 
ceeded.  Wherefore,  to  sum  up,  the  ambition  of  Pausanias  is  in 
this  impracticable,  and  must  be  opposed.” 

“  And  Athens,”  cried  Lysander,  with  a  slight  pang  of  natural 
and  national  jealousy,  “Athens  then  must  wrest  from  Pausanias 
the  hegemony  he  now  holds  for  Sparta,  and  Athens  must  be 
what  the  Athenian  ambition  covets.” 

“  We  cannot  help  it — she  must ;  but  can  it  last  ? — Impossible. 
And  woe  to  her  if  she  ever  comes  in  contact  with  the  bronze  of 
Laconian  shields.  But  in  the  mean  while,  what  is  to  be  done 
with  this  great  and  awful  Heracleid  ?  They  accuse  him  of 
Medising,  of  secret  conspiracy  with  Persia  itself.  Can  that  be 
possible  ? 

“  If  so,  it  is  but  to  use  Persia  on  behalf  of  Sparta.  If  he  would 
subdue  Greece,  it  is  not  for  the  king,  it  is  for  the  race  of  Hercules.” 

“Ay,  ay,  ay,”  cried  Agesilaus,  shading  his  face  with  his  hand. 
“  All  becomes  clear  to  me  now.  Listen.  Did  I  openly  defend 
Pausanias  before  the  Ephors,  I  should  injure  his  cause.  But 
when  they  talk  of  his  betraying  Hellas  and  Sparta,  I  place  before 
them  nakedly  and  broadly  their  duty  if  that  charge  be  true.  For 
if  true,  O  my  son,  Pausanias  must  die  as  criminals  die.” 

“  Die — criminal — an  Heracleid— king’s  blood — the  victor  of 
Plataea — my  friend  Pausanias  !  ” 

“  Rather  he  than  Sparta.  What  sayest  thou  ?  ” 

“  Neither,  neither,”  exclaimed  Lysander,  wringing  his  hands — 
“  impossible  both.” 

“  Impossible  both,  be  it  so.  I  place  before  the  Ephors  the 
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terrors  of  accrediting  that  charge,  in  order  that  they  may 
repudiate  it.  For  the  lesser  ones  it  matters  not ;  he  is  in  no 
danger  there,  save  that  of  fine.  And  his  gold,”  added  Agesilaus 
with  a  curved  lip  of  disdain,  “  will  both  condemn  and  save  him. 
For  the  rest,  I  would  spare  him  the  dishonour  of  being  publicly 
recalled,  and  to  say  truth,  I  would  save  Sparta  the  peril  she  might 
incur  from  his  wrath,  if  she  inflicted  on  him  that  slight.  But 
mark  me,  he  himself  must  resign  his  command,  voluntarily,  and 
return  to  Sparta.  Better  so  for  him  and  his  pride,  for  he  cannot 
keep  the  hegemony  against  the  will  of  the  Ionians,  whose  fleet  is 
so  much  larger  than  ours,  and  it  is  to  his  gain  if  his  successor  lose 
it,  not  he.  But  better,  not  only  for  his  pride,  but  for  his  glory 
and  his  name,  that  he  should  come  from  these  scenes  of  fierce 
temptation,  and,  since  birth  made  him  a  Spartan,  learn  here 
again  to  conform  to  what  he  cannot  change.  I  have  spoken  thus 
plainly  to  thee.  Use  the  words  I  have  uttered  as  thou  best  may, 
after  thy  return  to  Pausanias,  which  I  will  strive  to  make  speedy. 
But  while  we  talk  there  goes  on  danger— danger  still  of  his 
abrupt  recall — for  there  are  those  who  will  seize  every  excuse  for 
it.  Enough  of  these  grave  matters  :  the  sun  is  sinking  towards 
the  west,  and  thy  companions  await  thee  at  thy  feast ;  mine  will 
be  eager  to  greet  me  on  thy  return,  and  thy  little  brothers,  who 
go  with  me  to  my  pheidition,  will  hear  thee  so  praised  that  they 
will  long  for  the  crypteia — long  to  be  men,  and  find  some  future 
Platsea  for  themselves.  May  the  Gods  forbid  it !  War  is  a  terri¬ 
ble  unsettler.  Time  saps  States  as  a  tide  the  cliff.  War  is  an 
inundation,  and  when  it  ebbs,  a  landmark  has  vanished.” 
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CHAPTER  V. 

NOTHING  so  largely  contributed  to  the  peculiar  character  of 
Spartan  society  as  the  uniform  custon:  of  taking  the  principal 
meal  at  a  public  table.  It  conduced  to  four  objects  :  the  precise 
status  of  aristocracy,  since  each  table  was  formed  according  to 
title  and  rank,  —  equality  among  aristocrats,  since  each  at  the 
same  table  was  held  the  equal  of  the  other,— military  union,  foi 
as  they  feasted  so  they  fought,  being  formed  into  divisions  in  the 
field  according  as  they  messed  together  at  home, — and  lastly,  that 
sort  ol  fellowship  in  public  opinion  which  intimate  association 
amongst  those  of  the  same  rank  and  habit  naturally  occasions. 
These  tables  in  Sparta  were  supplied  by  private  contributions  ; 
each  head  of  a  family  was  obliged  to  send  a  certain  portion  at 
iiis  own  cost,  and  according  to  the  number  of  his  children.  If  his 
fortune  did  not  allow  him  to  do  this,  he  was  excluded  from  the 
public  tables.  Hence  a  certain  fortune  was  indispensable  to  the 
pure  Spartan,  and  this  was  one  reason  why  it  was  permitted  to 
expose  infants  if  the  family  threatened  to  b<  too  large  for  the 
father’s  means.  The  general  arrangements  were  divided  into 
syssitia,  according,  perhaps,  to  the  number  of  families  and 
correspondent  to  the  divisions  or  obes  acknowledged  by  the 
State.  But  these  larger  sections  were  again  subdivided  into 
companies  or  clubs  of  fifteen,  vacancies  being  filled  up  by  ballot; 
but  one  vote  could  exclude.  And  since,  as  we  have  said,  the 
companies  were  marshalled  in  the  field  according  to  their  asso¬ 
ciation  at  the  table,  it  is  clear  that  fathers  of  grave  years  and  of 
high  station  (station  in  Sparta  increased  with  years)  could  not 
have  belonged  to  the  same  table  as  the  young  men,  their  sons. 
Thei~  boys  under  a  certain  age  they  took  to  their  own  pheiditia 
where  the  children  sat  upon  a  lower  bench,  and  partook  of  the 
simplest  dishes  of  the  fare. 

Though  the  cheer  at  these  public  tables  was  habitually  plain, 
yet  upon  occasion  it  was  enriched  by  presents  to  the  after-course, 
of  game  and  fruit. 
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Lysander  was  received  by  his  old  comrades  with  that  cordi* 
ality  in  which  was  mingled  for  the  first  time  a  certain  manly 
respect,  due  to  feats  in  battle,  and  so  flattering  to  the  young. 

The  prayer  to  the  Gods,  correspondent  to  the  modern  grace, 
and  the  pious  libations  being  concluded,  the  attendant  Helots 
served  the  black  broth,  and  the  party  fell  to,  with  the  appetite 
produced  by  hardy  exercise  and  mountain  air. 

“  What  do  the  allies  say  to  the  black  broth  ?  ”  asked  a  young 
Spartan. 

“  They  do  not  comprehend  its  merits,”  answered  Lysander. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Everything  in  the  familiar  life  to  which  he  had  returned 
delighted  the  young  Lysander.  But  for  anxious  thoughts 
about  Pausanias,  he  would  have  been  supremely  blest.  To  him 
the  various  scenes  of  his  early  years  brought  no  associations  of 
the  restraint  and  harshness  which  revolted  the  more  luxurious 
nature  and  the  fiercer  genius  of  Pausanias.  The  plunge  into  the 
frigid  waters  of  Eurotas — the  sole  bath  permitted  to  the  Spartans1 
at  a  time  when  the  rest  of  Greece  had  already  carried  the  art  of 
bathing  into  voluptuous  refinement — the  sight  of  the  vehement 
contests  of  the  boys,  drawn  up  as  in  battle,  at  the  game  of  foot¬ 
ball,  or  in  detached  engagements,  sparing  each  other  so  little, 
that  the  popular  belief  out  of  Sparta  was  that  they  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  tear  out  each  other’s  eyes,2  but  subjecting  strength  to 
every  skilful  art  that  gymnastics  could  teach — the  mimic  war  on 
the  island,  near  the  antique  trees  of  the  Plane  Garden,  waged 


'  Except  occasionally  the  dry  sudorific  bath,  all  warm  bathing  was  strictly  forbidden 
as  enervating. 

2  An  evident  exaggeration.  The  Spartans  had  too  great  a  regard  for  the  physica 
gifts  as  essential  to  warlike  uses,  to  permit  cruelties  that  would  have  blinded  their 
young  warriors.  And  they  even  forbade  the  practice  of  the  pancratium  as  ferocious 
and  needlessly  dangerous  to  life. 
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with  weapons  of  wood  and  blunted  iron,  and  the  march  regulated 
to  the  music  of  flutes  and  lyres — nay,  even  the  sight  of  the  stern 
altar,  at  which  boys  had  learned  to  bear  the  anguish  of  stripes 
without  a  murmur — all  produced  in  this  primitive  and  intensely 
national  intelligence  an  increased  admiration  for  the  ancestral 
laws,  which,  carrying  patience,  fortitude,  address,  and  strength  to 
the  utmost  perfection,  had  formed  a  handful  of  men  into  the  calm 
lords  of  a  fierce  population,  and  placed  the  fenceless  villages  of 
Sparta  beyond  a  fear  of  the  external  assaults  and  the  civil 
revolutions  which  perpetually  stormed  the  citadels  and  agitated 
the  market-places  of  Hellenic  cities.  His  was  not  the  mind  to 
perceive  that  much  was  relinquished  for  the  sake  of  that  which 
was  gained,  or  to  comprehend  that  there  was  more  which 
consecrates  humanity  in  one  stormy  day  of  Athens,  than  in  a 
serene  century  of  iron  Lacedaemon.  But  there  is  ever  beauty  of 
soul  where  there  is  enthusiastic  love  of  country ;  and  the  young 
Spartan  was  wise  in  his  own  Dorian  way. 

The  religious  festival  which  had  provided  the  Ephors  with  an 
excuse  for  delaying  their  answer  to  the  Ionian  envoys  occupied 
the  city.  The  youths  and  the  maidens  met  in  the  sacred  chorus; 
and  Lysander,  standing  by  amidst  the  gazers,  suddenly  felt  his 
heart  beat.  A  boy  pulled  him  by  the  skirt  of  his  mantle. 

“  Lysander,  hast  thou  yet  scolded  Percalus  ?  ”  said  the  boy’s 
voice,  archly. 

“  My  young  friend,”  answered  Lysander,  colouring  high, 
“  Percalus  hath  vouchsafed  me  as  yet  no  occasion  ;  and,  indeed, 
she  alone,  of  all  the  friends  whom  I  left  behind,  does  not  seem  to 
recognise  me.” 

His  eyes,  as  he  spoke,  rested  with  a  mute  reproach  in  their 
gaze  on  the  form  of  a  virgin,  who  had  just  paused  in  the  choral 
dance,  and  whose  looks  were  bent  obdurately  on  the  ground. 
Her  luxuriant  hair  was  drawn  upward  from  cheek  and  brow, 
braided  into  a  knot  at  the  crown  of  thj  head,  in  the  fashion  so 
trying  to  those  who  have  neither  bloom  nor  beauty,  so  exquisitely 
becoming  to  those  who  have  both ;  and  the  maiden,  even  amid 
Spartan  girls,  was  pre-eminently  lovely.  It  is  true  that  the  sun 
had  somewhat  embrowned  the  smooth  cheek ;  but  the  stately 
throat  and  the  rounded  arms  were  admirably  fair — not,  indeed, 
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with  the  pale  and  dead  whiteness  which  the  Ionian  women  sought 
to  obtain  by  art,  but  with  the  delicate  rose-hue  of  Hebe’s  youth. 
Her  garment  of  snow-white  wool,  fastened  over  both  shoulders 
with  large  golden  clasps,  was  without  sleeves,  fitting  not  too 
tightly  to  the  harmonious  form,  and  leaving  more  than  the  ancle 
free  to  the  easy  glide  of  the  dance.  Taller  than  Hellenic  women 
usually  were,  but  about  the  average  height  of  her  Spartan 
companions,-  her  shape  was  that  which  the  sculptors  give  to 
Artemis.  Light  and  feminine  and  virginlike,  but  with  all  the 
rich  vitality  of  a  divine  youth,  with  a  force,  not  indeed  of  a  man, 
but  such  as  art  would  give  to  the  goddess  whose  step  bounds 
over  the  mountain  top,  and  whose  arm  can  launch  the  shaft  from 
the  silver  bow — yet  was  there  something  in  the  mien  and  face  of 
Percalus  more  subdued  and  bashful  than  in  those  of  most  of  the 
girls  around  her  ;  and,  as  if  her  ear  had  caught  Lysander’s  words, 
a  smile  just  now  played  round  her  lips,  and  gave  to  all  the 
countenance  a  wonderful  sweetness.  Then,  as  it  became  her  turn 
once  more  to  join  in  the  circling  measure,  she  lifted  her  eyes, 
directed  them  full  upon  the  young  Spartan,  and  the  eyes  said 
plainly,  “  Ungrateful !  I  forget  thee  !  I  !  ” 

It  was  but  one  glance,  and  she  seemed  again  wholly  intent 
upon  the  dance  ;  but  Lysander  felt  as  if  he  had  tasted  the  nectar 
and  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  courts  of  the  Gods.  No  further 
approach  was  made  by  either,  although  intervals  in  the  evening 
permitted  it.  But  if  on  the  one  hand  there  was  in  Sparta  an 
intercourse  between  the  youth  of  both  sexes  wholly  unknown  in 
most  of  the  Grecian  States,  and  if  that  intercourse  made  mar¬ 
riages  of  love  especially  more  common  there  than  elsewhere,  yet, 
when  love  did  actually  exist,  and  was  acknowledged  by  some 
young  pair,  they  shunned  public  notice  ;  the  passion  became  a 
secret,  or  confidants  to  it  were  few.  Then  came  the  charm  of 
stealth  : — to  woo  and  to  win,  as  if  the  treasure  were  to  be  robbed 
by  a  lover  from  the  Heaven  unknown  to  man.  Accordingly 
Lysander  now  mixed  with  the  spectators,  conversed  cheerfully 
only  at  distant  intervals  permitted  his  eyes  to  turn  to  Percalus, 
and  when  her  part  in  the  chorus  had  concluded,  a  sign,  undetected 
by  others,  seemed  to  have  been  exchanged  between  them,  and,  a 
little  while  after,  Lysander  had  disappeared  from  the  assembly. 
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He  wandered  down  the  street  called  the  Aphetais,  and  after  a 
little  while  the  way  became  perfectly  still  and  lonely,  for  the 
inhabitants  had  crowded  to  the  sacred  festival,  and  the  houses 
lay  quiet  and  scattered.  So  he  went  on,  passing  the  ancient 
temple  in  which  Ulysses  is  said  to  have  dedicated  a  statue  in 
honour  of  his  victory  in  the  race  over  the  suitors  of  Penelope, 
and  paused  where  the  ground  lay  bare  and  rugged  around  many 
a  monument  to  the  fabled  chiefs  of  the  heroic  age.  Upon  a  crag 
that  jutted  over  a  silent  hollow,  covered  with  oleander  and  arbute 
and  here  and  there  the  wild  rose,  the  young  lover  sat  down, 
waiting  patiently ;  for  the  eyes  of  Percalus  had  told  him  he 
should  not  wait  in  vain.  ■  Afar  he  saw,  in  the  exceeding  clearness 
of  the  atmosphere,  the  Taenarium  or  Temple  of  Neptune,  unpro- 
phetic  of  the  dark  connexion  that  shrine  would  hereafter  have 
with  him  whom  he  then  honoured  as  a  chief  worthy,  after  death, 
of  a  monument  amidst  those  heroes :  and  the  gale  that  cooled 
his  forehead  wandered  to  him  from  the  field  of  the  Hellanium 
in  which  the  envoys  of  Greece  had  taken  council  how  to 
oppose  the  march  of  Xerxes,  when  his  myriads  first  poured  into 
Europe. 

Alas,  all  the  great  passions  that  distinguished  race  from  race 
pass  away  in  the  tide  of  generations.  The  enthusiasm  of  soul 
which  gives  us  heroes  and  demi-gods  for  ancestors,  and  hallows 
their  empty  tombs ;  the  vigour  of  thoughtful  freedom  which 
guards  the  soil  from  invasion,  and  shivers  force  upon  the  edge  of 
intelligence ;  the  heroic  age  and  the  civilised  alike  depart ;  and 
he  who  wanders  through  the  glens  of  Laconia  can  scarcely  guess 
where  was  the  monument  of  Lelex,  or  the  field  of  the  Hellanium. 
And  yet  on  the  same  spot  where  sat  the  young  Spartan  warrior, 
waiting  for  the  steps  of  the  beloved  one,  may,  at  this  very  hour, 
some  rustic  lover  be  seated,  with  a  heart  beating  with  like 
emotions,  and  an  ear  listening  for  as  light  a  tread.  Love  alone 
never  passes  away  from  the  spot  where  its  footstep  hath  once 
pressed  the  earth,  and  reclaimed  the  savage.  Traditions,  freedom, 
the  thirst  for  glory,  art,  laws,  creeds,  vanish  ;  but  the  eye  thrills 
the  breast,  and  hand  warms  to  hand,  as  before  the  name  of 
Lycurgus  was  heard,  or  Helen  was  borne  a  bride  to  the  home  of 
Menelaus.  Under  the  influence  of  this  power,  then,  something 
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of  youth  is  still  retained  by  nations  the  most  worn  with  time.  But 
the  power  thus  eternal  in  nations  is  shortlived  for  the  individual 
being.  Brief,  indeed,  in  the  life  of  each  is  that  season  which  lasts 
for  ever  in  the  life  of  all.  From  the  old  age  of  nations  glory 
fades  away ;  but  in  their  utmost  decrepitude  there  is  still  -a 
generation  young  enough  to  love.  To  the  individual  man, 
however,  glory  alone  remains  when  the  snows  of  ages  have 
fallen,  and  love  is  but  the  memory  of  a  boyish  dream.  No 
wonder  that  the  Greek  genius,  half  incredulous  of  the  soul,  clung 
with  such  tenacity  to  Youth.  What  a  sigh  from  the  heart  of  the 
old  sensuous  world  breathes  in  the  strain  of  Mimnermus,  bewail¬ 
ing  with  so  fierce  and  so  deep  a  sorrow  the  advent  cf  the  years 
in  which  man  is  loved  no  more ! 

Lysander’s  eye  was  still  along  the  solitary  road,  when  he  heard 
a  low  musical  laugh  behind  him.  He  started  in  surprise,  and 
beheld  Percalus.  Her  mirth  was  increased  by  his  astonished 
gaze,  till,  in  revenge,  he  caught  both  her  hands,  and  drawing  her 
towards  him,  kissed,  not  without  a  struggle,  the  lips  into  serious 
gravity. 

Extricating  herself  from  him,  the  maiden  put  on  an  air  of 
offended  dignity,  and  Lysander,  abashed  at  his  own  audacity, 
muttered  some  broken  words  of  penitence. 

“  But  indeed,”  he  added,  as  he  saw  the  cloud  vanishing  from 
her  brow,  “  indeed  thou  wert  so  provoking,  and  so  irresistibly 
beauteous.  And  how  earnest  thou  here,  as  if  thou  hadst  dropped 
from  the  heavens  ?  ” 

“  Didst  thou  think,”  answered  Percalus  demurely,  “  that  I  could 
be  suspected  of  following  thee  ?  Nay ;  I  tarried  till  I  could 
accompany  Euryclea  to  her  home  yonder,  and  then  slipping  from 
her  by  her  door,  I  came  across  the  grass  and  the  glen  to  search 
for  the  arrow  shot  yesterday  in  the  hollow  below  thee.”  So 
saying,  she  tripped  from  the  crag  by  his  side  into  the  nooked 
recess  below,  which  was  all  out  of  sight,  in  case  some  passenger 
should  pass  the  road,  and  where,  stooping  down,  she  seemed  to 
busy  herself  in  searching  for  the  shaft  amidst  the  odorous 
shrubs. 

Lysander  was  not  slow  in  following  her  footstep. 

“  Thine  arrow  is  here,”  said  he,  placing  his  hand  to  his  heart 
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“  Fie  !  The  Ionian  poets  teach  thee  these  compliments.” 

“  Not  so.  Who  hath  sung  more  of  Love  and  his  arrows  than 
our  own  Aleman  ?  ” 

“  Mean  you  the  Regent’s  favourite  brother  ?  ” 

“  Oh  no !  The  ancient  Aleman  ;  the  poet  whom  even  the 
Ephors  sanction.” 

Percalus  ceased  to  seek  for  the  arrow,  and  they  seated  them¬ 
selves  on  a  little  knoll  in  the  hollow,  side  by  side,  and  frankly  she 
gave  him  her  hand,  and  listened,  with  rosy  cheek  and  rising 
bosom,  to  his  honest  wooing.  He  told  her  truly,  how  her  image 
had  been  with  him  in  the  strange  lands ;  how  faithful  he  had 
been  to  the  absent,  amidst  all  the  beauties  of  the  Isles  and  of  the 
East.  He  reminded  her  of  their  early  days  —  how,  even  as 
children,  each  had  sought  the  other.  He  spoke  of  his  doubts, 
his  fears,  lest  he  should  find  himself  forgotten  or  replaced  ;  and 
how  overjoyed  he  had  been  when  at  last  her  eye  replied  to  his. 

“  And  we  understood  each  other  so  well,  did  we  not,  Percalus  ? 
Here  we  have  so  often  met  before ;  here  we  parted  last ;  here 
thou  knewest  I  should  go ;  here  I  knew  that  I  might  await 
thee.” 

Percalus  did  not  answer  at  much  length,  but  what  she  said 
sufficed  to  enchant  her  lover.  For  the  education  of  a  Spartan 
maid  did  not  favour  the  affected  concealment  of  real  feelings.  It 
could  not,  indeed,  banish  what  Nature  prescribes  to  women — the 
modest  self-esteem — the  difficulty  to  utter  by  word,  what  eye  and 
blush  reveal — nor,  perhaps,  something  of  that  arch  and  innocent 
malice,  which  enjoys  to  taste  the  power  which  beauty  exercises 
before  the  warm  heart  will  freely  acknowledge  the  power  which 
sways  itself.  But  the  girl,  though  a  little  wilful  and  high-spirited, 
was  a  candid,  pure,  and  noble  creature,  and  too  proud  of  being 
loved  by  Lysander  to  feel  more  than  a  maiden’s  shame  to  confess 
her  own. 

“  And  when  I  return,”  said  the  Spartan,  “  ah,  then  look  out 
and  take  care ;  for  I  shall  speak  to  thy  father,  gain  his  consent 
to  our  betrothal,  and  then  carry  thee  away,  despite  all  thy 
struggles,  to  the  bridesmaid,  and  these  long  locks,  alas,  will 
fall.” 

‘‘I  thank  thee  for  thy  warning,  and  will  find  my  arrow  in  time 
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to  guard  myself,”  said  Percalus,  turning  away  her  face,  but 
holding  up  her  hand  in  pretty  menace;  “but  where  is  the  arrow? 

I  must  make  haste  and  find  it.” 

“  Thou  wilt  have  time  enough,  courteous  Amazon,  in  mine 
absence,  for  I  must  soon  return  to  Byzantium  ” 

Percalus.  “  Art  thou  so  sure  of  that  ?  ” 

Lysander.  “  Why — dost  thou  doubt  it  ?  ” 

Percalus  (rising  and  moving  the  arbute  boughs  aside  with  the 
tip  of  her  sandal).  “  And,  unless  thou  wouldst  wait  very  long  for 
my  father’s  consent,  perchance  thou  mayst  have  to  ask  for  it  very 
soon — too  soon  to  prepare  thy  courage  for  so  great  a  peril.” 

Lysander  (perplexed).  “What  canst  thou  mean  ?  By  all  the 
Gods,  I  pray  thee  speak  plain.” 

Percalus.  “  If  Pausanias  be  recalled,  wouldst  thou  still  go  to 
Byzantium  ?  ” 

Lysander.  “  No  ;  but  I  think  the  Ephors  have  decided  not  so 
to  discredit  their  General.” 

Percalus  (shaking  her  head  incredulously).  “  Count  not  on 
their  decision  so  surely,  valiant  warrior ;  and  suppose  that  Pau¬ 
sanias  is  recalled,  and  that  some  one  else  is  sent  in  his  place 
whose  absence  would  prevent  thy  obtaining  that  consent  tho'; 
covetest,  and  so  frustrate  thy  designs  on  —  on  — (she  added, 
blushing  scarlet) — on  these  poor  locks  of  mine.” 

Lysander  (starting).  “  Oh,  Percalus,  do  I  conceive  thee 
aright  ?  Hast  thou  any  reason  to  think  that  thy  father  Dorcis 
will  be  sent  to  replace  Pausanias — the  great  Pausanias !  ” 

Percalus  (a  little  offended  at  a  tone  of  expression  which 
seemed  to  slight  her  father’s  pretensions).  “  Dorcis,  my  father,  is 
a  warrior  whom  Sparta  reckons  second  to  none ;  a  most  brave 
captain,  and  every  inch  a  Spartan  ;  but — but ” 

L )  sander.  “  Percalus,  do  not  trifle  with  me.  Thou  knowest 
how  my  fate  has  been  linked  to  the  Regent’s.  Thou  must  have 
intelligence  not  shared  even  by  my  father,  himself  an  Ephor. — 
What  is  it  ?  ” 

Percalus.  “  Thou  wilt  be  secret,  my  Lysander,  for  what  I  may 
tell  thee  I  can  only  learn  at  the  hearth-stone.” 

L^ysander.  “  Fear  me  not.  Is  not  all  between  us  a  secret  ?  ” 

Percalus.  “Well,  then,  Periclides  and  my  father,  as  thou  art 
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aware,  are  near  kinsmen.  And  when  the  Ionian  Envoys  first 
arrived,  it  was  my  father  who  was  specially  appointed  to  see  to 
their  fitting  entertainment.  And  that  same  night  I  overheard 
Dorcis  say  to  my  mother,  ‘  If  I  could  succeed  Pausanias,  and 
conclude  this  war,  I  should  be  consoled  for  not  having  com¬ 
manded  at  Plataea.’  And  my  mother,  who  is  proud  for  her 
husband’s  glory,  as  a  woman  should  be,  said,  ‘  Why  not  strain 
every  nerve  as  for  a  crown  in  Olympia?  Periclides  will  aid 
thee — thou  wilt  win.’  ” 

Lysander.  “  But  that  was  the  first  night  of  the  Ionians’ 
arrival.” 

Percalus.  “  Since  then,  I  believe  that  thy  father  and  others  of 
the  Ephors  overruled  Periclides  and  Zeuxidamus,  for  I  have 
heard  all  that  passed  between  my  father  and  mother  on  the 
subject.  But  early  this  morning,  while  my  mother  was  assisting 
to  attire  me  for  the  festival,  Periclides  himself  called  at  our 
house,  and  before  I  came  from  home,  my  mother,  after  a  short 
conference  with  Dorcis,  said  to  me,  in  the  exuberance  of  her  joy 
‘  Go,  child,  and  call  here  all  the  maidens,  as  thy  father  ere  long 
will  go  to  outshine  all  the  Grecian  chiefs.’  So  that  if  my  father 
does  go,  thou  wilt  remain  in  Sparta.  Then,  my  beloved 
Lysander — and — and — but  what  ails  thee  ?  Is  that  thought  so 
sorrowful  ?  ” 

Lysander.  “  Pardon  me,  pardon ;  thou  art  a  Spartan  maid  ; 
thou  must  comprehend  what  should  be  felt  by  a  Spartan  soldier 
when  he  thinks  of  humiliation  and.  ingratitude  to  his  chief. 
Gods !  the  man  who  rolled  back  the  storm  of  the  Mede  to  be 
insulted  in  the  face  of  Hellas  by  the  government  of  his  native 
city  !  The  blush  of  shame  upon  his  cheek  burns  my  own.” 

The  warrior  bowed  his  face  in  his  clasped  hands. 

Not  a  resentful  thought  natural  to  female  vanity  and  exacting 
affection  then  crossed  the  mind  of  the  Spartan  girl.  She  felt  at 
once,  by  the  sympathy  of  kindred  nurture,  all  that  was  torturing 
her  lover.  She  was  even  prouder  of  him  that  he  forgot  her  for 
the  moment  to  be  so  truthful  to  his  chief ;  and  abandoning  the 
innocent  coyness  she  had  before  shown,  she  put  her  arm  round 
his  neck  with  a  pure  and  sisterly  fondness,  and,  kissing  his  brow, 
whispered  soothingly,  “  It  is  for  me  to  ask  pardon,  that  I  did  not 
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think  of  this — that  I  spoke  so  foolishly;  but  comfort — thy  chief 
is  not  disgraced  even  by  recall.  Let  them  recall  Pausanias,  they 
cannot  recall  his  glory.  When,  in  Sparta,  did  we  ever  hold  a 
brave  man  discredited  by  obedience  to  the  government?  None 
are  disgraced  who  do  not  disgrace  themselves.” 

“  Ah !  my  Percalus,  so  I  should  say ;  but  so  will  not  think 
Pausanias,  nor  the  allies ;  and  in  this  slight  to  him  I  see  the 
shadow  of  the  Erinnys.  But  it  may  not  be  true  yet ;  nor  can 
Periclides  of  himself  dispose  thus  of  the  Lacedaemonian  armies.” 

“  We  will  hope  so,  dear  Lysander,”  said  Percalus,  who,  born  to 
be  man’s  helpmate,  then  only  thought  of  consoling  and  cheering 
him.  “  And  if  thou  dost  return  to  the  camp,  tarry  as  long  as 
thou  wilt,  thou  wilt  find  Percalus  the  same.” 

“The  Gods  bless  thee,  maiden !  ”  said  Lysander,  with  grateful 
passion,  “  and  blessed  be  the  State  that  rears  such  women  ;  else¬ 
where  Greece  knows  them  not.” 

“  And  does  Greece  elsewhere  know  such  men  ?  ”  asked  Perca¬ 
lus,  raising  her  graceful  head.  “  But  so  late — is  it  possible  ?  See 
where  the  shadows  are  falling !  Thou  wilt  but  be  in  time  for  thy 
pheidition  Farewell.” 

“  But  when  to  meet  again  ?  ” 

“  Alas !  when  we  can.”  She  sprang  lightly  away ;  then,  turn¬ 
ing  her  face  as  she  fled,  added,  “  Look  out !  thou  wert  taught 
to  steal  in  thy  boj  hood  —  steal  an  interview.  I  will  be  thy 
accomp.ice.” 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

That  night,  as  Agesilaus  was  leaving  the  public  table  at 
which  he  supped,  Periclides,  who  was  one  of  the  same  company, 
but  who  had  been  unusually  silent  during  the  entertainment, 
approached  him,  and  said,  “  Let  us  walk  towards  thy  home 
together ;  the  moon  is  up,  and  will  betray  listeners  to  our 
converse  should  there  be  any.” 

“And  in  default  of  the  moon,  thy  years,  if  not  yet  mine, 
permit  thee  a  lanthorn,  Periclides.” 

“  I  have  not  drunk  enough  to  need  it,”  answered  the  Chief  of 
the  Ephors,  with  unusual  pleasantry;  “but  as  thou  art  the 
younger  man,  I  will  lean  on  thine  arm,  so  as  to  be  closer  to 
thine  ear.” 

“  Thou  hast  something  secret  and  grave  to  say,  then  ?  ” 

Periclides  nodded. 

As  they  ascended  the  rugged  acclivity,  different  groups,  equally 
returning  home  from  the  public  tables,  passed  them.  Though 
the  sacred  festival  had  given  excuse  for  prolonging  the  evening 
meal,  and  the  wine-cup  had  been  replenished  beyond  the  abste¬ 
mious  wont,  still  each  little  knot  of  revellers  passed,  and  dis¬ 
persed  in  a  sober  and  decorous  quiet  which  perhaps  no  other 
eminent  city  in  Greece  could  have  exhibited  ;  young  and  old 
equally  grave  and  noiseless.  For  the  Spartan  youth,  no  fair 
Hetaerae  then  opened  homes  adorned  with  flowers,  and  gay  with 
wit,  no  less  than  alluring  with  Beauty ;  but  as  the  streets  grew 
more  deserted,  there  stood  in  the  thick  shadow  of  some  angle,  or 
glided  furtively  by  some  winding  wall,  a  bridegroom  lover,  tarry- 
ng  till  all  was  still  to  steal  to  the  arms  of  the  lawful  wife,  whom 
for  years  perhaps  he  might  not  openly  acknowledge,  and  carry  in 
triumph  to  his  home. 

But  not  of  such  young  adventurers  thought  the  sage  Peri¬ 
clides,  though  his  voice  was  as  low  as  a  lover’s  “hist!”  and  his 
step  as  stealthy  as  a  bridegroom’s  tread. 
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“  My  friend,”  said  he,  “  with  the  faint  grey  of  the  dawn  there 
comes  to  my  house  a  new  messenger  from  the  camp,  and  the 
tidings  he  brings  change  all  our  decisions.  The  Festival  does 
not  permit  us  as  Ephors  to  meet  in  public,  or,  at  least,  I  think 
thou  wilt  agree  with  me  it  is  more  prudent  not  to  do  so.  All  we 
should  do  now,  should  be  in  strict  privacy.” 

“  But  hush  !  from  whom  the  message — Pausanias  ?  ” 

“  No — from  Aristides  the  Athenian.” 

“  And  to  what  effect  ?  ” 

“  The  Ionians  have  revolted  from  the  Spartan  hegemony,  and 
ranged  themselves  under  the  Athenian  flag.” 

“  Gods !  what  I  feared  has  already  come  to  pass.” 

“  And  Aristides  writes  to  me,  with  whom  you  remember  that 
he  has  the  hospitable  ties,  that  the  Athenians  cannot  abandon 
their  Ionian  allies  and  kindred  who  thus  appeal  to  them,  and  that 
if  Pausanias  remain,  open  war  may  break  out  between  the  two 
divisions  into  which  the  fleet  of  Hellas  is  now  rent.” 

“  This  must  not  be,  for  it  would  be  war  at  sea ;  we  and  the 
Peloponnesians  have  far  the  fewer  vessels,  the  less  able  seamen. 
Sparta  would  be  conquered.” 

“  Rather  than  Sparta  should  be  conquered,  must  we  not  recall 
her  General  ?  ” 

“  I  would  give  all  my  lands,  and  sink  out  of  the  rank  of  Equal, 
that  this  had  not  chanced,”  said  Agesilaus,  bitterly. 

“  Hist !  hist !  not  so  loud.” 

“  I  had  hoped  we  might  induce  the  Regent  himself  to  resign 
the  command,  and  so  have  been  spared  the  shame  and  the  pain 
of  an  act  that  affects  the  hero-blood  of  our  kings.  Could  not 
that  be  done  yet  ?  ” 

“  Dost  thou  think  so  ?  Pausanias  resign  in  the  midst  of  a 
mutiny  ?  Thou  canst  not  know  the  man.” 

“  Thou  art  right — impossible.  I  see  no  option  now.  He  must 
be  recalled.  But  the  Spartan  hegemony  is  then  gone — gone  for 
ever — gone  to  Athens.” 

“  Not  so.  Sparta  hath  many  a  worthy  son  beside  this  too 
arrogant  Heracleid.” 

“  Yes  ;  but  where  his  genius  of  command  ? — where  his  immense 
renown? — where  a  man,  I  say,  not  in  Sparta,  but  in  all  Greece 
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fit  to  cope  with  Aristides  and  Cimon  in  the  camp,  with  Themis- 
tocles  in  the  city  of  our  rivals  ?  If  Pausanias  fails,  who  succeeds  ?  ” 

“  Be  not  deceived.  What  must  be,  must ;  it  is  but  a  little 
time  earlier  than  Necessity  would  have  fixed.  Wouldst  thou 
take  the  command  ?  ” 

“  I  ?  The  Gods  forbid.” 

“  Then,  if  thou  wilt  not,  I  know  but  one  man.” 

“  And  who  is  he  ?  ” 

“  Dorcis.” 

Agesilaus  started,  and,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  gazed  full 
upon  the  face  of  the  chief  Ephor. 

“  Thy  kinsman,  Dorcis  ?  Ah  !  Periclides,  hast  thou  schemed 
this  from  the  first  ?  ” 

Periclides  changed  colour  at  finding  himself  thus  abruptly 
detected,  and  as  abruptly  charged ;  however,  he  answered  with 
laconic  dryness, — 

“  Friend,  did  I  scheme  the  revolt  of  the  Ionians?  But  if  thou 
knowest  a  better  man  than  Dorcis,  speak.  Is  he  not  brave  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Skilful  ?  ” 

“  No.  Tut !  thou  art  as  conscious  as  I  am  that  thou  mightest 
as  well  compare  the  hat  on  thy  brow  to  the  brain  it  hides  as 
liken  the  stolid  Dorcis  to  the  fiery  but  profound  Heracleid.” 

“  Ay,  ay.  But  there  is  one  merit  the  hat  has  which  the  brow 
has  not — it  can  do  no  harm.  Shall  we  send  our  chiefs  to  be 
made  worse  men  by  Eastern  manners  ?  Dorcis  has  dull  wit, 
granted  ;  no  arts  can  corrupt  it ;  he  may  not  save  the  hegemony, 
but  he  will  return  as  he  went,  a  Spartan.” 

“  Thou  art  right  again,  and  a  wise  man,  Periclides.  I  submit. 
Thou  hast  my  vote  for  Dorcis.  What  else  hast  thou  designed  ? 
for  I  see  now  that  whatever  thou  designest  that  wilt  thou  accom¬ 
plish  ;  and  our  meeting  on  the  Archeion  is  but  an  idle  form.” 

“Nay,  nay,”  said  Periclides,  with  his  austere  smile,  “thou 
givest  me  a  wit  and  a  will  that  I  have  not.  But  as  chief  of  the 
Ephors  I  watch  over  the  State.  And  though  I  design  nothing, 
this  I  would  counsel,—  On  the  day  we  answer  the  Ionians,  we 
shall  tell  them,  ‘  What  ye  ask,  we  long  since  proposed  to  do.’ 
And  Dorcis  is  already  on  the  seas  as  successor  to  Pausanias.' 
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“  When  will  Dorcis  leave  ?  ”  said  Agesilaus,  curtly 
“  If  the  other  Ephors  concur,  to-morrow  night.” 

“  Here  we  are  at  my  doors,  wilt  thou  not  enter  ?  ” 

“  No.  I  have  others  yet  to  see.  I  knew  we  should  be  of  the 
same  mind.” 

Agesilaus  made  no  reply ;  but  as  he  entered  the  court-yard  of 
his  house,  he  muttered  uneasily, — 

“And  if  Lysander  is  right,  and  Sparta  is  too  small  for 
Pausanias,  do  not  we  bring  back  a  giant  who  will  widen  it  to  his 
own  girth,  and  rase  the  old  foundations  to  make  room  for  the 
buildings  he  would  add  ?  ” 

*  *  *  *  * 


(UNFINISHED.) 
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The  pages  covered  by  the  manuscript  of  this  uncompleted 
story  of  “Pausanias”  are  scarcely  more  numerous  than  those 
which  its  author  has  filled  with  the  notes  made  by  him  from 
works  consulted  with  special  reference  to  the  subject  of  it.  Those 
notes  (upon  Greek  and  Persian  antiquities)  are  wholly  without 
interest  for  the  general  public.  They  illustrate  the  author’s 
conscientious  industry,  but  they  afford  no  clue  to  the  plot  of  his 
romance.  Under  the  saw-dust,  however,  thus  fallen  in  the 
industrial  process  of  an  imaginative  work,  unhappily  unfinished, 
I  have  found  two  specimens  of  original  composition.  They  are 
rough  sketches  of  songs  expressly  composed  for  “  Pausanias  ;  ” 
and,  since  they  are  not  included  in  the  foregoing  portion  of  it,  I 
think  they  may  properly  be  added  here.  The  unrhymed  lyrics 
introduced  by  my  father  into  some  of  the  opening  chapters  of 
this  romance  appear  to  have  been  suggested  by  some  fragments 
of  Mimnermus,  and  composed  about  the  same  time  as  “  The  Lost 
Tales  of  Miletus.”  Indeed,  one  of  them  has  been  already 
printed  in  that  work.  The  following  verses,  however,  which  are 
rhymed,  bear  evidence  of  having  been  composed  at  a  much 
earlier  period.  I  know  not  whether  it  was  my  father’s  intention 
to  discard  them  altogether,  or  to  alter  them  materially,  or  to 
insert  them  without  alteration  in  some  later  portion  of  the 
romance.  But  I  print  them  here  precisely  as  they  are  written. 
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FOR  PAUSANIAS. 

Partially  borrowed  from  Aristophanes'  “Peace?  v.  1127,  etc. 

Away,  away,  with  the  helm  and  greaves, 

Away  with  the  leeks  and  cheese  !  1 * 
I  have  conquer’d  my  passion  for  wounds  and  blows, 

And  the  worst  that  I  wish  to  the  worst  of  my  foes 
Is  the  glory  and  gain 
Of  a  year’s  campaign 
On  a  diet  of  leeks  and  cheese. 


I  love  to  drink  by  my  own  warm  hearth, 

Nourisht  with  logs  from  the  pine-clad  heights, 

Which  were  hewn  in  the  blaze  of  the  summer  sun 
To  treasure  his  rays  for  the  winter  nights 
On  the  hearth  where  my  grandam  spun. 

I  love  to  drink  of  the  grape  I  press. 

And  to  drink  with  a  friend  of  yore ; 

Quick  !  bring  me  a  bough  from  the  myrtle  tree 
Which  is  budding  afresh  by  Nicander’s  door. 

Tell  Nicander  himself  he  must  sup  with  me, 

And  along  with  the  bough  from  his  myrtle  tree 
We  will  circle  the  lute,  in  a  choral  glee 
To  the  goddess  of  com  and  peace. 

For  Nicander  and  I  were  fast  friends  at  schooL 
Here  he  comes  !  We  are  boys  once  more. 

When  the  grasshopper  chaunts  in  the  bells  of  thyme 
I  love  to  watch  if  the  Lemnian  grape  3 
Is  donning  the  purple  that  decks  its  prime 
And,  as  I  sit  at  my  porch  to  see, 

With  my  little  one  trying  to  scale  my  knee, 

To  join  in  the  grasshopper’s  chaunt,  and  sing 
To  Apollo  and  Pan  from  the  heart  of  Spring.* 

Listen,  O  list ! 

Hear  ye  not,  neighbours,  the  voice  of  Peace? 

“  The  swallow  I  hear  in  the  household  eaves  ” 

Io  vEgien  !  Peace ! 

“  And  the  skylark  at  poise  o’er  the  bended  sheaves,” 
Io  AEgien  !  Peace ! 


1  TupoC  re  kcii  lepo/xjuvijy.  Cheese  and  onions,  the  rations  furnished  to  soldiers  in 
campaign. 

It  ripened  earlier  than  the  others.  The  words  of  the  Chorus  are,  rac  Aijpviaj 
anTreXovg  el  irtvatvt  voiv  fjCtj. 

s  Variation — 


‘ 1  What  a  blessing  is  life  in  a  noon  of  Spring.” 
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Here  and  there,  everywhere,  hear  we  Peace, 
Hear  her,  and  see  her,  and  clasp  her — Peace  ! 
The  grasshopper  chaunts  in  the  bells  of  thyme. 
And  the  halcyon  is  back  to  her  nest  in  Greece ! 


IN  PRAISE  OF  THE  ATHENIAN  KNIGHTS. 

Imitated  from  the  “ Knights”  of  Aristophanes,  ▼.  565,  etc. 

Chaunt  the  fame  of  the  Knights,  or  in  war  or  in  peace, 
Chaunt  the  darlings  of  Athens,1  the  bulwarks  of  Greece, 
Pressing  foremost  to  glory,  on  wave  and  on  shore, 

Where  the  steed  has  no  footing  they  win  with  the  oar.* * 

On  their  bosoms  the  battle  splits,  wasting  its  shock. 

If  they  charge  like  the  whirlwind,  they  stand  like  the  rock. 
Ha  !  they  count  not  the  numbers,  they  scan  not  the  ground. 
When  a  foe  comes  in  sight  on  his  lances  they  bound. 

Fails  a  foot  in  its  speed  ?  heed  it  not.  One  and  all s 
Spurn  the  earth  that  they  spring  from,  and  own  not  a  fall. 

O  the  darlings  of  Athens,  the  bulwarks  of  Greece, 
Wherefore  envy  the  lovelocks  they  perfume  in  peace ! 

Wherefore  scowl  if  they  fondle  a  quail  or  a  dove, 

Or  inscribe  on  a  myrtle  the  names  that  they  love  ? 

Does  Alcides  not  teach  us  how  valour  is  mild  ? 

Lo,  at  rest  from  his  labours  he  plays  with  a  child. 

When  the  slayer  of  Python  has  put  down  his  bow, 

By  his  lute  and  his  lovelocks  Apollo  we  know. 

Fear’d,  O  rowers,  those  gallants  their  beauty  to  spoil 
When  they  sat  on  your  benches,  and  shared  in  your  toil ! 

When  with  laughter  they  row’d  to  your  cry  “  Hippopai,” 

“  On,  ye  coursers  of  wood,  for  the  palm  wreath,  away  !  ” 
Did  those  dainty  youths  ask  you  to  store  in  your  holds 
Or  a  cask  from  their  crypt  or  a  lamb  from  their  folds  ?. 

No,  they  cried,  “  We  are  here  both  to  fight  and  to  fast, 
Place  us  first  in  the  fight,  at  the  board  serve  us  last  1 
Wheresoever  is  peril,  we  knights  lead  the  way, 

Wheresoever  is  hardship,  we  claim  it  as  pay. 

“  Call  us  proud,  O  Athenians,  we  know  it  full  well, 

And  we  give  you  the  life  we’re  too  haughty  to  sell.” 

Hail  the  stoutest  in  war,  hail  the  mildest  in  peace, 

Hail  the  darlings  of  Athens,  the  bulwarks  of  Greece  ! 


1  Variation — 

“The  adomers  of  Athens,  the  bulwarks  of  Greece.” 

*  Variation — 

“  Keenest  racers  to  glory,  on  wave  or  on  shore, 

By  the  rush  of  the  steed  or  the  stroke  of  the  oar  i  ” 

*  Variation — 

“  Falls  there  one  ?  never  help  him  1  Our  knights  one  and  aJL" 
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